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I.— WILLIAM GODWIN AS A SENTIMENTALIST 

I 

Virtually all the current discussions of William Godwin 
devote the bulk of their attention to the elucidation of the 
anarchic social philosophy of his Political Justice (1793), 
and, as a rule, they give serious consideration to his first 
subsequent novel, Caleb Williams (1794). They deal per- 
functorily and apologetically with St. Leon (1799), and 
generally refuse to extend their discussion beyond it so as 
to include Fleetwood (1805), Mandeville (1815), Cloudes - 
ley (1830), and Deloraine (1833). There is, indeed, 
much to be said for this lapsing of the spirit of inquiry, 
as any reader of the uninspired minor fiction of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century knows. But 
the neglect of Godwin’s novels and, more particularly, the 
failure to examine their relationship to Political Justice 
result, I think, in a misconception of their tendencies and 
the diverse nature of their appeal to his generation. Pre- 
occupation with Political Justice, and, in a less degree, 
with Caleb Williams, has thrown into bold relief the frigid 
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rationalistic elements in Godwin’s thought. This is, of 
course, the place where the emphasis belongs in a discus- 
sion of Godwinism, but at the same time this point of 
view overlooks some important qualities of his later work. 
The fact is that a reader coming to Godwin’s novels would, 
unless he were very observant and analytic, have difficulty 
in distinguishing between Godwin’s fiction and the senti- 
mental literature with which he was already familiar. - He 
would find that whatever might be his theory, in practice, 
at any rate, Godwin reveals a constant inclination for the 
rhapsodic and lachrymose situations of contemporary liter- 
ature. Certainly the reader would discover little emotional 
restraint in Deloraine’s description of Emilia as “ a being 
just descended from celestial spheres, new lighted on the 
earth ” or in the account of Julian, who, haunting Cloudes- 
ley’s grave, “ threw himself on his knees on the earth, 
kissed the turf that covered the dead body of his pro- 
tector.” These are the usual excesses of Rousseauistic 
children, a Saint Preux, a Werther, or a Rene, but they 
create an unexpected impression in the work of a recog- 
nized rationalist. In this paper the object is to take full 
account of Godwin’s sentimental tendencies and to attempt 
to show their relationship to his rationalism. If we can 
explain this paradoxical union of reason and feeling, we 
shall, perhaps, understand even better than before why he 
had such a profound influence upon his contemporaries. 

The sentimentalism of Godwin’s novels may well raise 
a question whether they break completely with the spirit 
of Political Justice, or whether they are a development of 
some of its tendencies. The truth would seem to be that 
sentimentalism was already implicit in Political Justice, 
but disguised by Godwin’s cold intellectual statement of 
his principles. Great as were his obligations to Swift, and 
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more particularly to the French Encyclopaedists for the 
rationalistic elements in his philosophy, it is significant 
that he did not adopt their view of human nature. Helve- 
tius and Holbach, following such thinkers as Hobbes and 
Mandeville in England and La Rochefoucauld in France, 
believed that, as man in his conduct is governed entirely 
by his feelings of pleasure and pain, he always selfishly 
considers his own welfare and performs only such actions 
as he feels assured will give him an agreeable sensation. 
The ultimate consequence of this doctrine is the denial of 
the reality of genuinely altruistic conduct, and Helvetius 
is consistent when he declares that when Brutus sacrificed 
his son to his love for his country, he was actuated by the 
purely egoistic motive of self-gratification . 1 According 
to this view, actions which we describe as “ good ” because 
their results are beneficial, are, as a matter of fact, essen- 
tially selfish. Believing, however, with other utilitarians 
that as the constitution of social life demands, the effect 
of man’s conduct should be the achievement of “ the great- 
est good of the greatest number,” Helvetius argues that 
that result can be brought about only by an appeal to 
self-love; so that the individual, purely out of regard for 
himself, will be induced to perform actions of public 
benefit. At heart, both Helvetius and Holbach were 
genuine philanthropists ; one has only to read their books 
to realize that the sympathy which these two men of wealth 
and social position had for the suffering in the world, 
adequately answers the cynicism of their doctrines. 
Nevertheless, no one can deny that the tendency of their 
theory of morals is to degrade human nature and to 
cheapen and vulgarize virtue by polluting its very source. 

From first to last, Rousseau protested with all the power 

'De V Esprit (1768), Discours n, ch. v. 
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of his eloquence against the conclusion of the sceptical 
philosophers like Hobbes and Helvetius who claim man by 
nature is egoistic. In Rousseau’s opinion they have erred 
in attributing to innate viciousness passions that are the 
result of a bad education and an abnormal social system. 
It is Rousseau’s conviction that the benevolent impulses 
v which in a state of nature restrain man from injuring his 
neighbor and supply the place of law, are instinctive, and 
derive their validity, not from the reason, but from the 
feelings. Indeed, they exist prior to reason and impel 
us without reflection to hasten to the aid of persons in 
distress. One sentence of quotation is enough to define 
Rousseau’s position, “ Je n’ai qu’ a me consulter sur ce que 
je veux faire; tout ce que je sens etre bien est bien, tout 
ce que je sens etre mal est mal.” 2 

Godwin’s conception of human nature contains elements 
in agreement and elements in disagreement with the views 
of both Rousseau and Helvetius. On the one hand, he is 
most decisively in opposition to Rousseau’s doctrine that 
emotional intuitions are the source of moral sanction, and 
with his usual precision of phrase characterizes what he 
regards as the evil of charity, unregulated by reason : 

Philanthropy, as contradistinguished to justice, is rather an unre- 
flecting feeling than a rational principle. It leads to an absurd 
indulgence, which is frequently more injurious than beneficial even 
to the individual it proposes to favor. It leads to a blind partiality, 
inflicting calamity without remorse upon many, perhaps, in order 
to promote the unorganized interest of a few.* 

On the other hand, Godwin joins with Rousseau in his 
rejection of the “ selfish theory,” and speaks with disap- 

* Emile, Livre iv, p. 257 (( Euvres Completes, Paris, 1905). 

* Political Justice (London, 1798), vol. I, book iv, chapter v, Ap- 
pendix. 
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proval of the cynicism of La Rochefoucauld . 4 The essence 
of his argument in behalf of disinterestedness is that 
benevolent actions performed, in the first instance, to 
exempt ourselves from a disagreeable sensation at the 
sight of others’ pain, become, in the course of time, through 
the operation of habit, genuinely altruistic, and are then 
performed for their own sake; moreover, the tendency to 
consider our neighbor’s good is continually strengthened 
by motives which reason advances in favour of such actions. 
But though he is here denying the conception of human 
nature which both Helvetius and Holbach had supported, 
yet Godwin did not reject their criterion of virtue. Like 
them, a rigid utilitarian, Godwin sets up the public benefit 
as the goal of all moral conduct, but whereas Helvetius 
and Holbach had claimed that to induce men to act for the 
public good an appeal must be made to their self-love, 
Godwin relies upon disinterestedness and the understand- 
ing to supply sufficiently powerful altruistic motives to 
accomplish the same result. So Godwin, under the guid- 
ance of Hume, disentangles utilitarianism from the meshes 
of the “ selfish theory.” 

In the issue Godwin’s conception of human nature made 
him perilously sympathetic with Rousseauistic moods. 
Both Godwin and Jean- Jacques were favorably disposed 
toward human nature per se, and it made little difference 

* Political Justice, vol. i, book iv, chapter x. In a letter to hie 
friend, Thomas Wedgwood, Godwin bases Ms judgment of Dr. John- 
son on grounds that are significant in this connection : “ Allow 
me to recommend to you a very cautious admission of the moral 
apothegms of Doctor Johnson. He had an unprecedented tendency 
to dwell on the dark and unamiable side of our nature. I love him 
less than most other men of equal talents and intentions, because I 
cannot reasonably doubt that when he drew so odious a picture of 
man be found some of the traits in his own bosom.” Kegan Paul, 
William Godwin , vol. I, p. 312. 
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that one regarded a kind deed as the flowering of innate 
excellence, and that the other regarded it as a revelation 
of a noble disinterested feeling, developed by habit and 
pregnant with possibilities of further expansion. Neither 
saw in human character an egoistic force continuously and 
persistently antagonistic to the growth of virtuous im- 
pulses. For each, emotional susceptibility had an inde- 
pendent value as an indication of man’s capacity for sym- 
pathy. At the same time that Godwin urges that to be 
truly moral, sympathy must be restrained and disciplined 
by reason, he lays great stress on the joy of disinterested 
\ action, and by his insistence tends to blur the distinction 
between benevolent action as an end in itself, and benevo- 
lent action as a stimulus to pleasurable emotion. If one 
wishes proof of this influence, read Godwin’s account of 
the gratifications of a benevolent man, described in phrase- 
ology typical of the sentimental literature of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

The sublime and the pathetic are barren, unless it be the sublime 
of true virtue, and the pathos of true sympathy. The pleasures of 
the mere man of taste and refinement, “play round the head, but 
come not near the heart.” There is no joy, but in the spectacle and 
contemplation of happiness. There is no delightful melancholy, but 
in pitying distress. The man who has once performed an act of 
exalted generosity, knows that there is no sensation of corporal or 
intellectual taste to be compared with this.* 

Although it must be admitted that such passages are of 
rare occurrence in Political Justice, yet here, at all events, 
Godwin exalts sympathetic feelings with so much fervor 
that he invites the emotional epicure, the man of 
“ exquisite sensibility,” to indulge his compassionate im- 
pulses that he may enjoy the warm thrills, the subdued, 
but cherished raptures of benevolence. 

• Political Justice, vol. I, book iv, chapter n. 
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There are other ideas in Godwin’s ethical system which 
point in the direction of sentimentalism. Like Helvetius, 
he discarded the doctrines in accordance with which man 
is conceived as coming into the world with definite predis- 
positions, and in consequence he believed that man is the 
product of his education — or, as we should say, of his 
environment — that vice is “ an error of judgment,” and 
that society is responsible for existent evil. When this 
theory, that character is molded by external forces beyond 
the control of the individual, is held by any one who, like 
Godwin, is of the opinion that man is not by nature 
egoistic, it is akin in its ultimate implications to the 
Kousseauistic idea of innate goodness, and flings wide 
open the door for sentimentalism, because it urges a 
beneficent tolerance that justifies the bestowal of sympa- 
thy upon every erring creature. Indeed, I think we feel 
this, covert sentimentalism in Godwin’s criticism of penal 
codes and in his plea that we should consider the motives 
of crime. In Caleb Williams Godwin’s position is un- 
equivocal, and certainly more than once we hear the reas- 
suring, charitable “ He meant well ” of the sentimentalist. 

Still another significant tendency reveals itself in 
Political Justice . Although thinkers like Helvetius and 
Holbach were eager for the realization of the ideal of “ the 
greatest good of the greatest number,” yet they did not 
incline toward sentimentalism, because they conceived that 
man had to be bribed, as it were, to perform an action of 
social benefit Godwin, as we have seen, was not so 
sceptical as to the essential nature of such actions. Man’s 
interest in the welfare of humanity is not rooted in sordid 
motives of self-love, but springs from a praiseworthy satis- 
faction in the happiness of others. This disposition to help 
others, Godwin believes, has a capacity for infinite develop- 
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ment; for as reason gradually teaches men to prefer, to 
the trivial and partial good, the more comprehensive good, 
so human affection, now confined to one’s family, friends, 
neighbors, and fellow-countrymen, will expand until it 
includes the whole of mankind. It is true Godwin’s state- 
ment of His theory of universal benevolence in Political 
Justice gave deep offense to many of his contemporaries, 
because he insisted that this ideal could be realized only 
at the sacrifice of the tender domestic attachments, and 
that when on the point of conferring a favor, the bestower 
was under obligation, if he would be just, to calculate 
precisely who of the several possible beneficiaries was 
most likely to contribute most to common welfare. Before 
he wrote St Leon , he modified the harshness of his theory, 
but even at this time, whatever its rationalistic bases, 
Godwin’s ideal of universal benevolence, I think, in its 
general effect made an appeal to the imagination and the 
feelings. It glorified human nature because it rested on a 
faith that such a noble mode of conduct sprang from an' 
impulse of disinterested kindliness. Moreover, however 
difficult and indeed impossible of fulfillment, this ideal, 
nevertheless, conjured up visions of benevolent achieve- 
ment that would not leave the emotions cold and unmoved. 
Consequently it would seem fair to conclude that Godwin’s 
utilitarian ideal brings him in sympathetic contact with 
the doctrine of brotherly love, derivative from Christian 
ethics; and although temperamentally he may not always 
be able to envelop his faith in human benevolence with an 
iridescence of emotional suggestion, as could Jean- Jacques, 
yet his exaltation of the philanthropist as the noblest type 
of character suffuses, as we shall see, much of his fiction 
with sentimentalism, and harmonizes its spirit with Rous- 
seauistic literature. 
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In Political Justice Godwin summarily rejects as fanci- 
ful Rousseau's theory of man's degeneration from a state 
of innocence. He idealizes, however, the simple life, 
enriched, indeed, by intellectual pleasures, but free from 
titles, luxury, ostentatious wealth, and artificial standards 
of decorum. His individualism, as in the case of Rous- 
seau, explains the appeal of this unadorned mode of exist- 
ence. The conventional man of society cannot possess the 
great desideratum, absolute independence, because he 
stakes his happiness on external circumstances over which 
he has no control — money, honors, and social position. On 
the other hand, the man who lives in simplicity alone is 
free and happy, because he seeks his enjoyment, not in 
perishable material objects, but in the things of the spirit. 
Godwin does not, to be sure, glorify the apathy of ignor- 
ance, but, nevertheless, he is in sympathy with the Arca- 
dian ideal, and in so far as he is so, he is in sympathy 
with the great body of sentimental literature that depicts 
the delights of a thatched cottage and a humble repast of 
curds and cream. It is clear that Godwin's praise of the 
simple life, and his ethical system with its emphasis on 
disinterestedness, its solicitude for the wrongdoer as the 
victim of circumstances, and its enthusiasm for universal 
philanthropy, suggest emotional possibilities that have 
little kinship with the relentless rationalism that the 
majority of Godwin's critics have led us to associate with 
his name. 

II 

When we turn to Godwin's novels, we discover that 
these principles of which we suspected the tendency in 
Political Justice, now clearly define themselves in their 
application to such a concrete problem as the creation of 
character and situation. What was implicit in Godwin's 
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theory that man is only what circumstances have made 
him, is now explicit and proves a fruitful source of senti- 
mentalism. In Caleb Williams a spirit of too great toler- 
ance is conjured up, and, in many cases, our sympathies are 
enlisted in behalf of those who ordinarily are the objects 
of social censure. Falkland, accomplished man of the 
world, discriminating appreciator of literature, possessor 
of all those qualities which are the flower of a noble heart, 
candor, humanity, and “ ardent enthusiasm,” commits 
murder, but deserves our pity because he fell a sacrifice 
to a mistaken ideal of honor. As Caleb — sagacious 
youth — comments : “ If he have been criminal, that is 
owing to circumstances; the same qualities under other 
circumstances would have been, or rather were, sublimely 
beneficent.” Moreover, Godwin undertakes to stir up our 
feelings by a long procession of wretched creatures, victims 
of the maladministration of justice and irrational penal 
codes, all of whom, with sentimental exaggeration, he 
graces with striking virtues. One might infer that a 
prison was the abiding place of moral energy and even 
culture. Hawkins and his son, both worthy fellows, are 
subjected to diabolical persecution by their landlord, 
Tyrrel, and can obtain no legal redress. In the end, 
although they are innocent, they are executed for TyrrePs 
murder, merely on circumstantial evidence. A peasant 
who has accidentally killed a man that had insulted him, 
is forced to languish a long time in prison before he is 
tried. “ He also was innocent, worthy, and benevolent.” 
Brightwel — the very name is calculated to set susceptible 
emotions gently vibrating — is “ a common soldier of a 
most engaging physiognomy .... and accustomed to 
draw his favorite amusement from the works of Virgil 
and Horace ; ” and yet his refined culture does not save 
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him from imprisonment for theft on slight evidence and 
death from a disease contracted while awaiting his trial. 
In confessing to “ a melancholy pleasure ” in the recital 
of his troubles, Caleb identifies himself with the host of 
sentimentalists who make capital out of their own and 
others’ misery. Obviously Godwin has made the prison 
scenes the vehicle of insufficiently motivated feelings by an 
exaggerated appeal to our pity. 

The sentimental attitude toward vice receives even a 
more significant exemplification. Inspired by his distrust 
of established authority and his rampant individualism, 
Godwin follows in the footsteps of Schiller and idealizes 
the social outcast. There is no need to describe Caleb’s 
experiences among the thieves who, though they were un- 
fortunately “ habituated to consider wounds and blud- 
geons and stabbing as the obvious mode of surmounting 
every difficulty,” were, in general, “ strongly susceptible of 
emotions of generosity.” Raymond, the robber chief, in 
Caleb Williams , is dignified by his integrity and magnani- 
mous spirit, but he still retains his resemblance to average 
humanity. In his delineation of St Elmo, the robber 
chief in Cloudesley , however, Godwin casts aside all re- 
straint and provides him with a splendor of virtue. He 
assures us, “ He would have been distinguished among 
savages, among the feudal followers of Charlemagne, or 
among the crusaders, as well as in the wars of Camillus 
and Scipio, or in the heroic games of Olympia.” 6 He and 
other young Corsican nobles had cherished an ambition 
to liberate their country, but when their hope was cruelly 
disappointed, they had retired in bitter disillusionment 
“ to the caves and dens of earth,” resolved, at all cost, to 
preserve their independence. With the impudence of a 

'Cloudesley — A Tale (3 vola., London, 1830), m, p. 84. 
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shameless individualist, St. Elmo “ rega/rded what is 
called civilized society as a conspiracy against the inherent 
rights of man, and determined to pay no attention to its 
regulations.” 7 When these heroic bandits die upon the 
scaffold, Godwin’s sympathy, as usual, is with the crimi- 
nals, and not with society. Certainly the ethical fallacy 
that shifts all responsibility for wrong doing from the 
transgressor to the community opens the floodgates of 
compassion, and would invite to tears the reader of “ acute 
sensibility.” 8 

Other sentimental elements reveal themselves in God- 
win’s novels. His belief in disinterestedness and exalta- 
tion of benevolence leads him to endow all his virtuous 
characters with delicacy of feeling. Reason indeed does 
not always discipline their emotions ; for, acutely sensitive 
to suffering or to nobility in others, without any effort at 
reserve they give way to pity or lapse into raptures of 
admiration. When Mandeville discovers his beloved Mary 
in a peasant’s cottage, helping a “ poor old friend ” who 
is ill, he cries : “ It was a sight on which an angel might 
have dwelt with rapture.” 9 Lord Alton possesses the fine 
taste of a man of feeling in his appreciation of the thrilling 
appeal of distressed beauty. Having rescued a fair young 
Greek from Turkish pursuers, he confesses : “ Beauty 
in sorrow is the adversary that has thrown down its arms, 
and no longer defies us to conquer its powers. It is the 

T Cloudesley , m, p. 109. 

9 In her tragedy, Rayner , Joanna Baillie represents the hero as 
associated temporarily with a robber -hand, but her treatment of the 
situation is in no sense anti-social. In The Borderers Wordsworth 
employs the convention of the noble robber to expose Godwinian 
fallacies. 

• Mandeville — A Tale of the Seventeenth Century in England (3 
vote., New York, 1818), vol. m, pp. 124 seq. 
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weak and tender flower, illustrious in its lowliness, that 
asks for a friendly hand to raise its drooping head.” 10 St 
Leon is extravagant in his grief for his mother; Travers 
in Deloraine and Julian in Cloudesley are no less so upon 
the death of a friend. All three haunt the graveyard to 
cull from the mound that covers their dead, flowers of 
sweetest woe. St. Leon, with the feeling peculiar to sen- 
timental characters, seeks his mother’s burial place 
“when nature assumed her darkest tints,” and Travers 
with equal judgment resorts to William’s grave “ by the 
light of the starry heavens,” both evidently realizing how 
the midnight hour subtly enhances the pleasure of melan- 
choly brooding. 

Godwin is also faithful to the traditions of sentimental 
literature when he represents Caleb, Brightwel, Falkland, 
Fleetwood, Emily, and Laura, all finely responsive to 
the beauties of poetry. Obviously the sentimentalist cher- 
ishes the appreciation of poetry, because it betokens a 
heart quivering with feeling, and he finds in verse the 
stimulus he craves. Often emotional sympathy draws 
together two tender hearts. Werther’s reading of Ossicm 
precipitated a passionate scene with Charlotte. For God- 
win also, literature is the link of sympathy between Fleet- 
wood and Mary, Deloraine and Emilia, and Travers and 
William. Godwin, too, was loyal to the Petrarch cult of 
eighteenth-century sentimental fiction. In St. Leon the 
hero and his bride thrill in the fervor of the Italian’s 
sonnets. It will be remembered that the Italian was one 
of the few poets that Saint-Preux recommended to Julie . 11 
Valencourt also read Petrarch to Emily, and in the copy 
he left with her, he underscored the passage that expressed 

“ Cloudesley, I, p. 231. 

u Lo Nouvelle Hilvise, Premiere Partie, Lettre xn. 
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the feelings he dared not utter. 12 In her comedy, Enthu- 
siasm , a satire on sentimental excess, Joanna Baillie, ridi- 
culing this admiration for Petrarch, represents Lady Wor- 
ryinore as crying: “ 0 I have worshipped Petrarch, dreamt 
of him, repeated in my sleep all his beautiful conceptions, 
till I have started from my couch in a paroxysm of de- 
light.” 13 In these rhapsodies over poetry what is most 
evident is the entire absence of any definite principles of 
literary criticism. The effect upon the feelings — that is 
the sole test. Such a test, founding its validity in the 
capricious taste of every reader, is characteristic of an age 
of individualism, and indicates Godwin’s detachment from 
the rationalistic standards of classicism. 14 

In the discussion of Political Justice we pointed out 
how Godwin’s individualism led him to adopt, except for 
some modifications of his own, Rousseau’s theory of the 
advantages of the simple life. Beginning with St. Leon 
and continuing through his subsequent fiction, he draws 

™The Mysteries of Udolpho (3 vols., Exeter, 1834), vol. i, ch. vi, 
p. 55. 

u Act I, Scene n. In Sense wnd Sensibility (chapter m) Marianne 
objects to Edward Ferrars as a lover because he read Cowper “ with 
such impenetrable calmness, such dreadful indifference.” 

In Sainclair Mme. de Genlis thus describes the sensibility of the 
young widow Clotilde: " Tout la portoit ft Pattendrissement; Pamitie, 
les arts, le spectacle de la nature; la lecture d’un drame lui causoit 
des suffocations; on fut oblige de l’emporter de sa loge ft Pune des 
representations de Misanthropic et Repentir. ff — (Euvres de Madame 
de Genlis (Paris, 1825), liv, p. 207. 

14 Rousseau, of course, — and in this respect especially Mme. de 
Sta£l is his disciple — gives an important place to emotion in criticism. 
Referring to Lord Bomston, Saint- Preux writes to Julie: "II me parla 
cependant des beaux-arts avec beaucoup de discernement, mais mode- 
rftment et sans pretention. J’estimai qu*il en jugeait avec plus de 
sentiment que de science, et par les effete plus que par les regies, oe 
qui me oonfirma qu’il av&it Pftme sensible ” ( Premier© Partie, Lettre 

XLV). 
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the familiar roseate pictures of patriarchal existence. In 
the narrative of St. Leon’s pastoral life at Soleure and 
later his sojourn at the cottage on the Lake of Constance, 
in the account of M. Ruffigny’s Swiss home in Fleetwood, 
and in the description of the rural charms of the Willis 
cottage in Mandeville with its delightful garden where, 
as in Julie’s, “ the trees were unshorn ” and “ the walks 
were neither straight nor forced into strange serpentizing 
involutions ” — in all these scenes we recognize borrowing 
from Rousseau’s Wolmar household. Godwin sentimen- 
talizes over these pictures as might Jean- Jacques himself, 
nor are we cheated of the usual chatter about “the best 
ages of Rome ” and the admirable habits of Regulus and 
Fabricius. Moreover, in the presence of the beauties of 
nature, Godwin’s characters know no restraint whatso- 
ever, but their whole soul expands with rapture. Godwin’s 
attitude toward animals is significant. Uncle Toby’s apos- 
trophe to the fly and Sterne’s lamentations over the ass 
have their parallel in Godwin’s loss of perspective in his 
eulogy of St. Leon’s dog, Charon, whose energies, he 
assures us, “ were always employed in acts of justice and 
beneficence, never in acts of aggression.” 15 This passage 
was deservedly ridiculed by the anonymous author of the 
satire, St. Godwin . 16 Godwin delights to describe the sen- 
timental rescue which is an incentive for falling in love. 
Falkland saves Emily from a fire, in Deloraine William 
saves Margaret from drowning and his friend, Travers, 
from a man-eating shark, and in Cloudesley Lord Alton 
saves Irene from savage pursuers. Then, too, Godwin in- 
dulges in unrestrained rhapsodies over the “ heavenly ” 

u St. Leon , 4 vols., London, 1816; for whole episode, vol. m, pp. 
17 seq. 

“ St. Oodtoin — A Tale of the Siwteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth 
Century, by Count Reginald de St. Leon, London, 1800, p. 31. 
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beauty and “ celestial ” virtue of his heroines, so that one 
might maliciously suggest that he did not wish to put too 
much reliance upon the appeal of their rationality. Be 
that as it may, it is certainly curious that in spite of the 
indignant ridicule which Mary Wollstonecraft had directed 
against the sentimental descriptions of women as an insult 
to her sex, Godwin employs the familiar extravagant 
jargon . 17 

The evidence we have gathered together is sufficient 
to prove that in his novels Godwin departed far from 
the rationalistic spirit of Political Justice . He has 
such an immoderate desire for emotion for its own sake, 
that, like many other sentimentalists, he makes no attempt 
to proportion the intensity of feeling to the importance of 
the object that excites it. The net result is extravagance, 
strained, ineffectual pathos, and frequently the defiance of 
common sense. 

Ill 

Two of Godwin’s novels, St. Leon and Fleetwood , are 
deserving, I believe, of special treatment. Leslie Stephen 
and more recent critics, following in his footsteps, are 

1T The whole passage deserves transcription as a significant criti- 
cism of prevailing taste and as a proof of the writer’s extraordinary 
common-sense. She is speaking in particular of Dr. Fordyce’s lan- 
guage. “ Florid appeals are made to heaven, and to the beauteous 
innocents , the fairest images of heaven here below, whilst sober sense 
is left far behind .... I particularly object to the lover-like phrases 

of pumped-up passion, which are everywhere interspersed 

Speak to them (women) the language of truth and soberness, and 
away with the lullaby strains of condescending endearment! Let 
themselves be taught to respect themselves as rational creatures, 
and not led to have a passion for their own insipid persons. It 
moves my gall to hear a preacher descanting on dress and needle- 
work: and still more, to hear him address the British fair , and the 
fairest of the fair, as if they had only feelings 99 (A Vindication of 
the Rights of Women, New York, 1890, p. 150). 
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prone to judge them merely by standards of literary excel- 
lence, and in consequence they rightly feel that they are 
justified either in ignoring them completely or in discuss- 
ing them with rather flippant indifference. But this method 
of approach, while satisfactory enough as far as it goes, 
neither throws light on the relation of the novels to revolu- 
tionary thought nor explains the impression they made on 
many of Godwin’s contemporaries. 18 As has been again and 
again emphasized, Godwin, after his marriage with Mary 
Wollstonecraft and in the interval between the publication 
of Caleb William and St. Leon, came to see the error of 
his inflexible statement that, under the guidance of his 
reason and without regard for the disquieting emotions of 
gratitude, patriotism, and love of kin, the individual is 
always under obligation to regulate his actions with a view 
to their ultimate utility to society, as it is thus only that 
he can achieve the ideal of justice and philanthropy. 
Godwin now admits the importance of feeling as a motive 
for conduct ; instead of deprecating its influence, he grants 
its ethical justification, and in his Preface to St. Leon 
expresses the conviction that the cultivation of family 
affections is absolutely indispensable to the complete de- 
velopment of the individual, and, instead of checking, 
fosters wider social sympathy. Whether or not “the 
culture of the heart ” invalidates the rationalistic theories 
of Political Justice is not -the question here, and, at all 
events, it is a conclusion which Godwin himself denies. 
As we have seen, underneath the forbidding exterior of 
Political Justice and more unmistakably in Caleb Williams , 
there flowed a current of sentimentalism, and Godwin’s 

“ E.g., Am6d£e Pichot compares Godwin not unfavorably to Byron 
(Esaai sur la vie , le caraot&re ei le g6nie de lord Byron, Paris, 1830, 
p. 79). 

• 2 
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later attitude toward the tender emotions is probably not 
so much a complete change of front as a consistent out- 
growth of existent tendencies. The upehot is that in 
St Leon and in all his subsequent novels this new faith 
in domestic affection and his doctrine of love reinforce 
one another and gradually merge together into a senti- 
mental gospel of love. So impressed by St Leon was Mir. 
Fellows, one of Anna Seward’s correspondents, that he 
/thought Godwin on the way to become a Christian and 
j “ the able champion of revelation.” 19 Certainly Godwin 
now neglects the role of sage for that of a hysterical 
rhapsodist 

In St Leon Godwin shows the necessity of revising the 
ideals dominating the life of the individual. His method 
is to start his hero out in life under the guidance of false 
ideals, to subject him to a varied and painful experience 
in which his ideals, being tested, prove delusions, and, 
finally, to lead him by degrees to the perception of essential 
ethical values. St. Leon is an aristocrat, cherishing the 
typically false notions that wealth, display, and princely 
luxury, are the only means to happiness. Reduced in cir- 
cumstances, he lives in retirement with his noble wife and 
four children what is really an idyllic existence, but he 
scarcely appreciates his blessings. When he learns from 
a stranger the secret of immortality and the philosopher’s 
stone, all his sleeping ambitions burst into life. His 
imagination is inflamed by the hope of realizing splendid 
dreams of earthly glory and of restoring his wife and 
children to the position in society which was theirs by 
birth. With impressive, even if extravagant irony, God- 
win exposes the fallacy of St. Leon’s hope. His wealth 

™ Letters of Anna Seward (6 vols., Edinburgh, 1811), vol. v, 
Letter u. 
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increases his wants, and makes him dissatisfied with his 
peaceful life; and his inability to explain satisfactorily 
the source of his wealth estranges him from his son, breaks 
the heart of his wife, and entails unutterable misery upon 
himself. 

In the terms of revolutionary philosophy what is the 
significance of St. Leon? In unmasking the hollowness 
of wealth, luxury, and worldly ambition Godwin meant to 
illuminate as truths the principle of human brotherhood 
and the joy and wisdom of a simple life. To these ideals 
St Leon had, at first, been indifferent, but when it was too 
late, he realized their supreme value. The man who does 
not crave for the sympathy of his fellows, is abnormal, 
because, as Godwin insists, love is not an occasional or 
incidental need of man’s nature, but a fundamental 
requirement of his soul. It quickens and, in fact, condi- 
tions the development of his whole spiritual being. In- 
deed, the possibilities of emotional life can be realized 
only in social communication; pleasurable feelings are 
intensified by the responsive joy of our fellows, and pain- 
ful feelings are assuaged only by the sympathy of others. 
So the demands of his inmost being weave about the indi- 
vidual a network of a thousand ties which bind him 
inevitably and for his own good to the society in which he 
lives. Domestic affection is no longer selfish in its tendency 
and at variance with the principles of absolute morality, 
as Godwin had asserted in Political Justice, but it is a 
noble manifestation of a deeply rooted instinct. No 
wonder St Leon, contemplating his family, cries, “What 
are gold and jewels and precious utensils? Mere dross 
and dirt. The human face and the human heart, recipro- 
cations of kindness and love, and all the nameless sympa- 
thies of our nature, these are the only objects worth being 
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attached to.” 20 Moreover, this affection does not blight 
the growth of social symapthy; rather, indeed, do the 
tender duties of the family circle awaken into activity a 
desire to help others not akin to us. 

The love of wife and children does not, however, satisfy 
man’s need for sympathy, Godwin assures us. The de- 
pendence of the individual upon society is portrayed with 
poignant force in St. Leon’s awful realization that his 
superhuman powers have blasted a chasm between him and 
the whole human race. He perceives with anguish that, 
by reason of his exemption from earthly cares, his hopes 
and fears, joys and sorrows, all will be of another order, 
such as no mortal can comprehend. The very gift of 
immortality seems a curse, and he shrinks with loathing 
from the contemplation of the future to which he is 
doomed. It will be his cruel destiny to see the coming 
and going of successive generations of men, and love for 
him will be a futile passion because every mortal must 
inevitably be torn from him by death. “ I can no longer 
cheat my fancy; I know that I am alone. The creature 
does not exist with whom I have any common language, or 
any genuine sympathy. Society is a bitter and galling 
mockery to my heart ; it only shows in more glaring colors 
my desolate condition.” 21 The philosophers of the 
“ selfish theory ” had claimed that man sought social inter- 
course not out of love of his kind, but merely for the sake 
of the personal material advantages which such an inter- 
course afforded. Godwin comes to the rescue of human 
nature, and shows that St. Leon, placed by his peculiar 
powers beyond all need of mortal assistance, craves, never- 
theless, the society of men. 

" St. Leon , I, p. 248. “ St. Leon , iv, p. 8. 
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The sentimental literature of the day glorified charity. 
Rousseau's Julie distributes alms to beggars, and Harley 
in The Man of Feeling aids old Edwards and his family. 
Gotz von Berlichingen befriends the oppressed, Karl Moor 
relieves widows and orphans and supports young men at 
college, Lord Nelvil in Corinne saves the whole town of 
Ancona from destruction by fire, and in B age’s novel 
Hermsprong, a possessor of a great fortune, who devotee 
his time to assisting suffering merit, succors the victims of 
a storm, as well as Cornish miners, who are on a strike. 
But the philanthropic schemes of St. Leon outstrip them 
all. Filled with an ambition to achieve something com- 
mensurate with his superhuman powers, he journeys to 
Hungary, and, assuming the function of a god, under- 
takes to relieve the whole nation from the misery into 
which it has been plunged by the wair. He builds innu- 
merable houses, imports corn, and plants a vast area with 
grain. Wherever he appears, he is followed by the bless- 
ings of the people; “the very children are taught with 
their infant tongues to lisp the virtues of the Saviour of 
Hungary." 22 

Over against St. Leon, the lover of his species, Godwin 
sets the Titanic misanthrope, Bethlem Gabor. Like Karl 
Moor of Schiller's Robbers , he is the embodiment of tre- 
mendous energy, his passions have superhuman violence, 
and in the blindness of egoism he would annihilate the 
whole human race for a personal wrong. But here a very 
definite distinction must be drawn between Godwin's atti- 
tude toward misanthropy and that of many other writers 
of the romantic period. The active misanthropy of Karl 
Moor as well, as the contempt for mankind which is 

Leon, iv, p. 61. 
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implied in the Weltschmerz of such characters as Saint- 
Preux and Werther, is portrayed as an expression of cyni- 
cism that is justified by the manners and insipidity of 
the average man; Rousseau, Goethe, and Schiller are, in 
reality, voicing their own disconent. Godwin, however, 
did not take misanthropy as his theme because he had lost 
faith in human nature. Far from it To cherish bitter 
feelings toward mankind, he believes, is no assurance of 
superiority of soul, but a spiritual misfortune, cutting off 
the individual from all the ennobling advantages of social 
intercourse. The hatred of mankind is not sanctioned 
because evil may exist in human nature ; in truth, misan- 
thropy betokens a lamentable blindness to the excellence 
that is the possession of every man, woman, and child. In 
its origin Godwin regards misanthropy as a perversion of 
the inborn human craving for love. Taking, perhaps, sug- 
gestions from the calamity that befell Macduff, Godwin 
represents Gabor’s inveterate hatred as the result of his in- 
tense affection for his wife and children, who were slaugh- 
tered in his castle during his absence. As St. Leon, the 
philanthropist, tells us, he felt no repulsion in the com- 
pany of Gabor, because he knew that “ all the unsocial pro- 
pensities that animated him were the offspring of love,” 
and he took pleasure “ in examining the sublime desolation 
of a mighty soul.” 28 

Had he possessed the lyrical power of Rousseau, God- 
win’s exaltation of this gospel of love would remind us 
more often of Jean- Jacques. At any rate, he floods his 
book with feeling. This excessive emotionalism has been 
justly struck at by the anonymous parodist of St. Leon, 
who, after burlesquing one of Godwin’s domestic scenes, 
bursts out rapturously, “ It was indeed a delicious sight, 

n Bt. Leon, iv, p. 129. 
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and I think I have well described it I am but a bad 
hand at sublime description, but at the tender, pathetic, 
homely scene, I do not know my equal.” 24 From our 
point of view this ridicule seems well deserved, but the 
fact remains, to judge from the comments of Godwin’s con- 
temporaries, that St. Leon deeply impressed many of its 
readers. We may be assured it appealed to a host of 
Rousseauists who had been indifferent to the austere 
statement of the doctrine of benevolence in Political 
Justice. It is a book completely of its time, bom of glow- 
ing optimism, and valuable as a revelation of what a revo- 
lutionary idealist thought of human nature. In its de- 
lineation of the tragedy of the individual cut off from 
opportunity to satisfy the longing of his being for com- 
panionship, it is in harmony with the spirit of the Ancient 
Mariner and Frankenstein. If other evidence were want- 
ing, these three works would show how deeply the age was 
feeling about the doctrine of brotherhood. 

IV 

Fleetwood clarifies still further Godwin’s judgment of 
the unhappy individual who is bound to society by no ties 
of sympathy, and reveals him in reaction against that 
particularly ignoble form of sentimentalism, the Welt- 
schmerz. In so far as that is the case, the novel is inter- 
esting as Godwin’s commentary on an emotional pose that 
many of his generation, and Byron is particular among 
Englishmen, regarded as distinctly “ the correct thing ” 
among fashionable swaggerers. Significantly enough, God- 
win would cure this sentimental pessimism by a doctrine 
of optimism scarcely less sentimental in its own way. 

"St. Godwin, p. 31. 
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Fleetwood is the spiritual brother of those languid 
epicures in feeling, Saint-Preux and Werther, Chateau- 
briand’s Rene, Madame de Stael’s Lord Nelvil, Senan- 
cour’s Obermann, and Lamartine’s yet unborn Raphael. 
Nurtured among the wild Welsh mountains and in the 
pathetic solitude of a motherless childhood, Fleetwood has 
developed a most exquisite sensibility. After a period of 
dissipation on the continent, where he is deceived by two 
mistresses in turn, and after acquaintance with the insin- 
cerity of literary life and the corruption of politics, he 
realizes the chasm between the ideal and the actual and 
tastes all the bitterness of disillusionment. In his loneli- 
ness he travels for years to discover relief for his ermvi, 
but all in vain. He finally arrives at the age of forty-five, 
hopeless of finding a true friend, contemptuous of all 
human interests, convinced of the insipidity of life and 
the spiritual emptiness of a world in which no one of his 
ideals comes to fruition. When we see Fleetwood in this 
mood, we expect that, like many another victim of impo- 
tent idealism, he will attempt to escape from hideous 
reality by suicide. Werther took the fatal step; Saint- 
Preux, Rene, Obermann, and Raphael contemplated it. 

At this very point Godwin reacts, and reacts decisively, 
against the solution which most of his contemporaries 
would have given to Fleetwood’s spiritual dilemma. He 
represents Fleetwood as becoming acquainted, at this cru- 
cial moment of his career, with Macneil, a disciple of 
Rousseau. This gentleman, who has a sublime faith in 
the essential goodness of humanity, quickly exposes the 
sophistry of Fleetwood’s convictions. In protest against 
Fleetwood’s contempt for man, Macneil assures him that 
almost every individual of the species is “ endowed with 
angelic virtues,” and that whenever he sees a man, he 
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recognizes him as “ something to love — not with a love of 
compassion, but with a love of approbation.” 25 Fleet- 
wood^ life is unnatural, because even a rapturous love of 
nature and of brute creation cannot satisfy man’s inborn 
need for the society of his kind. A life of solitude is 
spiritually barren ; to complete his existence Macneil urges 
Fleetwood to marry. “ The discipline which arises out of 
the domestic charities has an admirable tendency to make 
man, individually considered, what a man ought to 

be If you are now wayward and peevish and 

indolent and hypochondriacal, it is because you weakly 
hover on the outside of the pale of society.” 26 For a time 
Fleetwood shrinks from the responsibilities which mar- 
riage would thrust upon him, but finally he weds one of 
Macneil’s daughters. Although his love for his wife is 
great, yet when he is forced to change his habits, his 
nervous irritability makes him resent every trifling sacri- 
fice, and before he is able to adjust himself, he almost 
wrecks his marriage through his unreasonable jealousy. 
Godwin undoubtedly shows genuine psychological insight 
in his representation of the conflict between Fleetwood’s 
love and his undisciplined impulses . 27 

What is the exact bearing of Godwin’s reaction against 
the Weltschmerz? In the first place, convinced of the 
essential solidarity of the human race and the value of 
social intercourse, he rejects the notion that any individual 
can afford to hold himself aloof from his fellows in fancied 
superiority. To appreciate the importance of this protest 

"Fleetwood (2 vols., New York, 1805), n, p. 29. 

"Ibid., n, p. 47. 

91 Contrast Fleetwood with Constant de Rebecque’s novel, Le Mari 
Sentimental (1785), in which a man of feeling marries a woman 
of the world and, deeply wounded by the lack of sympathy between 
his wife and himself, puts an end to his own life. 
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one has only to read the literature of the romantic period 
to find, constantly recurring, the idea that genius is synony- 
mous with martyrdom ; to be harried by duties from which 
his talent should exempt him, and to be scorned by a dull, 
uncomprehending world is conceived as the unhappy lot of 
every finer spirit . 28 In the second place, Godwin shows 
the utter futility of pursuing an unattainable ideal that 
alienates the individual from the world, and fallaciously 
enough, seems to relieve him of the necessity of doing 
what good lies in his power. The ideal is to be found in 
the actual ; so Fleetwood discovers that in marriage he has 
realized the ideal of friendship for which he has sought 
so long . 29 Furthermore, Godwin in this novel and else- 
where argues against sentimental passivity when he insists 
that it is nothing less than immoral for an individual to 
cherish unduly painful emotions that will incapacitate him 
for useful benevolent activities . 80 That delicacy of feeling 
which impairs a man’s energy, is only another name for 
selfishness. To cure the Weltschmerz Godwin urges the 
hopeless sufferer to substitute altruistic motives for the 
egoistic impulses governing his life. Suicide is only a 
cowardly escape from every man’s duty to do as much 
good as he can in the world . 81 In a word, then, St. Leon 
wrecked his life, because he did not heed the gospel of 
love until it was too late ; Fleetwood, after a bitter spiritual 
struggle, carries it into practice and enjoys the blessings 

" E. g., Mme. de Stall’s Corinne. The Hortense of Mme. de Genlis 
effectively burlesques the literary affectations of Corinne. 

“Compare: Lothario’s conviction that “here or nowhere is 
America” ( Wilhelm Meister, Bk. vn, Ch. m). 

"St. Leon , m, p. 131. Deloraine (2 vols., London, 1833), I, p. 279; 
n, p. 198. 

"Compare Godwin’s letter to a despondent friend (Kegan Paul, 
William Godwin, I, p. 142). 
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which St Leon had thrown away. Godwin should, indeed, 
have great credit for reacting against the peculiarly morbid j 
form of sentimentalism that flourished more on the conti- 
nent than in England, and of which the victims deserve 
pathological investigation no less than literary study. 
Without question his criticism of the pessimistic pose and 
his recognition of the power of social intercourse to disci- 
pline and develop character show the soundest thinking, 
but unfortuately his tendency to believe so well of human 
nature that he will not tolerate the attitude of the misan- 
thropist, is tainted more than once by almost maudlin 
optimism. Curiously enough, Godwin’s solution of the 
spiritual trouble of his age is akin to Goethe’s ideal of 
self-renunciation ; but whereas in its consummation Faust’s 
philanthropy is purged completely of egotism, the altruism 
of St. Leon and Fleetwood is always associated with the 
delicious self-consciousness of the sentimentalist, seeking 
opportunities for indulging his feelings and enjoying the 
contemplation of his own benevolence. Godwin’s doctrine 
of philanthropy is too deeply rooted in sentimentalism to 
attain to the noble dignity, the restraint, and self-forget- 
fulness of Goethe’s ideal . 82 

a It is unnecessary to discuss Mandeville in detail. It is sufficient 
to quote the most significant arguments by which Henrietta strives 
to reclaim her brother from misanthropy. “ By the very constitu- 
tion of our being we are compelled to delight in society. ... If 
man could meet man in an uninhabited island how would he rejoice 
in his good fortune! .... Oh, then, how should beings of this 
wonderful structure, hail each other's presence, love each other’s 
good, and strain their utmost nerve, to defend each other from in- 
jury. He [i. e., man] is just what his nature and circumstances 
have made him. ... If he is corrupt, it fa because he has been 
corrupted. . . . Gave him a different education, place him under 
other circumstances, . . . and he would be altogether a different 
creature. He is to be pitied therefore, not regarded with hatred; 
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This study has made clear that Godwin’s novels more 
and more approach in character the typical sentimental 
story of the day. He repeats the conventional situations 
and drains them of their tears. The truth is that Godwin 
in Caleb Williams, and, to a much greater degree, in his 
subsequent novels, rarely sees the necessity of putting any 
restraint upon the expression of emotion, providing he 
deems the object that excites it a worthy one. His convic- 
tion that the character of every individual is determined 
by the forces that play upon him in his environment, en- 
ables him to regard as a martyr the man whom society has 
branded as a criminal, and accordingly he can indulge with- 
out compunction in the luxury of compassion. His rejec- 
tion of “ the selfish theory,” his belief in the universal, 
instinctive hunger for the sympathies of social relation- 
ships, and his ideal of philanthropy stimulate the imagina- 
tion and tap inexhaustible sources of feeling. Certainly, 
if experience does not justify Fleetwood’s and Mande- 
ville’s sweeping contempt for their fellows, it no less fails 
to support Macneil’s simple faith that every man is “ fully 
prepared and eager to do a thousand virtuous acts the 
moment the occasion is afforded him.” 83 We have tried 
to show that these sentimental tendencies are not so much 
a departure from, as an unfolding of, some of the prin- 
ciples of Political Justice . The rationalistic structure of 
Godwin’s philosophy disintegrated, as it were, under the 
influence of ideas and emotional tendencies that he had 

to be considered with indulgence, not made an object of revenge; 
to be reclaimed with mildness, to be gradually inspired with confi- 
dence, to be enlightened and better informed as to the mistakes into 
which he has fallen, not made the butt and object of our ferocity ” 
(vol. I, pp. 190 seq). 

“ Fleetwood , n, p. 31. 
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assimilated from Rousseauism- If our contention be cor- 
rect, this discussion not only illumines the system of God- 
win^ own thought, but also indicates additional reasons 
why his influence upon his contemporaries was so great. 
Whether he would have admitted it is a question, but the 
fact is that the inmost shrine of his philosophy might be 
entered by way of either the reason or the feelings. The 
preference seems to have been for the latter way, if we 
can judge by the character and writings of some of his 
most ardent disciples, enthusiastic reformers like John 
Thelwall and young Shelley. Undoubtedly they con- 
ceived themselves as the advocates of a most austere intel- 
lectualism, but in reality they were responding to an appeal 
of a very different order. 

B. Sprague Allen. 
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II.— DESCRIPTION IN THE DRAMAS OF 
GRILLPARZER 

Description as commonly understood is portrayal in 
language; specifically, poetical description is the esthetic 
representation of objects through the medium of speech. 
I shall assume for the purposes of the following discussion 
that such representation is possible, that poetry is, though 
not exclusively, a “ representative ” art Such an assump- 
tion does not equate poetry and painting, since the media 
of an art determine the substance and form of that art. 
Now the media of poetic representation, mental images, 
have indeed many points of likeness to the actual sense 
perceptions through which the painter affects us, since 
mental images have their origin in percepts ; otherwise they 
would be poor means of representing objects. But there 
exist also many obvious differences between images and 
percepts, such as different degrees of intensity, perma- 
nence, specificness. These differences condition differences 
between poetry and painting. There are other differences. 
The formative artist, for example, is confined to an appeal 
to the sense of sight, while the poet knows no such limita- 
tion. I shall take occasion in the course of the following 
discussion to call attention to such matters, when the 
examples are before us. 

We may divide descriptions into epic, lyric, and dramatic, 
in accordance with the kind of work in which they occur 
and the different purposes they serve. The specifically 
epic description is historical. Its purpose is to bring to 
our realization a presumably unfamiliar, and certainly 
absent milieu or person. It is the purest type of descrip- 
tion. The purpose of the lyric description is essentially 
30 
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self-expression, not portrayal as such. The poet seizes 
upon some object in his experience, and by reproducing it 
or by giving it emotional significance (or both) gives form 
to the particular poetic or creative impulse within him. 
Description in the drama may be either epic or lyric. In 
Shakespeare it is predominantly epic. Such descriptions 
as those in the third act of Romeo and Juliet are rare. 

It is the purpose of the following paper to present the 
distinguishing qualities of the descriptions in the more 
specifically poetic dramas of Grillparzer, the so-called 
Hellenic dramas : Sappho, The 0 olden Fleece, and Hero . I 
have examined the descriptions chiefly from two points of 
view. It is clear, in the first place, that a description must 
justify its existence in a drama in some special way. 
Particularly in Grillparzer’s dramas. For Grillparzer was 
of the opinion that the essential quality of a drama is, 
that it is a progressive action in present time. Goethe 
says, “ das Drama ist eine Gegenwart,” and Grillparzer 
in quoting him calls this utterance “ ein ewig wahres 
Wort.” A description would seem, except under special 
circumstances, to be little compatible with such an action. 
The demonstration that description may be a legitimate 
device of the dramatist will be our first task. In. the 
second place, it seemed valuable and interesting to analyze 
the many descriptions for the methods which Grillparzer 
employs. The results of these examinations are here 
presented in summary. 

The subjects which Grillparzer treats descriptively are 
limited in number: the chief characters in the drama, the 
milieu, and certain things which play an important part 
in the drama, such as Hero’s lamp or the golden fleece. 
We may examine first the descriptions of the chief char- 
acters. It is pertinent to ask whether there is need of 
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describing persons whom we see before us. The answer 
is not far to seek. The stage obscures the finer details 
of personal appearance by make-up, unnatural lighting, 
and its distance from the spectator. The dramatist is 
quite within his rights when he supplies these deficiencies. 
Moreover the actor who is playing a role is rarely able to 
“ look the part ” in all its subtler nuances. These the poet 
may well draw in for us with his pen. A third reason 
brings us into contact with a fundamental principle of 
Grillparzer’s technique, a principle he has himself stated 
with considerable vigor. “ Zuhorer,” he says, “ sind wie 
ein Eudel Schulknaben, denen man immer wieder ‘ Aufge- 
passt! ’ zurufen muss.” We are poor listeners, poor ob- 
servers; we do not see much that we might see for the 
looking ; the poet must definitely call ouir attention to such 
matters as are important for us to see. We are not, it 
may be added, perhaps wholly to blame for our lack of 
observation. We are so accustomed to having to ignore 
inconsistencies between the actor and that which he is 
portraying, that we are inclined to pass by without notice 
the points in which an appropriate relation exists. 

Description of persons in the drama is description of 
one character by another, and so may be made a very 
useful dramatic device. Let us review some examples. 
Sappho takes occasion perhaps half a dozen times 1 during 
the play to describe Phaon, and each description is the 
reflection of her changing feelings toward her lover. 
Hebbel insists that art is a V eranschaulichung, a transla- 
tion without residue of the abstract into sensuous terms. 
Grillparzer, though he phrased the matter differently, 
worshipped at the same shrine. When he causes Sappho 
to let her changing attitude toward Phaon shine through 

1 Notably 72 flf., 240 flf., 370 flf., 843 ff. 
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a series of descriptions, he has given us this change in 
concrete terms, artistically, and dramatically, for he has 
represented it, not related it. In the same way Medea 
betrays her attitude toward Kreusa. These descriptions 
are worth quoting. The first one, on the occasion of the 
meeting of the two women, is quite impersonal. Medea 
says (Med., 383 ff.) : 

Ein Kdnigskind, wie du, bin ich geboren, 

Wie dn ging einst ich auf der ebnen Bahn, 

Das Reohte blind erf assend mit dem Griff ; 

Ein KBmgskind, wie dn, bin ich geboren, 

Wie du vor mir etehet, sch5n und bell und gl&naend, 

So stand auch icb einet neben meinem Vater, 

Sein Abgott und der Abgott meines Volks. 

Later, when Medea knows Kreusa a little better, she 
Ventures farther (Med., 414 ff.) : 

Du hist, ich sab’s, von aiitig mildem Wesen, 

So sicher deiner selbst und eins mit dir; 

Mir hat ein Gott das schbne Gut vensagt. 

The culmination of Medea’s affection for Kreusa finds 
expression in the beautiful lines (Med., 678 ff.) : 

Ich eeh’ dich an, und seh’ dich wieder an, 

Und kann an deinem Anblick kaum mich s&tt’gen. 

Du Gute, Fromme, scb5n an Leib und Seele, 

Das Herz, wie deine Kleider, bell und rein ! 

Gleich einer weiseen Taube schwebeert du, 

Die Fltigel breitend, fiber dieses Leben 
Und netzest keine Feder an dem Schlamm, 

In dem wir ab uns k&mpfend mtihmm weben. 


When Medea feels herself betrayed by Kreusa we have 
a different note {Med., 1121 ff.) : 

Du auch hierf weisse, eilberhelle Sohlanget 
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And again {Med., 1144 ff.) : 

Du aber, die hier gleisend steht und heuchelnd 
In falscher Reinheit niedersieht auf mich, 

I oh sage dir, du wirst die weisoen Hiinde ringen, 

Medeens Los beneiden gegen dein’s. 

There are some descriptions of persons, the purpose of 
which is only secondarily, if at all, to reveal the state of 
mind of the speaker, but rather to create in the audience 
a desired attitude toward the described character. Such 
are, for example, the descriptions in Eucharis’ recit 
(1900 ff.), which prepare us to receive a Sappho much 
changed from the woman who left us. 

Wer aie jetzt sah. . . . 

Als Uberird’sche ha/tt’ er sie begrtisst. 

With this difference in mind we may look through the 
descriptions in the dramas which concern us. I have 
purposely combined the two groups in order to avoid an 
over-emphasis on what is not infrequently merely an 
academic distinction. 

In Sappho we have, from the lips of Phaon, a descrip- 
tion of the heroine at Olympia, the purpose of which is 
twofold (221 ff.). The lines give us a pretty clear idea 
of Sappho’s distinguished position and at the same time 
betray the nature of Phaon’s passion for her. It is not 
love of the woman Sappho, but adoration of the distin- 
guished poetess, hero worship, and as such, unstable. 
Melitta is the first to perceive Phaon as Sappho’s trium- 
phal procession approaches: her brief comparison of him 
to Apollo (31 ff.) is an indication of the future course of 
events and at the same time prepares Phaon’s entrance. 
The descriptions of Melitta are fairly numerous. Sappho’s 
sharply derogatory words betray her jealousy (964 ff.): 
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“ Ein albem Kind mit bloden Mienen.” Phaon tells us 
what most impressed him in Melitta (608 ff.) : 

Die jungfr&ulicihe StiUe gl&nzte liebiich 
Durch all den wilden Taumel des Gelags. 

She seems to him “ ein susses, liebes, unbefangnes Kind ” 
(646). The elaborate picture of the little girl at her bath 
which Eucharis gives us (991 ff.), is intended so to warm 
our hearts toward Melitta that we shall thoroughly under- 
stand Phaon’s desertion of Sappho in her favor. 

The descriptions of persons in the Golden Fleece are not 
materially different from those in Sappho. We have in 
both plays the same triangular relation of the main char- 
acters, and the descriptions are limited pretty largely to 
these. The descriptions of Jason by Medea explain her 
sudden enamoration ( Arg 540, 558, 1028, 1041). More- 
over, Grillparzer conceived J ason as a brilliant hero, 2 and 
such figures are unfortunately rare among professional 
actors. The poet throws the illusion of splendor over the 
disappointing reality. Just as Melitta comments on 
Phaon’s fine appearance, Kreusa gives us a little picture 
of Jason {Med., 601 ff.) : 

Er sang das Liedchen noch als Knabe, 

Als er bei uns, in unserm Hause wohnte. . . . 

Es ist nur kurz und eben nicht sehr sch5n; 

AUein er wusst’ es gar so htibsch zu singen, 

So tibermtitig, trotzend, spdttisch fast. 

We have already discussed some of the descriptions of 
Kreusa. In general they are not very significant, for 
Kreusa is a rather typical figure. Almost the only quality 
to which reference is made is her “ whiteness,” symbolical 

* Backmann, Die Anfange der Medeadichtung , Weida, 1010, pp. 54 
and 77. 
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of course of her purity and simplicity {Med., 672, 
2210 ff.). The little picture of her with Jason’s helmet 
held above her yellow hair {Med., 743 ff.) shows us the 
despairing reawakening of Jason’s love for her. The de- 
scriptions of Medea are by all means the most important. 
They serve a variety of purposes. Medea as Grillparzer 
conceived her was a complex character in whom innate 
possibilities for good were constantly opposed by induced 
potentialities for evil. Such complexity, if it is to have 
a full artistic representation, must be evident to the senses, 
must find expression in the contradictory elements of 
Medea’s outward aspect. But such a complexity might 
long fail to find an entirely adequate impersonation, or 
even if it were well represented by the features of the 
actress, might well fail to impress the audience. The 
limitations of reality can again be offset by the resources 
of poetical description. It is therefore the enigmatical, 
the contradictory in Medea which is oftenest expressed in 
the descriptions. Phryxus says of her that she seems to 
be half a Menad and half a Grace {Gst., 242 ff.). To 
J ason when he first sees her in her tower she is a “doppel- 
deutiges Geschopf ” ( Arg ., 427 ff.). When Milo sees the 
barbarian in her, Jason sees her beauty {Arg., 1100 ff.). 
Later he opines that she only seemed 8 beautiful 11 im 
Abstich ihrer nachtlichen Umgebung ” {Med., 463). In a 
curious description the Colchian woman Gora is sketched 
for us, not for her own sake, but that we may realize how 
Jason felt toward her and Colchis. Jason says to her 
{Med., 200 ff.) : 

Die Hand zuckt nach dem Schwert: geh, weil’s noch Zeit ist! 

Mich hat’s schon oft geltlstet, zu versuchen, 

Ob deine Stirn so hart ist, als sie scheint. 


■Gr. is at considerable pains to impress Idle reality of Medea’s 
beauty upon us (G#t., 263 ff., Arg., 002, 1316). 
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The very elaborate descriptions of Hero and Leander in 
Hero serve to individualize, to make more real, the two 
chief persons of the drama, a peculiar necessity in the 
dramatization of so well known a story. But they serve 
more particular purposes in addition. Naukleros’ descrip- 
tion of Hero (622 ff.) makes evident to us in a way that 
is not to be mistaken Hero’s unfitness for the conventual 
life of a priestess of that heavenly Aphrodite who is 
“ geschlechtloe, weil sie selber das Geschlecht ” ; 

Die Priesterin selbst; ein herrlich prangend Weibt 
Die besser tat am heut’gen frohen Tag 
Der Liebe Treu zu sdhwdren ewiglich, 

Ala ihr sich zu entziehn bo arm als karg. 

The description, like Eucharis’ picture of Melitta at her 
bath, has a mildly amorous effect upon the hearer and 
strengthens in him the realization of Leander’s passion. 
Naukleros’ descriptions of Leander are partly expository; 
they reveal to us what Leander has been previous to his 
discovery of Hero, and they help to make comprehensible 
Hero’s sudden love. Hero’s descriptions of Leander are 
mostly of her dead lover. They reveal her adoration of 
him, and by disclosing the fearful physical shock of the 
touch of his death-cold hand, they help to convince us 
of the possibility of Hero’s death. 

The descriptions of milieu in the different dramas serve 
various purposes and are of different kinds; for the rela- 
tion of the milieu to the action is more or less close in 
different plays, or at different times in the same play. 
The location of the action of Sappho on the island of 
Lesbos has comparatively little significance. The action 
would have gone on no whit differently in Athens or 
Syracuse. This does not necessarily imply that the place 
of action is reduced to the absolute neutrality of the classic 
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French drama. There is, on the contrary, a great deal of 
what Sauer calls “ marine insularity ” in the atmosphere 
and language of the play. Qrillparzer seems indeed to 
have had an unusually clear picture of his stage before him, 
for his characters make ever and anon references to their 
surroundings. These references take frequently in Sappho 
the form 4 of a sensuous elaboration of the word “ Hier,” 
and they serve most often to give sensuous form to the 
emotional state of the speaker : they are lyric descriptions 
in the strict sense of the word (456 ff., 878 ff., 1197 ff.). 
Once at any rate the description is intended to give the 
milieu emotional significance. Sappho tells us in a few 
lines (48 ff.) what Lesbos means to her. Her words bind 
the action and the place more closely together. Quite 
similar is Phaon’s later summary of his experiences in 
Lesbos (1613 ff.). He urges Melitta: 

Hier setze dich auf diesen Rasensitz, 

Hier, wo dein mi ides, himmelklares Auge 
Zum erstenmale mir entgegen glRnzte 
Und, wie dee T&gea goldner Morgenstrahl, 

Des Schlafes dtistre Bande von mir lttste, 

In den mich jene Zauberin gesungen ; 

Hier, wo die Lieb* ibr holdes Werk begann, 

Auf dieser Stelle sei ©a auch vollendet! 

In the Golden Fleece the descriptions of places have 
quite another character, for here the milieu is a factor in 

4 The form is perhaps a reminiscence of Rudenz’s lines in Wilhelm 
Tell ( 1094 ff.) : 

Hier, wo der Knabe frdhlich aufgeblttht, 

Wo tausend Freudespuren mich umgeben, 

Wo alle Quellen mir und BRume leben, 

Im Vaterland willst du die meine werden. 

The most striking parallel is Sappho 48 ff., where the poetess tells 
her compatriots that her newly-won laurels are meaningless to her 
everywhere except in Lesbos. Her words are thus both an expression 
and a proof of the enduring hold of early environment. 
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the action. Grillparzer, who was chiefly interested, he 
tells us, in explaining the character of Medea, felt that her 
character and actions were explicable only if she was 
conceived as a native of a land of harsh contours and 
climate. In his poem, Die tragische Muse, he describes 
the background of clouds and grim mountain fastnesses 
from which the figure of Medea disengaged itself : 

fiber Berge bin ich gekommen, 

Durch Schlttnde dir gefolgt. 

Kein Pfad ist, wo ich trete, keine Spur, 

Fern herauf tflnt der Menschen Stimme, 

T6nt der Herden frbhliches Gelftut* 

Und des Waldbachs Rausch en; 
fiber mir Duft und Nebel, 

Ltigend Gestalten! 

In consonance with this feeling and purpose we find many 
descriptions of Colchis. They do not as a rule portray, 
but rather they supplement the visual impressions which 
we receive from the stage setting, 6 and they lay much 
emphasis upon the effect Colchis has on those who tarry 
within its borders. Milo and Jason and other Argonauts 
join in a thoroughgoing condemnation of the country 
( Arg ., 310 ff., 1178 ff.), and Milo especially feels the effect 
to be very deleterious to character. He feels that the 
Argonauts are becoming barbarians, Jason not less than 
the others (Arg., 1612 ff.). Thus Grillparzer makes evi- 
dent also how such a man as J ason could become enamored 
of such a woman as Medea (Med., 455 ff.) : 

Wir sahen Colchis* wundervolles Land. 

0, hottest du’s gesehn in seinen Nebcin ! 

Der Tag ist Nacht dort und die Nacht Entsetzen, 

Die Menschen aber finstrer als die Nacht. 


* Sauer speaks somewhere of the “ genial skizzierter Hintergrund ** 
of the trilogy. There is little to add to his generalization. 
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Da fand ich aie, die dir so greulich dtinkt ; 

Ich sage dir, sie glich dem Sonnenstrahl, 

Der durch den Spalt in einen Kerker fttllt. 

1st sie hier dunkel, dort erschien sie licht, 

Im Abstich ihrer n&chtlichen Umgebung. 

The descriptions of Greece are less frequent and less 
important, for the reason, apparently, that Greece is 
more familiar to us. Such descriptions as we find are 
intended to give the scene historical or emotional signifi- 
cance. There is one direct contrasting 6 of the two coun- 
tries ( Arg ., 1234 ff.). The lyric description is repre- 
sented by only one or two rudimentary examples (Arg., 
379 ff., Med., 2071 ff., 2288 ff.), for the Golden Fleece 
approaches the form of an historical drama, whereas 
Sappho and Hero are more poetical. 

Hero differs from both the foregoing dramas in the 
relation of the action to the milieu* It bears in this 
respect a closer resemblance to Sappho than to the Golden 
Fleece. Though it is in no sense a milieu drama, the 
action and the scene are very closely woven together. In 
an external way the geography of the play is of impor- 
tance; the location of Hero's tower by the sea, the diffi- 
culty of approach, the Hellespont, Leander's cottage 
whence the light in Hero's tower may be perceived — all 
these things affect the outer course of action, and the 
needful information is conveyed to us in descriptions of 
greater or less length. The lyric-scenic description which 
is found so often in Sappho has given place to a lyric 
description of a different kind, which, however, has its 
representatives in the earlier play. Phaon voices his love 
for Sappho in a description of the things about him and of 

* Or. claimed that the contract between Greece and Colchis formed 
“die Grundlage der Tragik ” in the trilogy ( Werke , Cotta, xix, 

p. 101). 
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the summer eventide. In Hero we have a number of 
descriptions of the time of day which are likewise expres- 
sions of the mood of the speaker. These are mainly of 
the night. Hero describes the morning and the evening 
of her consecration day (12 ff., 1027 ff.). Leander tells 
Hero how dark the night was before her lamp gleamed on 
the horizon (1105 ff.). And Hero describes the cool even- 
ing breezes that lull her into her fatal sleep (1809 ff.). 
The Temple Guard describes the mysteriousness of the 
night (1304 ff.) : 

Und oben war’s so laut, und doch so heimlich, 

Bin FI (i stern und ein R&usohen bier und dort. 

Die g&nze Gegend sdhien erwacht, bewegt : 

Im dichsten Laub ein sonderbares Regen, 

Wie Windeswehn, und wehte doch kein Wind; 

Die Luft gab Schell, der Boden tdnte wieder, 

Und was getdnt und wiederklang, war nichts. 

Das Meer stieg rausohend hdher an die Ufer, 

Die Sterne blinkten, wie mit Augen winkend, 

Ein halb enthttllt Geheimnds schien die Nacht. 

Und dieeer Turm war all des dumpfen Treibens 
Und leisen Regens Mittelpunkt und ZieL 

It is no new thing in literature to find nature in more 
or less mysterious consonance with the action. It is one 
of the privileges of the poet to make a harmonious picture, 
if he so wishes. There is perhaps a less obvious reason 
for the long description here. Grillparzer has to leave 
the events of the night of Hero’s union with Leander un- 
recorded; he offers us an innocent substitute in the form 
of a description of nature in one of her restless and dis- 
turbing moods. 

The elements of the tragedy of Hero are few in number 
and have most of them symbols or representatives in the 
form of concrete things ; the sea, the tower, the couch, the 
temple, the lamp, the night. Each one of these things is 
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described at one time or another, and so described that 
their symbolism, though not stressed, becomes duly impres- 
sive. Leander says of Hero’s lamp (1074 ff.) : 

loll Bah dein Lioht 

Mit hellem Glanze etrahlen durch die Nacht. 

Auch hier war’s Nacht und sehnte aioh naoh Licht, 

Da klomm ich denn herauf. 

Another sort of matter which in all the dramas rather 
frequently serves as a subject of description is the vision. 
Grillparzer thought in dramatic terms. A report of a 
past event or a prophecy of a future one appears in the 
form of a dramatic scene, of a picture. Sappho cannot 
put out of her mind the picture (“ jenes tief verhasste 
Bild ”) of Phaon surprised in the act of kissing Melitta 
(1794). Medea prophesies to Kreusa, “Du wirst stehn 
und die weissen Hande ringen” {Med., 1146), the same 
prognostication that Aietes had made about Medea {Arg., 
1357). In a real hallucination Medea sees the Furies rise 
before her ( Ost ., 503). Hero pictures to herself and 
Naukleros the death struggle of Leander (1954 ff.). 
Closely related to these visions, perhaps technically speak- 
ing of the same nature, are the scenes out of Jason’s past 
life in Corinth with which he entertains Kreusa {Med., 
801-805). They appear in essentially pictorial form and 
the representation of them is often descriptive, though it 
keeps close to the border line of narration and crosses it 
from time to time. Such pictures are common only in 
the Golden Fleece, where they serve to bind more closely 
together the somewhat dispersed action inherent in the 
trilogic form. 

There are a number of descriptions of one sort or another 
incidental to the not very numerous recite of the dramas. 
The matter involved is, I think, of minor importance. 
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All narration, to which division of rhetoric the red t, in 
its outer form at least, belongs, involves some description. 
The fact that such occurs is all that need be noted here. 

The many descriptions of the time of day must be 
especially mentioned. Grillparzer felt that he was more 
than usually sensitive to the different effects of morning, 
noon, and night, and made, as a boy, some very exag- 
gerated statements of the precise nature of this effect. It 
is less important for us to comment on Grillparzer’s 
sensitiveness, which he as a matter of fact shares with 
most mortals, than it is to note the fact that he makes use 
of this human trait as a motif in his dramas. 

It appears from this review that the descriptions in the 
dramas, as far as the subject matter is concerned, do no 
violence to the dramatic form. The descriptions of both 
persons and things supplement to reenforce our visual im- 
pressions or are a concrete expression of the emotional state 
of the speaker. It appears further that in the great 
majority of cases — the exceptions are very rare, perhaps 
four or five in all — the descriptions deal with things we 
can see or have seen. A third important characteristic 
must be noted. Practically none of these descriptions 
causes a pause in the action of the drama. On the con- 
trary, description serves Grillparzer as one very welcome 
instrument in those portrayals, for which he is so justly 
famous, of the genesis and evolution of the emotional 
diathesis of a character (Sap., 191 ff., Aug., 1178 ff.), or 
they serve (lyric descriptions) as a “ Simplifikation und 
Abbreviatur der Mitteilung ” to put the audience en rap- 
port with the emotional status of the character. It should 
be clear that the descriptions in the dramas are not orna- 
mental excrescences, but are vital elements in the concrete 
representation of that ever forward-moving present which 
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constitutes the essential and distinguishing characteristic 
of the dramatic form. 

Before we take up a discussion of the methods which 
Grillparzer uses, we must pause for a moment to look at 
the descriptions of character. “ Es gibt wohl keinen 
Dramatiker, bei dem sich so haufig im Munde der Mit- 
spielenden Abschatzungen der geistigen Begabung dieser 
oder jener Gestalt des Stiickes finden wie bei Grillparzer.” 
This is description of character of the type that one would 
expect to find rather in a novel than in a drama. It is 
difficult to reconcile such analyses with the demand for a 
progressive action, certainly theoretically. Although in 
the concrete case it is usually not hard to find some more 
or less satisfactory justification, the fact remains that they 
are an abstraction in the usually so pragmatic weft of the 
drama. In general there are two forces at work in the 
construction of Grillparzer’s dramas: the desire of the 
author to be clear, to get, beyond a doubt, the effect desired 
from the audience ; and a strong tendency toward realism, 
toward the naturally human in the speech and behavior 
of the characters. Nothing can contribute more to our 
sure and complete comprehension of a character whom we 
have already seen in action, than an analysis in straight- 
forward terms, and nothing is more human that for one 
person to express his estimate of those with whom he is 
intimately associated. So much in general. Ad exempla. 

When Sappho wishes to warn Phaon away from Melitta, 
she tells him the sort of person she thinks her servant to 
be. And incidentally she gives good expression to Grill- 
parzer’s ideal of womanhood (752 ff.). It is hard to con- 
ceive anything more matter of fact than the first part of 
the passage, while the latter part is such a simile as one 
finds in any poetry, save only that it is longer and more 
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highly developed than is visual in the drama with realistic 
tendencies. A description of Melitta’s character combined 
with her personal appearance is to be found in Sappho’s 
verses in the third act (964 ff.). The terms are more 
concrete than in the preceding passage. Instead of ab- 
stractions, we have actions. Melitta has eyes which con- 
tinually seek the floor and lips which prattle childishly. 

In the Golden Fleece we do not find a different pro- 
cedure. We have the best example of character analysis 
in Medea’s description of Jason (Med., 635 ff.) : 

Du kennet dim nicht, ich aber kenn’ ibn ganz ! 

Nur er ist da, er in der gonzen Welt 
Und a! leg andre nichta, ole Stoff zu Taten. 

Voll Selbstheit, nicht dee Nutzena, doch dee Sinne, 

SpieK er mit eeinem und der andern GKlok; 

Lockt’s ihn naoh ORuhm, 00 schlftgt er einen tot. 

Will er ein Weib, so holt er eine sich, 

Was auch dartiber brioht, was ktimmert’s 4 hn ! 

Er tut nur recht, doch recht ist, was er 'will. 

Du kennst ihn nicht, ich aber kenn’ ihn ganz ! 

Hero has fewer of these descriptions of character; to 
the best of my knowledge and belief no long analyses of 
any of the dramatis personae. Hero allows herself the 
luxury of expressing her opinion of various members of 
her family (202 ff.) : 

iMein Vater wolKe, was kein andrer wolHe, 

Und drftngte mich und ztlrnte ohne Grand. 

Die Mutter duldete und echwieg. 

Mein Bruder — von den Menechen all, die leben, 

Bin ich nur einem gram — es ist mein Bruder. 

Als Mterer, und weil ich nur ein Weib, 

Ersah er mich zum Spielwerk seiner Launen ; 

Doch ich hiett gut und grollte still und tief. 

The lines are a fine example of concise and effective 
expression. One scarcely knows whether to be more de- 
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lighted at Hero’s dry and devastating criticism, born of her 
superb self-confidence, or at the naivete of the concluding 
verse. We have additional evidence that men met with 
strong disapproval from Hero (305 ff.). One of the finest 
descriptions in the whole play is spoken by the Priest 
(1753 ff.): 

Mein Innerstes bewegt sich, schau’ ich eie ! 

So still, so king, so Ebenmass in jedem, 

Und immer deuoht es mir, ich miiset’ ihr sagen : 

Blick auf ! Das Unheil g&hnt, ein Abgrund neben dir ! 

Und dooh 1st sie zu sicher und zu feet. 

So far we have discussed only the subject matter and 
the purpose of the descriptions. Of equally great interest 
are the methods employed by Grillparzer to represent this 
subject matter. The data may be classified under several 
not mutually exclusive rubrics: First, arrangement and 
disposition of material; second, matters of diction, in a 
large sense of that word ; third, means of attaining what 
is called “ Anschaulichkeit ” — to wit, an experience in 
terms of sense images, the illusion of actual contact by 
means of the senses with the represented object; 7 fourth, 
methods employed in those descriptions whose main pur- 
pose is an emotional effect and not the creation of a sense 
image. 

I. Disposition. It is a part of all composition to 
arrange the subject matter effectively, and it is a matter 
of common knowledge that Grillparzer’s dramas as a whole 
show a clear, logical, and economical disposition of the 
material. What is true of the dramas as a whole, is true of 
the descriptions in particular. They are strictly unified, 
well planned bits of composition, some of them of note- 

’ Of. J. Cohn, “Die Anechaulichkeit der dichterischen Spraehe,” 
Zeitichr . f&r Ae*t., n ( 1907 ) , pp. 182 ff. 
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worthy length. They are apt to be the elaboration of a 
single idea, as Milo’s description of Colchis ( Arg ., 312 ff.), 
or the Temple Guard’s description of the night ( Hero , 
1303 ff.). Such an elaboration may adopt the plan of 
contrast, as Phryxus’ description of Medea (Ost. y 243 ff.), 
or of accumulation, even repetition of similar elements, as 
in the lines from Hero just cited. Such accumulation is 
a parallel phenomenon to the frequent use of tautology. 
All of these manners of procedure are as familiar in liter- 
ary composition as the homiletic method of announcement, 
elaboration, and concluding repetition of a text. This 
method, in description, usually takes the form of an an- 
nouncement of the total effect, to which details are added 
(Med., 635 ff.). In the descriptions which fall into narra- 
tive form, a climacteric arrangement is not uncommon 
(Sap., 48 ff.). 

II. Diction. All language, especially all written lan- 
guage, is meant to be effective through its form. Both the 
speaker and the writer select among a larger or smaller 
number of alternatives, the vocabulary, sentence order, and 
the like, which seem most fitted to produce the desired 
effect. These things are the externalities of style and are 
to be kept apart from the forms of expression which 
result from the maimer in which the poet apperceives the 
objects which he represents. These externalities may be a 
very important part of a writer’s style, for they may con- 
stitute a large part of his claim to the name of poet; or 
they may, in a given case, be of relatively small import- 
ance. In the first case we may call the poet a rhetorical 
poet, a rhetorician; in the second case, in which the im- 
portance of what Elster 8 denominates the u objective 

‘E. Elster, Prineipien der IAteroturtoissensohaft, n. Band, Stili- 
8tik, H&lle, 1911. 
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forms of esthetic apperception ” exceeds the importance of 
matters of diction, we should not be justified in calling 
the poet rhetorical, even though he uses freely (and all 
writers do so) the same devices of expression as his oppo- 
site, and, to a superficial inspection, seems very similar 
to him. 9 Grillparzer has been called a rhetorician ; 10 
wrongly, I think, though he uses a great many, not to say 
all, of the resources which “ rhetoric ” offers him. These 
rhetorical devices form an important, but not the most 
important part of the peculiarities of his style. We shall 
touch only on the most frequent of the peculiarities of 
diction. 

Speech has tonal elements which may or may not be 
used, as seems most expedient Where sound and subject 
matter are harmonious, the effect of the harmony may be 
very cogent. That onomatopoeia was consciously used by 
Grillparzer appears clearly from some remarks in his 
Studien zur LUeratur. 11 There are plenty of such musical 
imitations in the descriptions. Hero invites the cool wind 
of the evening (1809 ff.) : 

Komm, Wind der Nacht, 

Und kilhle mir das Aug* und heisse W&ngen! 

Kommst du auch fibers Meer, von ihm. 

Und, o, dein Rausch en und der Blotter Liepeln, 

Wie Worte klingt es mir: von ihm wir, ihm, von ihm. 

Another use of sound is less directly imitative. Let an 
example take the place of an abstraction. We note the 
poignancy of the et’s in Sappho’s lines (1200 ff.), 

Und einsam wie ein sp&tverirrter Fremdling 
Geht meines Weinens Stimme durch die Nacht. 


•Cf. 0. Harnack, Easaia, Braunschweig, 1899, pp. 20 ff. 

10 A. Bartels, Literaturgea ., Leipaig, 1909, n, p. 83. O. Harnack, 
op. tit ., p. 11. 

n Werke, Cotta ed., xvi, pp. 68, 98. 
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Alliteration is too usual a phenomenon to require an ex- 
ample. 

Chiasmus is a very common device in the dramas. The 
psychological significance of this “ figure ” lies in the 
closer knitting together of the parts of the sentence. It is 
not as a rule unpleasantly obvious in Grillparzer. Phaon 
says of Sappho’s dress (228 if.) : 

Der Sanm von grttnen Palm- und Lorbeersweigen 
fiprach, Rudun und Frieden sinnig mrt bezeichnend, 

Aus, w m der Didhter braucht und i wsa ihn lotrnt. 

For “ rhetorical ” purposes the determining factor in the 
choice of vocabulary is the affective value of the word. 
Under this head belong two figures of speech which are 
particularly important in the works of Grillparzer, tau- 
tology and hyperbole. They are both to be traced to a 
single impulse in the mind of the poet, the immanent con- 
viction of the inattentiveness of the audience. One strik- 
ing example of each must suffice. Medea ( Gst 35 ff.): 

Dae Opfer krt gebracht, 

Vollendet dm zbgernde Oeschaft, 

Nun Pfeil und Bogen her, die Hunde vor, 

Daee von des Jagdl&rms hallendem Getos 
Der grtine Wald ertbne nah und fern. 

One might with equal propriety speak of des wdssrigen 
Regens feuchtes Nass. Phaon refers to Sappho’s crown as 
u der Herrschaft weithinleuchtend hohes Zeichen ” (235), 
a veritable Highland Light. 

There are a few matters that may be loosely assembled 
under the head of “ poetic diction ” in the technical sense 
of the term, the use of rare, new, or old words and com- 
pounds. Grillparzer was a conservative, but not prudish 
stylist. Just as he was willing at times to use the language 
of everyday speech, though never to excess, he was far 
from shunning the specifically poetic vocabulary, be the 
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words a remnant of the vocabulary of earlier times, or of 
his own devising. Among the obsolete words we may note 
gleisen for gleissen . Such words as Fdhrlichkeit , Estrich , 
Geistergruss, der Friihverblichene, frevel as adjective, be- 
long to the specifically poetic vocabulary. I do not know 
that Grillparzer invented many new compounds. I sus- 
pect that the weithinleuchtend just quoted is new with 
him. Such a compound as lichtversagt, “ denied the light, 
covered up,” is surely unique. Sanders, the lexicographer, 
is cautiously doubtful of its propriety : “ Ich mochte aber 
bezweifeln, dass der Ausdruck dem Horer deutlich und 
verstandlich wird.” Although Grillparzer has a fondness 
for big words on occasion, he is much more conservative 
in their use than either Heine or Kleist. We note unver - 
vmndbar, alldurchdringend, das nachtentstrittne AU , 
U nermesslichkeit, reizdurchwirkt, leer-bedeviungsloser 
Schall. Many are compounds with past participles, as 
leichtgefugt, schamentgeistert. Such words flag our atten- 
tion and stir us from our lethargy. 

III. Anschavlichkeit. We turn now to methods of de- 
scription in a more exclusive sense. Lessing recommended 
the way of description which he felt to be the Homeric 
method par excellence, narration. A poet who wishes to 
describe Achilles’ shield will do well to narrate the stages 
of its manufacture. If a person is to be described, by all 
means let us have him in some characteristic activity. 
Kreusa thus describes Young Jason in a passage already 
quoted (Med., 601 ff.). If a place or a thing is to be 
described, we may tell a little story about it. Thus Sappho 
describes Lesbos (48 ff.), and thus the priest Hero’s 
couch (920 ff.) : 

Das andere Gemacih es birgt dein Lager, 

Dasaelbe, das die Kommende empfing 

Am eraten Tag vor aieben langen Jahren, 
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Das wachsen dich gesehn und reifen, bltthn 
Und weise werden, still und fromm und gut, 

Daseelbe, das um rotgeschlafne Wangen 
Die Tr&ume spielen sah von einem Glttck, 

Das nun verwirklioht. 

Such descriptions are, however vivid, the reverse of pic- 
torial. They are a succession of individual actions. A 
picture can deal with only one action. It not rarely hap- 
pens that a narrative description treats only one action, 
and such a description may be looked upon as the resolu- 
tion of a picture into terms of language. Grillparzer fur- 
nishes us with an occasional example. Such is Eucharis’ 
pretty picture of Melitta at her bath (Sap., 991 ff.) : 

Icb fand sis dort im kl&ren Warner stehn. 

Die Kleider lagen ringsumher am Ufer, 

Und hochgesohtirzt — sie daohie keines Lauschers — 

Wusch, mit den kleinen Hknden Wasser schbpfend, 

Sie, sorgsam reibend, Arme und Gesicht, 

Die von dem Sohein der Sonne duroh die Blitter, 

Von ihrem Eifer und der rauhen Weise, 

Mit der die Kleine eilig rascb verfuhr, 

In hellem Purpur feurig glfihten. 

Wie sie da stand, fdr eine ihrer Nymphen, 

Der jtingsten eine, h&tte sie Diana. . . . 

We may profitably examine in greater detail the subject 
of the difference between a picture and a description. 
Each of the arts has its own “ Stilgesetz,” which condi- 
tions the kind of subject which that art can reasonably be 
expected to represent. A picture, for instance, as afore- 
said, can deal with only one action. It cannot suggest the 
future cessation of the action represented and the substitu- 
tion of a new action in its place, nor can it suggest the 
deletion of the object represented and the substitution of 
new ones ; nor is painting adapted to the representation of 
actions and things, the signifiance of which is not intui- 
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tively perceptible or is ambiguous. If it so happens that 
a subject may be represented in more than one art, the 
adaptation of the original matter is apt to be different. 
Accordingly, we expect the poetic and the pictorial repre- 
sentation of a subject to be ordinarily quite diverse. But 
it is nevertheless possible for the two to be very like one 
another. The poet may, for example, conceive his subject 
in the form of a picture and then describe the unpainted 
scene. This would be pictorial description in the strictest 
sense of the word. As an example of such pictorial apper- 
ception in poetry one may cite the early romances of Wil- 
liam Morris. Nature is time and again conceived in the 
form of a pre-Baphaelite picture. In the poem called 
Golden Wings 12 in the course of a description of a castle 
Morris says: 

Across the moat the fresh west wind 
In very little ripples went. 

Burne-Jones clearly. It c ann ot be doubted, if we com- 
pare with these lines Browning’s verse in Meeting at 

Night: 

The startled little waves that leapt. 

Here we have direct description of Nature herself. 

A little conversation of Kreusa and J ason gives us such 
a picture (Med., 843 ff.) : 

Kreusa. Weisst du, wie ich den Helm aufs Haupt mir setzte? 
Jason. Er war zu weit, du hieltst ihn, sanft geduckt, 

Mit kleinen H&nden ob den goldnen Locken. 

Kreusa, es war eine schflne Zeit! 

But even in cases where the description seems most pic- 
torial, there are usually reasons why the scene would lose 

■Ed. Alfred Noyes, Everyman’s Library, p. 111. 
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a part of its effectiveness if it were transferred to canvas. 
One of the chief reasons is the poetic use of the so-called 
negative traits. It is the exclusive privilege of the poet 
to call attention to details which are not present. Grill* 
parzer can talk of the altar where the Fleece had hung. 
“ Und das war fort” (Med., 987). Another sort of diffi- 
culty for the painter in reproducing a description with his 
art appears from the consideration of a pictorial descrip- 
tion of Jason at Corinth. He complains to Kreusa 
(Med., 801 ff.) : 

Ieh kam den burton Marict entl&ng 

Und duroh die weiten Gaseen eurer Stadt — 

Weiast du nodh, wie duroh sie ioh prangend sohritt 
Ah ich, vor jenem Argonautenzug, 

Hiexher kam, von each Abschied nodh zu nehmen? 

Da wallten sie in dkhtgedr&ngten Wogen 
Von Menschen, Wagen, Pferden, bunt gemengt, 

Die Dficher trugen Sohauende, die Tttrme, 

Und wie urn Sch&tze atritt man aich den R&um. 

Die Luft ertdnte von der Zymbel Lftrm 

Und von dem Lfirm der heilzuscforeinden Menge. 

Dicht drftngt* sie sich rings um die edle Schar, 

Die reioh geechmfickt, in Panzers hellem Leuohten, 

Der Mindeste ein KOndg und ein Held, 

Den edlen Fdhrer ehrfurchtsvoll nmgaben — 

Und ich war’s, der sie filhrte, ich ihr Hort, 

Ieh, den das Volk in lautem Jubel grSsste — . 

There is little or nothing in this that could not com- 
fortably be represented on canvas. But it would be hard, 
perhaps impossible, in a painting to accent the figure of 
Jason as the description does. He is the raison d'etre of 
it all. The predominant importance which language has 
no difficulty in conveying by the threefold repetition of 
the “ I ” would surely be obscured in a painting. 

A particularly interesting example of picturesque de- 
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scription appears in a speech of Medea ( Arg 994 ff.). 
She says to her father : 

Dann komm’ ich zuriick und bleibe bei dir 
Und pflege dein Alter aorgHcb und treu 
Bis der Tod herankommt, der freundlicbe Gott 
Und leiee beschwichtigend, den Finger am Mund, 

Auf seinem Kissen yon Staub und Moos 

Die Ged&nken scblafen beisst und ruihn die Wlinsche. 

The immediate suggestion of the lines is such a marble 
statue as one finds as a monument to the dead. The de- 
scription is the interpretation of such a statue. Although 
that which in the statue is only suggested, the approach 
of the figure, is considered as if the motion were real, 
nevertheless the description confines itself to what such 
a statue can suggest. Looked at from the other point of 
view, there is no reason why the subject matter of the 
description could not serve the plastic artist without fur- 
ther translation into the specific style of his art. We 
receive a strengthened assurance of the correctness of this 
belief, if we compare with this passage the famous lines 
from the poem Als sie, zvhormd, am Klavier sass . 18 

Da trieb’e mich auf : nun soil sie’s hbren, 

Was mich schon lftngst bewegt, nun werd’s ihr kund: 

Doch sie blickt her; den Klinstler nioht ru stdren, 

Befiehlt ihr Finger, schwichtigend an dem Mund; 

Und wieder seh* ich horchend sie sich neigen, 

Und wieder muss ich sitzen, wieder schweigen. 

A picture painted from the lyric could have only an am- 
biguous significance compared with the lyric itself. We 
should be at loss to explain the impatience of the male 
figure. A statue would, on the other hand, completely 
exhaust the meaning of Medea’s lines. 

u Werke, Cotta edition, I, p. 165. 
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These lines are of interest in connection with two con- 
tentions of Lessing in his Laokoon concerning the differ- 
ences between allegory in painting and in poetry. Our 
statue is allegorical. Medea has in mind the beneficence 
of death. She describes a statue of Death in such a 
posture and with such attributes as will suggest to us death 
as a release from earthly toil and sorrow. The allegory 
is poetically effective because it makes a direct emotional 
appeal. The attitude, action, and attributes of the figure 
are emotionally comprehensible, and have need of no intel- 
lectual interpretation. The attributes are of the kind that 
Lessing calls " poetical,” namely, “ Instruments, ohne 
welche diese [allegorischen] Wesen die Wirkungen, die 
wir ihnen zuschreiben, nicht hervorbringen konnen.” 14 
They are actually no more specifically poetic than plastic, 
for, as we have seen, they are equally effective in either 
manifestation. One might well incline to the opinion that 
such “ poetic ” attributes are the only esthetically effective 
ones. 

Commenting on Caylus’ note to the Homeric attribution 
of twinship to Sleep and Death, Lessing says, 15 " Die sinn- 
reichsten Attributa die er [Homer] dem Schlafe hatte 
geben konnen, wiirden ihn bei weitem nicht so vollkommen 
charakterisiert, bei weitem kein so lebhaftes Bild bei uns 
erregt haben, als der einzige Zug, durch den er ihn zum 
Zwillingsbruder des Todes macht.” I take it that the 
proposition would hold equally true for Lessing if we 
reversed the persons. It is instructive to contrast the 
productions of a real poet with the ideas of one whose 
thinking is chiefly conceptual. Grillparzer’s lines refute 
Lessing’s contention. Grillparzer makes only indirect use 
of the certainly very suggestive idea of the brotherhood of 

H Laokoon, Chap. x. u Laokoon, Chap. n. 
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Sleep and Death. He does just what Lessing praises 
Homer for not doing. By giving Death the attributes 
which he shares with Sleep, Grillparzer has identified the 
two in a fashion which gives us an incomparably more 
“ vivid picture ” than Homer’s, for Homer gives us an 
idea which we must illustrate for ourselves. Grillparzer 
gives us in a single, plastic, concrete image what in Homer 
only discloses itself to reflection. 

Another of the famous descriptive methods is the record- 
ing of the effect of the object to be described upon the 
speaker or upon others. Both of these types are to be 
found in Grillparzer. Medea says to Jason (Arg., 564 f.) : 

Ich ftihlt’s am Sinken des Mute, an meiner Vernichtung, 

Dm ihn kein eterblichee Weib gebar. 

And again {Med., 523 f.) : 

So gftand er da an Kolchis* fremder Kttste, 

Die Manner sttirzten nieder aeinem Bliek. 

A third prescription of our rhetorics insists upon the 
value of the verb as a descriptive agent. The precept has 
its origin in two more general principles. Verbs of motion 
or action tend to provoke an especially vigorous reaction, 
since they induce actual muscular movements of a more or 
less rudimentary form. In the second place, the principle 
of economy bids us exploit to its utmost each word that we 
use. There is little profit to be got from verbs of condi- 
tion. Grillparzer, like all excellent writers, shows a de- 
cided preference for verbs of motion and action. He does 
not entirely avoid such verbs of condition as stand and lie . 
To be seems not to enjoy particular favor with him. 

Quite as important as the verb is the adjective. First 
the number. Lessing recommended the use of only one, 
though he did not entirely proscribe the occasional use of 
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more. Grillparzer’s practice is fairly in accord with 
Lessing’s prescription. In a very large number of cases 
the noun is qualified by only one adjective. We find 
pretty frequently two, and occasionally three. When more 
than one adjective is used, these are apt to be adjectives 
which give an emotional value rather than a definition in 
sensuous terms. Phaon speaks of “ das einsam stille Reich 
der heiligen Nacht ” (Sap., 192) and calls Melitta “ ein 
susses, liebes, unbefangenes Kind ” (Sap., 646). 

The purposes which adjectives serve are very various. 
They may convey necessary, matter-of-fact information, as 
Rhamnes’ description of the “ Leucadian ” rock (Sap., 
1560 f.), 

Die waldfcewachsne Spitze, 

Die Hnke dart wert sich ins Gewfteser streckt — 

or they may be nearly or quite dispensable, as far as the 
information they convey is concerned, and have their pur- 
pose in setting free, as it were, the latent energy of the 
imagination. There are many stages between these two 
limits. It is the latter sort of adjective, the poetic epithet 
par excellence, which is most worthy of consideration. In 
Grillparzer such epithets are effective usually for one or 
two reasons; either because they come as a surprise, or 
because they are words with a very strong emotional 
value. Medea prophesying an unhappy fate for Kreusa 
cries {Med., 1144 ff.) : 

Du aber, die bier gleisend steht und heuchelnd 
In falscher Reinheit niedersieht auf micb, 

Ich sage dir, du wirst die weissen Hfinde ringen, 

Medsens Los beneiden gegen deins. 

It is the adjective weiss which gives the passage pictorial 
power. We may predicate the same of klein in the little 
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picture of Kreusa with the helmet which we noticed a 
while ago {Med., 743 ff.), and of brawn in Naukleros’ 
exhortation to Leander {Hero, 525) : 

Wein um die Gute, rauf dein braunes Haar. 

Certainly the adjective breit in Bhamnes’ description of 
the Lesbian populace belongs here {&ap., 16 ff.) : 

Drum eilt das Volk ihr jauchzend nun entgegen, 

Schickt auf des Jubek breiten Fittichen 
Den Namen der Begltickten zu den Wolken. 

In Konig Ottokar the King cries out of the soldiers who 
have died for him (2862 ff.) : 

Ich . . . hab sie schockweis bingeechleudert, 

Und starrem Eisen einen Weg gebahnt 
In ibren wannen Leib. 

It is the unexpected sensuous detail which brings out the 
picture. 

The epithet with emotional appeal is not less significant. 
It is among these adjectives that Grillparzer’s “favorite 
words” are to be found: weich, suss, still, leise, ldar, 
golden, licht, hell, heiter, schon, mild, rein, and, of course, 
the opposites of these. Phaon pictures his home to Melitta 
{Sap., 1460 f.) : 

Unterm breiten Lindendach 

Das still der Eltern stilles Haus beschattet. 

Both the meaning of these words is to be noted and the 
fact that most of them have a greater or less sensuous 
appeal as well as emotional significance. 

Grillparzer was careful in his choice of adjectives. It 
was among them, as far as we can judge from accessible 
material, that he made the most stylistic revisions. It is, 
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however, impossible to lay down any general principle of 
selection which will not be so broad as to be practically 
meaningless. We shall perhaps go least astray if we 
bring the epithet into line with the general nature of 
Grillparzer’s style, in the broadest sense of that word. 
Grillparzer endeavored to create in his works of art a 
concrete and essentially individual thing which should 
appeal to all the combined faculties of man, to the heart, 
head, and senses at once. This end the epithets serve in 
general and in particular. 

It is, I think, quite characteristic of Grillparzer that 
he rarely uses the very artificial figure of speech we call 
oxymoron. This figure belongs rather to the pathetic or 
ironical style than to the individualizing style of Grill- 
parzer. 

It is not only single, specially chosen words that are 
potent to stir the imagination. The effect may lie simply 
in the collocation of otherwise very usual words. We 
might examine an example or two of this kind. A herald 
brings an accusation of murder against Medea. He states 
the circumstantial evidence, and ends his long speech 
(Med., 783 ff.) : 

Der AH© lag am Boden wildverzerrt, 

Gesprungen die Verbande eeiner Adern, 

In achwarzen Gflese n strCmend bin sein Blut. 

Am Altar lag er, wo da© VTiess gehangen, 

Und dae war fort Die aber ward gesehn, 

Den goldnen Sohmnck 11m ihre Schultern tragend, 

Zur selben Stunde eohreitend duroh die Nadrt. 

The last few lines indubitably etch out a very clear pic- 
ture. It is perhaps the verb schreiten which “ springs 
the imagination.” When Jason returns from his fight 
with the dragon, he is in a half-dazed condition. He 
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catches sight of one of the Argonauts close by him and 
cries (Arg., 1660 f.) : 

Ein widerlicher Mantel dort, der graue, 

Und dreingehttllt der Mann bis an die Zfthne. 

The man stands before us in sharp outline. We recall 
Medea’s figure of Death, “ leise beschwichtigend, den 
Finger am Mund.” There are not a great many such 
brilliant apergus in Grillparzer’s dramas. Just as he con- 
fined himself for the most part to stories that were well 
known, and was content merely to shape them after his 
own fashion, just so his language, and style generally, is 
less remarkable for its novelty and its eclat than for a 
conservative but fitting and individual use of well-estab- 
lished forms of expression. One is tempted to say that a 
brilliant style, like Meredith’s for example, would have 
seemed immodest to him, unchaste. 

Comparison is a common descriptive method. There 
are two sorts of comparison, one a direct, matter-of-fact 
alignment of the unknown with the known, the other less 
obvious and more poetical, which we have- in metaphor and 
simile. Melitta compares Phaon to a statue of Apollo 
(Sap., 31 ff.), Phryxus says of the strange god in his 
dream ( Ost ., 310 f.): 

So stand er da in Gdtterkraft und Wtlrde, 

Vergleichbar dem Herakles, doch nichfc er. 

The similes and metaphors will be discussed at another 
time. 

Comparison is less frequent than contrast, which is an 
exceedingly important element in Grillparzer’s style, both 
in large matters and in small. Contrasting characters are 
to be found in all his dramas. One might say of the 
Golden Fleece that the whole “ inner form ” is the con- 
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trast of past, present, and future. Naukleros finds no 
more satisfactory way of describing Leander than by point- 
ing out the differences between Leander and himself 
(Hero, 591 ff.) : 

Ich bin doch auch ein rtUtiger Gesell ! 

Mein gelbes Haar grit mehr &h nooh so dunklea, 

Und et&tt der Xnderf&rbe, die ihn brfiunt, 

Lacbt belles Weiss um diese derben Knochen. 

Bin grosser, wie’s dem Meiater wohl geziemt. 

Und doch, gefon wir zusammen untere Volk, 

In M&dchenkries, beim Fest, bei Spiel, bei Tanz; 

Mich trifft kein Aug* und ihn versdhlingen sie: 

Das winkt, das ndokt, das laoht, das schilt, das kichert, 

Und ihm gilt’s, ihm. Sie sind nun mal veraarrt 
In derlei dumpfe Tr&umer, bltfde Sohlucker. 

Medea is a figure in ^ whom a pervasive dualism is never 
harmonized. Many of the descriptions of her center around 
this idea. Phryxus holds forth (Get., 243 ff.) : 

Doch wer let dieses bltthend holde Wesen, 

Dae wie der goldne Saum der Wetterwolke 
’Sich schmiegt an deine krieg’riache Gestalt? 

Die roten Lippen und der Wangen Licht, 

Sie scheinen Huld und Liebe zu verheissen, 

Streng widersprochen von dem finstern Aug, 

Dae Blitzend wie ein drohender Komet, 

Hervoratrahlt aus der Locken schwarzem Dunkel. 

Halb Oharis steht sie da und halb M&nade 
Entflammt von ihres Gottes heil’ger Glut. 

As an example of the contrast of a figure with its back- 
ground may be cited J ason’s picture of his departure from 
Corinth, referred to previously (Med., 801 ff.). Once 
Jason says of Medea (Med., 462 f.) : 

Dort erschien sie licht 

Im Abstich ihrer n&chtlichen Umgebung. 

Speech may appeal to a number of senses, chiefly, of 
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course, to the more highly developed senses of sight, hear- 
ing, and touch. Appeals to the sense of sight are extremely 
common. They include both shape and color and ocularly 
perceived motion. Descriptions of contour are compara- 
tively rare, since the objects described in the dramas are 
for the most part familiar to us from sense perception. 
The contours, when indicated at all, are represented either 
directly or in terms of motion. Naukleros speaks of 
Leander’s arm as being “ von prallen Muskeln rundlich 
iiberragt ” {Hero, 586). The rarity of such direct repre- 
sentation is worth noting. We may feel sure that the 
reason is to be found in the greater effectiveness of de- 
scription in terms of motion. The beauty of Sappho’s 
figure is described as follows {Sap., 225 ff.) : 

Das Kleid . . . floss 

Hernieder zu den lichtveraagten Knbcheln, 

Ein Bach der tiber Blumenhtlgel strttmt. 

Naukleros asks Leander {Hero, 622 ff.) : 

Was weisst du von des Nackens stolzem Baa, 

Der breit eich anschliesst reiohgewundnen F lech ten, 

Den Sohultern, die beeoh&mt nach rlickw&rts sinkend, 

Platz r&umen den begabtern reichen Schwestern. 

The Priest, noting the height of Hero’s tower, says (Hero, 
899) : 

Auf fearten Mauem senkt er sich hinab. 

Color is frequent in the descriptions. It has been said 
of Grillparzer that u it was not the contour of a landscape 
that he seized upon, but the color scheme. The landscape 
for him is not a complex of lines, but a juxtaposition of 
colored spots. It is the vision of a near-sighted man who 
perceives colors and not shapes.” 16 We will not fail to 

* AndrS Tibal, ttude* $ur Gr., Paris, 1914, p. 21. 
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remember, however, that Grillparzer had some skill with 
the designer’s crayon. 

Grillparzer uses only decided colors. They are more 
effective in the al fresco style of the drama, and their 
use is characteristic of “classic” authors. Grillparzer 
shows in this respect a certain transition toward the 
“ romantic ” method of accurate and subtle distinction of 
color. In Hero he speaks of Leander’s complexion as “ die 
Inderf arbe, die ihn braunt ” : clearly an effort to approxi- 
mate a certain shade of tan. More successful is the desig- 
nation of Leander’s blush as Erdbeerfarbe, for so it is that 
the blush appears under dark skins. 

There is commonly a good deal of light, apart from 
color, and for the most part the illumination is quite in- 
tense, or scintillating. Phryxus tells of an evening and 
night spent in Apollo’s temple at Delphi (Gst., 287 ff.) : 

Da stand ich in des Tempels weiten H alien, 

Mit Bildern ringsumstellt und Opfergaben, 

Ergltthend in der Abendsonne Strahl. 

He goes to sleep and dreams : 

UrplMaHch 

Umflammt mich heller Glanz, 

and a man stood before him. When he awakes, 

Siehe, Ton dem Morgenetrahl beleuchtet 
Stand eine Blende echimmernd vor mir da. 

Jason, contrasting Colchis and Greece, keeps the contrast 
largely in terms of light ( Arg 1237 ff.). Of course the 
light from Hero’s lamp gets no small amount of attention. 
Says Leander {Hero, 1112 ff.) : 

Da am Gesichtskreis flackert hell empor 
Ein kleiner Stern, wie eine letzte Hoffnung. 

Zu gokinen Fhden taueendfach gesponnen, 
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Umzog der Schein, ein Net z, die trlibe Welt. 

Das war dein Licht, war dieeea Turmee Lampe. 

Appeals to the sense of hearing are quite usual. They 
are comomnly reenforced by onomatopoeia, but often the 
mere word suffices. Phaon draws a breath of relief after 
the noise of the feast (Sap., 456 ff.) : 

Wohl mir, hier ist ee still. Des Gaetmahls Jubel, 

Der Zymbelspieler L&rm, der Flfrten Tbne, 

Der losgekesnen Freuden lautea Regen, 

Es tflnt nieht bis bier unter diese Bftume, 

Die, leise fliisternd, wie beeorgt, zu etttren, 

Zu einsamer Betrachtung freundlicb laden. 

Milo has recourse to the noise of the wind in the trees to 
demonstrate the lonesomeness of the Colchian forest (Arg., 
318 ff.). 

In the appeals to the sense of touch we have a more 
important subject than in those to the auditory sense. It 
is less with what we ordinarily think of under touch that 
we are concerned than with the sensations of heat and cold. 
Phaon says of the summer evening that it sinks down “ mit 
weichen Fliigeln ” (Sap., 880) ; Milo thinks that his cour- 
age rusts as does his sword (Arg., 317) ; Hero welcomes 
the grateful coolness of the evening breeze after her day of 
running errands (Hero, 1809 f.) : 

Wie stise, wie wohl! — Komm, Wind der Nacht, 

Und ktihle mir das Aug*, die heiseen Wangen. 

The most remarkable example is Hero’s description of 
Leander’s dead body ( Hero , 2027 ff.) : 

Was mir dae Leben eei ! 

Er war eo jugendlich, eo echttn, 

So dberstrftmend von dee Daseins Fdlle, 

Nun liegt er bait und tot. Ich hab’s versuebt, 
leb legte seine Hand an meine Brust, 
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Da fttfclt’ ich Elite etrCmen bis zum Sitz des Lebens, 

Im starren Auge glflhte keine Sehe. 

Midi eohaudert. Web ! 

Grillparzer was apt to combine all these appeals in a 
single description, as though he realized that some persons 
are more sensitive to one than to another appeal. A strik- 
ing example in the Argonauts (125 ff.), Jason to Medea: 

Bleib,— du Hebet, Medea, 

Ich aeh’a am Sturmeewogen deiner Rrust, 

Ich seh’s an deiner Wangen Flammenglut, 

Ich ftthl’s an deinee Artems heissem Wehen, 

An diesem Beben filhl’ ich es — du Hebet. 

Another example in Sappho. Phaon describes the effect 
of the summer evening (196 ff.) : 

Und wenn mir dann der Wolken Flockenschnee, 

Dee Zephyrs lauer Hauch, der Berge Duft, 

Des bleichen Mondes silberweisses Licht 
In eins yersdhmolzen um die Stirne floee, 

Dann warat du mein, dann ftihlt’ ich deine Nlhe, 

Und Sapphos Bild schwamm in den lichten Wolken. 

Another method of sense appeal is exclusively in the 
possession of the dramatist. The actor has it in his power 
to convey very vividly by his gestures the effect of a situa- 
tion on him and so evoke that effect in the audience. Such 
gestures are usually accompanied by appropriate words. 
“ So Wort als Bild zu gleicher Zeit.” Medea ( Arg 554) : 

Ah, es ist heiss bier. — Schwttle Luft! 

( Sie reiset gewaltsam den Gtirtel entztwei und wirft ihn weg, ) 

As night draws near and the storm arises which brings 
death to Leander, the Temple Guard says ( Hero , 1829) : 

Mich schaudert. Weh ! H&tt’ ich mein Oberkleid t 

and makes presumably an appropriate gesture. This is 
very characteristic of Grillparzer, of course. 

5 
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The specifically poetical figures of speech are extremely 
important factors in the verbal representation of the world 
and the things in it. Metaphor, simile, metonymy, and 
personification combine a maximum of accurate reproduc- 
tion of the thing with the emotional energy which is neces- 
sary if this reproduction is to become an actual experience 
for the auditor or reader. It is scarcely worth while for 
our present purpose to divide the metaphor from the 
simile, since both figures consist in a comparison of one 
thing with another. It is important rather to discover, 
if may be, the kind of thing which the poet uses in his 
comparisons. It is significant of his method of vision, 
whether he compares things with ideas or with thingB. 
When a poet, as Erich Schmidt alleges of Klopstock, at- 
tempts to illustrate an object by comparing it with an idea, 
we can hardly expect to get a very clear picture of the 
object. Grillparzer very rarely — I recall but one example 
in the descriptions (Hero, 1112 f.) — makes such a com- 
parison. If he compares an object to anything it is to 
another object. The purpose of the comparison may be to 
create a picture or to lend the original object greater 
emotional value. Sappho’s dress is compared to “ ein 
Bach, der fiber Blumenhfigel stromt (227) ; her purple 
mantle is compared to “ rote Morgenwolken um die 
Sonne ” (231). Lesbos seems to belong to the shore which 
Lethe kisses (285). Medea beside Aietes is compared to 
“der goldne Saum der Wetterwolke ” (Gst., 244). A 
great many of these figures are hyperboles and some of 
them are quite daring. The comparisons drawn from 
books and writing seem strange to us. Jason says to 
Medea (Arg., 445 ff.) : 

Ala die Natur dich dachte, schrieb sie: Milde 

Mit holden Lettern auf das erste Blatt. 

Wer matte Zauberformeln auf die andern? 
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Medea to Kreusa ( Med 686 ff.) : 

Sank einen St rah 1 von deiner Himmelsklarheit 
In dieee wunde schmerzzerrisene Brust. 

Was Gram und Hass und Ungltick hingeschrieben, 

O I5sch’ es axis mit deiner frammen Hand 
Und setze deine reinen Ziige bin. 

Naukleros compares a bevy of girls to a field of flowers 
{Hero, 612 ff.) : 

Bnnte Blumen, 

So Bos’ als Nelke, Tulpe, Veilchen, Lilie — 

Ein G&nseblttmchen auch wohl ab und zu — 

Im ganzen ein begeisternd froher Anblick. 

On the whole we must say of Grillparzer’s use of these 
figures what we have said of his style in general, that it is 
conservative, not brilliantly original, but individual, and 
above all, seeks the concrete. 

There is nothing to be gained from an examination of 
the rare metonymies. Sappho speaks of Phaon once as 
" der erst erwachte Sinn ” (373). That was the quality 
she most admired in him. In general the use is quite 
conventional. 

Personification is beyond a doubt the most important 
of the figures. I use the term in a broad sense to include 
the apperception of inanimate things as living things. 
Everywhere we notice the tendency to conceive the land- 
scape under the form of a person or creature. This makes 
for intimacy of our relation to the object so conceived and 
so represented. Phaon urges Sappho (878 ff.) : 

Frtfhlich, Liebe, sei und heiter! 

Es isfc eo scbbn hier, o, so himmliscb sbhbn. 

Mit weiohen Fliigeln eenkt der Sommerabend 
Sicfa bold ermattet auf die stille Flur ; 

Die See steigt liebdtirstend auf und nieder, 

Den Herm des Tages br&utlich zu empfangen, 
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Der Bchon dem Weaten zu die Roese lenkt. 

Ein leiser Hauch spielt in den echlanken Pappeln, 

Die, kosend mit den jungfr&ulichen S&ulen, 

Der Liebe leisen Grass hertiber liepeln, 

Zu eagen scheinen : seht, wir lieben, ahmt uns nadh. 

Hero describes the Hellespont (1027 ff.) : 

Der Hellespont 

L&sst, Kindern gleioh, die frommen Wellen spiel en. 

Sie dlls tern kaum, so still sind sie vergnttgt. 

She personifies her lamp (1037) : 

Du bleidhe Freundin mit dem stillen Lioht. 

Phryxus describes Colchis ( Arg 205 f.) : 

Diese ferae Ktiste, wo Sicherheit und einfach stille Rub 
Mit Kindesblicken mir entgegen lficbeln. 

It is impossible to overemphasize the importance of this 
figure. 

There is a sort of figure which belongs on the border- 
line between personification and metaphor. It consists in 
the apperception of one kind of life under the form of 
another; in Grillparzer’s case, the conceiving of persons 
under the guise of birds. The persons are not compared 
to birds, but are actually conceived as such. Sappho de- 
scribes Phaon (373 ff.) : 

Der erst erwaohte Sinn, mit frohem Staunen, 

Die Zahl der eignen Kr&fte flberbliokend, 

Spannt ktthn die Fliigel aue und nach dem Hdcheten 
Schieest gierig er den scharfen Adlerblick. 

A similar phenomenon, Medea, 682 ff. 

IV. Emotional Description. There are a considerable 
number of descriptions in the dramas which either are 
conceived in emotional terms, or have the evoking of 
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emotions as their purpose. Sappho describes Lesbos 
(48 ff.) : 

Hier, wo der Jugend tr&umende EntwUrfe, 

Wo des Beginnens schwankendes Bestreben, 

Wo dee Vodlbringens wahnsinngltihnde Lust 
Mit eine vor meine tninkne Seele treten, 

Hier, wo Cypreesem yon der Eltern Grab 
Mir leisen Geietergruse hertiberlispeln : 

Hier, wo so mancher Frtthyerbliehne ruht, 

Der meinee Strebens, meinee Wirkene siah erf rent new. 

There is clearly no attempt to portray Lesbos. The cy- 
presses are the only concrete objects which appear and 
they serve chiefly an emotional purpose. The description 
is intended to give Lesbos emotional significance. 

It sometimes happens that things are qualified by emo- 
tional adjectives, as when Phaon speaks of “ das einsam 
stille Eeich der heiligen Nacht ” (Sap., 192). Such ad- 
jectives are rare in Grillparzer; for when he wishes to 
give things emotional value, his method is usually indirect, 
by way of a concrete sense impression. In Milo’s descrip- 
tion of Colchis (Arg., 310 ff.) we note a multitude of 
examples. 

Hier in dieses Landes feuchter Nebelhift 
Legt Roet aicb, wie ans Schwert, so an den Mut. 

Da wird das Herz so weit, so bohl, so nflchtern. 

To impress the perversity of the country upon us, Milo 
tells of meeting a bear, 

So grosB vielleicht, als keinen icb gesehn, 

Und docih, kam's fast mir vor, icb eollt* ibn streiebeln, 

Wie einen Scboeehund streiebeln mit der Hand. 

Grillparzer not infrequently makes appeal to certain 
fundamental human emotions, his verse is 

mingled up 

Of all that nests and bousekeeps in the heart — 
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home, youth, the idyllic, death. Such emotional appeals 
are very strong and are very rich in associated emotions 
and images. Phaon urges Melitta (Sap., 1456 ff.) : 

Fort, es streckt die Feme 

Uns schutzverheissend ihren Arm entgegen. 

Dort drtfben iiberm alien grauen Meer 
Wohnt Sioherheit und Rub* und Liebe! 

O folge! Unterm breiten Lindendadh, 

Das still der Eltern stilles Haus beschattet, 

Wolbt, Teure, sich der Tempel unsree Gliieks. 

Sappho to Phaon (284 ff.) : 

Sieh diese Gegend, die der Erde balb, 

Und halb den Fluren, die die Lethe ktisst, 

An einfach stillem Reiz scheint zu gehoren. 

In diesen Gratten, diesen Rosenbtischen, 

In dieser S&ulen freundlicher Umgebnng, 

Hier wollen wir, gleich den Unsterblichen, 

Ftlr die kein Hunger ist, und keine Skttigung, 

Nur des Genuases ewig gleiche Lust, 

Des sohOnen Daseins uns vereint erfreun. 

The emotional description may or may not result in a 
sense image. If the subject matter itself is particularly 
effective, the result of the whole may be a picture, although 
the terms of the description are emotional rather than 
concrete, as in Phaon’s description of the eventide quoted 
above (Sap., 878 ff.). 

A period of exactly thirteen years, the thirteen most 
productive years of Grillparzer’s life, lies between the 
production of Sappho in 1818 and that of Hero in 1831. 
Can we note a change, a progress in GrillparzePs method 
of composition in this time ? The answer is undoubtedly 
affirmative. It is a more difficult matter to make clear in 
what this change and progress consist. In general terms, 
it is a maturing, a development of what is already present. 
Grillparzer was no mere beginner when he wrote Sappho. 
He was twenty-seven years old, and after that age no one 
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is ever bom again. Grillparzer by practice obtains in 
these thirteen years mastery of his art, as he wins a deeper 
and better understanding of life. He is more reasoned, 
less primesautier in his creation, he is less one with his 
characters, more their superior and master. Sappho was 
an outpouring of a highly-charged emotional state, in 
Hebbel’s terminology a natural necessity, a sort of lighten- 
ing, as it were; Hero is more a tour-de- force, the achieve- 
ment of a virtuoso. It is the exchange of water-colors for 
oils, of the fresco for the miniature. In Sappho Grill- 
parzer was more or less clearly under the influence of 
Wieland, Goethe, Mme. de Stael; in Hero he is quite as 
independent of models as is humanly possible. The highest 
which he attains in Sappho is lyric beauty ; in Hero there 
are passages of such poetic power that one must seek among 
the very greatest poets for lines of equal merit. Hero's 
dirge in the last act is unsurpassable. 

I know no better way to make clear the differences in 
descriptive manner between the two plays than to repeat 
here a description from each, the description of the 
heroine . 17 

Sappho: 

Mit einer goidnen Leier in der Hand 
Trat eine Fran durcha staunende Gewflhl. 

Das Kleid, von weisser Unschuldfarbe, floss 
Hernieder zu den lichtversagten KnScheln, 

Bin Badh, der fiber Bhunenhtigel strOmt. 

Der Saum von grtlnen Palm- nnd Lorbeerzweigen 
Sprach, Rubm nnd Frieden sinnig zart bezeichnend, 

Aim, was der Didhter braucht nnd was ihn lohnt. 

Wie rote Morgen wolken um die Sonne 
Floss rings ein Purpurmantel Tim eie her, 

Und durch der Loeken rabenschwarze Naoht 
Ergl&nzt’, ein Mond, das helle Diadem, 

Der Herrachaft weithinleuchtend hohes Zeiohen. 

* Sap., 222 ff. ; Hero, 622 ff. 
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Hero: 

Die Priestrin selbflt; ein herrlich prangend Weib! 

Die besser tat, am heut’gen frdhen Tag 
Der Liebe Treu zu scbw6ren ewiglicb, 

Als ihr sioh zu entziehu, so arm ah karg; 

Der Anmut holder Zogling und der Hoheit, 

Des Adlers Aug*, der Taube stteses Girren, 

Die Stirn bo ernst, der Mund ein holdes L&cheln, 

Fast anzuschauen wie ein ftlrstlich Kind, 

Dem man die Krone aufgesetzt noch in der Wiege. 

Und dann ! Wias Seh5nheit sei, das frag du mich ! 

Was weisst du von des Nackens stolzem Bau, 

Der breit sich anschliesst reichgewundnen Flechten, 

Den Schultern, die besch&mt nach. rtickwfirts sinkend, 

Platz r&umen den begabtern reichen Schwestern, 

Den feinen KnScheln und dem leichten Fubs 
Und all den Soh&tzen so beglliekten Leibee? 

Hot forgetting the difference in purpose between the 
two descriptions, we must acknowledge that, while the 
picture of Sappho is the work of a competent artist, the 
picture of Hero is a real portrait. Grillparzer’s Hero 
fulfills what his Sappho promised. 

Henry H. Stevens. 
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III.— THE ACCENTUAL STRUCTURE OF ISOLABLE 
ENGLISH PHRASES 

The purpose of this brief paper is to study the character- 
istic and prevailing accentual 1 rhythms of English prose 
in as far as these occur in phrases that can be detached 
from the context. Two types of such phrases have been 
examined. They may be distinguished as (1) phrasal 
idioms, and (2) titles. The first class embraces such 
examples as “ in fact,” “ of course,” “ to be sure,” “ ebb 
and flow,” “ fits and starts ” — the permanent “ bromides ” 
of the language, representing the most ordinary contacts 
of mind with mind, the most necessary aspects and currents 
of thought, and the homeliest logic. Stripped of every 
superfluity by incessant use, they exhibit with peculiar 
aptness the form and pressure of the language in its 
minuter elements. 

The phrases of the second class are complementary to 
those of the first class in this respect, that whereas phrasal 
idioms have sprung up spontaneously and have been 
shaped by the give and take of intercourse, titles are the 
product of conscious selection or creation. An apt title 
is either chosen with great care from the common stock of 
phrases, or it is composed in the same way that a poem 
is composed, that is, as a work of deliberate art. If 
writers of drama and fiction spend weeks and even months 
in the framing of suitable titles for their works they do 
so with reason, for a title that is original and pleasing to 

*1 shall use the term accent in the common or dictionary sense, 
without inquiring for the present whether accent has objective valid- 
ity, or what is its relation to pitch, quantity, intensity, weight, 
attention-stress, impulse-waves, etc. 
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the ear may, by passing into the common vocabulary, 
actually outlast the work itself. 

For the phrasal idioms I have drawn upon Boget’s 
Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases, discarding all 
single words. Groups such as “ to fall into evil,” “ to 
make both ends meet,” etc., which can be detached only 
by throwing them into the infinitive or the imperative, 
have also been rejected for the most part. The total 
number of phrases examined is two thousand four hundred 
and ninety-four. 

The titles I have taken from E. A. Baker’s Guide to 
the Best Fiction in English, again discarding all single- 
word titles, and confining the selection to English and 
American works of the nineteenth and twentieth centu- 
ries. The total number of titles examined is four thou- 
sand two hundred and one. 

In dealing with both classes of phrases I have been 
guided by a few simple rules. One is to recognize as 
accentual units all the possible permutations of accent in 
words of two, three, and four syllables. Another is to 
resolve phrases of five syllables or over into combinations 
of the shorter units wherever possible. The third rule is 
to divide the longer phrases only at a natural pause or 
joint, even though such a division compels the acceptance 
of one-syllable and of five-syllable units. This last rule, 
I am bound to say, I have not enforced as rigidly as the 
other twp. 

To designate the various accentual patterns, the terms 
of the Greek prosody, of course with the substitution of 
accent for quantity, are extremely convenient. At any 
rate, I have found nothing better. 

Of the constituent elements of five-, six-, and seven- 
syllable phrases the patterns are so many that the ingenuity 
of man has not yet found names for them. 
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About the proper mode of scansion of certain phrases 
there will naturally be difference of opinion, just as there 
is about the scansion of verses; but such difference will 
not, I am sure, change the aspect of the data materially. 

The results of the investigation are shown in the 
accompanying tables and diagrams . 2 In Table I and 
Diagram I it will be noticed that for both varieties of 
phrase as the number of syllables increases the curve 
mounts steadily to the peak and then descends in like 
manner. The majority of the phrasal idioms are, how- 
ever, grouped about the three-, four-, and five-syllable 
region, whereas the majority of the titles are grouped about 
the four-, five-, and six-syllable region. It thus appears 
that the fiction writer inclines on the whole to a longer 
phrase than that preferred by the average intelligence. 

Classifying the phrases as strong and weak, the strong 
being those that end with an accented syllable and the 
weak those that end with an unaccented syllable, we see 
in Table II and Diagram II that in the forms of two, 
three, and four syllables the strong endings are in excess, 
whereas in the forms of five syllables and over the weak 
endings are in excess. Furthermore, the number of strong 
endings diminishes pretty regularly as we pass from the 
lower to the higher number of syllables, and the number 
of weak endings increases in a similar proportion. The 
meaning of this distribution of the strong and weak 
phrases remains to be discovered. Doubtless there is some 
good reason why we should prefer “ The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table ” to “ The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Food,” but as yet I have been unable to fix upon it. 
Perhaps the simplest and most plausible explanation is 

* In both diagrams the figures at the bottom indicate the number 
of syllables, the figures at the side the percentages. 
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that the longer phrases, merely by virtue of their length, 
partake of the nature of sentences, and so allow or demand 
a cadence. 

If we examine the phrases in detail (Table III), we 
shall notice some strongly marked preferences. The 
double iamb represented by “ as large as life ” in the 
phrasal idioms, and by “ A Tramp Abroad ” in the titles, 
is easily first in both classes. For the second place the 
cretic, the choriamb, and the trochee compete. Thus, if 
we examine the phrasal idioms, we find the cretic, repre- 
sented by “ inch by inch,” standing next to the double iamb 
with 212 examples. Then comes the choriamb represented 
by “ head over heels ” with 139 examples, and fourth the 
double trochee represented by “ food for powder,” with 
110 examples. In the titles this order is reversed. The 
double trochee, as “ David Harum,” follows the double 
iamb with 181 examples, the choriamb (“ Bamaby 
Budge”) is third with 154 examples, and the cretic 
(“Bracebridge Hall”) is fourth with 150 examples. If, 
however, we add together the corresponding figures from 
each list, the order is then double iamb, cretic, choriamb, 
and double trochee. 8 

In the remainder of the three- and four-syllable forms 
the order of preference is different in the phrasal idioms 
from what it is in the titles. In the former the order is 

•I may refer here, in pawing, to a controversy started by a re- 
mark of Professor Jes per sen’s in his Growth and Structure of the 
English Language. The remark is to the effect that the pattern 
“bread and butter,” a double trochee, is far more common than 
the pattern “ butter and bread,” a choriamb. The data which I 
have now accumulated tend to show that the chor iambic pattern 
is somewhat less frequent in the titles, somewhat more frequent in 
the phrasal idioms, and almost precisely of the same frequency in the 
two taken together. 
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as follows: 1. “ in cold blood,” 2. “ to be sure,” 3. “ fair 
play,” 4. “ at close quarters,” 5. “high living,” 6. “ a for- 
lorn hope”; or, using the terms of the Greek prosody, 
anti-bacchic, anapaest, spondee, antispast, bacchic, and 
Ionic a minore. In the titles, on the other hand, the order 
is: 1. “The Black Arrow,” 2. “The Day’s Work,” 3. 
“ Green Mansions,” 4. “ Hob Roy,” 5. “ Seth’s Brother’s 
Wife,” 6. “ The Wide, Wide World,” 7. “ Peg Woffing- 
ton ” ; or, in prosodic terms, antispast, anti-bacchic, 
bacchic, spondee, epitrite of the third form, epitrite of the 
first form, and Ionic a majore. 

A word may be said in regard to the paeon, since 
Aristotle considered it to be the characteristic prose foot. 
If we add together the figures for the four varieties of 
paeon which are now listed separately, this foot will stand 
seventh in both lists. 

Other interesting facts are (1) the almost complete 
absence of anapaests among the titles, although they stand 
third in order of preference among the phrasal idioms, 
and (2) the paucity of single trochees in both types, there 
being but three among the phrasal idioms and none at all 
among the titles. 

Turning to the phrasal idioms of five syllables, we find 
the most popular combinations to be as follows, in the 
order named : 1. “ as clear as daylight,” 2. “ by hook or by 
crook,” 3. “in common parlance” and “from pillar to 
post ” (tied for third place), 4. “ humanly speaking,” 5. 
“ to the manner born,” and 6. “ something or other ” ; or, 
iamb + amphibrach, iamb + anapaest, amphibrach + 
trochee, amphibrach + iamb, dactyl + trochee, paeon + 
monosyllable, and trochee + amphibrach. 

A different order prevails in the titles. Here the 
pattern amphibrach + trochee, represented by “ The 
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Trumpet Major,” which was third among the phrasal 
idioms, stands at the head, followed by “ The Boy Crusad- 
ers,” “ The Mill on the Floss,” " The Woman in White,” 
“ Rattlin the Reefer,” “ Hurricane Hurry,” “ The Min- 
ister’s Son,” and “ David Copperfield.” 

Of the six-syllable groups it is perhaps enough to say 
that the form iamb + paeon (third form) represented by 
“ the pink of perfection,” is first among the phrasal 
idioms, and the form amphibrach + anapaest, represented 
by “ The Pilgrims of the Rhine,” is first among the titles. 

In the remaining groups the variety of the combinations 
makes it difficult to draw conclusions. One point, however, 
is worth noting, namely, that the favorite fortn of the 
dochmiac, or five-syllable foot, which it is necessary to re- 
cognize in the longer phrases, is of the pattern represented 
by the phrase “ of necessity,” that is, an accented syllable 
preceded and followed by two unaccented syllables. 4 

I will add what, I hope, will be a pleasing divertissement, 
namely, an examination of the titles of the best sellers for 
the past ten years as shown by the monthly lists in the 
Bookman . Of 220 titles which take the form of phrases, 
seven are of two syllables, thirty-eight of three, sixty of 
four, fifty-three of five, forty-one of six, twenty-one of 
seven, ten of eight, one of nine, and two of ten syllables. 
It will be seen that the proportion of titles to syllables is 
about the same as in the longer list. Curiously enough, 
however, the highest point is reached in the four-syllable 

4 In view of the great interest that has attached of late to studies 
in the Latin cursus, it may be well to say that there seems to be 
no significant correspondence between the rhythms of the various 
types of cursus and the rhythms of the phrases that I have been 
studying. If there is a resemblance anywhere, it is in a form of 
the planus type, namely, dactyl + trochee, which is fairly common 
in five-syllable phrases. 
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type, an indication that the authors of the best sellers, 
whether by craft or by instinct, chose a length suitable to 
the popular comprehension. As regards the accentual 
structure, the order of the five highest on the list is as 
follows (the titles being used as examples of the pat- 
terns) : “ The Common Law,” double iamb ; “ The Har- 
bor,” amphibrach ; “ The Rosary,” paeon ; “ The Devil’s 
Garden,” paeon + trochee ; and, “ Andrew the Glad,” 
choriamb. 5 

Any general conclusions deduced from so limited an 
area of observation must necessarily be of a tentative 
character. Nevertheless, the following can be put forward 
with some confidence as fairly inferable from the data. 

1. That the English language inclines in ordinary 
speech to a phrase of four syllables. 

2. That strong endings are more common in the shorter 
phrases, weak endings in the longer phrases. 

3. That beginning with two-syllable phrases, the propor- 
tion of weak to strong endings increases regularly with 
the number of syllables. 

4. That the prevailing accentual structure of two- 
syllable phrases is the spondee, of three-syllable phrases 
is the cretic, of four-syllable phrases is the double iamb, 

• In the same way I have examined a considerable number of the 
trade names used in advertising, including, however, single-word 
names. The results are as follows: The three-syllable type stands 
first with 28.6% of the whole number. The two-syllable type is 
second with 22.9%, the four-syllable type third with 18%, the five- 
syllable type fourth with 10.5%. As regards the distribution of 
the different kinds of feet, the trochee, represented by Mazda, is the 
preferred form. Then in descending order come the cretic, the 
double trochee, and the amphibrach, the last two tied for third 
place: To use specific examples, the preferred order is: 1. Mazda, 
2. Cream of Wheat, 3. Nabisco and Prophylactic. 
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of five-syllable phrases is iamb + amphibrach, of six- 
syllable phrases is iamb + paeon. 

5. That the titles of works of prose fiction show virtually 
the same peculiarities, except that five-syllable titles are 
somewhat more frequent that four-syllable titles, and that 
the preferred pattern of the five-syllable title is amphi- 
brach + trochee, of the six-syllable title is amphibrach + 
anapaest 

6. The prevailing rhythm of English speech, as far as 
it depends upon the accent of phrases, is iambic, cretic, or 
choriambic rather than trochaic. 

Fred Newton Scott. 
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TABLE I 

Distribution According to Length of Phrase 



Phrasal 

Idioms 

Titles 

Number of 
Syllables 

Number of 
Phrases 

Percentage 

Number of 
Phrases 

Percentage 

2 

109 

4 

67 

1.6 

3 

600 

20 

384 

9 

4 

738 

29 

978 

23 

5 

548 

21 

1013 

24 

6 

344 

13 

848 

20 

7 

150 

6 

473 

11 

8 

05 

2.7 

226 

5 

9 

29 

1.1 

113 

2.6 

10 

11 

.4 

51 

1.2 

11 



21 

.9 

12 



18 

.4 

13 



5 


14 



3 


15 



1 



2494 


4201 



TABLE II 

Proportion of Strong and Weak Endings 



Phrasal Idioms 

Titles 




Percent- 



Percent- 


No. of 

No. of 

age of 

No. of 

No. of 

age of 

No. of 

strong 

weak 

strong 

strong 

weak 

strong 

Syllables 

endings 

endings 

endings 

endings 

endings 

endings 

2 

106 

3 

99 

67 

0 

100 

3 

411 

89 

82 

297 

87 

77 

4 

494 

244 

67 

595 

386 

60 

5 

234 

284 

48 

399 

614 

39 

6 

127 

217 

37 

296 

552 

34 

7 

61 

99 

34 

129 

344 

27 

8 

18 

47 

27 

73 

153 

32 

9 

13 

16 

44 

30 

83 

26 

10 

0 

11 

00 

15 

36 

29 

11 




6 

15 

28 

12 




2 

16 

11 
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TABLE HI 

Phbases or 2 to 4 Syllables 


Number 
of Syl- 
lables 

Phrasal Idioms 

Titles 

Typical Accentual 

Examples Structure 

Number 

of 

Phrases 

Number 

of Typical 

Phrases Examples 

2 

in fact 

• A 

28 

3 

The Huns 

2 

fair play 

A A 

78 

64 

Rob Roy 

2 

thank you 

A • 

3 



a 

so be it 

• A • 

33 

18 

lhe Portent 

3 

to be sure 

• • A 

89 

7 

In the Blood 

3 

in cold blood 

• A A 

100 

117 

The Day’s Work 

3 

far from it 

A A • 

51 

66 

Green Mansions 

3 

inch by inch 

A • A 

208 

150 

Bracebridge Hall 

3 

pardon me 

A • • 

4 

3 

One of them 

3 

blind-man’s buff AAA 

14 

23 

God’s Good Man 

4 

at close 




- 


quarters 

• A A • 

74 

132 

The Blank Arrow 

4 

head over heels A • • A 

136 

154 

Barnaby Rudge 

4 

as large as life • A • A 

286 

350 

A Tramp Abroad 

4 

God bless my 





4 

soul 

A A A A 

2 

1 

Free Boil, Free Soul 

4 

food for 






powder 

A • A • 

104 

181 

David Hamm 

4 

a green old age 

• A A A 

16 

26 

The Wide, Wide 

4 

live and let 




World 


live 

A • A A 

4 

17 

Puck of Pook’s Hill 

4 

three score and 





ten 

A A • A 

8 

30 

Seth’s Brother’s Wife 

4 

half seas over 

A A A • 

6 

20 

Auld Licht Idylls 

4 

Job’s 






comforters 

A A • • 

8 

25 

Peg Woffington 

4 

in the long run 

• • A A 

37 

17 

The Divine Fire 

4 

fie upon it 

A • • • 

2 



4 

in general 

• A • • 

15 

10 

The Egotist 

4 

with a 



15 

The Virginians 


vengeance 

• • A • 

35 



4 

that is to say 

• • • A 

5 
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TABLE IV 

I. The Most Common Vabieties of 6 -Syllable and 6-Syllable 
Phrases in Order of Frequency 



5-Syllable, 

with 

by hook or by crook 

(•A 

• • 

A) 

from pillar to post 

(•A 

• • 

A) 

castles in the air 

(A* 

• • 

A) 

to the manner born 

<•• 

A • 

A) 

the prodigal son 

(•A 

• • 

A) 


5-Syllable, 

with 

as clear as daylight 

( • A 

• A 

•) 

in common parlance 

( • A 

• A 

• ) 

humanly speaking 

(A • 

• A 

•) 

something or other 

(A • 

• A 

• ) 

in strict confidence 

( • A 

A • 

• ) 

open sesame 

(A • 

A • 

•) 


6-Syllable, 1 

with 

as sober as a 





judge ( • A • • • A ) 

like a thief in the 


night ( • • A • • A ) 

by force of 

argument ( • A • A • • ) 


6-syllable, with 

the pink of 

perfection ( • A • • A •.) 

at sizes and 

sevens ( • A • • A • ) 

as wise as Solomon ( • A • A • • ) 
a howling 

wilderness ( • A • A • • ) 

in various places ( • A • A • ) 

on the road to 

ruin ( • • A • A • ) 

II. Examples of 

From one end to 

the other ( • A • • • A • ) 
as different as chalk 
from cheese ( • A • • • A • A ) 
as plain as the way to 
parish church ( • A •• A • A • A ) 
conduct unbecoming a 
gentleman (A* ••A® • A •• ) 


Strong ending: 

The Mill on the 

Floss ( • A • • A ) 

The Woman in White ( • A • • A ) 
The Ministers Son ( • A • • A ) 
Baiiasch of the 

Guard ( A • • • A ) 

At the Villa Rose ( • • A • A ) 
As the Twig is Bent ( • • A • A ) 

weak ending: 

The Trumpet Major ( • A • A • ) 
The Boy Crusaders ( • A • A • ) 
Rattlin the Reefer ( A • • A • ) 
Hurricane Hurry ( A • • A • ) 
David Copperfield ( A • A • • ) 
The King's Deputy ( • A A • • ) 

strong ending: 

The Pilgrims of the 
Rhine ( • A • • • A ) 

The Luck of Roaring 
Camp ( • A • A • A ) 

When Wilderness was 
King ( • A • • • A ) 

In the Wake of the 
War ( • • A • • A ) 

weak ending: 

The Shadow of 

Allah ( • A • • A • ) 

The Wings of the 
Morning ( • A • • A • ) 

The Little Minister ( • A • A • •) 
A Midsummer 

Madness ( • A • • A • ) 

A Rose of 

Yesterday ( • A • A • • ) 

Burglars in 

Paradise ( A • • A • • ) 

Longer Phrases 
Diana of the 

Crossways ( • A • • • A • ) 
All Sorts and Condi- 
tions of Men (®A ®®A® ®A) 
The Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come (®A® A®®A®A) 
The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table (• A®® ®®A® A®) 
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IV.— SWINBURNE AND DELAYIGNE 


For those who enjoy tracing literary relationships there 
is a very attractive problem in regard to the possible indebt- 
edness of Swinburne's The Garden of Proserpine to Dela- 
vigne's Les Limbes. Swinburne's poem has long been a 
favorite, for its subtle cadences have elusive, indefinable 
melody, and the picture of the dim beauty of Proserpine's 
realm is a masterpiece of descriptive art. However one 
may regard the philosophy of languid surrender to extinc- 
tion, one cannot fail to recognize Swinburne's power in 
depicting a pallid world where all things are wan, bloom- 
less, and indeterminate. 

Hitherto, no source for the Garden of Proserpine has 
been suggested except Christina Rossetti's Dreamland 
( 1862 ), which, Mr. Payne considers, “has a curious 
resemblance" to Swinburne's poem. The similarity is 
chiefly that of verse-form : the theme of sleep is treated so 
very differently in the two poems that it does not seem 
possible to attribute specific influence here. The Odyssey 
(xi), the Mneid (vi), the Inferno (iv) offer little sug- 
gestion of the apathy, the abandonment, the paralysis of 
feeling which both Delavigne and Swinburne depict in a 
fashion that makes a comparison between the two inevit- 
able. In theme, and in development of theme, in use of 
imagery, and in versification the Garden of Proserpine is 
similar to Les Limbes . 

If there is an obligation on Swinburne's part, students 
of literature have the pleasure of noting how one poet 
has derived inspiration from another, and yet by following 
his own individual bent has transcended his original. The 
study of the psychological reaction upon the borrower, his 

86 
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display of imaginative power in re-creating and developing 
a motif is very rewarding. On the other hand, if Swin- 
burne was not influenced by Delavigne, the two poems de- 
serve to be compared as illustrating two distinctive literary 
methods of treating similar material. 

Casimir Delavigne (1793-1843) was a member of the 
French Academy, a highly popular dramatist and poet, 
whose work would undoubtedly be known by Swinburne, 
the widely-read student of French literature. Delavigne’s 
Works, finally published in 1845, contained Un Miracle , 
a very mediocre performance, in the main. Chant Premier, 
Le Retour du Bal , relates the death of the only daughter 
of a doting, very worldly mother. Chant Deuxieme, Les 
Limbes, describes Limbo, whither the maiden went ; Chant 
Troisieme, Jesus Christ dans les Limbes, is a sort of 
Harrowing of Hell; Chant Quatrieme, Le Retour de 
Vfiglise, describes the miracle of the daughter’s restora- 
tion to life. Les Limbes far surpasses the other parts, 
possessing charm and distinction in the description of 
the lower world of faint, arrested beauty. 

When The Garden of Proserpine was published in 1866 
in the volume called Poems and Ballads, Les Limbes had 
been before the public for twenty years in Delavigne’s 
collection, Poetries et Ballades sur Vltalie. The two 
poems may best be compared by means of quotation, for 
space does not permit reprinting them in toto . Les Limbes 
will be found in Poesies de Casimir Delavigne, Paris, 
1856, or in The Oxford Book of French Verse . The 
Garden of Proserpine is included in Payne’s Selected 
Poems of Swinburne, in Page’s British Poets of the Nine- 
teenth Century, and in similar anthologies. 

Les Limbes falls into three rather distinct divisions. 
The first is the description of the natural aspects of Limbo. 
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I quote the first four stanzas of the poem. 

1. Comme un vain r$ve du matin, 

Un parfum vague, un bruit lointain, 

C*est je ne sais quoi d’inoertain 
Que cet empire; 

Lieux qu*& peine vient 4cMrer 
Un jour qui, sans rien colorer, 

A ohaque instant prfcs d’expirer, 

Jamais n’expire. 

2. Par tout cette demi-clarty 
Dont la morne tranquillity 
Suit un crgpuscule d’4t6, 

Ou de Faurore, 

Fait pressentir que le retour 
Va poindre au celeste sSjour, 

Quand la nuit n*est plus, quand le jour 
* N’eet pas encore! 

3. Ce ciel terne, oil manque un soleil, 

N’est jamais bleu, jamais vermeil; 

Jamais brise, dans ce sommeil 

De la nature, 

N’agita d’un fr&nissement 
La torpeur de ce lac dormant, 

Dont Feau n*a point de mouvement, 

Point de murmure. 

4. L*air n*entr*ouvre sous sa tiGdeur 
Que fleurs qui, presque sans odeur, 

Comme les lis ont la candeur 

De F innocence ; 

Sur leur sein pftle et sans reflets 
Languissent des oiseaux muets : 

Dans le ciel, Fonde et les fordts, 

Tout est silence. 

The first stanza of The Garden is as follows : 

Here, where the world is quiet; 

Here, where all trouble seems 
Dead winds* and spent waves* riot 
In doubtful dreams of dreams; 
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I 'watch the green field growing 
For reaping folk and sowing, 

For harvest-time and mowing, 

A sleepy world of streams. 

The reader will note at once the likeness of the eight 
line stanza form, and more particularly the similarity of 
cadence in the two poems. Although the French poem is 
written in tetrameter, with lines four and eight in dimeter, 
while Swinburne uses trimeter throughout, the effects are 
almost the same, because of the harmonious use of feminine 
ending. Even where the French may technically require 
a final stress, the normal pronunciation of the words makes 
the accents at the end of the lines as hovering and tentative 
as are the natural beauties described in the verses. The 
abuse of alliteration by Swinburne owes nothing to the 
French. 

These stanzas illustrate the typical likenesses and diff- 
erences in the work of the two poets. Five of Swinburne’s 
lines are, as will be seen later, evidently suggested by 
Delavigne, while three lines (5, 6, 7) are not. The French 
poet is describing a Catholic world, while Swinburne is 
picturing a world presided over by a Roman goddess whose 
symbols are the corn, the poppy, and the swallow. Dela- 
vigne is objective and inclined to catalogue descriptive 
effects, but Swinburne constantly emphasizes the subjec- 
tive element, and always selects very distinctive details 
to heighten the illusion of his description. Whatever the 
English poet borrows he re-shapes in individual fashion. 

Turning now to the points of resemblance, it will be 
convenient to follow the French poem stanza by stanza, 
indicating by quotation from the English what lines serai 
reminiscent of the French. 

Swinburne, like Delavigne, devotes several stanzas to 
describing the physical aspects of the lower world. Like 
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Delavigne he begins with a simile intended to bring out 
the scene of quiet and repose. To Delavigne the empire 
is like an empty dream, a vague fragrance, a distant sound, 
or something doubtful, indeterminate. To Swinburne it 
is a world of quiet where even feeling is as spent as 
waves and winds. " Vain reve ” seems to have become 
“ doubtful dreams of dreams ” ; “ bruit ” may, possibly, 
have turned into “ riot.” In stanzas one and two Dela- 
vigne depicts the slow alteration of light, an image which 
Swinburne appears to condense into these lines which 
occur in a later section of the poem : 

Ail night till light is born; 

And like a soul belated, 

In hell and heaven unmated, 

By cloud and mist abated 
Comes out of darkness mom. 

Delavigne’s third stanza is evidently the source of 

Then star nor sun shall waken, 

Nor any change of light: 

Nor sound of waters shaken, 

Nor any sound or sight — 

where “ shaken” is a happy rendering of “ fremissement,” 
and the last line is very close to : “ point de mouvement, 
point de murmure.” Is it not significant that the sequence 
of ideas in Swinburne’s four lines is the same as in Dela- 
vigne’s stanza ? May not 

Dead winds’ and spent waves’ riot 

have been suggested by Delavigne’s lines? And do not 
a Ce 8ommeil de la nature ” and “ce lac dormant ” appear, 
in Swinburne’s first stanza, 

A sleepy world of streams — ? 
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The fourth stanza of the French poem speaks of the 
presence of those flowers only which like the lily are 
white as innocence and almost without fragrance. Swin- 
burne, apparently, developed this much more effectively 
and specifically: 

But no such winds blow hither, 

And no such things grow here. 

No growth of moor or coppice, 

No heather-flower or vine, 

But bloomless buds of poppies, 

Green grapes of Proserpine, 

Pale beds of blowing rushes 
Where no leaf blooms or blushes 
Save this whereout she crushes 
For dead men deadly wine. 

Here the pallor of growing things is accentuated, 
although Swinburne adds to the effect by independent 
touches that give contrast. The presence of pale flowers 
over which silent birds droop is mentioned by Delavigne, 
and Swinburne in a stanza towards the end of his poem 
seems to recall this, when he writes : — 

Where summer songs ring hollow 
And flowers are put to scorn. 

It should be observed that the idea of silence in the 
world is the climax of the French poet’s description, while 
in Swinburne’s poem it is the initial idea : 

Here, where the world is quiet. 

Delavigne’s second division describes the dwellers in 
the lower world : 

5. Loin de Dieu, 1ft, sont renferm#® 

Les milliers d’Stres tant aimfis, 

Qu’en ces bosquets inanimgs 
La tombe envoie. 
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Le calme d’un vague loisir, 

Sans regret comme sans d£eir, 

Sans peine comme sans plaisir, 

Cost 1ft leur joie. 

6. Lft, ni veille ni lendemain ! 

Ik n’ont sur un bonheur prochain, 

Sur celui qu’on rappelle en vain, 

Rien ft se dire. 

Leurs sanglots ne troublent jamais 
Do Fair l’inaltftrable paix ; 

Mais aussi leur rire jamais 
N’est qu’un sour ire. 

7. Sur leurs doux traits que de pftleur ! 

Adieu cette fralche couleur 

Qui de baiser leur joue en fleur 
Donnait l’envie! 

De leurs yeux, qui charment d’abord, 

Mais dont aucun gclair ne sort, 

Le morne €clat n’est pas la mort, 

N’est pas la vie. 

8. Rien de bruyant, rien d’agitft 
Dans leur triste fSlicite! 

Ik se couronnent sans gaitft 

De fleurs nouvelles. 

Ik se parlent, mais c’est tout bas; 

Ik marchent, mais c’est pas ft pas; 

Ds volent, mais on n’entend pas 
Battre leurs ailes. 

Swinburne also describes the aspect and mood of those 
who dwell below. With Delavigne’s 

lft, sont renferm6s 
Les milliers d’fttres tant aimfts, 

Qu’en ces bosquets inanimfts 

may be compared various lines, such as 

13iere go the loves that wither, 

and 

Pale, without name or number, 

In fruitless fields of corn. 
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The general sense of the four French stanzas seems to be 
summed up in the following lines by Swinburne, where 
he emphasizes the listless calm, the peace, the absence of 
desire: 

We are not sure of sorrow, 

And joy was never sure; 

To-day will die to-morrow; 

Time stoops to no man's lure ; 

And love, grown faint and fretful 
With lips but half regretful 
Sighs, and with eyes forgetful 
Weeps that no loves endure. 

From too much love of living, 

From hope and fear set free. 

And also: 

I am tired of tears and laughter, 

And men that laugh and weep; 

Of what may come hereafter 
For men that sow to reap: 

I am weary of days and hours, 

Blown buds of barren flowers, 

Desires and dreams and powers 
And every thing but sleep. 

Analyzing the lines one sees the first line of Delavigne’s 
sixth stanza reappearing in 

To-day will die to-morrow. 

Lines two and three of the French have an antithesis that 
probably suggested 

We are not sure of sorrow, 

And joy was never sure. 

In reading Delavigne did not Swinburne, by a flash of 
suggestion, think of the adjective “ sure ” when he saw 
the preposition “ sur ” ? Such things do influence poets. 
The other lines in this French stanza may have suggested 

With lips but half regretful 
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and the passage about “ tears and laughter.” The seventh 
stanza has some distinct pictures, imitated by Swinburne. 
“ Paleur ” is reproduced in 

Pale, without name or number. 

The rest of the stanza is really given in 

Though one were fair as roses, 

His beauty clouds and closes — 

where Swinburne has combined the images of the passing 
of the fresh color and the clouding of the eyes. In the 
eighth stanza of the French is the reference to the crown- 
ing with flowers. Swinburne, later on, pictures Proser- 
pine as “ crowned.” The image of noiseless wings may 
have some kinship to 

The old loves with wearier wingB. 

The third division of Delavigne’s poem has less relation 
to Swinburne, although there are some significant resem- 
blances. Delavigne pictures a feminine figure who is the 
centre of interest, a timid maiden who is afraid to mingle 
with other shades. 

Belle enfant, calme tee douleurs; 

L& eont des fruits, 1& sont dee fleurs 
Dont tu disposes. 

Laisse-toi tenter, et, crois-moi, 

Cueille ces roses sans effroi; 

Oar, bien que p&les comma toi, 

Ce sont des roses. 

But the maiden still weeps, and the last stanza of the 
French is: 

Dieu pennet-il qu’un souvenir 
Laisse ton cceur entretenir 
D’un bien qui ne peut revenir 
L’id6e amfere? 
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“ — Oui, je me souviens du passe, 

Du berceau vide otl j’ai laissft 

Mon rfive ft peine commence, 

Et de ma mftre.” 

Swinburne, also, pictures a feminine figure, the centre 
of all things, but she is dominant, not fearfuL 

Pale, beyond porch and portal, 

Crowned with calm leaves she stands 

Who gathers all things mortal 
With cold immortal hands; 

Her languid lips are sweeter 
Than love’s who fears to greet her 

To men that miw and meet her 
From many times and lands. 

Forgets the earth her mother , 

The life of fruits and corn. 

Here the italicized words have some kinship with the 
French. The word mix in Swinburne is far more intel- 
ligible if we remember the lines from Delavigne, 

Qui ne mftle pas ft leurs jeux 
See a ilea blanches. 

In concluding, Delavigne and Swinburne differ essen- 
tially. Swinburne asserts vehemently that there is no 
return to life : 

Only the sleep eternal 
In an eternal night. 

The relationships between the two poems may be 
summed up thus: The theme of each poem is the lower 
world; the development of the theme, in each poem, pro- 
ceeds from a description of the natural aspects to a de- 
scription of the wan, listless beings who inhabit this lower 
world, and concludes in a third section depicting a central 
feminine figure who is surrounded by 

Dead dreams of days forsaken. 
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The philosophy of the two poets is entirely different, 
the imagery of the two poems has many resemblances. In 
every stanza of The Garden of Proserpine there is some 
phrase, line, or idea, which is similar to something in Les 
Limbes. There are some interesting instances of similar 
juxtaposition of detail, or phrase; and in stanza structure, 
cadence, melody, description of tenuous, hesitant beauty, 
the poems have a certain agreement. 

May not the history of the creation of The Garden of 
Proserpine be as follows? Swinburne, who had been at 
work on The Hymn to Proserpine , where the doctrine of 
annihilation is vividly expressed, may have read Dela- 
vigne’s poem. Certain lines and stanzas perhaps remained 
indelibly impressed upon his memory, and the music of 
the lines haunted him. Did he not blend the traditional 
home of Pluto, presided over by the pagan divinities, with 
Delavigne’s Limbo, making a poem highly distinctive and 
vivid? 

Martha Hale Shaokfobd. 
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The naturalistic reaction against Romanticism was a 
more or less conscious return to classical models . 1 Ro- 
mantic diffuseness was banished. The limpid prose of the 
classical contents came back to its own. The ideal of the 
naturalistic novelist was to maintain a classical, imper- 
sonal point of view, which rendered impossible the gushing 
of Romantic lyricism. Nineteenth-century science, heir 
to the raison of Rousseau’s enemies, the philosophes , re- 
placed Romantic emotion. Disdaining the fantastic plots 
of the Romanticists, the naturalists tended to make of their 
novels merely a series of scenes, like Le Sage, and like 
Marivaux. 

Of such naturalism, the purest representative was Guy 
de Maupassant David-Sauvageot compares his style to 
that of Racine and of Moliere . 2 Jules Lemaitre finds in 
Bel-Ami the clearness and concision of expression which 
characterized the French novelists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury . 8 According to Georges Pellissier, his common sense 
and sane powers of observation rank him at once among 
the great French classical authors . 4 

Maupassant’s literary form reflects the influence of 
Flaubert, whose passion for an abstract " beau pur, un 
beau de toute eternite ” 6 led him to admire unreservedly 
the classical technique of Boileau. “ Ce vieux crofiton de 

1 “ La composition classique est plus voisline de la terre, et partant 
plus prfes de nous [i. e., the realists],” A. David-Sauvageot, in Petit 
de Julleville’s Langue et litt&rature frangaise, vm, p. 11. 

• Ibid., p. 17. 

• Revue bleue (3d series, no. 26), xlh, p. 802 (June 29, 1889). 

4 Petit de Julleville, op. oit ., p. 219. 

• Journal dee Gonoourt , n, p. 169. 
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Boileau,” wrote Flaubert, “ vivra autant que qui que ce 
soit, parce qu’il a su faire ce qu’il a fait.” 6 Hence for 
seven years Flaubert inexorably consigned the imperfect 
contes and nouvelles of his pupil to the waste-basket. “ Le 
talent n’est qu’un long travail,” he would explain, quoting 
Buffon. Maupassant also drew suggestions from Merimee, 
who was distinguished not only for an objectivity carried 
almost to the point of affectation, but also for his classical 
form, which had an important influence in the transition 
from the diffuseness of the Romanticists to the correctness 
of the naturalists. In his poetic effusions, also, Maupas- 
sant was chiefly influenced by Bouilhet, whose life ambi- 
tion it was to be the author of one brief masterpiece, 
polished like a gem. 

Even more than his master Flaubert, Maupassant 
achieved a reputation for impersonality . 7 Bruneti&re de- 
clares that his works are as impersonal as those of the 
classical writers . 8 Like La Bruyere, he took notes as a 
detached observer . 9 Unfortunately, Maupassant, unlike 
his friend Marie Bashkirtseff, did not follow the example 
of the Goncourt brothers in publishing his J ournal, which 
doubtless would have been as interesting to examine as the 
calepins of the impressionists or the garde^nanger which 

• Correspondence (Conard edition), n, p. 138. 

f “ Par ces theories, Flaubert se rapproche sensiblement de la doc- 
trine classique, et son impassibility ressemble fort & la raison du 
xvne sifccle ” (G. Lanson, Histoire de la litt4rature francaise, 1912, 
p. 1074). 

• Revue des deum mondes, nxxxix (1888), p. 697. Cf. Doumic, 
ibid., 3d series, exx (1893), p. 189: “ Aussi I’impersonnalitg est-elle 
le caractfere qui frappe d’abord dans Tceuvre de Maupassant.” 

•According to the testimony of M. Charles Lapierre, Maupassant 
declares that he kept a daily record of the occurrences which struck 
him as important. Cf. A. Lumbroso, Souvenirs swr Maupassant, 
Home, 1906, p. 612 {Souvenirs intimes de M. Oh. Lapierre). 
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Balzac mentions in his correspondence. Instead, he car- 
ried impersonality to such a degree as to profess that an 
author owes to his readers only his books. On that ground 
he refused to allow not only his notes, but even his photo- 
graph to be published. 

Maupassant was also a classicist by his nearly exclusive 
study of the subject of man. With much gusto he quoted 
the classical motto, “ Je tache que rien de ce qui touche 
les homines ne me soit etranger.” It was the eternal 
human of Moliere, and especially the eternal feminine of 
Racine, which attracted him. 

In his observation of the human species, Maupassant, 
following the classicists, concentrated his attention upon 
the rational adult. In his writings we find no such joy in 
innocent babes as is expressed in poems like Hugo’s Lore - 
que V enfant parait, no such idealization of childhood as dis- 
tinguishes Rousseau’s fimile. The children who play im- 
portant parts in his stories are not quite as rare as the 
Louisons of the seventeenth century, but are apt to be 
confronted at an early age with the mysteries which belong 
to years of maturity. Little Simon, in le Papa de Simon, 
suffers cruelly because he is not treated like other boys. 
La petite Roque is the victim of a criminal assault at the 
age of twelve. Chali, and her companions, ranging be- 
tween the ages of six and eight years, are already inmates 
of an Oriental harem. Children are mentioned frequently 
enough, as in le Bapteme, le Petit, une Famille, etc., but 
are usually described not for themselves, but for the effect 
which they produce upon adults. Where they are not 
frankly regarded as a calamity, they are apt to be treated 
as part of the mechanism of the plot, like Astyanax and 
Joas. 

By his very realism, Maupassant resembles the classi- 
cists. His master Flaubert had recognized the classical 
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principle of selection in art, and had thus tended to a real- 
ism which made of him what Faguet calls “ une maniSre 
de Le Sage, plus penetrant, plus vigoureux et plus amer. 
. . .” 10 Maupassant also, departing from the photographic 
art of the impressionists, attempted a realism which was 
“ truer than truth itself.” Therefore Zola was justified in 
comparing him with Moliere, La Fontaine, etc., “ ceux qui 
sont la raison et la lumi&re de notre litterature. . . .” 11 
Is it actually true, then, as critics have declared, that no 
lingering traces of Romanticism remain in Maupassant ? 12 
The answer to this question involves the perplexing 
problem of finding a definition for Romanticism . 18 On 
the one hand, shall we side with those who maintain that 
the Romantic spirit is something which we have always 
with us, sapping our reason by its sentimental riot, and 
paralyzing our wills by its fatalism ? 14 On the other hand, 

* E. Faguet, Flaubert in Grands 4orivains frangais (1913), p. 41. 
n Maupassant, (Euvres posthumes ( Conard edition), n, p. 223. 
u Bruneti&re says that he is “ plus naturaliste que Flaubert lui- 
mftme, en qui le romantique a subsists jusqu’ft son dernier jour, et 
les petits chefs-d’oeuvre du naturalisme contemporain, c’est parmi 
leg nouvelles de M. de Maupassant que Ton les trouvera ” ( Revue des 
dew mondes , lx x xlx [18S8], p. 697). Faguet writes: “Si l’on veut 
plus tard dtudier le r4alisme bien en lui-mfime, soustraction faite de 
tout ce qui n’est lui, on ftliminera peu ft peu, les uns aprfts les autres, 
seulement tons les romanciers du XIXe siftcle, et Ton ne retiendra 
que Maupassant comme nous ayant donnft le rftalisme tout pur . . .” 
( Revue bleue, m, July 16, 1893). Pellissier observes: “. . . il 
est le plus naturaliste de nos romanciers, ou plutdt le seul vraiment 
naturaliste” (Petit de Julleville, op. oit. t vm, p. 214). Lanson, in 
a chapter having as one of its captions “Guy de Maupassant: un 
vrai, comp let, pur rftaliste,” declares: “La repression de la sensi- 
bility, retude sftvftre de l’ob jet, ne cotltaient aucune peine ft Guy de 
Maupassant” (op. oit. f p. 1084). 

“ See H. A. Beers, English Romanticism in the Eighteenth Century , 
Chapter I. 

“Pierre Lasserre, le Romantisme frangais (1911), p. 641. 
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shall we join the party of those who believe that Romanti- 
cism was a movement which came to a head in France 
about 1830, furnished the inspiration for the greatest 
French literature and art during the nineteenth century, 
and was as good as dead about 1845 ? We have a wide 
range of choice; for the definitions of Romanticism are 
nearly as numerous as the authors who have written on the 
subject. Scientific critics who attempt to discuss it appar- 
ently become imbued with its spirit, and define it lyrically, 
in terms that fit their own feelings and emotions. 

If we are to accept any of the broader definitions of 
Romanticism, we shall inevitably become involved in a 
discussion which is growing as trite as it has always been 
fruitless. Ever since Flaubert confessed that he felt with- 
in himself two men, one realistic, the other Romantic, 
there has been an endless series of books and pamphlets 
establishing to the author’s satisfaction the Romanticism 
of various realistic, and classical authors. Zola was of 
course one of the first objects of attack. The Romantic 
side of his “ naturalism ” had early been exposed by Flau- 
bert himself, and Zola had pleaded guilty. Numerous 
critics have since pointed out Romantic tendencies in those 
apostles of the histoire vraie, the Goncourt brothers, while 
Racine, St. Francis of Assisi, et al., have received similar 
denunciation. 

Doubtless this deluge of indictments may be attributed 
in part, at least, to the conflicting definitions of Romanti- 
cism. Yet, even if we accept the term in its most classical 
sense, and confine its meaning to the principles of the 
Preface de Cromwell and of the second Cenacle, it still 
denotes a literary field which nurtured to an astonishing 
degree the seeds of its own destruction. If it is probable 
that few elements of Romanticism, so understood, could 
not be discovered in classicism, it is certain that Romanti- 
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cism, as defined 'by Hugo, contained all the elements of 
naturalism. 

In order to arrive at a common understanding of terms, 
let us select from the number of classical qualities which, 
as we have seen, are frequently credited to Maupassant, two 
upon which there is practical unanimity of opinion: (1) 
his realism, in the selective sense of the term; (2) his 
impersonality. It is as a sort of corollary to these two 
propositions in particular that critics have harmoniously 
advanced the assertion that Maupassant was the least 
Rjomantic of all the realists. We have thus the clue for a 
double-barreled definition of Romanticism, which, though 
arbitrary, will have at least the advantage of being appro- 
priate to the occasion. The first term of our definition is 
suggested by M. Faguet, according to whose analysis “ le 
fond du romantisme c’eet Phorreur de la realite et le desir 
ardent d’y 6chapper. Le romantisme est essentiellement 
romanesque.” 15 The second term will be taken from M. 
Lanson, who, in common with many other critics, feels 
that Romanticism is essentially lyrical, or subjective. 16 
Accordingly, all that is realism (in the selective sense of 
the term intended by Maupassant himself), all that is 
objectivity will be assigned summarily to the category of 
realism ; all that is “ horreur de la realite,” all that is 
subjectivity, will be similarly assigned to the category of 
Romanticism. 

No claim is here advanced that the long-sought defi- 
nition of Romanticism is thus formulated for the first 
time. Our one advantage is that, while using the word 
Romanticism in no strange or unusual sense, we succeed 
in making of it merely a convenient symbol for two qual- 
ities in which Maupassant was universally conceded to 

“E. Faguet, Flaubert, oit., p. 28. *(t. Lanson, op. cit., p. 930. 
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be eminently lacking. The two terms of the definition 
will be found to supplement each other. For example, 
exactly what is the “ horreur de la realite ? ” 

It is obvious that a considerable portion of Maupas- 
sant’s work deals with unreality. In stories like le Horla 
and Lui he treats the subject of hallucination. In Qtri 
saitf he expresses doubt as to whether or not he may have 
been “ le jouet d’une etrange vision.” Around the phan- 
tom of la petite Roque centers the entire action of that 
tale of madness and remorse. Superstition, and even the 
supernatural, occupy an important place in his writings. 
The hero of V Apparition can find no logical explanation 
for his adventure, the uncanny wolf in un Loup is en- 
dowed with nearly human faculties, while Misti is the 
tale of a cat having human passions. There are also in- 
stances, too frequent to enumerate, where the author is 
concerned with an emotionalism which runs counter to 
reason. It is a vast world of unreality which Maupassant 
discloses to his readers. Does he therefore become by 
definition Romantic ? 

By the second term of our definition, the answer is in 
the negative, provided he maintains an impartial, objective 
point of view — the classical impersonality on which critics 
have insisted in connection with Maupassant As David- 
Sauvageot remarks, realism may properly be a study of 
the nightmares of delirium tremens. However, let the 
author cease to study such examples of the vagaries of the 
human intellect as mere phenomena, and attempt to inter- 
vene personally in his narrative to prejudice the feelings 
of his reader — he has failed as a realist, because he has 
sacrificed that impersonality which is absolutely essential 
to his success. 

For example, Maupassant is a realist so long as, from 
the point of view of a detached observer, he depicts in 
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le Testament M. de Boumeval, an avowed Rousseauist, 
who knows by heart the Contrat social and the Nouvelle 
HeUnse. But when Maupassant, speaking through the 
mouth of the supposed narrator of the story, declares him- 
self violently in favor of Rousseauism, because of its 
“ bouleversement — de notre morale imbecile,” 17 he demon- 
strates that he himself is a prejudiced witness, guilty of 
special pleading, and of precisely the kind of emotionalism 
of which le Testament is supposed to be an objective study. 
His effort to work upon the feelings of the reader is 
especially manifest at the conclusion of the story : 

“ Eh bien, je dis que le testament de ma mfere eat une des choses 
les plus belles, lea plus loyales, les plus grandes qu’une femme puisse 
accomplir. N'est-ce pas votre avis!” 

Je lui tendis les deux mains: “ Oui, certainement, mon ami.” “ 

The answer to the question as to what extent Maupas- 
sant was Romantic will be found, however, to depend 
somewhat on general considerations. Shall we limit 
realism to the narrow meaning understood by the author, 
as referring only to the immediate present, to the world 
of sense and flesh ? Or shall we understand it in a broader 
way, as embracing the universe of sense and of flesh, of 
the past as well as of the present ? 

I. Let us first meet the author on his own grounds 
and consider realism only in the narrow meaning which 
he intended. If we so confine our observations, we shall 
find that on the whole he gives a greater impression of 
reality than any other French fiction writer of the nine- 
teenth century. Nevertheless, a close examination will 
reveal certain Romantic tendencies even here — both in 
his fundamental point of view and in matters of technique, 

1T Le Testament, in Contes de la btoasse, pp. 169, 160. 

p. 166 . 
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such as his style and his methods of assembling materials. 
In his point of view, as we have already begun to note, 
there was frequently a subjective tendency, an exaggerated 
ego. This excessive emphasis on the mot in his writings 
is proved, (1) by the author’s expressed revolt against his 
mission in life; (2) by the manner in which he carries that 
spirit of revolt beyond the bounds of his own personality, 
and puts it into the mouths of his characters — especially 
when it is a question of a revolt against law and society in 
favor of the instincts; (3) by his pleas for emotional 
justice, the logical result of his championship of the 
instincts against the reason — the author’s purpose being, 
here in particular, clearly propaganda, not an objective 
study of character; (4) by his occasional revels in the 
emotionalism of dreams, which he prefers to the harshness 
of waking reality. 

These four headings under which I purpose to divide 
the manifestations of Maupassant’s subjectivity will now 
be discussed separately. 

1. The author’s exaggerated ego is very apparent in the 
little manifesto which he issued regarding his mission in 
life. Like Hugo, who called himself the lighthouse of 
mankind and the “ Memnon ” of Napoleon’s “ soleil,” he 
feels that an author has a calling which obliges him to 
enlighten his fellows. If Musset has the figure of a poet 
eating his heart out in order to provide verses for humanity, 
as the pelican dies for its young, so Maupassant makes a 
painful confession of the suffering which his destiny as 
a man of letters causes him : 

Je porte en moi cette seconde vue qui est en m6me temps toute la 
force et toute la mis&re des £crivains. J’£cris parce que je comprends, 
et je souffre de tout ce qui e9t parce que je le connais trop — et surtout 
parce que sans le pouvoir gotiter je le regarde en moi-mdme dans le 
miroir de ma pensle. 
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Qu’on ne nous envie pas, mais qu’on nous plaigne, car void en quoi 
l’homme de lettres differ© de ses semblables. ... 19 

2. The number of Maupassant’s stories in which his 
characters are evidently his mouthpiece, and in which 
the purpose of the author appears to be propaganda rather 
than an undistorted reflection of the truth, is considerable. 
The refrain is always the same: a Rousseauistic revolt 
against all that tends to repress instincts and passions, 
for the sake of which he invariably enters the lists against 
classical raison. 

In the following passage, he pleads for the primitive 
savage idealized by Rousseau and his followers: 

On a fait des lois qui combattent nos instincts, il le fallait; mais 
les instincts toujours sont lea plus forts, et on a tort de leur r&ister, 
puisqu’ils viennent de Dieu, tandis que les lois ne viennent que des 
homines.* 0 

Maupassant attacks not only man-made laws, in the 
name of a naturalistic Deity that would be acceptable to 
the vicar of Savoy, but also man-made conventionality, 
the propriety of the honnete homme : 

C’6tait vraiment une image admirable et naive de la passion simple, 
de la passion charnelle et pudique cependant, telle que la nature 
l’avait mise dans les fitres avant que Thomme l’etlt compliqule et 
d6flgur6e par toutes les nuances du sentiment.** 

Sponsor as he is for all the instincts, he reserves his 
most sympathetic treatment for the paternal instinct, 
which in his work plays a weightier role than that of 
motherhood. In fact, the paternal instinct becomes in his 
writings a sort of hobby, which he lugs in on every possible 
occasion. The first of the stories entitled le Bapteme 22 

”Sfur Veau, p. 80. 

M Les Conseils d’une grand’ m&re, in la Mais on TelUer , p. 283. 

“ Berthe, in Yvette , pp. 264-265. ** Miss Harriet , pp. 245-253. 
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is a case in point. More than one reader of this conte has 
been rather taken aback by its unexpected conclusion, 
where the guests at a christening find the priest, whose 
desire for offspring of his own must forever go unsatisfied, 
sobbing over the bedside of the child. The reader’s sense 
of surprise is apt to persist, even after he reviews the ap- 
parently logical development which the author has given to 
his narrative here, as always. If we go further into the 
matter, and consider some of Maupassant’s other stories, 
we shall reach the conclusion that the demument of le 
Bapteme is only another instance of the author’s tendency 
to create characters not objectively, but as spokesmen for a 
favorite theory. In un Fils, the father of a degraded son 
is represented as declaring: “ Et je sens, parfois, d’intole- 
rables envies de l’embrasser.” 23 It is in his instinct of 
paternity that Mme Parent is able to afflict her husband 
most cruelly. 24 Also, in Clair de lune, the author alludes 
feelingly to “ cette sensation de paternite qui somxneille 
en tout homme.” 26 

3. Before taking up the third heading under which our 
author’s subjectivity is here treated, namely his pleas for 
emotional justice, let us glance for a moment at his 
biography, which will confirm our suspicion that in him, 
as in the author of Salammbo and of la Tentation de 
Saint Antoine, there was a latent Romanticism. In 1876, 
we find him actually attempting an historical novel, the 
Princesse de Bethune, in defiance of Zola’s ideas regarding 

** Contes de la b6casse, p. 212. 

U M . Parent , in the collection of that title, pp. 44 ff. 

* Clair de lune, in the collection of that title, p. 6. Cf. la Confes- 
sion, in Toine , p. 233 : “ Les pfcres, voyez-vous, n’aiment que plus tard. 
Ils n’ont point la tendresse instinctive et emport^e dee mferes; il faut 
que leur affection s’Gveille peu a peu, que leur esprit s’a+tache par 
des liens qui se nouent chaque jour entre les fitres vivants ensemble.” 
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the Theatre naturaliste . 26 After the publication of the 
Soirees de Medan , apparently he recanted. In a letter to 
the director of the Gaulois, he made a vehement attack 
upon the Romanticists, on account of whose influence 
theatrical halls could not tolerate a simple rascal on the 
stage. “ C’est la morale romantique des foules qui force 
souvent les. tribunaux a acquitter des particuliers et des 
drolesses attendrissants, mais sans excuse.” 27 

Despite this plea for classical raison , the scenes of a 
considerable number of Maupassant’s stories are laid in 
the court house. Sometimes the author is comical or 
satirical, but more often his sympathies are most subjec- 
tively on the side of the accused. Virtually without excep- 
tion, the narrative ends with the statement that the accused 
was acquitted. The author’s art is to palliate the crime 
as much as possible in the eyes of the reader. 

In un Parricide, George Louis (no surname), called 
Le Bourgeois, is guilty of slaying his father and mother. 
In the trial he explains that he committed the crime in 
the heat of passion, because his parents had refused to 
recognize him. The case was carried over to the next 
session . 28 Warden Cavalier is the hero of le Garde . 29 
He finds his nephew poaching on the grounds of his em- 
ployer, M. Boniface, and punishes him severely. For 
revenge, the nephew sets fire to the house where his uncle 
is sleeping. Cavalier, awakened in time, shoots his 
nephew as he scampers away. The jury acquits him. 

Jean-Nicolas Lougere is the cashier de M. Langlais. As 

*• Correspondence, in Boule de suif, p. xcix ( Letter to Flaubert 
dated November 19, 1876). 

** Les Soirees de M4dan — Comment ce Here a fait, in Boule de 
suif, p. 88. 

“ Un Parricide, in Contes du jour et de la nuit, pp. 185-195. 

n Le Garde, in Yvette, pp. 233-247. 
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he finds existence monotonous after the death of Mme 
Lougere, he marries the cash-girl of a caf6. On account 
or her bad influence in the household, L&nglais dismisses 
Lougere. Lougere kills his employer with a pair of 
scissors. The jury aquits him. 30 

Rosalie Prudent is acquitted after confessing to having 
murdered her twin children, because her income of twenty 
francs per month is insufficient for their support. At 
the end of her testimony, half the jury is sobbing. 81 

4. The author occasionally strikes a lyrical note as he 
revels in the emotionalism of dreamis. Jean Jacques 
Rousseau himself, indulging in delicious vagabond’s 
dreams on the way to the orphanage at Turin to be con- 
firmed, might have written this passage in Julie Romain : 
“ Quoi de plus doux que de songer, en allant a grands pas 
sur la route?” 82 Nay, rather the author recalls those 
troubadour dreamers, J aufre Rudel and Arnaud de 
Marneil, who frankly desire to go on sleeping forever, 
rather than return to waking reality. In Reveil he de- 
clares: “ Ce fut (la realite n’a pas de ces extases), ce fut 
une seconde, d’un bonheur suraigu et surhumain, ideal et 
charnel, affolant, inoubliable.” 88 The story concludes 
with the words : “ II n’y a que les reves de bons dans la vie.” 

Let us leave the question of Maupassant’s point of view, 
wherein there are seen to be subjective tendencies. Mat- 

Assassin, in le Rosier de Madame Husson , pp. 113-122. 

“ Rosalie Prudent , in la petite Roque , pp. 145-152. The following 
stories of acquittals by juries have comical or satirical elements: 
les Bicasses, in Monsieur Parent, pp. 201-210: Denis, in Miss Har- 
riet, pp. 167-180; wne Vente, in le Rosier de Madame Husson, pp. 
99-110; le Trou, in le Horla, pp. 65-76. Au Bois, in Le Horla , pp. 
167-169, has sentimental tendencies. 

* Julie Romain, in la petite Roque, p. 203. 

n R4veil , in MUe Fiji, p. 132. 
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ters of technique will now be treated under the headings 
of (1) style, and (2) method of assembling materials. 

1. In general it may be remarked that if Maupassant 
fails rather often in the cold objectivity and impressive- 
ness of the classicist, it is somewhat more difficult to dis- 
cover Komantic tendencies in his nearly impeccable style. 
Like Merimee, he does not indulge in the orgies of descrip- 
tion which marred the work of Chateaubriand and his 
disciples. It is perhaps only by a comparison of Maupas- 
sant’s writings with those of the novelists of the eighteenth 
century that we may observe the impress which the 
Romantic convulsion made upon his style. The non- 
realistic or Romantic qualities of his style will be found 
to consist principally of little tricks, such as (a) exoticism, 
or (6) the pathetic fallacy, which he introduces for the 
sake of dramatic effect. 

(а) Maupassant’s story entitled VEpingle has the same 

theme as the masterpiece of Abbe Prevost. As Maupassant 
remarks : “ Cette fille-li, c’est Manon Lescaut revenue. 

C’est Manon qui ne pourrait pas aimer sans tromper, 
Manon, pour qui l’amour, le plaisir et l’argent ne font 
qu’un . . .” 34 However, Maupassant’s story has an exotic 
setting altogether unknown to the classical conteurs : 

C’gtait loin, bien loin d*ici, aur une cOte fertile et brfllante. Nous 
suivions, depuis le matin, le rivage convert de rScoltes et la mer 
bleue couverte de soleil. Dee fleurs poussaient tout prfca des vagues, 
dee vagues tegfcres, si douces, endormarites. If faisait cbaud; c’Stait 
une molle chaleur, parfum6e de terre grasae, humide et f6conde; on 
croyait reapirer des germea. 

(б) The author is not content with transporting his 
reader from everyday reality, to a distant shore, with 
enchanted lights and aromas, where anything may happen. 

u VEpingle, in Monsieur Parent , p. 195. 
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By a sort of pathetic fallacy, he makes these natural 
phenomena accord sympathetically with the progress of 
the story. As the narrative begins, he remarks : “ Le soleil 
baissait . . .” After the conversation has begun, he ob- 
serves : “ Derriere nous, le soleil s’enfongait dans la mer, 
jetant sur la cote un brouillard de feu. Les orangers en 
fleurs exhalaient dans Fair du soir leur arome violent et 
delicieux. Lui ne voyait rien que moi . . .” At the next 
stage of the story : 

C’6t&it l’heure crdpusculaire oil le soleil dis/paru n’dcl&ire plus la 
terre que par lee reflets du ciel. 

II reprit: 

— Est-ee que Jeanne de Limours vit encore? 

The sunset and the odor of the orange-blossoms mark also 
the conclusion of the tale : 

Voilft dix ans que je ne l’ai vue, et je Taime plus que jamais! 


La nuit s’Gtait rSpandue sur la terre. Un parfum puissant d’o- 
r angers flottait dans Fair. 

Even further from an unimpassioned reflection of 
reality is the use of the pathetic fallacy in describing the 
forest where la petite Roque was murdered. Maupassant 
speaks of . . . “ de grandes larmes versees par les grands 
arbres tristes qui pleuraient jour et nuit sur la fin de 
Pannee . . . et aussi peut-etre sur le crime qu’ils avaient 
vu commettre sous leur ombre, sur Penfant violee et tuee 
a leur pied.” 85 In the same strain Byron, in Childe 
Harold, represents the forest of Ardennes as 

Orieving, if aught inanimate e’er grieves, 

O’er the unreturning brave. . . . 

In this connection may be mentioned perhaps an exam- 

* La petite Roque , in the collection of that title, p. 33. 
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pie of Romantic vertigo worthy also of Childe Harold. 
The case in point belongs as much to the instances* of 
subjectivity as to those of lack of realism in the style of 
the author. As usual, when he is subjective, the author 
is making a plea for the instincts. In An Bois, poor Mme 
Beaurain, with whom the author apparently sympathizes 
on the whole, is far from being coldly objective when she 
views the beauties of natural scenery. She exclaims : 

Moi, quand il fait 'beau, ausai bien main tea ant qu’autrefois, je 
deviens b§t© ft pleurer, et quand je suie ft la campagne, je perds la 
tftte. La verdure, lea oiaeaux qui chantent, lea bl€s qui remuent au 
vent, lea hirondellea, qui vont si vite, Todeur de Therbe, lea coqueli- 
cots, lea marguerites, tout ca me rend iolle ! *• 

2. Our second consideration in connection with the lack 
of realism in matters of technique is the author’s method 
of assembling his materials. However, this method is 
almost inseparably connected with the nature of the mate- 
rials themselves. The opinion usually held is that Mau- 
passant, making impartial, objective observations, care- 
fully recorded his data in notebooks. As a matter of fact, 
we shall find that some of his materials are not the result 
of original observations at all, but of imitation of other 
authors, some of them unquestionably Romantic. Further- 
more, even where his materials are apparently original, 
there is probably a certain bias in his system of observa- 
tion, as is shown by the frequency with which he comes 
to treat the favorite themes of the Romantic school. 

Before entering into the complicated details connected 
with Maupassant’s method of gathering data, therefore, 
let us glance for a moment in a general way at his choice 
of themes, which alone lays him open to the suspicion 
of a kinship with the chief apostles of Romanticism. 

u Au Bois , Sn le Horla, p. 166. 
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It is extremely unlikely that our author ever read 
Don Juan. Yet was it his selective realism, or his natural 
affinity for Byron and the Satanic school which caused 
him to reproduce several scenes in the poem which so 
greatly influenced the French Romanticists of the early 
30’s? 

Julia, vainly attempting to resist handsome Don Juan, 

. . . prays the Virgin Mary for her grace, 

As being the best judge of a lady’s case." 

It was all in vain, for the instant Don J uan appeared 
That night the Virgin was no longer prayed." 

Mme Walter, seeking to avoid temptation, tries to pray, 
but sees only the curly mustache of “ Bel- Ami.” 89 

When Julia yields: 

A little she strove, and much repented, 

And whispering “ I will n’er consent ” — consented." 

So Mme Guilleroy, fascinated by Olivier Bertin, 

. . . voulut* crier, lutter, le repousser, mais elle se donnait en se 
dSbattant, elle PGtreignait en criant : “ Non, non, je ne yeux pas.” * 

The boy whose irresistibly handsome features Julia 
caressed; the man whose cheek innocent Haidee was con- 
strained to stroke ; Antony, who, fascinated Adele with his 
eye ; Bel- Ami, who captured all women, from the courtesan 
at the Folies-Bergeres to the wife of his employer — are of 
one and the same extraordinary genus . Whether examples 
of realism or Romanticism, they stand or fall together. 

The same may be said for the too frequent tales of 
incest in Maupassant’s works, which call to mind the 

” Don Juan , Canto I, lxxv. 40 Don Juan, I, cxvii. 

" Ibid., I, lxxvi. 41 Fort comme la mort , p. 40. 

" BeUAmi , p. 405. 
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Manfreds of the Satanic school, if not the Benes of the 
Emmanuel school 

We come now to the consideration of another favorite 
theme among the writers of the so-called Romantic school — 
that of the sinful woman ennobled by lofty sentiments in 
general and by love in particular — by an amorous passion 
in Marion Delorme and in la Dame aux camelias, by 
maternal affection in Lucrece Borgia. The theme was 
only a variation of the numerous stories of the outlaw 
purified by love, as in Belvedere , Jean Sbogar, Argow le 
pirate , Bug-Jargal, Hernani , even in les Miserables. 
The avowed Romanticists who treated this theme might 
well claim here, as elsewhere, the Middle Ages as their 
source of inspiration, for had not Guido Guinieelli, in his 
Amor e cor gentile, declared that love, which purifies aU 
things, can reside only in a noble heart ? 

The theme of the rehabilitated courtesan was also treated 
several times by Maupassant In Boule de suif, the cour- 
tesan is the heroine, society is the offender. In the sequel, 
Mile Fiji * 2 the courtesan is vindicated. After killing a 
Prussian officer, for patriotic reasons, she was married by 
a patriot without prejudices who loved her for her splendid 
deed, as well as for herself, and “ en fit une dame qui valut 
autant que beaucoup d’autres.” 

By our definition, was this theme Romantic or realistic f 
It appears that it was realistic. We are informed that, 
so far from being a figment of Romanticism, the heroine 
of Boule de suif and of Mile Fifi actually lived, her real 
name being Adrienne Legay . 43 In fact, a critic who has 
made a most valuable contribution to the collection of 

* A Lumbroso, Souvenirs sur Maupassant , p. 147 and note 1 
( VEnfanoe et la jeuneese de Maupassant, by A Brisson, being an 
interview with lime de Maupassant). 

41 A Lumbroso, op. oit. 9 pp. 351 ff. 
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documents relative to Maupassant assures us that it would 
have been possible for our author to “ inscrire en marge 
le nom exact de la plupart de ses personnages, avec celui 
du hameau, du bourg, theatre de Faction.” 44 

Despite such scrupulous realism, no basis in fact has 
yet been offered for the very essential denouments of Boult 
de suif and of Mile Fiji. In the case of Bovle de suif, 
the only evidence we possess is the indignant denial of the 
heroine . 46 As for the other story, it is perhaps significant 
to compare the flourishing lady described at the conclusion 
of Mile Fiji with the real Adrienne Legay, dying in utter 
destitution, or, according to some reports, committing 
suicide because she was unable to endure her wretched- 
ness . 46 

Are we to believe that the favorable outcome of MUe 
Fiji was the result of selective realism, or was it merely 
imitation — conscious or unconscious — of Romantic fore- 
bears? Perhaps Maupassant’s own enthusiastic declara- 
tion that “ des filles epousees deviennent en peu de temps 
de remarquables femmes du monde. . . .” 47 may help to 
determine whether he had his prejudices in the matter. 

Possibly even more light may be turned upon this sub- 
ject by the consideration of Maupassant’s regular method 
of assembling data. Nevertheless, it is here absolutely 
necessary to distinguish between realistic theory and 
realistic effect. In theory, we shall find upon analysis that 
Maupassant’s method is as fallacious at that of the avowed 
Romanticists. In practice, he is saved from excesses by 
his usually sane powers of observation. Theoretically, he 
professes merely to reproduce faithfully what he has seen 

“Ibid., p. 351. a Ibid., p. 353. 

46 Ibid., p. 147 (Testimony of Mme de Maupassant). 

4,1 RAponse & M. Albert Wolff , in MUe Ftfi, p. 279. 
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or heard. In theory, at least, he fails, because he is con- 
stantly guilty of juggling his materials to suit himself, or 
perhaps even of altering them altogether. This arbitrary 
handling of supposedly realistic observations in order to 
produce a desired result is especially evident, (a) in his 
complete alteration of his denownents ; ( b ) in his mechan- 
ical shifting of episodes or descriptions from one situation 
to another. 

(a) It is small wonder that the denotement of MUe Fifi 
does not seem to accord with the facte in the biography of 
Adrienne Legay. Changes of the sort apparent here were 
only a part of the author’s regular procedure. Repeatedly 
he told the same tale with two exactly opposite denotements. 
Nor do we have here to deal with mere narratives of adven- 
ture, where the outcome may perfectly well be heads or 
tails, according to the caprice of fate. The conclusion in 
each case — particularly in that of ten Lache, the last of 
the stories with a double ending to be considered here — 
was a carefully prepared denotement , in which the conduct 
of the principal actors of the drama was foreshadowed by 
character analysis. The question arises: Was Maupas- 
sant, advocate of an extra-penetrating realism, actually, to 
adopt an algebraical simile, only the exponent of a sort 
of psychological square-root, for which the result might 
be equally well either a plus or a minus answer ? 

Let us consider a few examples. 

One of Maupassant’s stories with a double-ending is 
found in les Dimanches (Fun bourgeois do Paris . It here 
appears that the hero, M. Patissot, on one of his long 
tramps, meets a married couple who have lost their way . 48 
Desiring to be of service, he convinces them by his map 

48 Lea Dimanches d'un bourgeois de Paris , in CEuvres posthumes, 
n, pp. 11 ff. 
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that they are at Versailles, instead of being on their way 
to Rueil, as they suppose. Suddenly the husband, dis- 
covering that he has lost his pocketbook, starts in search 
of it, amid the imprecations of his wife. Patissot con- 
tinues the journey with the wife, but all have agreed to 
meet at Versailles. Eventually Patissot and the lady find 
themselves at Bougival, not at Versailles. At a restaurant 
they take a meal, for which Patissot naturally pays, be- 
cause the lady’s pocketbook has been lost. Then, as she 
is now orientated, she returns homeward, refusing to allow 
the bewildered Patissot to accompany her. 

Four years later, Maupassant republished this story as 
Souvenir . 49 In the second version, the incidents, and even 
the language remained almost identical with the original 
up to the denoument. The resemblance may be observed 
by a comparison of the following passages : 


Les Dimanches d’un bourgeois de 
Paris 90 

Devant lui s’ouvrait une ravis- 
sante all£e dont le feuillage un 
peu grfile laissait pleuvoir par- 
tout, but le sol, des gouttes de 
soleil qui illuminaient des mar- 
guerites blanches caches dans les 
herbes. Elle Stait allongSe inter- 
minablement, et vide, et calme. 

Seul, un gros frelon solitaire 
et bourdonnant la suivait, s’ar- 
retant parfois sur une fleur qu’il 
inclinait, et repartait presque 
aussitdt pour se reposer encore un 
peu plus loin. Son corps Snorme 
semblait en velours brun ray6 de 
jaune, ports par des ailes trans- 


Souvenir 11 

Devant moi, s’ouvrit une ravis- 
sante &116e, dont le feuillage un 
peu grfile laissait pleuvoir par- 
tout sur le sol des gouttes du 
soleil qui illuminaient des mar- 
guerites blanches. Elle s’allon- 
geait interminablement, vide et 
calme. Seul, un gros frelon soli- 
taire et bourdonnant la suivait, 
s’arrStait parfois pour boire une 
fleur qui se penchait sous lui et 
repartant presque aussitflt pour 
se reposer encore un peu plus 
loin. Son corps dnorme semblait 
en velours brun ray6 de jaune, 
ports par des ailes transparentes 


49 Souvenir , in Contes du jour et de la nuit, pp. 261-293. 
m Les Dimanches d’un bourgeois de Paris , oit. f pp. 14, 15. 
w Souvenir, oit, f pp. 265, 266. 
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parentes, et dtoeeur&nent pe- 
tites. .... 

Dfcs qu’il se fut remis debout, 
il apercut lft-bas, trfes loin, deux 
personnes qui venaient vers lui 
en f&is&nt des signes. Une femme 
agitait son ombrelle, et un 
homme, en manches de chemise, 
portait sa redingote mr son bras. 


et d&nesurgment petitee. 

Mats tout & coup j’apercus au 
bout de l’allde deux personnes, 
un homme eft une femme, qui ve- 
naient vers moi. ... La femme 
en effet agitait son ombrelle, et 
l'homme, en manches de chemise, 
la redingote sur un bras, filevait 
l’autre en signe de ddtresse. 


The denoument of Souvenir, however, is entirely dif- 
ferent from that of the original. When the restaurant is 
reached the lady, instead of refusing to allow her cavalier 
to accompany her, consents. 

On another occasion, M. Patissot listens to the unhappy 
story of a Norman whom he meets by chance . 52 The Nor- 
man relates how he met a certain Victorine, in the street, 
one day. Though she pleased him very much, he dared 
not accost her, but glanced at her in a manner easily under- 
stood. The next day, meeting her in the same place, he 
was less abashed. He saluted her, and she smiled back. 
The third day he had the courage to address her. She 
consented to go to his house, where they were surprised 
by the young man’s uncle, who disinherited him. The 
girl fled. 

Four years later, Maupassant reverted to this theme. 
One day, he says, he met a certain Emma in the street. 
A significant look was exchanged. The next day he saw 
her in the same place. Finally he mustered up the courage 
to speak to her. She consented to go to his house. This 
time it was the landlady who surprised them, and the 
conclusion is entirely different from that of the original . 58 

As M. Maynial has already pointed out, the story 


m Les Dimanches d'un bourgeois de Paris , oit. f p. 51, etc. 
■ La Patroime , in les Scents Rondoli, p. 67, etc. 
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entitled un Lacks 54 is practically a word for word repro- 
duction of the episode of the duel in BelrAmi . 5 * Let us 


compare the following: 
Bel-Anti 

. . . Et oe doute l’env&hit, oette 
inquietude, ceftte 6pouvante I Si 
une force plus puissante que sa 
volonte, dominatrice, irresistible 
le domptait, qu’arriverait-il ? 
Oui, que pouvait-il arriver? 

Oertes il irait sur le terrain 
puisqu’il voulait y aller. Mais 
s’il tremblait? Mais s’il perdait 
connaissance? Et il songea ft sa 
situation, ft sa reputation, ft son 
avenir." 


Un Ldohe 

Et ce doute l’envahit, cette in- 
quietude, cette epouvante ; si une 
force plus puissante que sa vo- 
lonte, dominatrice, irresistible, le 
domptait, qu’arriverait-il? Oui, 
que pouvait-il arriver? Oertes il 
irait sur le terrain puisqu’il vou- 
lait y aller. Mais s’il tremblait? 
Mais s’il perdait connaissance? 
Et il songea ft sa situation, ft sa 
reputation, ft son nom. IT 


In the duel described in Bel-Ami nobody is hurt, and 
the whole affair is treated rather lightly by the author; 
in un Lache , the denoument is a suicide. 

Thus it is evident that in the matter of denouments, at 
least, Maupassant was theoretically less realistic than 
many of the chief apostles of the so-called Romantic school, 
because they, in treating historical subjects — in Henri III 
et sa cour and in the fantastic Buy Bios — were obliged 
to create a background that was fairly in accord with well- 
known facts. Indeed, nearly all the historical dramas of 
the Romantic school were more or less prodigious evoca- 
tions of the past. In so far as these dramas were false 
to history they have been made the target of a pitiless 
criticism. Maupassant, on the other hand, dealing with 
the more obscure characters of everyday life, was able 
to alter his materials at will and with impunity. 


84 Contes du jour et de la nuit f pp. 107-121. See E. M&ynial, to 
Composition dans lea romans de Maupassant, in Revue bleue , vol. 
Lxxn, p. 607 (Nov. 7, 1903). m Bel-Ami, p. 238. 
m Bel-Ami, pp. 236 ff. m Un Ldche, off., p. 113. 
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(6) The juggling of plots was only the beginning of 
his method. He resorted even more frequently to the 
practice of using certain favorite episodes or descriptions 
over and over again, often without the flimsiest pretext of 
adapting his material to the different situations. In 
fact, in many cases, there was little or no alteration of 
the verbiage from one story or description to another. 58 

Only a glimpse at this phase of Maupassant’s work will 
be attempted here, as M. Maynial has already made 
valuable investigations of the use of the rtov/veUes in 
Maupassant’s novels, 59 while the editors of the definitive 
edition have greatly supplemented M. Maynial’s contribu- 
tions, especially in their notes on the (Euvres posthumes. 

In the tragic tale entitled VAveu, which later appeared 
in the Contes du jow et de la nuit as la Confession, 
Marguerite de Therelles confesses on her death-bed to the 
murder of Henry de Sampierre, fiance of her sister 
Suzanne. Beside herself with jealousy, she had accom- 
plished the crime by giving Henry some cakes containing 
ground glass. About four years later, Maupassant re- 
turned to this story, the villain now being a teacher named 
Moiron, who had lost his own children, and was insanely 
jealous of other men whose offspring survived. He utilized 

n Allowance should be made for the fact that repetitions were 
almost inevitable in view of the enormous production of the author — 
more than two hundred short stories in ten years, not to mention 
novels and books of travel. The situation was aggravated by his 
publisher, Victor Havard, who was forever goading him for more 
copy. “Yvette et les 5 contes vont faire un volume de 246 ft 260 
pages,” wrote Havard on October 16, 1884; “o*est un peu court pour 
un volume de nouvelles. Et cependant il n’dtait pas possible de 
* blanchir ' davantage, car c’est le mftme texte que Miss Harriet” 
(A. Lumbroso, op. oit ., p. 397). 

*E. Maynial, op. cit . Cf. ibid., pp. .663 ff. 
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his position to administer to children under his charge 
cakes containing ground glass, with fatal results . 60 

The enriched courtesan, Mile Victorine Charlotte 
Cachelin, in V Heritage, was an excellent business woman. 
In discussing her financial matters she “ racontait sa 
fortune avec la complaisance d’un vieux soldat qui dit see 
campagnes. Elle enumerait ses achats, les propositions 
qu’on lui avait faites depuis, les plus-values, etc.” 61 In 
Divorce , we find Mile Cachelin/s picture over again. 
Here also the heroine, the wealthy courtesan Mile Chante- 
frise, had a level head for business affairs. “ Elle en parla 
aussitot en femme pratique, sure d’elle, sure des chiffres, 
des titres, des revenus, des interets et des placements.” 62 

In un Million, Leopold Bonnin (Lesable in V Heritage) 
finds that his wife can only inherit the fortune of her aunt 
in case a child is bora within three years. Mine Luneau, 
in le Cos de Madame Luneau, likewise finds that she 
can prevent the property of her deceased husband, 
Anthime Isidore, from reverting to his family, only in 
case a child is bora to her within ten months. The 
Frederic Morel of un Million (Maze in VHeritage) plays 
a role similar to that of Hippolyte Lacour in le Cos de 
Madame Luneau.** 

The descriptions of hallucination in Lui and in la 
petite Roque have one marked feature in common. In 
Lui, the author relates how he felt an irresistible impulse 
to look again at the arm-chair, in which his spectral visitor 
had appeared to sit . 64 In la petite Roque Renardet, 

*° La Confession , p. 283. Cf. Moiron, in Clair de lune , pp. 193-204. 
** L’H&ritage, in Miss Harriet, p. 71. 
n Divorce, in le Rosier de Madame Hasson, p. 181. 
a Un Million, in Miss Harriet {Appendice) , p. 332. Cf. V Heritage 
in the same volume, pp. 39-164, and le Cos de Madame Luneau, in 
le soeurs Rondoli , pp. 163-162. ** Lui, in les Sceurs Rondoli, p. 101. 
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resist as he will, is compelled to peer once more through 
the window, where he is well aware that he will behold 
again the phantom of his little victim, lying on the spot 
where the crime was committed . 65 

Two stories of illicit love, un Fils and le Fere, are 
alike in their recital of the progress of passion. The 
eighteen-year-old servant girl in un FUs, returning at 
midnight after a deliberate absence, apparently undergoes 
the same inner struggle as Louise, in le Pete, who returns 
to Frangois Tessier after nine days . 66 

In les Bijoux, M. Lantin finds that the jewels acquired 
by his wife, which he had supposed to be merely paste 
imitations, are really genuine. The famous story entitled 
la Parure, published a year later, furnishes the reverse 
side of the medallion. The necklace of Mme Forestier, 
supposed to be genuine, turns out to be false . 67 

The most striking instance of Maupassant’s repetition 
of episodes has already been pointed out by M. Maynial. 
In une Vie, Jeanne discovers some old love-letters, and 
reads them over with tragic results. This story is found 
also in Pere MUon and in Nos lettres. To this list, Miss 
A. E. Eiddell, in her forthcoming thesis on Flaubert and 
Maupassant, adds Suicides, la Veillee, le Pardon, and 
VOrdonnance . 

Not only repetitions of themes and plots, but also of 
phraseology were frequent in Maupassant’s writings. It 
was as if he had certain formulas, that never needed to 
be worked over to fit the occasion. Compare the following 

* La petite Roquqe, in the collection of that title, p. 55. 

" Un FUs, in Contes de la Mcasse , pp. 202, 203. Of. le Pdre, in 
Contes du jour et de la nuit , pp. 36, 37. 

m Les Bijouw , in Clair de lune t pp. 130-152. Cf. la Parure , in 
Contes du jour et de la nuit, pp. 57-74. 
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descriptions of vehicles in la Maison Tellier and in la 
Ficelle : 


La McUson Tellier 

Quand lea chevaux furent & 
F6curie, il y eut ainai tout le 
long de la grande route une dou- 
ble ligne de guimbardes rustiquee, 
oharrettea, cabriolets, tilburys, 
chars ft bancs, voitures de toute 
forme et de tout age, penchGea 
aur le nez ou bien cul par terre 
et lea brancards au ciel. a 


La Ficelle 

. . . comme la vaste cour etait 
pleine de v€hicules de toute race, 
cbarrettea, cabriolets, chars a 
bancs, tilburys, carrioles innom- 
mables, jaunes de crotte, dSfor- 
m€es, levant au ciel, comme deux 
bras, leura brancards, ou bien le 
nez par terre et le derri&re en 
Pair.* 


In une Vie, Mme Adelaide weeps thus: 

. . . 'Sea pleura, des pleura bruyants pouaaSs comme par un soufflet 
de forge, aemblaient lui sortir en mSme temps du nez, de la bouche et 
des yeux. . , n 

Renardet, under stress of emotion, weeps in similar 
fashion : 

. . . il poussa une sorte d’dternuement bruyant qui lui sortit en 
mSme temps par le nez et par la bouche: et tirant son mouchoir de 
sa poche, il se mit & pleurer dedans, toussant, sanglotant et se mou- 
chazzt avec bruit." 

M. Chantal, in the climax of Mile Perle, breaks down 
likewise : 

Il pleurait d’une facon dfisolante et ridicule, comme pleure une 
6ponge qu’on presse, par lea yeux, par le nez et la bouche en mSme 
temps. Et il toussait, crachait, se mouchait dans le linge ft craie, 
s’essuyait les yeux, 6ternuait, recommencait il couler par toutea les 
fen tea de son visage, avec un bruit de gorge qui faiaait penaer aux 
gargariemes." 


* La Matson Tellier , in the collection of that title, p. 29. 
m La Ficelle , in Mias Harriet , p. 218. 
w XJne Vie , p. 83. 

w La petite Roque , in the collection of that title, p. 18. 
n MUe Perle , in la petite Roque , p. 136. 
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The following description of flies crawling over a corpse 
is found in En famille : 

. . . et but le drap, but la face aux yeux fermSs, but lee deux 
mains allongges, dea petites mouches grimpaient, all&ient, venaient, 
se promenaient sans cease, visitaient la vieille, attendant leur heure 
prochaine.” 

In la petite Roque , this description becomes more 
detailed, and a witticism is added : 

. . . Une gross© mouche ft ventre bleu, qui se promenait le long 
d’une cuisse, s’arrdta but lea taches de sang, repartit, remontant tou- 
jours, parcourant le flanc de Ba march© vive et saocadSe, grimpa but 
un sein, puis redescendit pour explorer l’autre, cher chant quelque 
chose & boire but cette morte. Lee deux hommes regardaient ce point 
noir errant. 

Le m6decin dit : “Comme c’est joli, une mouche sur la peau. Les 
dames du dernier sifecle avaient bien raison de e’en ooller sur la 
figure. Pourquoi a-t-on perdu cet usage-l& T ” M 

The taking of an oath in rustic communities is described 
always with the same formula. In la Ficelle : “ Le pay- 
san [Maitre Hauchecorne], furieux, leva la main, cracha 
de cote pour attestor son honneur . . .” 75 In Triburumx 
rustiques, Isidore “ leve la main et crache de cote pour 
appuyer son serment.” 76 Satan and Saint Michel, in 
la Legende du M ont-S a int-M ichel, made a bargain in like 
manner : “ Us se taperent dans la main, cracherent de cote 
pour indiquer que l’affaire 6tait faite . . 77 

Some of the repetitions of scenes in Maupassant’s writ- 
ings were due to a trick of style which he had learned 
from Merimee. In order to avoid appearing in his narra- 
tive, Merimee would pretend that his story was written 
by another author ( Clara Gazul and La Guzla ), that he 

” En famille , in la Maison Tellier , p. 173. 

u La petite Roque , oit. t p. 17. n Monsieur Parent , p. 181. 

w La Ficelle , cit. f p. 222. n Clair de lune, p. 107. 
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was merely publishing a document that he had discovered 
(VAbbe Aubain ), or perhaps that the story was related to 
him by an acquaintance — by a military friend, as in 
V Enlevement de la redoute, by a bandit encountered dur- 
ing an archaeological expedition, as in Carmen. In his 
short stories, this device reduced itself to the fiction of an 
assembly of guests, one of whom related the narrative. 
Not like Merimee for the sake of impersonality, but for 
dramatic effect, Maupassant often resorted to this device. 
It had the advantage that the author was able to depict 
the effect of his narrative upon an audience, whose re- 
marks, reported at the close of the story, were usually in 
the same strain. A woman observes, at the end of 
un Loup : “ C’est egal, c’est beau d’avoir des passions 
pareilles.” 78 In un Fils, the senator makes a similar 
observation . 79 With sentimental conviction, a woman ex- 
claims at the conclusion of le Bonheur : “ Qu’ importe ! 
elle fut heureuse.” 80 The one dissenting voice is that of 
a hunter of robust frame who exclaims, in une Veuve : 
“ N’est-ce pas malheureux d’etre sentimental a ce 
point lk! ” 81 

To sum up : great were the liberties that the “ realists” 
took with plots, character, and verbiage, even when they 
seemed to be reporting faithfully the events which fell 
under their observation, and the worst offender of all in 
this respect was Maupassant, by common consent the 
purest of the “realists.” It would appear indeed to be 
a sort of law that the greater an author’s reputation for 
realism, the more he juggles his materials. On the other 
hand, the more “ Romantic ” an author is, the greater is 

n Le Loup, in Clair de lune, p. 44. 

" Contes de la bfoaese, p. 213. 

m Contes du jour et de la nuit, p. 87. “ Clair de lune , p. 124. 
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his insistence on a skeleton of fact — the wildly imagina- 
tive Dumas pere being the most assiduous of all in his use 
of historical documents. 

There is doubtless a reason behind this curious phenome- 
non, The true quarrel of the “ realists” with the “ Ro- 
manticists” was not over the question of realism at all, 
but of method of documentation. The “ Romanticists ” 
got their materials from everywhere, but most often from 
printed records. They were frequently rather scrupulous 
in their regard for accuracy, and it was no mere accident 
that the great “ Romantic” historian Michelet was one 
of the chief advocates of the scientific method of consult- 
ing the sources directly. The “ realists,” on the other hand, 
desired to banish all written sources, and to record only 
what had been actually observed recently — ostensibly the 
laboratory method carried into literature. Yet materials 
obtained from hearsay were accepted quite as readily as 
what they themselves had jotted down on their pads. For 
example, M. Charles Lapierre suggested to Maupassant 
the idea of la Maison Tellier , and furnished him the plot 
of Ce cochon de Morin, while Monsieur Joseph Aubourg, 
proprietaire-cultivateur, used to amuse Maupassant with 
funny stories about Longueville, near Dieppe, and was 
thus the source for le Crime du Pere Boniface, le Lapm, 
and Boitelle. s 2 

Evidently the stories obtained from hearsay could not 
possibly be so accurately recorded, so “ realistic ” in any 
true sense, as the more carefully controlled historical 
documents of the “ Romanticists.” They were acceptable 
to the “ realists,” none the less, simply because they were 
derived from some sort of observation — not read in books. 
One reason, then, why Maupassant qualifies as the most 

"A, Lumbroso, op. oit., pp. 358-360, 
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“ realistic ” of modem French prose writers was that he 
had undoubtedly read least of them all. 

Even Maupassant occasionally fell from grace, how- 
ever, and used materials that were in no sense drawn 
directly from life, but were borrowed from Balzac, Bourget, 
and especially Flaubert, as I attempt to show in a forth- 
coming paper on the Literary Relationships of Maupas- 
sant. So far as realistic theory was concerned, therefore, 
Maupassant might easily have written tales as wildly 
fantastic as the melodramas of Maturin and Lewis. That 
he did not fall into some of the excesses committed by his 
contemporaries in the name of realism — by the Goncourts 
in Mme Gervaisais, by Daudet in V Evangeliste — was due 
to his naturally sane powers of observation, not to the 
leqons d’ecole. In fact, despite his early training in accu- 
racy of description, he relied less upon realistic back- 
ground — that much abused product of a natural evolution 
from “ Romantic ” local color — than Balzac, even than 
Flaubert. It was, let it be repeated, almost wholly his 
regard for the long-discredited classical principle of 
la vraiserriblance that enabled him to create a greater 
impression of reality than any other French author of 
fiction during the nineteenth century. 

II. However, aside from his failures in matters of ob- 
jectivity and of realistic technique — shortcomings that 
have generally esoaped attention because they were so well 
redeemed by a classical raison — there was a general defect 
in his whole mental make-up which has occasioned frequent 
remark. In the name of realism, he searched life not for 
its beauty, but for its ugliness, its crudity, its vulgarity, 
by a special application as it were of Hugo’s doctrine of 
" all in all.” The theories of Darwin, bolstering up the 
notions of the naturalists regarding the animalism of man, 
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gave a scientific sanction to what was in reality a Roman- 
tically inspired bas-fondmanie — untrue because narrow 
and distorted. 

Romanticism, by its subjectivity, tended to emphasize 
the emotional and other lower centers of the mind. Yet 
it was always restrained by a sense of the picturesque, 
which replaced that classical mentor, decorum. Thus 
Hugo, portraying gross natures and unwholesome sur- 
roundings in that part of les Miserables entitled le Mavr 
vais pauvre, feels obliged to include at least a chapter 
entitled une Rose dans la miser e. Naturalism went one 
step further, depicting what could be perceived not only by 
the eye and the ear, but also by the taste and the smell — 
and the picturesque gave way to the base and the dis- 
gusting. 

How far Maupassant had drifted in this matter from 
the raison of the classicists may be shown by a few com- 
parisons. 

When he writes: “ Nous ne savons rien, nous ne voyons 
rien, nous ne pouvons rien, nous ne devinons rien, nous 
n’imaginons rien,” 88 he is merely repeating the notions 
scattered in the Apologie de Raimond de Sebonde of Mon- 
taigne, that honnete homme of the sixteenth century. Mau- 
passant declares: “ . . . Nous sommes des betes, nous ree- 
terons des betes que l’instinct domine et que rien ne 
change.” 84 So does Montaigne ridicule the idea of dis- 
tinguishing man above his fellow-animals, the cat, the dog, 
and the elephant. However, the pessimism of Maupassant 
allows not one ray of hope, whereas even the Apologie con- 
cludes with the optimistic affirmation that an eternal God 
is, and that possibly he may perform a metamorphosis in 
man. 

" Bur Veau, p. 43. u Ibid., pp. 53, 54. 
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Coming to the classical period proper, we find La Bruy- 
ere, like the rest of his century, believing in the animalism 
of peasants. In the chapter of the Caracteres entitled De 
Vhomme, he speaks of “ certains animaux farouches, dee 
males et des femelles, repandus par la campagne, noirs, 
livides, et tout brules de soleil, attaches a la terre qu’ils 
fouillent et qu’ils remuent avec une opiniatrete invincible. 
. . .” So ignoble does La Bruyere consider the peasant 
that he regards him, like the drunkard, as only suitable for 
treatment by an author of farce. “ Comment pourraitril 
f aire le fonds ou Faction principale de la comedie ? ” he 
asks rhetorically . 85 But La Bruyere does not neglect to 
observe that the peasant, animal that he is, has yet an 
articulate voice ; that in his face is written the image of a 
man ; that indeed he is a man . 86 

In Maupassant’s writings, the picture of the bestiality of 
the peasant is redeemed by no considerations of humanity. 

La Rapet s’exaspgrait; chaque minute 6coul6e lui semblait, main- 
tenant, du temps vol6, de r argent vol6. Elle avait envie, une envie 
folle de prendre par le cou cette vieille bourrique, cette vieiUe tfitue, 
cette vieille obstin^e, et d’arreter, en serrant un peu, ce petit souffle 
rapide qui lui volait son temps et son argent .' ” 

Like the classicists, Maupassant is fond of treating the 
subject of the eternal feminine. Yet if we look for his 
equivalent for the “ Ewig-Weibliche,” leading humanity 
upward, of the classical part of Faust, what shall we dis- 
cover? It is “le Feminin, l’odieux et affolant Femi- 
nin! ” 88 

In justice it should be admitted that some critics note a 
marked progress in Maupassant’s moral attitude during 

" Des ouvrages de V esprit, in the Car act tores. 

m De Vhomme , cit. 

91 Le Diable, in le Horla, p. 131. 

" L'Epingle, in M . Parent , p. 195. 
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the closing years of his career. Gilbert, for instance, feels 
that his very faithfulness to nature caused him to depict 
an increasing number of honorable characters . 89 Lemaitre 
and Doumic also concede the moral improvement of our 
author, but explain the phenomenon in a different man* 
ner . 90 

Frankly, I am inclined to the opinion of Henry James, 
who says of Maupassant : “ I can remember no instance in 
which he sketches any considerable capacity for conduct, 
and his women betray that capacity as little as his men.” 91 
To put the matter concretely, the author of le Rosier de 
M me Husson and of la Main gauche can boast of little 
change, in any moral respect, from the writer who was with 
difficulty restrained by Havard from giving to his Conies 
de la hecasse the significant title of “ Ce cochon de 
Morin.” For confirmation of this view, let the reader com- 
pare again the tales about M. Patissot with the later stories 
entitled Souvenir , and la Patronne, to determine whether 
Maupassant’s moral tendency was distinctly upward. 

While conceding no marked spiritual regeneration in 
Maupassant during the latter years of his life, I should also 
not accept the Bousseauistic morality of Tolstoy, who 
would represent Maupassant as a paragon of primitive 
innocence, who gradually became contaminated with 
worldly ideas . 92 How far Tolstoy is obliged to twist the 
facts to fit his theory is evidenced by such statements as 

"E. Gilbert, le Roman en France pendant le XIX* tiicle (1909), 
p. 432. 

M J. Lemaitre in Revue bleue (3d series, no. 26, vol. xtjtt), June 
29, 1889, p. 803; Rend Doumic, In Revue dee deua mondes, axx 
(1893), p. 193. 

“ Fortnightly Review, vol. xux (1888), p. 386. 

“ Ouy de Maupaesant, by Count L. N. Tolstoi. Translation by 
Charles Johnston. In the Arena, 1894-95, vol. xr, p. 26. 
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that une Vie — the “ pessimistic lubricity ” of which an 
English critic declares to have been “ too much for even 
Paris bookstalls ” 98 — was the greatest novel since les Mise- 
rdbles. Bel- Ami in his opinion deserves a higher moral 
rank than Pierre et J ean , which is generally conceded to be 
the author’s best work, and is called by Henry James “ a 
faultless production.” Probably Tolstoy caps the climax 
when he declares that le Horla — usually regarded as evi- 
dence of the author’s predisposition to insanity, despite the 
protestations of Mme de Maupassant — was a proof that 
Maupassant realized the soul’s longings for another world, 
which was not material. 

Even the very foundation of Tolstoy’s theory — the 
youthful innocence of Maupassant — is shaky. Let us 
grant the sincerity of Turgenief, that staunch champion of 
the French realists, who had represented Maupassant to 
Tolstoy as a good son, a faithful friend, and a strong sym- 
pathizer of the working classes, who was also notable for 
his uprightness with the fair sex — to a “ wonderful, almost 
incredible” degree. It is true enough that the testimony 
of Turgenief on the last point is apparently corroborated 
by that of Maupassant’s mother, who relates the story of a 
gardener whose pretty daughter waited on Maupassant at 
fitretat. In reply to a comment of a neighbor, the gar- 
dener answered: “ Je connais M. Guy. Une jeune fille 
est respectee chez lui comme chez sa mere.” 94 The fact 
remains that this anecdote was merely intended to illus- 
trate the point that Maupassant was “ souvent un s6duc- 
teur, mais jamais un depravateur.” Furthermore, many 
readers will fail to see anything “ wonderful, almost in- 
credible ” in the fact that Maupassant did not have his 

* W. E. Garrett Fisher, in Temple Bar, vol. cm (1894), p. 504. 

** A. Lumbroeo, op. oit., p. 325. 
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first liaison — the one with u la belle E. . .” — until he had 
reached the age of sixteen, 95 

As for the question of Maupassant’s character, conse- 
quently, there seems to be no special evidence that his 
moral nature, his moral vision, and consequently his capa- 
city for truthfully reflecting the moral world, underwent 
any considerable change — : for better or for worse — during 
the ten years (1880-1890) of his principal literary produc- 
tivity. For his licentiousness, then, perhaps more than 
for any other quality that has been discussed here, he must 
be classed among the Romanticists. 

One point that Tolstoy has grasped, however, which has 
eluded practically every other writer on Maupassant, is the 
fact that our author sympathized — for good or for ill — 
with his characters, and was thus far less impersonal than 
has generally been estimated. Une Vie was great, declares 
Tolstoy, because the author’s sympathies were evidently on 
the side of the good. Pierre et Jean was an inferior pro- 
duction, because the author’s sympathies with the good 
were more uncertain. 

Thus the question of Maupassant’s moral standpoint is 
interwoven not only with that of the author’s capacity for 
realism — in the broadest sense of the term — but also with 
that of impersonality. Not only did Maupassant, by de- 
picting an excessive number of reprobates, give a false, 
and thus by definition, a Romantic picture of life, but also 
he became Romantically subjective when he allowed his 
sympathies for certain of his immoral characters to appear. 
The pity of it is that matters did not end there: his 
sensuality leads him to the weakness of a morbid fear of 
death, which ends all sensual pleasures — and in the expres- 
sion of this unworthy sentiment his characters, far from 

m Ibid., p. 303. 
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being impersonal creations, are only too often bis month- 
pieces. 

His feeling towards death is lyrically expressed, as we 
might expect, in his poetry. In Au bard de Veau he 
writes: 

Puis, on nous jetera dans quelque trou c&chg, 

Coniine on fait aux gens morts en 6tat de pGchG,* 

and a similar mood is evident in la demiere Escapade . 

A little lyricism may be forgiven to a poet, however, 
even if all traces of Romanticism are supposed to have 
been swept from his writings. In the novel, on the other 
hand, which deals essentially with the non-mot, as M. Lan- 
son justly observes, we have a right to expect a more im- 
passive attitude. 

Yet, we find the same melancholy strain in one story 
after another. Like the doomed hero of un Ldche, like his 
own Yvette , it is evident that his mind is brooding con- 
stantly on “ cette pourriture, & cette bouillie noire et 
puante que ferait sa chair.” 97 For him, the greatest 
tragedy is the sight of a gay, handsome, gallant young 
man grown decrepit; of a beautiful girl who has turned 
a stout matron. 98 “ Lorsque les cheveux blancs apparais- 
sent, et qu’on perd, chaque jour, d&s la trentaine, un peu 
de sa vigueur, un peu de sa confiance, un peu de sa sant6, 
comment garder sa foi dans un bonheur possible?” he 
wails. 99 The author, thinking of the encroachments of age 
upon the physical beauty of the heroine of VEpave sobs, as 
he does also in the concluding chapters of Fort comme la 

m Des vers , p. 47. Cf. La dernibre Escapade , ibid., p. 79. 

m Yvette, p. 117. 

■ Adieu , in Contes du jour et de la nuit, pp. 249-267. 

M Ohronique du Oaulois, Feb. 24, 1884. See Gustave Chatel, Mau- 
passant point par lui-mSme, in Revue bleue, fourth series, vi (July 
11, 1896), p. 47. 
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mort. His tenderest sympathy goes out to the aged, who 
have lost forever the joys of youth. It is a note which he 
strikes in Menuet, which ends in a choking embrace, and in 
Julie Rornain , 100 

This pervading pessimism is relieved, however, to a cer- 
tain extent by a sense of humor which recalls the spirit of 
La Fontaine, and of the fabliaux. Thus, despite his mor- 
bidity, he is free from much of the usual misanthropy of 
the Romanticists, their hatred of life, which 

As was well known ... by Plato, 

... is not worth a potato. 

For this feeling he substitutes what Zola has called “ l’Ster- 
nel chant d’amour qu’il a chante & la vie.” 

The answer to the question to what extent Maupassant 
was Romantic depends, then, in the first place on general 
considerations. If we are willing to allow to Maupassant 
the restricted field of his choosing — namely the present, 
not the past, the world of sense, not that of the spirit — 
it is necessary to admit that he was on the whole the most 
perfect of the French realists. Even here, however, he has 
a few shortcomings, both in his manner, and in his method 
of assembling materials. In his manner, he is frequently 
subjective, especially when dealing with those feelings 
which have an instinctive basis. More rarely, he allows 
his realism to be impaired by rhetorical devices — such as 

m Ju He Rornain, in la petite Roque, pp. 203-218. The foundation 
of this story is perhaps indicated in a letter which Maupassant wrote 
the some year to Madame Lecomte dn Nouy, in which he mentions 
a woman who hod been beautiful, rich and happy, but was now old, 
ruined and wretched in every way. Being urged by Maupassant, 
she related confidentially the story of her past life and of her present 
misfortunes. Prom the letter, it appears that her home was in Nice. 
The home of Julie Rornain was in the same locality, for from it could 
he seen the carriages going from Nice to Monaco ( Oorreepondanoe, 
in Boule de euif, p. clix, Dec. 20, 1880) . 
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the pathetic fallacy — which he introduces for dramatic 
effect In his method of assembling materials, he is often 
no more realistic than the apostles of the so-called Roman- 
tic school, a fact indicated by the frequency with which 
he treats subjects akin to theirs. While professing to re- 
cord only what he has observed, he is really guilty of ad- 
justing his materials arbitrarily, as on a checker-board, or 
perhaps altering them altogether, in order to obtain a de- 
sired effect. That he generally creates a wonderful im- 
pression of reality is therefore due to his classical quality 
of vmisemblance , not to the virtue of the legons d’ecole 
which he professes to follow. If, on the other hand, we 
understand realism in a broader sense, as having to do with 
all life — past and present, recorded as well as unrecorded, 
the spiritual world as well as the world of sense and flesh, 
he is quite inadequate as a realist. In his work, the im- 
pure and the nauseous are vastly overemphasized, and often 
in a manner which is subjective. Moreover, he has no nor- 
mal manly philosophy to buoy him* up amid a world of 
change and decay. We hear too frequently his plaintive 
wail about death and destruction, through the lips of his 
characters, to deny that he is not only Romantically ly- 
rical, but also that he is false as a realist in the largest 
sense of the term. He would have been truer had his 
paganism been redeemed by even so crude a substitute for 
real spiritual values as the Titanism of the Romantic 
school. Instead, he depicts his Yvette as having the 
Satanic temper of filoa, but not her heavenly descent. 
Many of his heroes have the incestuousness of Manfred, 
without his Promethean spark. Others have the lawless 
spirit of Childe Harold, without the “ gladiator’s look.” 

Olin H. Moore. 
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VI.— THE MIDDLE-ENGLISH METRICAL VERSION 

OF THE REVELATIONS OF METHODIUS; WITH 
A STUDY OF THE INFLUENCE OF METH- 
ODIUS IN MIDDLE-ENGLISH 
WRITINGS * 

I 

Among the works of authority referred to by mediaeval 
writers the Revelations of Methodius long held a promi- 
nent place. Its popularity continued even into compara- 
tively modern times, for from the year 1475 printed 

* The following study was first undertaken by Miss Marguerite 
Thiebaud, graduate scholar in English at Bryn Mawr College, 1912- 
1914, but was left unfinished at her death in March, 1914. Mks 
Thiebaud had prepared a transcript of the English text here printed, 
from rotographs of the original ms., and had identified the work, by 
comparison with the 1496 edition of the Latin text, as a translation 
of the Revelations of Methodius. She had also noted points of agree- 
ment between the English metrical version and the Cursor Mundi. 
Through the kindness of Mr. B. F. Thiebaud of Connersville, Indiana, 
I have had the assistance of Miss Thiebaud’s transcript and notes in 
continuing the study of the Revelations . The transcript has since 
been compared with the original ms. in the British Museum. 
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editions of the text appeared at frequent intervals . 1 
Sackur, its latest editor, who has prepared a critical 
version of the work, goes so far as to credit it with an 
influence second only to that of the canonical books and 
the Church Fathers . 2 It is the purpose of the present 
study, first, to investigate the influence of this work upon 
Middle-English writers, discovering, if possible, to what 
extent and in what version, they used Methodius; and 
furthermore, to publish, as evidence of the popularity of 
the Revelations, a Middle-English metrical translation, 
which has been preserved in a single ms. Before taking 
up this phase of the influence of Methodius, however, it 
will simplify the discussion to summarize briefly what 
sort of material the Revelations contains, and what is 
known of its author and its origin. 

The Revelations, originally written in Greek, is a his- 
tory of the ancient world-kingdoms and a prophecy of the 
last days. It begins with Adam and Eve, proceeds with a 
brief account of the patriarchs as far as Abraham, and then 
traces out the line of succession of the great kingdoms of 
Babylon, of the Medes and Persians, and of Macedonia, 
culminating in the Boman or Christian world-empire. 
From this point the narrative becomes prophecy and deals 
with the future conquests of the children of Ismahel (the 
Saracens), the invasion of Christian lands by Gog and 
Magog, and the persecutions of Antichrist at the end of 
the world. 

In Sackur’s discussion of the contents and sources of 
the Revelations , two points stand out: the author’s use of 
material of Syrian origin, and his arbitrary adaptation of 
his material to the development of a central theme, that of 

1 Cf. E. Sackur, Sibylliniachc Texte und Forschungen , Halle, 1898, 
p. 4 f. 

: Op. cit. f p. 0. 
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the succession of the world-empires . 8 In the first part of 
his narrative, for example, the author is indebted to the 
so-called Cave of Treasures * a Syrian work of the sixth 
century, for the boundary lines which he uses in dividing 
his history into periods of a thousand years, and among 
other borrowings, for the figure of Jonitus, a son of Noah 
bora after the flood and endowed with superhuman wis- 
dom . 5 Again, a Syrian source underlies the account of 
Alexander’s imprisonment of Gog and Magog . 6 Lastly, 
in the statement that the last king of the Romans will 
surrender his power to God on Golgotha, the Revelations 
again touches Syrian tradition , 7 according to which Gol- 
gotha, as the center of the earth, is the scene of all the 
crucial events of world-history. 

The second point, the author’s manipulation of his mate- 
rial to suit his ends, is well illustrated in his introduction 
of the otherwise unknown Chuseth. She is called daughter 
of the king of Aethiopia and mother of Alexander. Upon 
the latter’s death, she marries Bizas, founder of Bizantium ; 
their daughter, in turn, marries Romulus, and thus the 
Macedonian empire becomes by inheritance a part of the 
Roman or Christian empire . 8 It may be gathered from 
this brief survey that in the midst of much common tradi- 
tion, the Revelations had some new and unusual material 
to offer to western Europe. 

The authorship, place of origin, and date of this work 
are still matters of conjecture. In the mss. the Revelations 

’Sackur, p. 11. 

4 Op. cit. f p. 9 f. Sackur refers to a German translation by C. 
Bezold, Die Schatzhohle , Leipzig, 1883. An English translation made 
from an Arabian recension of the same work haa been pufaliedied by 
Margaret Dunlop Gibson in Studia Sinaitica , No. vm, London 1901, 
under ithe title Kit&b al- Mag AU. 

• Op. oit. f p. 14 f. T Op. cit. t p. 43 f. 

• Op. eit., p. 35 f. • Op. cit. f p. 27 f. 
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has always been assigned to Methodius, bishop of Patara, 
who was ^martyred under Diocletian about 311-312 A. D.® 
The fact, however, that the Revelations refers to events of 
the second half of the seventh century 10 eliminates at 
once the possibility of that bishop’s authorship. The real 
author, then, remains unknown. Of the translator who 
turned the work from Greek into Latin, only the name 
has been recorded, in the preface-heading of a single ms. 
which reads: Incipit praefaciunexda Petri monarchic 11 
The Latin forms used in this ms. afford some evidence for 
the supposition that the translation was made in Gaul . 12 
It was in the Latin, rather than in the Greek, version that 
the text spread over Europe. The existence of the trans- 
lation in mss. of the seventh or eighth centuries, together 
with internal evidence which points to the possibility that 
the author’s description of the Ismahelites’ conquests is 
based upon historical invasions made by the Mohammedans 
during the seventh century, has led critics to assign the 
work to the close of that century . 18 However vague the 
details of its origin may be, there is no doubt that the 

•For a brief discussion of Methodius cf. Diet, of Christian Bio- 
graphy, Art. Methodius. Also, Leo All&tius, De Methodiorum scriptis 
Diatriba , Hamburg, 1716, p. 77 f. and E. Carel, B . Mcthodi Patarensis 
Oonvivium Decern Virginum , Paris, 1880, p. 6 f. 

*Cf. Gudschmid, Klein e Sckriften , Leipzig, 1894, v, p. 606 and 
Sackur, p. 45 f. 

“Sackur, p. 57. The translator’s preface did not share the popu- 
larity of the text, for it is found only in the one ms. The name does 
not occur in the preface itself. 

“ Op. cit. f p. 60. 

“ Cf. Gudschmid, v, p. 505 and Sackur, p. 45 f. Bon wetsch, Me- 
thodius von Olympus , Erlangen u. Leipzig, 1891, p. xxxviii, gives a 
summary of dates proposed before the appearance of Sackur’s work. 
Sackur and Gudschmid are in practical agreement; the latter (p. 
505) dates the Revelations 070-78, -while the former (p. 50) would 
set it a little later, in the last years of Constantine IV (068-085). 
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Revelations, once translated, soon became and remained 
a widely-known authority. 


II 

With this brief account of the work, we may turn to 
the discussion of the Revelations in connection with 
English writers. That the work was easily accessible to 
them is evident from the large number of surviving mss. 
But these mss. show, further, that the text current in 
England was a much abridged version of the original . 14 
Since this short text is the one commonly used by English 
writers it will be necessary to point out its chief dis- 
tinctions. Of twenty-one mss . 15 examined, twenty repre- 

14 It is not implied that this short version is peculiar to England. 
Sackur speaks of innumerable mss. of the Revelations in Continental 
libraries which have not yet been examined. Among these, no doubt, 
similar 4hort versions would be found. In the Vatican Library, for 
instance, the 'Regina Collection contains five texts of Methodius, of 
which two, Regina 219, f. 1 and Regina 553, f. 169 have the altered 
beginning found in short texts. The Ottoboni mss. of the same 
library include three texts with the altered beginning: Ottob. 609 
f. 20 r; Ottob. lat. 222, and 662 f. 129 r. For the notes on these MSS. 
I am indebted to Mrs. Grace Frank, of Bryn Mawr. 

51 The following are short texts; fragments and extracts are not 
listed. 

In British Museum : Arundel 326, f. 57; Cott. Titus D. m, f. 138; 
Cott. Vesp. E. m, f. 136; Royal 8. F. vm, f. 170; Sloane ms. 289, 
f. 85. 

In Bodleian Library: Bodl. 163 (S. C. 2016) f. 245; Bodl. 867 (S. 
C. 2746) f. 299; Musaeo 62 (S. C. 3650) f. 135 b , slightly incomplete 
at the end; Laud Misc. 270 (S. C. 1021) f. 213; Rawl. D. 250 (S. C. 
13058) f. 12 b ; Rawl. poet. 241 (S. C. 14732) p. 189. 

In Oxford Colleges: Corpus Christi Coll. ms. cccxxx, f. 159; St. 
John’s Coll. ms. cxxvm, f. 217 b ; St. John’s Coll. ms. oxxxv, f. 48 b ; 
St John’s Coll. ms. clxxxh, f. 128 b ; Magdalene Coll. ms. un, p. 207 ; 
Merton Coll. ms. xm, f. 51 b ; Trinity Coll. ms. ra, f. 246 b ; University 
Coll. ms. xcix, f. 238 b . 

In Cambridge: Camb. Univ. Lib. ms. Dd. xv. 15, f. 153. 
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sent the short version; the remaining ms., B. M. Addit 
34018, foL 94b, is an interpolated copy of the complete 
version, which clearly shows an intermediate stage between 
that and the short texts. It has, for instance, many small 
additions and alterations, which, as will be noted, reap- 
pear in the short version. Texts of the latter type, how- 
ever, are particularly distinguished by omissions. Most 
noteworthy is the elimination from the center of the text 
of the entire section dealing with the kings of Babylon 
and Persia, with Alexander and his imprisonment of Gog 
and Magog, and with Chuseth and her relation to the 
Roman empire. 16 The change is managed with some skill, 
so that one who did not have both texts in mind would 
never suspect a break. The author had paused a moment 
in his narrative concerning the children of Ismahel to 
prophesy their second outpouring upon Christian nations. 
The reviser seized the opportunity offered by this change 
of tense and instead of returning, like his original, to 
historical events, proceeded at once to describe the second 

It is a pleasure to record my thanks due to the librarians of the 
above-named libraries for the privilege of examining these mss. 

A number of mss. of Cambridge Colleges which I was unable to see, 
but the opening words of which are quoted in the catalogues of the 
college libraries, show the altered beginning characteristic both of 
the short text and the interpolated text of B. M. Addit. 34018. It is 
impossible to say whether they show the omissions characteristic of 
the short text alone. At least they are not copies of the original 
version, represented in Sackur’s text. These mss. are: 

Corpus Christi Coll. MS. 66 , f. 235 b ; MS. 276, f. 18; ms. 288, f. 98* ; 
ms. 404, f. 4; ms. 621, f. 48 b ; St. John’s Coll. ms. 184, f. 304; Mag- 
dalene Coll. ms. 16, f. 91 ; Peterhouse Lib. ms. 46, f. 383*, incomplete. 

„ It may be noted that the early printed editions of the Revelation* 
in general follow the original text, with some additions (of. 6ackur*s 
notes), and have the same opening sentence. 

*This omission includes pp. 69-79 of Sackur’s text (referred to 
as S). Cf. the short Latin text (J) printed as an appendix to the 
present article, p. 197. 
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coming of the Ismahelites and the end of the world. In 
the short version, therefore, one does not hear of such well- 
known characters as Nabuchadonosor, Darius, Alexander, 
Bizas, and Romulus. The carefulness of the reviser is 
seen in his suppression of all references in later parts of 
the text to the omitted passages. Though he speaks of the 
invasion of Gog and Magog in the last days, he drops the 
explanatory clause of his original, quas inclusit intm 
Alexander; 17 and again in this section he consistently 
omits a passage on the fulfillment of a Biblical text sup- 
posedly referring to the Aethiopion Chuseth. Alterations 
of this kind cannot be due to mere chance, but are the 
result of careful revision. 

In addition to the central omission just noted, one finds 
a continual dropping out of details. The short version, 
for instance, simplifies the involved narrative of the wars 
among Noah’s descendants by recording only the more 
important names. Furthermore, instead of giving a full 
account of the evil practices into which Christians are to 
fall in the last days, the short version puts them briefly 
aside with the words : Quod turpissimvm est dicendum. 18 
The reviser, also, eliminates a long quotation from Paul’s 
epistle to Timothy, which the author had given in full 
from the Vulgate text, and had repeated immediately after- 
wards, with additions of his own . 19 As a result of these 
omissions, the short text presents a much reduced version, 
deprived of some of the most distinctive passages of the 
original. 

1T S, p. 91; J, p. 201. J references are to page numbers in the 
present article. 

M S, p. 81; J, p. 198. In a similar way the vices of Cain’s sons are 
passed over with the words: que a nobis d negligenda sit d neo 
dioenda. The latter phrase occurs in B. M. Addit. 34018, the inter- 
polated version, but this text still retains the full list of vices. 

*8, p. 87. 
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So far the short version has been characterized only 
negatively. It has, also, positive marks of difference, 
which, though trivial in themselves, often help to deter- 
mine from which version a particular extract of the 
Revelations is taken. Many of these variations are shared, 
as noted above, by the interpolated version, B. M. Addit. 
34018, which is the original text, as it is represented in 
Sackur’s edition, plus the alterations and additions now 
in question. No doubt it was from some copy of the 
Revelations such as that preserved in Addit. 34018 that 
the reviser made his short text. This latter, however, has 
so far surpassed the longer version in popularity, that one 
may regard these variations from the original where they 
appear in quotations from Methodius as marks of the short 
text, rather than of an interpolated version. It is certainly 
through short texts, if one may judge by the number of 
copies which survive, that such details would be trans- 
mitted to English writers. Typical examples of these 
variations from the original text, as represented in Sackur, 
are the following: 

1. At the beginning the short text adds a few common- 
place details on the creation and the fall, whereas the 
original text starts abruptly with the expulsion of Adam 
and Eve. 20 

2. The short text adds the statement that the murder 
of Abel took place in India, and that there Cain built 
Effrem, the first city before the flood. 21 

4. The short text states definitely that Noah left the 

*° Cf. J, p. 192. S begins as follows (p. 00) : Sciendum namque eet 
quomodo exeunt es Adam quidem et Eva de paraduto virqines fuieee. 
Addit. 34018 begins like the short text. 

" S, p. 01; J, p. 193. Addit. 34018 has still another detail: quae 
[civ it as] poetea uooata eet Enos propter filium suum Enos. 
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ark in his 601st year. The original, on the other hand, 
makes only a general reference to the end of the flood.* 1 

5. The birth of Jonitus and the death of Noah are 
dated differently in the short text, which in the latter case 
has corrected the reading of the original. According to 
the original version, Jonitns is born one hundred years 
after the flood ; according to the short version, three hun- 
dred years after that event. Then the original refers 
ambiguously to Noah’s decease in the 690th year after 
the flood, an impossible -date, even for the long-lived 
patriarchs ; while the short version dates his death correctly 
in his 950th year. 23 

6. Finally, in the short text, the last age of the world 
is invariably numbered the sixth; in the original and in 
Addit. 34018 it is always called the seventh. The change 
was managed easily, for since the author did not carry 
through completely his division of world-history into 
thousand-year periods, 24 the reviser did not disturb a 
definite scheme in substituting six for seven. 26 

"8, p. 03; J, p. 194. Addit. 34018 writes 000, no doubt by mistake. 
The only date given in the original at this point is the 012th year of 
Noah. This 8ackur refers to Noah’s exit from the ark, a statement 
not in accord with the Biblical text (cf. Gen. 8, 13-18). The edition 
of 1490 gives a preferable reading and punctuation, in referring the 
date 012 to the following event, Noah’s rebuilding of new possessions 
after the flood. In the short text, all ambiguity is avoided by giving 
both dates, 001 and 012, and referring them to the proper events. 

"8, p. 03; J, p. 194. 

•* Cf. Sackur, p. 10 f. 

"According to tradition the world was to last for six ages cor- 
responding to the six days of its creation. The sixth, therefore, was 
commonly called the last age, for it was, in fact, the last age of 
ordinary life on earth. The seventh or millennium, and the eighth, 
or everlasting age, belonged to the future, and were sometimes omit- 
ted altogether in discussions of the ages. Cf. Bede’s short treatise, 
De Temporibus Liber ; Migne, Patrol . xc, col. 288. The millennium, 
however, was not conceived of as a period of unending bliss, for its 
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These few distinctions, chosen among many of a similar 
kind, will serve sufficiently to characterize the short version 
on the positive side. In several points, such, as the dating 
of Noah’s exit from the ark and the change of seven to 
six in the last age, it has corrected the original. These 
corrections, together with the omission of some passages of 
doubtful authority noted above, make the short version, on 
the whole, a more familiar, if less striking account of the 
beginning and end of the world. 

Ill 

We have seen from the preservation of a comparatively 
large number of ms. copies, that a short text of the 
Revelations was easily accessible to English writers. The 
frequent citation of Methodius, in various English works, 
moreover, would suggest a widespread knowledge and use 
of his text. But one must guard against assuming that these 
references indicate a first-hand acquaintance with the mss. 
In fact, in the majority of cases, Methodius was introduced 
to English writers through the medium of Peter Comes- 
tor . 26 In one passage of the Historia Scholastica , Comestor 

close was to witness the unloosing of the dragon, and a consequent 
time of dire distress, such as the Revelations pictures. One might 
say, therefore, that the 7th age of the original text of Metfoodius 
refers to the close of the millennium, rather than to the last age of 
life on earth. On the other hand, it is not a Messianic kingdom of 
the saints or of the New Jerusalem against which the Ismahelites 
of Methodius break forth, but the earthly kingdoms of Syria, Persia, 
and Greece. This seventh age, therefore, evidently refers to the last 
period of life on earth, not to the millennium. In that case, the 
reviser was in accord with common tradition in changing the number 
from seven to six. 

" Comester's first reference to Methodius tells briefly who he was 
and how his book was written. It is a favorite passage fbr quota- 
tion; cf. Migne, Patrol, cxovm, col. 1076: Bed Methodius martyr 
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quotes Methodius, Josephus, and the Septuagint together, 
as if they were authorities of equal standing . 27 He scat- 
ters throughout his work extracts both from the historical 
and from the prophetic material of the Revelations . 28 
With Comestor’s sanction to reassure them English chroni- 
clers did not hesitate to quote Methodius in their own 
works and to borrow Comestor’s citations from the 
Revelations . 29 Such is the case in Matthew Paris’s 

Chronica Majora , 80 in the Flores Historiarum , 81 in Hig- 
den’s Polichronicon Z2 and in the Evlogmm Historiarum zz 

oravit, dum esset in car cere, et revelatum est ei a Bpiritu de prim- 
cipio, et fine mundi: quod et oravit, et soriptum, licet simpliciter, 
reliquit , dicens quod virgines egressi sunt de paradiso [Adam et 
Eva]. This abrupt beginning at the expulsion from Paradise shows 
that Comestor was not using a short text of the Revelations . Cf. 
p. 142 above. 

“ Comestor, col. 1081. 

“On Comestor’s use of Methodius cf. Zezschwitz, Vom romischen 
Kaiserthum deutscher Nation, Leipzig, 1877, p. 44 f. 

“Sackur, p. 6, n. 4, gives most of the references to Methodius in 
the Chronicles to be named, but without noting that they are taken 
from Comestor. 

“Ed. Luard, Rolls Series, London, 1872, i, p. 3: cf. Comestor, col. 
1076; vi, p. 78 and n. Is cf. Comestor, col. 1097; vi, p. 497 and n. 1: 
cf. Comestor, col. 1097. 

“Ed. Luard, Rolls Series, London, 1890, i, p. 3 and n, p. 267. 
These references are taken from the Chronica Majora . Cf. first two 
citations in the preceding note. 

“Ed. Babington, Rolls Series, London, 1865, i, pp. 22, 126, 128; 
n, pp. 220, 236, 244, 246; iv, p. 284; vi, p. 16. The Polichronicon 
quotes Methodius more frequently than the other chronicles, but some 
of the references are falsely ascribed to him, and all are quoted at 
second-hand. From Comestor’s citations of Methodius are taken notes 
on the habits of the Saracens (i, p. 126; Comestor, col. 1097), the 
account of Cain and Abel and their sisters (n, p. 220; Comestor, 
col. 1076), the story of Jonitus (n, p. 246; Comestor, col. 1088), 
notes on the dividing line of the first and second ages (n, pp. 236, 
244; Comestor, col. 1081, 1091). The editor, discussing Higden’s 
sources at this point (cf. n, p. xxiv) refers to Isidore and Marianus 
Scotus. Comestor must also be added, since he alone quotes Me- 
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The later choniclers do not always go back even to Comes- 
tor, but quote both Comestor and Methodius from the 
pages of the earlier compilers. The favorite citations deal 
with Cain and Abel and their twin sisters, with the dating 
of the first millennium of world-history, with Jonitus, son 
of Noah, and with the second invasion of the Ismahelites 
in the last age. 

In two other English writers, widely separated in all 
other respects, one meets again the familiar use of Metho- 
dius through the medium of Comestor. One of these is 
the author of the Middle-English Genesis and Exodus 
who repeats Comestor’s brief account of Methodius, adding 
that the latter’s book was one “ dat manige witen.” This 
phrase, which is not in Comestor, may not be a mere tag, 
but may represent the author’s independent testimony to 
the popularity of Methodius. The second writer, Gower, 
in the Confessio Amantis 85 uses the same excerpts from 
Comestor as introduction to his discussion of the laws of 
marriage. Comestor, it is evident, is responsible for a 
large share of the popularity of Methodius. 

Robert Mannyng’s single reference to Methodius , 88 on 

thodius, and since some of the phrases in Higden and Comestor are 
identical in wording. Higden, i, p. 128 quotes as from Methodius a 
description of Phoenicia which comes in fact from Isidore, as the 
editor points out, i, p. xxv. 

“Ed. Hayden, Rolls Series, London, 1860, I, pp. 3, 20, 23 f., 28; 
n, p. 27. Sackur, p. 6, n. 4 gives the first reference. The statements 
in i, p. 28 and u, p. 27 are repeated from the Polichronicon, n, p. 
246 f. and i, p. 128. 

“Ed. Morris, E. E. T. S., o. s. vn, London, 1873, v. 517 f. Cf. the 
passage from Comestor quoted p. 144, n. 26 above. This reference to 
Methodius was noted by Miss Thiebaud. 

"The English Works of John Qower, ed. G. C. Macaulay, London, 
1901, n, Conf. Amant . Liber vm, v. 48 f. In a note on this passage 
(p. 536) the editor quotes the Revelations directly. 

“In The Story of England , ed. Furnivall, Rolls Series, London, 
1887, n, p. 576. 
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the other hand, cannot be traced back even to a second- 
hand acquaintance with the Revelations. He knows only 
the supposed author’s name. “ Seint Methodye ” is made 
his authority for a prophecy of the time when Britain shall 
return to its original possessors. The material itself is 
found in Mannyng’s source, Pierre Langtoft . 87 What is 
new in the English work is the line Right as seint Meth- 
odye seys which has no parallel in the French text. The 
Revelations, of course, makes no allusions to early British 
history. But it does contain prophecies, and this ready 
assignment of prophetic material to its reputed author is 
a further indication that his name and a vague conception 
of his supposed work were common literary property . 88 

But Methodius was not known to English writers only 
in this indirect fashion. There are references to his work 
which indicate direct acquaintance with the Revelations 
and which apparently are based, as ms. remains would 
lead one to expect, on the short version of that work. The 
Cursor Mundi is a case in point. It cites Methodius as 
its authority for certain events after the flood, as follows : 88 

Quen noe left he schipp allan 
He had sex hundret yeir and an, 
he elleuend winter was, witerli, 
her after, als sais mecodi, 

Quen he werlfd] was gangand 
Of eild in-to he hrid thusand. 

Noe he lele, wit-outen plight, 

Bigan neu biginyng for to dight, 

A neu liuelade cun h&i bigin, 

He self with his suns thrin. 

"Ed. Wright, Rolls Series, London, 1866, i, p. 260. Cf. Furnl- 
vall’s note on v. 16621 of 'Mannyng’s translation. 

"Of. a prophecy in ms. Rawl. C. 813 (Bodleian Library), fol. 90 b , 
which, though having nothing in common with the Revelation . », is 
entitled, “The /Vophesye of Methodius.” 

* Ed. Morris, E. E. T. S., o. s. lvh, Part I, London, 1874, 1893, v. 
2001 f. The Cotton text ie quoted. 
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This is the Cursors second account of Noah’s exit from 
the ark, for the flood, with all its details, has been de- 
scribed in an earlier passage, based, as the author himself 
states, on peirs mayner , that is, on Peter Comestor. 40 
Comestor cannot have been his source again, in the later 
passage, for Comestor does not mention Methodius at this 
point, and says nothing, furthermore, of the 612th year of 
Noah’s life. These details must have been furnished by 
the Revelations, and the author’s reference to mecodi must 
be accepted as an indication of first-hand acquaintance 
with that work. 41 

In other instances the author of the Cursor borrows 
from Methodius, without naming him as the source. Thus 
the section on the first age of the world is ended with the 
following verses : 

1465-66. Of Iareth eild J>e yeir fourti — and 

Was passed o werld J>e first thus&nd. 

The fortieth year of Jareth as the dividing point of the 
first age is peculiar to the Revelations and its Syrian 
source. 42 Although Comestor refers to Methodius in dis- 

49 1915-1986. Of. Haenisch, Inquiry into the Sources of the Cursor 
Mundi, E. E. T. S., o. s. 101, p. 6 # , printed in Vol. i of Cursor Mundi. 

41 Dr. Haenisch (p. 6 # ) quotes the first two lines given above as 
taken from Comestor and gives the following parallel : Comestor, col. 
1085 : Igitur sexcentesimo primo anno vitae Noe . . . aperuit Noe tec- 
tum arcae. But the parallelism is much closer between the Cursor and 
the Revelations. Cf. J, p. 194. Anno sexcentesimo primo egressus est 
Noe de archa cum omnibus qui fuerunt cum eo. . . . Sexcentesimo d 
duodecimo amno uite Noe in ter do miliario seculi reedificare cepit 
Noe d filii euis nouam possessionem in terram. . . . Dr. Haenisch, 
moreover, does not note the author’s own statement of his source, 
a Is sais mecodi. That the text of the Revelations used in the Cursor 
was a short version, may be inferred from the reference to both_the 
601st and 612th years of Noah. Cf. p. 142, and n. 22 above. 

•Cf. p. 137 above. This division is common to all texte of the 
Revelations. Cf. J, p. 193. 
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cussing various terminations which are assigned to the 
first age, 48 he does not repeat his wording as the Cursor 
does. Similarly a second reference to Jareth in the fol- 
lowing lines (v. 1553 f.) is taken from the Revelations 
rather than from Comestor : 

Quen lareth, pat herd me neuen, 
had eild of hundret wynturs eeuen, 

Mikel malice was first in man. 44 

Comestor gives the date, but without reference to Jareth. 
Here as in the preceding example, the author of the Cursor 
supplied that detail from Methodius. These instances sum 
up the Cursor's indebtedness to the Revelations. Though 
few in number, they indicate clearly that the author of the 
Cursor used that text at first hand, to supplement his bor- 
rowings from Comestor. 

John Capgrave is another writer who quotes directly 
from the Revelations. In his Chronicle of England 45 he 
makes this statement: Methodius seith here that the same 
jere that Adam deyed the generaciones of Seth and Cayn 
were departed asunder; for Seth led his generation onto 
the est side of the world, onto a grete hille that was rite 
onto Paradise, and there he dwellid. Cayn and his Tcynred 
dwelled stille in the same place where he had slayn his 
brothir, and there he mad a cite, whech he cleped Effrem, 
as Methodius seith. Comestor 48 also cites a similar pas- 
sage on the authority of Methodius, but two facts show 
that Capgrave got his information independently of the 
Historia Scholastica. In the first place, his wording is a 
translation of the Latin of the Revelations rather than of 

41 Comestor, col. 1081. 

44 Cf. J, p. 193; Comestor, col. 1081. 

44 Ed. F. C. Hingeston, Rolls Series, London, 1858, p. 11. Cf. J, 
p. 193. 

44 Col. 1081. 
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that of the Historia . The phrase, were departed asunder, for 
instance, corresponds more closely to the disiuncte sunt of 
Methodius than to the separavit of Comestor. In the sec- 
ond place, Comestor does not mention Effrem , 47 the first 
city before the flood. Clearly Capgrave’s reference to 
Methodius is a genuine indication of his source. A second 
Station, concerning the sins of Cain’s descendants, is sim- 
ilarly taken from the Revelations . 48 These are the only 
passages in which Methodius is named. Capgrave knows 
of Jonitus 49 but he does not refer to Methodius for his 
information, and certain details point to Comestor as his 
immediate source . 50 One must conclude that Capgrave 
knew the Revelations both indirectly through Comestor, 
and directly, as well, and that he took pains to name Meth- 
odius when he borrowed from him at first hand. This 
assured use of the text by a Norfolk writer is the more 
noteworthy because the unique ms. of the metrical trans- 
lation was both written and owned in Norfolk . 51 

Evidence for the popularity of the short text is unmis- 
takably confirmed by the English translations of Meth- 
odius. Of these there are three independent versions, two 
in prose and one in verse, each based on a short text One 
of the prose translations is usually ascribed to John Tre- 
visa. It is preserved in two mss. containing other of 
Trevisa’s works, notably his translation of the Polichroni - 

4T The reference to this city makes it probable that Capgrave was 
using a short version of the Revelations. Cf. p. 142 and n. 21 above. 

•Capgrave, p. 15. 

•Op. cit. t p. 20. 

"Comestor, ool. 1088. Both Capgrave and Comestor record that 
Nimrod, Jonitus’s disciple, was ten cubits in height, a detail unknown 
to Methodius. 

"Cf. p. 151 below. 
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con. 52 The translation follows closely the short Latin text 
and shows no noteworthy features. The second prose ver- 
sion, a northern text, is found in an early fifteenth-century 
collection of English prose and verse. 68 This translation 
is less carefully done than Trevisa’s, for it omits several 
short passages; but otherwise it is a literal rendering of 
the Latin. The third translation is the metrical version 
which is printed in the following pages, and which calls 
for somewhat fuller discussion. 

IV 

This metrical translation of the Revelations is preserved 
in a single ms., Stowe 953 (British Museum), a small 
paper copy of the fifteenth century containing only this 
work. 54 Very probably it is the work of a Norfolk 
writer. 55 Certainly it has been owned from an early 

“These mss. are (1) Harl. 1900, f. 21 b -23 b . (Brit. Mus.) and. (2) 
a ms. belonging to the Marquis of Exeter, Burghley House, Stamford. 
Cf. Hist . MSS. Commission vi, Appendix, p. 234, Cambridge History 
of English Literature, n, p. 504, and Catalogue of Harleian MSS., n, 
p. 319. This translation begins : For why it is to wife to us dere 
breperen. . . . 

" Brit. Mus. Addit. ms. 37049, fol. llM6 b . Cf. Catalogue of Addi- 
tions to the MBS. in the British Museum , 1900-1905, London, 1907, 
p. 324. The translation begins: It is to be hnawen to us dere 
breperen. ... It is illustrated with crudely vivid drawings. 

64 Cf. Catalogue of the Stowe MSS. in the British Museum, London, 
1895, i, p. 637. 

M This conclusion is confirmed by the dialect, which shows the four 
characteristics pointed out by Furnivall as distinctive of Norfolk 
and Suffolk texts. Of. Furnivall, The Macro Plays , E. E. T. S., e. s. 
91, p. xxxv and Foster, A Study of the Northern Passion, Bryn Mawr 
Dissertation, 1913, p. 30, § 9 and n. 2. These characteristics are: 
(1) Use of m for sh in shall and shull: cf. mall 212, 214, 235 etc.; 
muld, 164, 244, 245 etc. Exceptions : schall, 587, 694, and sohull, 546. 

(2) Disappearance of guttural gh: cf. ryte, 16, 144 etc.; myte, 
189, 329 etc.; syte, 242; thowt, 23; browt, 130; tawte, 352. Ex- 
ception: pygth, 493. 

2 
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period by persons living in that county. On the last leaf 
(foL 19b) is written: [Is]£e liber pertinett William 
Oilberd 58 de Toffet Monachorumf 7 the present Toft- 
Monks in the southeastern corner of the county. Another 
owner was Francis Blomefield, the historian of Norfolk, 
whose bookplate with the date 1732 has been set on the 
inner cover. 58 Probably the ms. did not journey far from 
its place of origin. 

Like the prose translations, the metrical paraphrase is 
based on a short version of the Revelations. The translator 
in this case, however, does not confine himself solely to 
Methodius. He has supplemented his Latin text with 
material from the Cursor Mundi , and, in a few details, from 
Wyntoun’s Original Chronicle. The Cursor furnishes 
him, first, with material not found in Methodius, such as 
the account of creation, 59 the lines on the study of astron- 
omy, 60 the tradition of the parentage of Antichrist, 81 and 

(3) Use of qw for 0. E. Kw: cf. qwere, 451. Otherwise wh it 
regularly used. 

(4) Use of w for u ( v ) : ef. wea, 301 and deworow, 781. This 
latter word is corrected in the ms. to devowre. Cf. note on v. 781. 

M The same name is repeated in the middle of the page. A William 
Gilberd is mentioned among the rectors of Bretenham, St. Andrew's 
Church, in the hundred of Giltcross (southwestern Norfolk) in the 
fifteenth century. Cf. Blomefield, An Essay towards a Topographical 
History of the County of Norfolk, London, 1810, 1, p. 442. The entry 
follows : 

1449, 24 Feb. Will. Gilberd, bachelor in the decrees. Lapse. 

1456, 30 Dec. Thomas Walle, on Gilberd's resignation. 

This person may be the owner of our ms. Name, date, and place 
(Norfolk) are in favor of such a conclusion. 

" Cf. Cat. of Stowe MSS., i, p. 637 and Blomefield, vm, p. 61 f. 

“ For other indications of ownership, cf. Cat . of Stowe MSS., loo. oii. 

“Cf. St [owe ms.], w. 16-24 and Cursor Mundi, v. 344 f.; the latter 
in Morris's edition cited above. The Stowe text gives only a brief 
summary of the works of each day, but that seems to be influenced 
by the Cursor’s account. 

m St, 191-214; Cursor, 1541-1562. 

*8t, 825 f.; Cursor, 22023 f. in vol. xn of Morris’s edition. The 
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the reference to the resurrection of Enoch and Elias . 03 
Furthermore, it supplies him with rimes and phrases even 
in those passages where the facts are common both to the 
Cwrsor and to the Latin text. As a result, in one or two 
instances the translator is borrowing from the Cursor, in 
sections in which, as we have noted above, the Cwrsor itself 
was borrowing directly from Methodius. The following 
lines are an instance of this unusual relationship : 


Cursor, 14651.: 

Of Iareth eild J>e yeir fourti-and 
Was passed world pe first 
tkusand 
and v. 1464: 

)>at was >e fiuet kne fra seth. 


Bt, 129 f.: 

In ps forty sere J>an of jareth 
Be a compte in scripture caste 
)>at was >e fyrste gre of sethe 
Of pe ward fyrste thousands 
paste. 


The Latin text was the source of these lines in the Cur- 
dor. 98 The Cursor's influence, in turn, upon the wording 
of the English translation is unmistakable. One may 
suppose that the translator had both his Latin and his 
English source before him as he worked, and lightened his 
own labors by using, where he could, the words of the ear- 
lier English text. That he was not following only the 
Cursor in these places common to both his sources, is as- 
sured by such passages as that on the miracles wrought by 
Antichrist, where the translator is careful to add from the 
Revelations two miracles, the healing of the blind and of 
the halt, which the Cursor, following Adso, had omitted . 64 


similarity of the Stowe text to the Cursor in this and In the pre- 
ceding parallel was first noted by Miss Thiebaud. 

m 8t, 937-943; Cursor, 22373-4 and 22381-4. Other parallel pas- 
sages are: Bt. 865-870; Cursor, 22111-22116, Antichrist’s education; 
Bt, 871-878; Cursor, 22117-22122, Antichrist in the temple. 

* Cf. p. 148 above. 

“ Bt, 881-4. Cf. J, p. 201 f. . . . /octet signa d prodigia msUto 
super terram ut ceoi uideant , claudi ambulent. ... In other re- 
spects the Stowe text and the Cursor show many verbal agreements 
in this section: cf. Bt, 881-904; Cursor, 22141-22162. 
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Moreover, it is the Latin text which guides the course of 
the translator's narrative. In spite of large contributions 
in material and in verbal expression, the Cursor remains 
only a supplementary source. 

The influence of Wyntoun’s Original Chronicle is much 
slighter and is confined to a few parallels in wording, and 
to the addition of some details, in the section on the de- 
scendants of Cain. In the account of Cain’s death, for 
instance, the translator must have had some other source 
besides the Latin text or the Cursor, for neither of these 
gives the place or the manner of Cain’s death . 66 These 
details were supplied by Wyntoun, in two verses, closely 
imitated in the Stowe text. 

Wyntoun," 204-5: Bt , 149-160: 

And wi> )>&t schot Cayme he slew, Wythe schot he made hys sydye 
That lurkand lay in till a busk. blede 

As he lay slepynge ondyr a lynd. 

The expression, wythe schot , especially, betrays a depend- 
ence on Wyntoun, for that phrase does not appear in other 
accounts of Cain’s death . 67 Again, in the account of 
Lamech’s sons there are several phrases and even lines 

"The Latin text reads (J, p. 193) . . . Lameoh—qui fuit primus 
oecus qui inter fecit Oaim. The Cursor has a single couplet, 1513-14: 

)>is larneth was cald lameth J>e blind, 

Caym he slogh wit ch&unge, we find. 

•Ed. F. J. Amours, Scot. Text Soc., v. 50, Edinburgh, 1903, n, 
p. 29. 

•Cf. Emerson, Legends of Coin, in Publ. of the Mod . Lang . Assn., 
xxi, p. 874 f., for other versions of the story. Wyntoun, as Amours 
points out (v. I, Scot. Text Soc., v. 63, Edinburgh, 1914, p. lxix and 
p. lxxi), is using Comestor in this part of his chronicle, but the 
expression in question seems to be Wyntoun’s own. Cf. Comestor, 
Migne, Patrol ., 198, col. 1079. 
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which find close parallels in the Scottish chronicle.® 8 In 
the following couplet on the pillars of clay and stone, 
finally, the rime-words have been kept unchanged. 

Wyntoun, 237-8: St, 175-8: 

The tane to s&uf be fra the flude, The marbyll pelere sothe to sey 
The to)>er fra fyre, >ocht it war To be safe in watyr & floode 
wod. pe tylen for yt ys towhe all wey 

Thow pe fere be neuer so wode. 

Here too, the phrase, pocht it war wod, is one of Wyntoun’g 



These passages sum up the translator’s total indebtedness 
to Wyntoun, one not large in amount, but unmistakable. 
They furnish, moreover, a slight indication of the date of 
the metrical translation, which if this relationship holds, 
must have been written after 1424, the terminus ad quem 
of the Scottish work.® 9 

The form into which the author has put his translation 
is an eight-line stanza with rime-scheme, abababab. Occa- 
sionally stanzas are incomplete, having only seven or six 
lines, 70 and sometimes the rime-scheme is altered. 71 The 
incomplete stanza, in some cases, is clearly due to the care- 
lessness of the writer, whether scribe or author, who has 
dropped out a necessary line. In other instances, the 
stanza was probably written in the first place with some 
lines lacking. Normally the verse is tetrameter, but here 
also are irregularities due to carelessness in transcription 
and in composition. 79 

"Wyntoun, 243-4; St, 153-6. Wyntoun, 220; St, 158-9. This pas- 
sage is a mosaic of borrowings, for besides Wyntoun, the Latin text 
and the Cursor also furnish details. Cf. Cursor , 1514 f. and J, p. 193. 

" Cf. Amours, op. cit., p. xxxiii. 

"Cf. stanzas beginning w. 231, 644, 811, etc. and w. 81, 438, 
for those of six lines. 

"Cf. w. 103 f., 127 f., 524 f., etc. 

"Cf. tv. 255, 630, 650, 753, 932, where words necessary to the 

sense are missing. 
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Of the literary style of the translation, little need be 
said. It is, on the whole, literal and labored, plain to the 
point of crudeness. Only too frequently the translator’s 
eight-line stanza is built up of tag-ends, by the assistance 
of which the material for a couplet is spread over four or 
even eight lines. His Latin source, however, is equally 
barren of literary qualities. The English translation has 
at least the merit of reproducing its source with fair 
literalness. 

V. Text of the Revelations 1 

Sum tyme was there a man of state. 

That was clepyd methodius. 

An holy byschop, a gret prelate. 

A man nobyll, A gr&cyows. 

5 He seruyd god erly A late. 

And helde he techynge of ihesus. 

Bethen men to hym had hate. 

And marteryd hym as bokys tell vs. 

But whyll )>at he in preson lay. 

10 Er hot he to hys dethe wente. 

The holy gost vp-on a day. 

Was be merakyll to hym sent. 

And told he byschope all he aray. 

Of he warde we arn in lente. 

15 Begynnynge A endynge sothe to say. 

Byte to he last day of Iugement. 

Fyrste syn he warde was wrowte. 

In sex termys bathe ben deuyde. 

ffyrste god made all hinge of nowte. 

1. Capitalization and punctuation are those of the ms. Contrac- 
tr actions have been expanded in italics, yr being written in such 
words as watyr, aftyr, in accord with the prevailing usage of the ms. 
Parts of words separated in the ms. are joined with hyphens and a 
few letters and words have been supplied in brackets. No stanza 
divisions are marked in the ms. Double IV 8 are crossed throughout; 
y* s are occasionally dotted. 

14. inlent e MS. 
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20 Heuyn A erde large and wyde. 

Bette ffowle fyech all \>at ye owte. 
He made bis yt may not be denyed. 
Lythe be made ae hym beet tbowt. 
Man on erde a-while to a-by<fo. 

25 Man be made A eke bye fere. 

And put bem to Ioy in paradyee. 
Adam A eve be hade bem there. 

And eeyde adam at thy denyse. 

Take all bit ward A be Jm here. 

SO Swerly and make be of all maeterye. 
Owt-take yon tre cum not bore nere. 
ffor yf >u do bow warkyete on-wyte. 


Than be deuyll come for enuye. 
Ryte in lykenet of a serpente. 

80 And with h ye eleytys faly A slay. 
He made Eue to hym aseente. 

And eytbyn Adam folyly. 

Of bis tre an appyll hente. 

And 'brake goddys bydd jng opynly. 
fol. 4 b. 40 All mankynd bar- for was schente. 


Owt of paradyee b** were bey drenyn. 
Adam A eue bothe of bis synne. 

What god gan hym vndyr-nym. 

Adam eeyd Eue made hym be-gynne. 

40 Than with bis Iugement on hym youyn. 
here foode with trauayle A swet to wynne. 
In tangore A sorow here lyfe to leyne. 

He to delve A eche to spynne. 


And in goddye byddyng for lytyll bey braete 
60 No wondyr was god were wrothe. 

Owt of paradyee were bey caste. 

Nakyd witA-owtyn clowt or clothe. 

And bus bey [were] in thraldam tbarste. 
bat fyrete were lefe bo were bey lothe. 

55 ?et owt of paradyee when bey paste. 

Clene vyrgenys were bey bothe. 


43. gafe corrected to gan ms. Hym crossed out after vndyr MS. 
45. Read toot for with of ms. 
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Than aftyr J>ot pe fyftene jere. 

Adam gate caym pat cayteff fell. 

And Oalmanan hys systere fere. 

60 As methodye aeythe in hya spell. 
Wlhan othyr fyftene 3 ere owt were. 
Aftyr J>at he gate Abell. 

And denoran hys syatyr dere. 

Certenly as bokys vs tell. 

65 In J>e hundyrd jere ft therty. 

Of adamys lyfe pe sothe to sey. 

Abell wele ft buxumly. 

Dede sacryfyse to god all-way. 

And payyd hys tythys trwly. 

70 And schope hym to serue god to pay. 
But cursyd caym for enuy. 

Slow holy Abell vp-on a day. 

Adam for aorow of abell. 

And hundyrd wyntyr led hys lyfe. 
fol. 5 a. 75 In schastyte pe trwpe to tell. 

And of hys wyfe toke he no ryfe. 

Tyl at pe laate goddys aungyll. 

Bad hym stynte of hys stryfe. 

And seyd adam god wyll pow mell. 

80 And dele more 3 yt with J>i wyfe. 

Than gate he sethe pat blyssyd chylde. 
J?at aftyrward was stronge geauni. 

But ?ytt he was bothe meke & mylde. 
And lyke to Adam in semlawnte. 

85 He schongyd all warkys wylde. 

All schrewdnes he gan to hawnte. 

J>an aftyr-warde ys not to lyyn. 

Adam wyth hys wyfe gan dele. 

And so god wold be-twyn pem tweyn. 
00 Chyldryn J>ey had bad ft hele. 

Fowre sonys he had in certeyn. 
With-owt caym ft eke Abell. 

And as pe story tellythe pleyn. 

J>at dowterys adam had as fele. 

47. Read leuyne. 

50. pore deleted after t oondyr mb. 
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95 In J>e sex hundyrd 3ere. 

Of adamys leuynge sekyrly. 

Caymys sonys in wyk manere. 

Gun vse (here wyuys in Avowtry. 

Whan eyte hyndyrd 3ere entere. 

100 Were fulfyllyd plenrely. 

Ouyr all erde >er men were. 

A-brode was spred ban lecherye. 

Whan nyne hundyrd 3ere k therty. 

Of adamys lyfe was eomyn k gon. 

105 Than Adam deyde sertenly. 

And was beryde in ebron. 

f Sythe hyB kynrede drow to-geder a-non. 

And fro caymys kyn made party. 

Thus were bey deuydyd euery-schon. 

110 In be fyrste ward sekyrlye. 

fol. 5 b. Sethe drow hys kyn to an hyll. 

ffast be paradyse I-wys. 

And here bey dwellyd k held bem styll. 
k leuyd in lykynge k in lys. 

116 And here bat caym ded abel kyll. 
k sched hys broderys blode a-mys. 

In bat same stede was caymys wyll. 

He to dwell k all hys. 

All malyfoars he to hym enbrace. 

120 k ban he made a stronge cete. 

ffor euer he dred hym in bat case, 
bat Ablys dethe schuld vengyd be. 
Effrom namyd he bat place. 
k made yt a town of ryalte. 

125 The fyrste cety b at eu er was. 

Be-forn be flode of noye. 

In be forty 3ere ban of Iareth. 

Be a compte in scrypture caste, 
bat was be fyrste gre of sethe. 

130 Of be ward fyrste thowsande paste. 

The ward was nere browt to nowte. 
k all thorow caym in thard&m thraste. 
But sethe-ys kyn were as full sowte. 

To make hem goode bat were on-stedfaste. 
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135 In be secunde thowsend wyityrly. 

Of Iarethe-ys lyfe more k lease. 

But a hundyrde jere k therty. 

Men were full of cursydnesae. 

Tho pat cam of caymys kyn sekyrly. 

140 Xufball k tubal 1 witfc-owt geese, 
be eonys of lamek certenly. 
bey were leuynge in wretchydnes. 

Lamek cam of caymys seede. 

He fell to blynde ryte as we fynde. 
fol. 6 a. 145 And syt in story m we rede. 

Thow bat lamek were so blynde. 

3 yt hym tyd to do bat dede. 

To sle cayra Jxit was onkynde. 
wythe schot he made hys sydys blede. 
150 As he lay slepynge vndyT a lynd. 

Thye eohe xuball k tuball. 
bat comyn of caym as I late tolde 
werne be fyrate men of all. 
bat euer fonde crafte ?onge or olde. 

156 They were be fyrste pat wrowte me tall. 
In Iryn. stele, syluyr. or golde. 

And eke be fyrste k pryncypall. 

To fynde vp muayke bolde. 

They fonde fyrst crafte of syngynge. 
160 And mynstrally more k more. 

bey fonde be fyrste crafte of werkynge. 
In metell as I tolde be-fore. 
and for bey had be for-oastynge. 
bat be werd xuld sone be lore. 

165 bey keste to kepe srtyll here cunnynge. 
ffro fyTe or flode bat emytyth sore. 

Than bey made pelerys too. 

On of marbyll a-nober of tyle. 

In eythyr peler bey closyd thoo. 

170 All craftys bat were sotylL 

That what-so-euer came ber-too. 

145. fynde first written for rede. ms. 
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ffyre or flode to make exyle. 

These pelere had bey made so. 
b*t on xuld stood safe at all parell. 


175 


fol. 6 b. 

180 


The marbyll pelere sothe to sey. 
To be safe in watyr k floode. 
be tylen for yt ys towfoe all-wey. 
Thow J>e fere be neuer so wode. 
Ther-for be marbyll peler ay. 

In noys flode stedfastly stoode. 
The tylen peler went hys way. 
ffor bat watyr was not goode. 


All here sotyll arte-ye sere, 
bat were oonteynyd here on grownd. 
185 were cloeyd in be marbyll pelere. 

To be kepte hole k sownde. 

That ober men when bey come here. 
Aftyr bat be werd were drownde. 
bo same craftys myte vse k lere. 
190 Aftyr b®t bey were I-fownde. 


jet bes same men sekyrly. 
bat were comyn of caymys kyn. 
bey fond be art of astronomy. 

Thorow here sleytys k here gyn. 

196 The oorse of planetys ped ar sly. 

And all be elementys more k myn. 
of sunne k mone k sweche mastry. 
bey were be fyrete men to be-gyn. 

And jyt mo mastryys as we rede. 

200 So longe god lete bem leue here. 

That bey clerly knewe in-dede. 
be kende corse of planetys sere, 
ffor astronomy wythe-owt drede. 

May no man know perfyte k clere. 

205 But he may here in lyfe lede. 

be hole terme of an hundyrd jere. 

ffor be pan a hundyrd jere oome owt. 
As bes grete clerkys seyne. 
be gret spere ys runne a-bowte. 

210 And turnyd to hys fyrst state a-geyn. 
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foL 7 a. 

215 

220 

225 

230 

235 

240 

245 

fol. 7 b. 

222. Toicch 


The corse of planetys all pe rowte. 
pan xall be know & be certen. 

And odyr wyse with-owtyn dowte. 

That crafe xall he neuer opteyne. 

whan aftyr sevyn hundyrd jere. 
pat Iaerthe here in erde gan dwell. 

Ouyr all erde fere & nere. 
eweche synne & wretchydnes befell. 

And mannys hertys sett so entere. 
with hydows males for to mell. 
pat yt ys not leful to here, 
nor no tunge to towch nor tell. 

Than goodys sonys as bokys tell vs. 
Couetyd to ly mennys dowterya by. 
Goodys sonys we constru pus. 

Ar sethys kynrede sekyrly. 
ffor oaymys sonys were vycyows. 

(Mannys chyldryn were pey callyd for thy. 
Of myn autere seynt methodius. 

I take wytnes pat I not ly. 

That god was wrothe in hys entent. 

And seyd a wondyr word I-wys. 
pat I made man I me repent. 

Or made hym to haue port of my blys. 
My spryte xall not be lost ne lent. 

In man for he but flesche be schent. 
ffor man onkyndly dothe a-mys. 

pan sethe-ys kynrede with gret on-ryte. 
pey lay be women of caymys kyn. 

An[d] gotyn gyauntys of hydows hyte. 

All in cursydnes & in synne. 
pey were ogly & fowle in eyte. 
passynge all oper men. 

Than bad god noe he xuld hym dyte. 

A sehyp he xuld be sauyd in. 

Than noe went for sekyrnes. 

To make a schyp as god hym bad. 

or ics. 
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An hundyrd wynt yr as bokys wytaes. 
Was yt or h*t schyppe was made. 
260 So longe 3ytt god of hys goodnes. 

Of hys vengeauns he a-tode. 

To loke yf man 3yt wold hym dreese. 
To mend J>at he eo forfete hadde. 

But nowt halpe yt poo delayse. 

266 In man was so rote fasts. 

A per-ior god as pe story sayee. 

On hem to take vengeauns at he last. 
On erde yt reynyd xl. dayys. 
he erde wyth flode was all ouer-caste. 
260 All was drownyd A went a-wayys. 
Safe noe A hys mene paste. 

Thys goods noe kome of sethe. 

A hys iij. sonys sothe to sey. 

Sem. cham. A also Iapheth. 

266 * hat sumdele seruyd god to pay. 

God seyd to noy all xuld to dethe. 
ffor synne yt reynyd nyte A day. 

Safe noy A hys sonys thre. 

A here wyuys xuld soaps a-way. 

270 Noy hadde he schyp wtth-ynne. 

Hys wyfe A hys sonys thre. 

A here wyuys more A myn. 

And so of all maner degre. 

Byrd A best a copyll be-twyn. 

276 God 3yt 3afe hym hat posts. 

Where-with he werde xuld eft be-gyn. 
And aftyr he floods repleschyd be. 


of noys lyfe sex hundyrd 3ere. 
fol. 8 a. The floode of vengeaunce fyrst be-gan. 

280 And lestyd xij. munthys entyre. 

That all was gon man A woman. 


236-7. There is evidently a line missing. Perhaps 236 should end 
with ya for which the scribe carelessly copied the last words of the 
following verse. 

266. Some word such as euil has been omitted. 

267. to take probably an error for toke. 
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At pe xij monthya ends J>is yi no were. 
)>e fflode of watyr pale k wan. 
wythe-drow k lond aperyd clere. 

286 And noe owt of hys schyp cam pan. 

Wth&n pat noe hadde fowne londe. 

And hya mene on pis wyse. 
he thankyd god of all hua sonde. 

And dede to god gret aacryfyse. 

290 And for pat god in noe flfonde. 

so gret kyndnes with-owtyn feyntyes. 

God blyaayd noe with hys honde. 

And all hya sonya for hys aeruyse. 

Thus was pe ward with flode rynne. 

296 dyatroyd castell town k wone. 
k be pat tyme aa bokya sayne. 
pe secunde thowaand 3 ere was gon. 

And all pe warde be-gan a-geyn. 

Of noya pore sede a-lone. 

300 pat wrowtyn fele wondyrs certen. 

As 3 e may aftyr here a-non. 

Of noys lyfe vj hundyrd jere. 
k twenty jere ryte to rede, 
he k all hys aonys in fere. 

306 Madyn gret byggynge in lond k lede. 

Here byggynge k here poste-atyena sere, 
pey namyd pern regyona in pot etede. 
fol. 8 b. Aftyr pot pey of numbyr were. 

owt of pot schyppe when pot pey jede. 

310 Thre hundyrd 3 ere ho rekkyn a-ryte. 

Aftyr pe floode pan of noe. 

A a one he hadde Ionytus he hyte. 

And aftyr fyfty *ere fynde we. 

Noe to hya aone yaue a plyte. 

316 Of ethan pat lordschepe fre. 

per as pe sunne ryaythe with bemya bryte. 
All hey vp-on pe eat cuntre. 

Thre hundyrd wyntyr * fyfty. 

Noe leuyd k pan he deyyde. 

320 And aftyr hya deynge aertenly. 
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hys sonys to-gedyr hem alydde. 

In sen&r bat was fast by. 

A per pey schope hem to a-byde. 

And per pey be-gan a grot rnaatry. 

326 God was not pleeyd with here pryde. 

In a wanhope were pey stadde. 
bat a floode xuld cum a-geyne. 

And for pat sky 11 pey were a-dradde. 

A made a towre with myte A mayne. 

330 So hey pat towre be-gonne bey hadde. 

It reohyd pe skyys ny hand oerten. 
to make bo towre boy were ful mad. 

A god peroi had gret dyedeyne. 

But yet curted god in trone. 

335 non oper vengeawns on hem sent, 
but here langage schongyd a-non. 
bat no man wyst what ober meat, 
whan on bad brynge mortere A 8 ton. 
wyfche wa tyr in happe to hym he went, 
fol. 0 a. 340 bus were boy sprekyd euery achone. 

And all here ydyll trauell eohent. 

Whan boy faylyd bus of per dede. 

And wondyrly wern so devyd. 

These sonys of noye a-bowte gun sprede. 

345 ouyr all contres bat were wyde. 

Than Ionythus streyte he 3 ede. 

In-to bo oryent bo est syde. 

A per he keste bom owt of drede. 

In rest A in quyete to a-byde. 

350 And bore Ionythus sekyrly. 

Of good god wysdam he hente. 

And god tawte hym astronymy. 
be knowynge of be core how planets went. 

Sem hys brodyr went bo Asay. 

365 In-to bat cuntre was he bente. 

Iaphet northeward gan hym hy. 
to bo weete se pat ys occydent. 

363. planet* was first written instead of oora, which is added above 
the line. 
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And ch&m went A hys mene. 
to pe myddys of pe worde rythe. 

360 to Ierusolcm into pa/t cuntre. 

per sythyn to dethe cryst was dyte. 
Cham held J>er gret ryalte. 

A was man of mykyll myte. 
pe schyldyrn of cam J>us rede we. 

366 were sauage wyle A lythe. 

Ionythus 3©tt fynde we than, 
hadde a dyscypyll J?ot hyte nemiroth. 
An howge geawt pale A wan. 
Wondyrly grym grysly A lothe. 

370 A gret huntar he was pat man. 
to chase bolys A borys bothe. 
pe towre of babylon fyrste 'began. 
)>orow hys wytte wttfc-owtyn othe. 


fol. 9 b. 

376 


380 


Than aftyr-ward be-fel yt Jms. 

Caymys sonys made a gaderynge. 

A as pe story tellyth vs. 

A-monge hem pey ohosyn a kynge. 

A hym pey callyd pontycus. 

J?at xuld hem goueme in here doynge. 
Of schame as sethe methodyus. 

Mykyll baret gan vp to sprynge. 


Than Iaphethe-ys sonys herd tell of Iris. 
How caymys sonys made syche ryalte. 

A to Ionytus pey sent I-wys. 

386 Wrytys A masons gret plente. 

And byldyd a town J>at callyd ys. 

Ionyta a gret cetye. 

In £is tyme was pes A lys. 

Be-tywx nemoroth A caymys sonys porde. 


390 Than Iaphet sonys A caymys also. 

Worry d an[d] wex yche odyrys sone. 
Ionythus herd thes tell poo. 

A sent to nemorothe word anon. 

That Iapheth-ys kynrede wold not ho. 


371. This line was first written after v. 368 and then crossed out. 
392. thes after Ionytus deleted, ms. 
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395 But stroy c&ymys kynrede sak ft ston. 
ft in pe begymynge of all )>is woo. 

J>e >erd thowsand jere was gon. 

Than fell yt so in pe forte thowsand. 
Ouer all )>e word wex werre ft debate. 
400 pat eche man coueytyd o)>erys lond. 
ft eche to stroy oderys astate. 

That nemoroth gan vndyrstonde. 
ft to caymys kyndam hadde gret hate, 
ft per-to went with sbrenthe of honde. 
405 ft schent pe regne ft made yt mate. 


So pat prouynce nemoroth helde. 

In was ft note in rest ft pees, 
fol. 10 a. pat yt no lenger per dwell. 

but toke to hys eresdes. 

410 And eresdes po wit h spere ft schelde. 
caymys kyndom brent on a bles. 
ft all pat wern in town ft felde. 
he toke as presonerys all pe pres. 


The rubusenys there were a-chente. 

415 And pe palestines also. 

pe Amores ft affres pat were hent. 

As presonerys in care ft woo. 

All westward to pe occydent. 
they fledde eresdes was here foo. 

420 >an eresdes homwarde went, 

ft gate a son pat hyte cusdro. 

Thys cusdro aftyrward was kynge. 

Of pe regne as we fynde. 

There Ionythus hadde hys wonnyng. 
425 thorow-owt all J>e hey ynde. 

Tho caymys sonys made oft gaderynge. 
of men at foote an hydows mynde. 
xxti. m. be goode rekynynge. 
to sale cusdro ft all hys kende. 

409. Some word after hys apparently missing. 

411. ahles ics. 

428. rtkywayge, ms. 
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430 Than was cusdro sotyll of gyn. 
k hard tell of thys caste. 
k in hys londe he lete hym in. 
tyll bey to be floode of tygyr paste. 
And when bey I chon with-ynne. 

435 k entyrde with-in be flodys faste. 
ban cusdro wolde no lenger blyn. 
hut fel up-on pem as a blaste. 


Cusdro ban hys oste a-rayyde. 
with elyfantys strong k towe. 

440 to here down pe foote-men at a brayde 
k to don dystruxcoun I-now. 
fol. 10 b. And per camys sonys were ouer-leyde. 

Cusdro-ys ost smertly hem slow. 


Ascapyd neuer on aftyr be is. 

443 All londys bat in-habyte were. 

Wyth-in hem-self gan fare amys. 
Stroyen k warren here k bare. 
But 3 et or bi« was don I-wys. 

As myne autyr wyll wytnes bere. 
460 A thowsend 3 ere he seythe yt ys. 
Or bis be-fell so ouer all qwere. 


In be V. thowsend 3 ere folowynge. 

In be fyue k twenty 3ere. 

Sabysas pat ban was kynge. 

465 Of all hethen fare k nere. 

With gret ostys gaderynge. 

He schewyd well hys powre. 

ffowre score safe tweyn be good reknyngs. 

He dystroyd cytyis bere. 

460 When sabysas as bokys seyn. 

Had dystroyyd bo cytyis rote k rynde. 
fforthe he passyd in certeyn. 
to be [blyrd kyndom of ynde. 
k bere he wrowte with myte k mayn. 

465 bat 3 yt ben hadde in mynde. 

434. Verb evidently missing. 

463. Iyrd ms. 

465. Word such as works or deeds missing. Of. Latin text (J) 
p. 196. 
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And fro >es he turnyd ageyn. 

In-to Arabye as we ifynde. 

ffro arabye he wente full ryte. 

In-to deserts J>e sothe to tell. 

470 Saba J>e wyldyrnes yt hyte. 

ther wonnyd J>e sonys of ysmaell. 

Saha here dede dyte. 

A-monge >e paynemys fere A ffell. 
fol. 11 a. C&stellys strong© in strength A myte. 

476 A J>ere he echope hym for to dwell. 

But for to declare more of >is. 
what was yemaell wyttyrly. 
Abraham-ya sons he was I-wys. 
of baste born full trewly. 

480 Ieaake was hys sons of blyese. 
gotyn in wedlock sekyrly. 

All lewys A sarsenys >«t now ys. 
come of bee tweyne oertenly. 

The schyldyrn eerten of Israeli 
485 come of Isaac sothe to sey. 

>e sarsenys come of ysmaell. 

A all >at leue of paynemys lay. 

Thys ysmaellys sonys as 'bokys spelL 
In m&mentry was all here fay. 

490 All in deeerte >o folk gan dwell, 
tyl yt be-fell Jma on a day. 

All pat were in >at wyldyrnes. 
per sabysas badde pe castell pygth. 
to-gedyr a one >ey gan hem dresse. 

495 with kynge sabysas for to fyte. 

And as pe story berythe wytnes. 
they ouercome sabysas with myte. 

A many a thowsend more A lease, 
ysmael-ys sonys to dethe >ey dyte. 

600 And >on at pe fyrst as story says, 
ysmaellys sonys aftyr >is dede. 
owt of deserte pey went here ways. 
And sowtyn warrys in length A brede. 
fob lib. They made many fowls affrayB. 
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605 In-to he myddys of he word hey gun to sprede. 
As god in yamaelys dayys, 

Behyte to hym A to hys seede. 

They ootiqueryd wol ny euery londe. 

Estward in he oryente. 

610 And afti/rward as I vndyretond*. 

Ysraell to dystroy hey want. 

Tharow myte A strength of here honde. 

)»e sohyldyrn of ysrael were all to-schent. 

A 3et pea paynemys as I vndyr-stonde. 

615 Many a fayyr cyte hey brente. 

Than aftyr all pia pay ded ordeyn. 

Sehyppys pot were stronge A goode. 

A westward seyledyn sothe to seyn. 

Wol ny to romlbe oust pe floods. 

620 And whyl hey dwellyd per oerten. 

Camelys flesche was 'here foods. 

A ffor to tell he texts all pleyne. 

Here drynk medelyd with bloode. 

Than ho greatest of here degre. 

525 fowre pryncys per pey ches. 
oreb zebbe A Zetbee. 

A salmana hia ys no lee. 

Thee were cheuetans of ho loan. 

To make here nobyly to encrese. 

530 A pan to Israeli hay gun to sene. 

hat pepyll to dystroy wold hay not cese. 

Bvt pan god of hys grett grace, 
balpe he chyldyrn of ysraell. 
fol. 12 a. And sons be-fell be chawne a case. 

535 hey dyetroyd he sonys of ysmaelL 
Gedyon he sonys of Ioas. 

On hem was so fers A fell, 
hat he pat folk a-geyn gan chas. 

In-to desert for to dwell. 

540 An hundyrd thowsand A forty. 

Were slayn all be-dene here. 

A ysaac sonys hadde he mastry. 

A owt of thraldham clere. 
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But jet as seythe be prophycy. 

549 Ysmaellys sonyg furs & k me. 

Schull efte cum owt k here mastry. 
k do more barm pan eu er w&® me. 

Set a-geyn bey xall come owt. 
k rewie all be worde of reste. 

650 And ouer-come yt with batellys atowt. 
Norths. eowthe. eat. k wests. 

All cryatea kynge xall hem dowt. 
k in here thr&ldam be therste. 
xall non wyth-atynte pat bowge rowte. 
555 Nor non here aoheltron brerte. 

But 3 et as arnst declaryd. 

Aftyr-ward as je xall here. 

Set xall J>e payne mys be for-faryd. 
Thorow erysten mannys powre. 

560 The ebrews so well here wytts waryd. 
J>ey reynyd full a thowsend jere. 
be romanys aftyr b«t ne eparyd. 

At be laste dysoomfytte all in fere. 

The fers babylons as we fynde. 

565 ffowre ml. 3 ere regnyd also. 

be macydoynee In bydows mende. 
to hem of peroe dede care k woo. 
fol. 12 b. And aftyrward pe ffolke of ynde. 

conqueryd londys many moo. 

570 All orystendom to bem I fynde. 

And trybutarys wern hem too. 

They ouer-ledde apres k spayne. 
nanerne eke k Arragon. 
ffrawnce prouynce k Almayne. 

575 Pat was a lond of gret renown. 

And aftyr-ward in bretayne. 

All bey had towre k town, 
be than be fyrst thowsande certen. 
was weryd owt be good reeon. 

580 Than whan be ward xall drawe to ende. 
In be laste ende yt xall be seyne. 

Set yemaellys sonys xall eft wende. 
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owt of here wyldyrnes oerieyne. 

And oner all xall J?ey waste & echende. 
585 k do grett dystres k payne. 

In what cuntre bo J>ey lende. 
echall non with-stynte hem a-geyne. 

Here cummyage xall be as we rede. 

A schastysynge with-owt mesure. 

590 to crysten men for here mysdede. 
k for here synnye hard reddure. 
flfor synfull lyfe pat man xall lede. 
A-geyne goddys law© k eke nature. 
pey xall be put in sorow k drede. 

595 thorow Ismaellys eonye I 30 W ensure. 

k also for owre gret foly. 
pat we fforgete goddys cummaundment. 
fol. 13 a. With pe pepyll of barbary. 

AH crystendom xall be schent. 

600 Anmonge crysten men seyth pe story. 

So mekyll fylthe xall foe bent. 
pat yt ys schame k velony. 

To yoke or here to mannys entent. 

Ther-for we xall a-by full dere. 

605 pe sarjenys xall haue per wyll. 

Perce cilice k londys here. 

With strength© pey xall dystroye gryll. 
The lond of surrey xall owt-rere. 
k all crystendom pey wolde kyll. 

610 Greys k all pepyU in fere. 

with dynte of swerde >ey xall spyll. 

Affryk Egypt k eke Asy. 

Vndyr trebyte xall be leyde. 

Of golde k syluyr k pat strawngely. 

615 At certen termys to be payde. 

Spayne with dynt of swerd xall dy. 
Saue sum fro dethe xall be delayde. 
k kawt as prssonerys suyrly. 
k to rawnsom ben a-rayyde. 

620 ffrawnce gascony k eke Almayne. 

In batellys stomfete xall pey be. 
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k take as presonsrys in oerteyn. 

Of he gretteste of hem in gre. 

The romans xall be kylde k alayn, 

026 ffor hey xall tome pe bakk k fle. 

pus ysmaellys sonys with myte k mayn. 
xall wyn all pe ylys of pe see. 

fol. 13 b. North® sowthe est k waste. 

ouer all xall haue passage. 

630 k with pe werk as hem leste. 
k do many a dede owtrage. 

Ierosalem xall be full thereto, 
with presonerys of crysten laagage. 

All holy londe xall be opprest. 

636 with pis pepyll pat ben saaage. 

The ward here xall haue daungere. 
k sett in trebute k in dystres. 
sythe xall hey seke fere k nere. 
k a-geyn holy schyrcihe hem dresee. 

640 That xulde serus god in dennee. 
hey xall take hem all in fere, 
golds k perle k odyr ryches. 
ornaments pat of chyrchys were. 

And pretyn hem at her wyll. 

645 crysten prestye here k there, 
with-owt mercy hem kyll. 
k kaert per body ye hey no rekk where. 

And schyrchye brenne k spyll 
All cryetendom hue xall hey dere. 

650 k hem woo full yll. 

All londys xall be desolate, 
all xall be baren k bare, 
here dedys xall be vn suite, 
here lyuynge xall be angry k kare. 

655 5onge k olde for eorow sake, 
han xall hey stowpe k dare, 
fol. 14 a. now ar owre elderys dn goode state. 

hot felyn no hinge of hie fere. 

646, 650. These lines are incomplete. The last line of the stanza is 
missing. 
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Ryohe 4 pore pus xalj sey. 

660 Songe & olde make per mone. 

Well at eee now am pey. 
pat dyyd an hundyrd 3 ere a-gon. 

Thue all londys pey xall afray. 

4 dyatroy bothe stok 4 atom 
665 4 all xall t«me to tene 4 tray, 

porow yamaellya sonya owre fon. 

Set fro deaert whan pey cum owt. 

All lands to dyetroy 4 ouer-brenne. 
pey xall be lothely sterne 4 atowte. 

670 4 eke not lyke to oper menne. 

Women with schylde ouer all a-bowt. 
With gwerd 4 fyre ale 4 brenne. 
pis wreche xall fall with-owt dowt. 
for pe wreche of wykkyd eynne. 

675 Preate eke with-owt mercy. 

In chyrchye pey xall kyll. 

4 women xall pey ly by. 

4 in achyrchy8 here luste fulfyll. 

Here horse 4 mulye pey xull tey. 

680 To aeynts tombye a-geyn all akyll. 

Here lemmanya pey xall clothe full try. 
In vestment* at here wyll. 


All cryetendom with-owtyn were. 

In here thraldom xall be stadde. 

685 But pan xall etedfaste men a-pere 
pat in god arn troaty 4 aadde. 
fol. 14 b. and xall to cryst make here prayere. 

ffor pe bloode 4 watj/r pat he schadde. 
to delyuer hem fro pat sorry dawngere. 
600 4 be hye grace to make hem gladde. 


But as pe atory makythe mynde. 
god xall ye not euffyr ay. 
ffor crysten men pot to god ar kynde. 
schall renyne pe ryte fay. 

695 But for pis akyll yt ya we fyade. 

to fulfyll pat god hym-selfe gan say. 
blyseyd be pe rote 4 rynde. 

That for me suffyrd tene 4 tray. 
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As prophetys part were here be-forn. 
700 slayn A martyryd for my sake, 
to Iustyfye man & sey per sore. 

That for my lofe desese gaa take, 
yf he lasfce sadly euer-more. 

A to ]>e ende my love not slake. 

705 In heuyn he xall hys state restore. 

And saue hys sowle ffro woo A wrake. 

>aa aft yr all his woo & kare. 

Ismaellys sonys as I haue tolde. 
on here olothynge xall not spare. 

710 precyus stony s perle ne golde. 
hey xall make gret host A fare. 

A sey what lend ye now so bolde. 
hat dare loke up but darke A dare, 
lordys of he word we xall ben holde. 


716 

fol. 15 a. 


720 


A whan hey wane to be heyheste. 

And in here pryde hem gloryfye. 

Good god xall hys eye keste. 
to cryaten men of hys mercy, 
here bondys of bondage xall he breste. 
A delyuer hem sothefastiy. 

A brynge cryetendom to reste. 

As we fynde in hie story. 


ffor per rail ryee a crysten kynge. 
with ho felonyes for to fyte. 

725 to dethe he xall hoo paynemys brynge. 
With dynt of swerd horow godds myte. 
here schyldyrn A all here offsprynge. 
to dethe yche on he xall hem dyte. 
here wyvys in prison cast to clynge. 

730 Thus xall god for crysten ryte. 


hus he sonys of ysmaell. 
all hat ben left on-elayn. 

In woo A thraldam xall hey dwell. 
Of crysten men sothe to sayne. 
735 A vij. sethys more as he story tell, 
sorow A woo xall be here peyne. 
han on crysten men be-fell. 

Be-for hand in certeyne. 
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| mn xall all sweche sorow oese. 

740 & all stryuys stynt A etonde. 

All crysten presoners xall haue pea. 
In preson where pey he ffonde. 

A delyueryd clene )>is ys no lee. 

A wende home to here cuntre sonde. 
745 A-geyn xall all )>inge pnn encrese. 
fol. 15 b. And multyply on goddys grownde. 

pe kynge of romayns xall pat tyde. 
haue dysdeyne A gret dyepyte. 
on hem J>at cryste be-forn denyde. 
750 Whyll pe werd stode in herd pdyte. 
egypte A Arabye londys wyde. 

J>ot forsoke cryete meche A lyte. 
ffor J?ey in trowJ>e wolde [not] a-byde 
)>ey xall he worthy to pat wytte. 

755 on erde )>an xall be reste A roo. 
pees A solas Ioye A gladnee. 
xall no n be lyke aftyr per^too. 

Ne neuer be-forn J?ot tyme was. 

)>er xall be sekyr troarte alsoo. 

760 drede xall non ben in no case. 

ffor er pe w&rlde xall ende A hoo. 

Ther xall be reste in euery place. 

J>ey xall fare in J?e selfe znanere. 

As men fardyn in J>e tyme of noe. 

*65 pey ete A dranke A made good schere. 
And made feats of realte. 
weddyngs xall he many in fere, 
of reche A pore A euery degre. 

And whyll ]>is Ioy ys gret teste here. 
r 70 soneet xal yt sesyd be. 

for J>an xall gogmangog nere cum 
owte of pe mownte of calpye. 

That god olosyd all A sum. 

At Alexandyrs prayere suyrly. 

755. onerde mb. 

771. cum nere mb. 

773. oloyed ms. 
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776 ) >ey xall dystroy all crystendome. 

pey xall cum owt so hydowysly. 
men all moat wax dele A dum. 
foL 16 a. So xall pey drede here felony. 


All J>e word© pey xall ouer-runne. 
780 And work howge A grett. 

J>ey xall deyowre men. 

& women with schylde ete. 

Edders A snakys pat brede in fen. 
Hem xall pink deynty mete. 

765 Regnes pey xall dystroy A bren. 

A fowly mankynde pey xall threte. 


pis pepyll xall regne vij. jere. 

And pan xall pey porow here myte. 

Take a cete ryche A dere. 

790 Ioeophath for sothe yt hyte. 

but pan xall god slake here powre. 
Wythe fere A brynston brennynge bryte. 
pat fall xall on hem all in fere. 

A all pe pepyll dystroy down ryte. 


795 pan xall come an emprore. 

Of greys A rome lord xall he be. 
To Ierusalem with gret honowre. 
A regne vij. $ere in pat cuntre. 
In pat place pat owre saue^owre. 
800 Oryst was naylyd on rode tre. 

A he xall myldly jelde pat cure. 
Hys croune A hye dygnyte. 


805 


foL 16 b. 

810 


Hys crowne he xall sett full ryte. 

On pe oros pat cryste on deyde. 

A be-toke hys gost to godds myte. 
pat for hym suflferyd wownds wyde. 
Than xall he loke vpward on hyte. 

A hold hys honds to heuyn pat tyde. 
And pan xall he sen a syte. 
pe sygne of a cros in heuyn a-byde. 


780. Object missing. 

781. p ey wall deworow & eowre men with icorow <£ marked for 
omission, ms. 
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But >an xall cum weret of aU. 

Antecryat J>e deuelys byrde. 
cryat pat caytef hym-eelff xall call. 

& make hys name eo kowthe A kydde. 

815 Gret wondyrs werk he xall. 

but falsede xall ben vndyr hydde. 
patt saytowre false fowle hym fae-fall. 

of J>e werd he xall sett in mende. 
of pe elements more A mynne. 

820 erde A watyr fere A wynde. 
he xall come of Iwys kynde. 

Of pe seede of dan we fynde. 
he xall be begote A born in eynne. 

A all come of cursyd kende. 

825 yt xall not be as folkys haue tolde. 

he xulde be begotyn of a frere A born of a nune. 
but he xall be born of a bysmere bolde. 

J>e werst woman ony-where may wone. 

That ys a strumpett A a scolde. 

830 A be-gotyn of a fowle glotun. 

hys syre hys damme a thowsend-folde. 
xall be wers fan we devyse cimne. 


835 


fol. 17 a. 

840 


ffor rythe as cryst in mary lyte. 

A conceyuyd of J>e holy gost 
be he vertu of goddye myte. 
pat ys lord of myts moste. 

And born was of a mayde bryte. 

All in clennes A with-owt boste. 

To saue mannys eowle pat was ya ryte. 
from pe deuyll of hell A all hys oete. 


Ryte so xall a deuyll descends. 

In -to a woman full of eynne. 

A in pat lothely lodge xall lends. 

At certen tyrne here wombe wftA-ynne. 
845 And whan a certen tyrne ys spende. 


817. Last line of stanza missing. In ms. the first line of the 
following stanza is linked to v. 816 but its rime word shows that 
that division U incorrect. 
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850 


855 


860 


865 


fol. 17 b. 

870 


875 


880 


871. Bead hy 


Hys dame A he mil parte on tweyne. 
hat soae of eynne to wykkyd auk. 

Endles wo he mil hym wynne. 

In Coyofs, born mil he be. 

In betheayda he xall be fedde. 

In capharnan regne xall hee. 

A eore he xall be dowtyd A dred. 

Ther-for ttyde cryat words of pyte. 

As >ey be in ho goepell red. 

Co 3 a 3 ahn ay woo be to he. 

he tone of pryde in he xall be bredde. 

And hou betheayda myne erthly foo. 
Euer-more jyt woo how be. 

A hu capharnan woo be he too. 
he sone of eynne xall regne in he. 

Thow hou enhawnee he boo. 

To reche to heuyn in ryte degre. 

Set xall hu fall A for-doo. 

To hell grownde in dome of me. 

Thus antecryst xall wondyrly. 
be noryeohyd rp with Iogulars. 

With wytchecraft A with saroery. 

With fake Iapye A begylare. 
he xall lere Igramansy. 

A be cawte wyth-in charmora. 
han erftyr all hie he xall by. 

A to leruaalem take hys core. 

And so seynt methody tellyth pleyn. 

In he tempyll of ealomon. 

her xall his wykkyd A cursyd swayn. 

a e a god sett vp hys trone. 

where he xall sytt in certeyn. 

A work wondyrs many on. 

All trewe folk he xall do peyne. 
or make hem wurchepe hym enery schone. 

Gret wondyrs he xall sohew here, 
make defe to here jefe blynd here eyte. 

for by. 
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halt & crepyls pat ben ony-where. 
make here lymmys heyll & rythe. 

885 Tree pat ben b&ren & sere. 

borow wytchecraft of pat aory wyte. 
>ey xall burgyn & leuya bere. 

& blome & frute full blaeyng bryte. 

hym xall biuk in hys entent. 

890 pat he ys goddys gone yeryly. 
of euery aondry element, 
he xall wark grett mastry. 
he xall to pe pepyll in here present, 
make to seme to ber ey. 

895 pat dede bodyya in grauys lent, 
xall ryse from dethe vp bodyly. 

ryte as symon magus dede. 
bat wrowt be falsed A be gyle, 
ryte so xall pat deuyllys byrde. 

900 gret wondyrs werk for a whyle. 
fol. 18 a. Hys mastryes xall so gret be kydde. 

bat eeynts xall ny fall in parell. 
to leue all bat ys be-tydde. 
ys don be myte & not be gyle. 

905 hym-self xall not walk in brede. 
but in be same place bere. 
bat cryste hym-self walkyd & jede. 
whyll pat he in erde was leuynge here 
But hys dyscypyls fer xall sprede. 

910 ouer all be werd bothe far & nere. 
to turn euery leuande lede. 

& make hem leue on fendys fere. 

And boo b®t leuyn on hys lay. 

Ryche I-now xall he hem make. 

915 & poo pat wyll for-sake hys lay. 

xall goo to dethe sorow & wrake. 

Many a body be sothe to say. 
xall to pat false beleue hem take, 
full goode crystene be boo day. 

920 xall be in plyte cryst to forsake. 

896. Sytnonmagus mb. 
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Than x&ll ennok A ely. 
ben sent owt from poradyse 
A be-for all pepyll veryly, 
pis Antecryst bey zall dyspyse. 
926 And prone be ryte A profyey. 

pat all hye maruelys A maetryse. 
Am not but false A sorcery. 

A wrowt be non ober wyse. 


930 

fol. 18 b. 


936 


Whan Antecryete ys bus ecomfet 
meche pepyll xall hem renne-ay. 
And Iewys namely in pat plyte. 
xall tame a-geyne to crysts lay. 
Than Antecryst for dyspyte. 
ennok A ely at oerten day. 
to dethe with dyntys do hym smyte. 
for pat >ey dyepysyd hys lay. 


And whan bey haue to dayys be dede.. 
bey xall ryse vp to lyfe a-geyn. 

A whan bis cursyd wede. 

940 ha the reyned tweyne 3 ere full A pleyn. 

And eke an half sere in bat stede. 

A led hys mastryys A hys may. 
no lenger he xall holde vp hys hede. 
but bft* he xall draw to hys peyne. 


946 Iheau cryst goddys sone of myte. 
with many legyons a blysfull pres, 
of be nyne orderys of aungyllys bryte. 
A whan he comyth bat prynce pere-les. 
he xall come with sweche a lyte. 

960 as all be ward went on a blese. 
to dystroy euery wykkyd wyte. 

And as seynt gregory dethe expres. 
be prynce of aungelys seynt mychaell. 
bis antecryst to dethe xall dresee. 

966 A ale bat felon false A fell. 

A xall hym put in sory preese. 

In-to be deppest pyt in hell. 

In endless peyn depe depresse. 
per with damnyd euer to dwell. 
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foL 19 a. 960 And J>an xall sytt hot hey Iustyse. 

goddys eone maker of lyte A leuyn. 

& deme vs aftyr owre seruyae. 
as we haue wrowt here olde A jynge. 

The wykkyd men he xall ch&styse. 

966 A deme to hell with wykkyd steuyn. 

J?ey pat J>an be fownde Iuste A wyee. 
xall streyte in-to pe blysse of heuyn. 

To pat blys he mot vb brynge. 
sothe-fast cryst pat deyyd on rood*. 

970 as he of dauyd rote wolde sprynge. 

A for to by yb he ached hya bloode. 

As wystly as he made all hinge, 
kepe vb fro warkys wykk A woode. 

A he ya cry ate cur tea A kende. 

975 with grace he glad vs with all goode. 

Amen. 

VI. Notes 

v. 17 f. Cf. Cursor Mundi, v. 345 f. (Ed. Morris, 
E.E.T.S., o.s. lvii f.) 

w. 25-6. Tradition varies in regard to the place of 
Adam’s creation. Syrian tradition makes it 
Golgotha, the middle of the earth, cf. Cave of 
Treasures p. 4 (Ed. C. Bezold, Die Schatz - 
hohle, Leipzig, 1883) and the Ethiopian Booh 
of Adam, which goes hack ultimately to Syr- 
ian sources; cf. Bezold, p. ix (Ed. Dillmann, 
Nachrichten von d. Georg-Augusts Universitat 

u. d, honigl. Gesellsch . d. Wissen . z. Gottingen, 
1858, No. 19, p. 219). More commonly it is 
given as Damascus (cf. Genesis and Etfodus, 

v. 208, Ed. Morris E.E.T.S., o.s. vn) or as 
Hebron (cf. Cursor, v. 405-6 and Emerson, 
“ Legends of Cain,” Pvhl. of Mod . Lang . Ass. 
xxi, p. 857.) 

972. for crossed out before made ms. 
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v. 57. mss. of the Revelations give either the 15th 
or the 30th year after the expulsion as date 
of Cain’s birth. The long texts (cf. Sackur, 
p. 60) and the earlier copies of the short ver- 
sion (cf. Appendix) have thirty, but most of 
the short texts give fifteen. 

v. 62. Delbora or Debbora is the usual form. Cf. 

J, p. 192. The name is a corruption of an 
older form such as Lebuda. Cf. Dillmann, 
Das Christliche Adambuch des Morgerdamdes, 
Gottingen, 1853, p. 39, n. 52. So in the Cave 
of Treasures (p. 8) Lebhudha is Cain’s sister, 
and Kelimath, Abel’s. 

v. 69. Cf. Cursor , v. 1062 (Trinity ms.) : And 

trewely jaf to him his tends. 

v. 73 f. The short Latin text omits this statement, but 
the translator has borrowed it from the Cur - 
sor, v. 1191 f. 

v. 91 f. Fowre is certainly an error ; perhaps the 

writer meant forty. The number of children 
assigned to Adam is usually thirty sons and 
thirty daughters, besides Cain and Abel; as 
the translator would know from the Cursor, 
v. 1215 f., his source in this passage. The 
short Latin text says merely (J, p. 193) 
Peperit postea Adam Eua filios et filias (cf. 
Gen. 5, 5), while the long versions and the 
Cave of Treasures make no reference to other 
children after Seth. The Ethiopian Contest 
of Adam and Eve (S. C. Malan, London, 
1882, p. 106) says “ neither was any more 
offspring born of them; but only those five 
Cain, Luluwa, Abel, Aklia, and Seth alone.” 
For the more popular tradition of thirty sons 
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and daughters cf. Comes tor, col. 1080, and 
the Port peccatvm Adae (Meyer, Abhand. d. 
Phiios.-PhiloL Classe d. Konigl. bayer. Akad. 
d. Wissensch., 1882, xvi, p. 229). 
v. 106. The place of Adam’s burial, like that of his 
creation, varies according to different ac- 
counts. Hebron is most frequently named. 
Cf. J, p. 193 ; Cursor, v. 1416 ; Port peccaium 
Adae (Meyer, AbhandL, xvi, p. 139 f.). In 
eastern tradition Adam and the succeeding 
patriarchs are buried in a sacred cave. Cf. 
Cave of Treasures, p. 9 f., and Contest of 
Adam and Eve, p. 116 f. This cave is located 
in Hebron, though that place is not named in 
the accounts just cited. But cf. Bede, De 
Loots Sanctis, Migne, Patrol., 94, col. 1186: 
Chebron in campi latitudme sita ert . . . uno 
ad orientem stadia speluncam duplicem in 
valle habet, ubi sepvlcra patriarcharum quad- 
rato muro circumdamtur. In the case of 
Adam this cave is only a temporary resting 
plaoe. His body is removed by Noah into 
the ark and after the flood it is carried by 
Sem and Melohisedech to Golgotha and there 
buried. Cf. Cave of Treasures, p. 19 f., and 
Contest of Adam and Eve, pp. 148-163. 
According to another tradition Adam is bur- 
ied in Paradise. Cf. Apocalypse of Moses 
(Ante-Nicaean Fathers, xvi, p. 464) and Vila 
Adae (Meyer, Abhandl. der. Akad. d. Wiss- 
snsch., Miinchen, 1878, xiv, p. 242). 
v. 123. The name usually given to this city is Enoch 
or Enos in honor of Cain’s eldest son. Cf. 
Genesis (Vulgate text), 4, 17 ; Cursor, v. 
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1504; M.E. Genesis and Exodus, v. 435. 
Effrom is taken from the short text of Meth- 
odius. Cf. J, p. 193. 

v. 127 f. Cf. Introduction, pp. 148 and 153 f. 
v. 129. fyrste is a mistake for fifth. Cf. Cursor, v. 
1464. 

v. 145 f. Cf. Introd., p. 154. 
v. 191 f. Cf. Cursor, w. 1341-1552. 
v. 225 f. Cf. reading of ms. B. in variant readings, 
Appendix, p. 193, n. 53. 

v. 240 f. Cf. Emerson, “ Legends of Cain,” p. 888 f. 
and 916 f. 

v. 248 f. Cf. variant reading of ms. B. Appendix, p. 

194, n. 57. Other mss. of the Revelations do 
not give this detail. The Cursor, 1702 f. 
gives 120 years as the length of time granted 
for building the ark, taking this statement 
from Comestor, col. 1082, as Dr. Haenisch 
points out (op. cit., E.E.T.S., o.s. ci, p. 6*). 
This period refers properly to the time of 
repentance granted to men, not to the time 
required for building the ark. Cf. Comestor’s 
further statement (col. 1082) et dixit Domir 
nus hoc ante annos viginti, quam inciperet 
fieri area, u4; dicit Hieronymus, quae facta 
legitur centum annis. Cf. Jerome, Quaest . 
in Genesis, Migne, xxm, col. 948. 
v. 296 f. Comestor, col. 1081, notes the various dates 
assigned as the close of the second age, as 
follows: Hujus aetatis annos Septuaginta 

ponunt duo milia ducenta quadraginto quat- 
tor; alii ducenta sexaginta quatuor, Hierony- 
mus non plene duo millia, Methodius duo 
milia. Then he adds this observation on 
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Methodius’s dating: Ipse tamen per chtliades 
saecula disponit, nec apponit annos si super- 
sint, et ideo nihil certum de numero arvnorvm 
tradidit . 

v. 301 f. This date is evidently a mistake, for the Latin 
texts as well as the Cursor (v. 2002) read 612. 

v. 312. Cf. Introd., p. 137 f. This son of Noah be- 
longed originally to oriental tradition. Apart 
from his connection with the Revelations he 
was known in Europe in the Middle Ages as 
a great astronomer, either the teacher or the 
pupil of Nimrod. Cf. Haskins, Nimrod the 
Astronomer, in The Romanic Review, v, p. 
203 f. In this role he is mentioned by Gower, 
Confessio A mantis vn, v. 1451 f. (The Eng- 
lish Works of John Oower, u, G. C. Macaulay, 
Lond., 1901). Again, he usurps the place of 
Seth, visits Paradise and brings back branches 
of the fir, palm, and cypress. Cf. Geoffrey of 
Viterbo, Pantheon (Pistorius-Struve, Ger- 
man . Script., Ratisbone, 1726, ii, p. 242. 
Quoted by Meyer, Abhandl., xvi, p. 112 f.). 
See also Sackur, p. 64, n. 1, for this and 
other references to Jonitus. Jonitus ap- 
pears also in traditions of the founding of 
Rome by Noah and his sons, who are identi- 
fied with Roman deities, i. e., J aphet becomes 
Janus. Here Jonitus foretells the future 
supremacy of the city. Cf. A. Graf, Roma 
nella memoria e nelle immaginazioni del 
medio eve, Torino, 1882, i, p. 86, n. 18. 
(Ref. given by Sackur, p. 64, n. 1). Jonitus’ 
role as prophet and astronomer in these later 
developments of the character are reminiscent 
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of the superhuman wisdom with which he is 
endowed in the Revelations . As an orthodox 
son of Noah, Jonitus was looked upon with 
suspicion by Biblical historians and commen- 
tators. Even Comestor, who quotes Meth- 
odius so freely, adds this note to the passage 
on Jonitus, (col. 1089): Forte non est vera 
ratio Methodii. 

v. 334 f. Of. Cursor, v. 2255 f. (Gottingen ms.) : 

Bot grete god, pat eu er es hende, 
a curtais vengans on f>ai m gan send. 

v. 358 f. Of. J, p. 195. According to Bede (Hex- 
aemeron , Migne, xci, col. 115) both Japhet 
and Cham get a share of Asia, presumably 
Asia Minor and the coast land between that 
and Africa, in order to make the portions of 
the three sons more equal. In the eastern 
stories, however, the “middle part of the 
earth,” which would include Jerusalem (cf. 
v. 360 of our text) belongs to Sem and his 
descendants. Cf. Contest of Adam and Eve 
(Malan, p. 163) : “ Unto Sem my first bom 
son, shall his lot be from Jerusalem which is 
a great city as far as Quardayun and Andika.” 
Cf. also the Booh of Jubilees (Dillmann, 
Ewald’s Jahrbuch , u, 1849, p. 251 f.). That 
this territory was held both by the sons of 
Sem and of Cham is evident from Isidore’s 
account of Jerusalem ( Etymol Migne, 82, 
col. 527) : Judaei asserunt Sem filium Noe 
quern dicunt Melchisedech primum post diluv- 
ium in Syriae condidisse urbem Salem in qua 
regnwm fuit ejusdem Melchesidech. Hanc 
postea tenuerunt J ebusaei ex quibus sortita 
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V. 3821 


v. 414 f. 


v. 5481 


v. 578. 


v. 6071 


v. 771. 


est vocabulum J ebus sicque duobus nominibus 
copvlatis Jebus et Salem vocata est Hierusar 
lem . The J ebusaei were descendants of Ham 
(Cham). Cf. Genesis, 10, 16. 

This acconnt of the struggles between the 
early kingdoms is peculiar to the Revelations . 
Cf. Sackur, p. 19 1 

These names are added in the interpolated 
version (B. M. Addit. 34018), and have been 
adopted in the short texts. 

Cf. Bede’s comment on Ismahel (Gen. 16. 
12): Hexaem., Migne, xci, coL 159. . . . 
Saracenos vagos incertisque sedibus, qui uni- 
versos gentes quibus desertum ex latere jungir 
bur incur sant, et expugnardur ah omnibus . 
This much is from Jerome, Liber Heb. Quaest . 
in Genesim, Migne, xxiii, col. 963. Bede adds: 
sed haec amiiquitus. Nunc autem in tantum 
manus ejus contra omnes et manus sunt om- 
nium contra eum; ut Africam totam in longir 
tudine sua diiione premant, sed et Asiae maxi- 
mom partem, et Europae nonnullam omnibus 
exosi et contrcurii teneant. 
fyrst should be fifth. Cf. v. 129 and note. 
The close of the fifth age is not recorded in 
the Latin texts. 

For similar description of the tribes of Gog 
and Magog cf. Budge, Life and Exploits of 
Alexander the Great (Ethiopic version), Lon- 
don, 1896, ii, p. 232. Sackur, p. 85, n. 4, 
gives further references. 

The author means to refer to Gog and Magog, 
but he has confused these two in name with 
the British giant, Goemagot, who was slain 
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in a wrestling match with Corineus. Cf. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, Hid. Regwm Brit. 
(Tranel. by A. Thompson, London, 1842, 
Bk. i, c. 16, p. 22 f.). Ref. given by Amours, 
Wyntoun’s Original Chronicle, i, note on v. 
335. Note also Robert of Gloucester, Chronir 
cle. Rolls Series, London, 1887, i, v. 508 f. : 
Oogmagog was a geant snipe gret & drong. 
v. 783 f. Cf. Kyng Alisaunder, Weber, Met. Rom., 
Edinburgh, 1810, ii, v. 5972 f. 

For hy libben by addren, and snaken 
And wormes, that hy mowen taken 
Mannes flesshe, and mannes blood 
That hem thinketh swete and good, 
v. 811 f. In the account of Antichrist our author bor- 
rows freely from the Cursor, which in its turn 
is based on Adso’s Libellus de Antichrido 
(Migne, ci, col. 1295 f.). 

Vi 849. In making Corozaim the birthplace of Anti- 
christ Methodius differs from the usual tradi- 
tion, according to which Antichrist is born in 
Babylon. Sackur (p. 41) suggests that this 
change is another of the arbitrary alterations 
of the author, made to fit the Biblical text 
(Luc., 10-13) : Vae tibi Corozaim — which is 
immediately cited in our text. But there is 
evidence that the association between Coro- 
zaim and Antichrist did not originate with 
Methodius. In an Armenian legend of Anti- 
christ, said to be compiled from fifth-century 
material, this statement occurs: “ and he 

[Antichrist] is born in Chorazin, a village of 
the people of Israel. ,, (Cf. An old Armenian 
Form of the Antichrid Legend, reprinted in 
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the English edition of Bousset, The Antichrist 
Legend , London, 1896, p. 255, from a transla- 
tion by F. C. Conyheare, in Acad Oct. 26, 
1895). Corozaim, as Antichrist’s birthplace, 
appears in other works which show no influ- 
ence of the Revelations. Of. Priclee of Con- 
science (Ed. Morris, Berlin, 1863, for the 
Philological Soc.), v. 4166: And in Coro - 
zaym he sal be bom. Mandeville gives both 
traditions (Ed. G. F. Warner, for the Rox- 
burghe Club, 1889, p. 54) : And at Corsaym 
sail Antecriste be borne, Bot sum men saye he 
schall be borne in Babiloyne. In a note on 
this passage Warner (p. 188) refers to several 
parallels for the statement about Corozaim. 
Cf. also Matzner’s note in Alteng. Sprach- 
prohen, Prosa, Berlin, 1869, p. 214. But 
with one exception the places cited say merely 
that Antichrist was nourished in Corozaim. 
The exception is Magister Thietmarus, who 
records in his Peregrinatio, p. 7 (Ed. J. C. 
M. Laurent, Peregrinatores Med. Aevi Qua- 
tuor, Lipsiae, 1873) : Corrozaim de qua nascir 
turus est antichristus. Evidently there was 
an independent tradition which made Coro- 
zaim the birthplace of Antichrist. It was 
not the usual one, however. In two mss. of 
the Revelations an attempt has been made to 
reconcile the two accounts by identifying 
Corozaim with Babylon. Cf. Magdalene Col- 
lege., Oxf., ms. liii, p. 210: Antichristus 
nascetur autem in Corozaim que est ciuitas 
magna scilicet babUonia. A similar statement 
occurs in Merton Coll., Oxf., ms. xiii, f. 54 b. 
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v. 858 f. Cf. Cursor, v. 22144 f. These miracles are 
not recorded in the Revelations. 

v. 896 f. Cf. Cursor, v. 22161 f. 

Als symon magus in his guile, 

Right sua sal he f>e folk bigile. 

For story of Simon Magus cf. Passio Apos - 
tolorum Petri et Pauli, Ed. Lipsius, Lipsiae, 
1891, p.224 f. 

v. 937 f. Cf. Cursor, v. 22373 and 22381-3. The usual 
tradition is that Antichrist will reign three 
and a half years, and that Elias and Enoch 
will rise after three days. Cf. Bousset, The 
Antichrist Legend, p. 209, and Adso, col. 
1297. 

v. 952. Cf. Cursor, 22400 for reference to Gregory. 

VII. Appendix 

The Short Latin Text of the Revelations 

The following short version of the Revelations is tran- 
scribed from St. Joints College, Oxford, ms. cxxviii, 
(J), fol. 217b-223a, a ms. of the beginning of the 
eleventh century. 1 This text preserves several readings 
of the earliest version, represented in Sackur’s critical 
text, which later copies have altered. Occasional corrup- 
tions in a word or phrase have crept in, and a few correc- 
tions, in the same hand which wrote the text, have been 
introduced. The text is written in a large, clear style, 
with an illuminated initial letter and occasional capitals 
stroked with green. 

*Cf. Coxe, Oat. Oodicum MSS. qui in Collegiis AuUaque Ooponm- 
9%bu8 hodie adservantur, n, p. 38. My sincere thanks are due to 
W. Stevenson, Esq., Librarian of St. John’s College, for permission 
to transcribe this text. 
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Variant readings are added from Bodl. mb. 163 (S.C. 
2016) (B), fol. 245 a-248 b, and from Bawl. Poet 241 
(S.C. 14732) (P), pp. 189-195. 2 B, a copy of the first half 
of the twelfth century, stands somewhat apart from the 
other mss. of the text, being slightly abridged at the be- 
ginning and at the end, and offering several independent 
emendations. J and B have a few readings in common 
which do not appear in other mss., as, for example, tribu - 
lationem for tribvlaiiones (p. 200) and fulgore for snlphore 
(p. 201). But J is much more closely allied to P, a good 
representative text of the Revelations , dating from the 
second half of the thirteenth century. With the exception 
of B, the variations among mss. of the short text are few 
in number and of small importance. 

[fol. 217 b ] Incipit Liber B eatus methodi Bpiecopi Aeccleeiae 
Patherensis et Martyris Chrieti De Principio seculi. Et inter regna 
gentium. Et de Fine Seculorum. 1 

Sciendum namque est nobis iratres karts aim i. quomodo in prin- 
cipio creauit dews c$lum A terram. et per ipsum omnia creata sunt. 
A quomodo feci* hominem. A aductorem similem sibi.* A posuit 
eos in paradyso. A uocauit nomina eorum Adam. A Emm. qui postea 
serpentino dolo decepti. eiecti sunt uirgines de paradyso. Anno 
autem tricessimo * postquam eiecti sunt de paradyso. genuerunt 
Cairn primogenitum. A sororem eius 4 Chalmanan.® et post tricesimo 
secundo 6 anno genuerunt Abel. A sororem eiue T Delboran." Anno 
[fol. 218*] centesimo tricesimo • uite Ad$. occidit Cain frotrem 
suum Abel. A posuit manum suam 10 super eum. Anno autem tri- 

a Cf. Madan, A Summary Catalogue of Western Manuscripts in 
the Bodleian IAbrary f Oxford, 1895, m, p. 338. 

1 Incipit libellus Berne toli quern beatue Jeronimua de greco in 
latinum tronstulit. vel composuit. B. In nomine domini iheeu 
Chris* i Incipit liber Metodii episcopi ecclesiae patemis A martyris 
Chrieti quern de bebreo A greco sermone in latinum transfeire 
curauit. id est de principio seculi. regna gentium A finem seculorum. 
Quern illustrie uirorum beatus jeronymue in opusculis suis collau* 
dauit. P. 2 sibi similem P. 3 XV P. 4 suam P. 6 Calmanan 
P. 6 xxxij P. 7 suam P. 8 delboram P. 9 exxx P. 10 cen- 
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tesimo A trigesimo 11 uitae Ad$. natus eat ei filing nomine Seth, 
ad eius similitudinem. uir gigas. A magnus. Peperit postea Adam 
Ena 11 filios A Alias. Anno sexcentesimo 11 uite Ad§ cepe runt filii 
Oaim abnti uxoribu* fratrum suorum in fornicationibus nimis. 
Oet ingen tesimo 14 uaro anno uite Ade dilatate sunt f ornicationea super 
terrain 14 nimis. A immunditie a filiis Cairn. Anno 14 autem non- 
agentesimo A trigesimo. 17 mortuus eat Adam. A sepultus est in 
hebron 14 in 14 primo miliario 44 seculi. Tunc disuinctf 41 sunt 
generationes Seth, a generationibua 44 Cairn. 44 et abstulit Seth gene- 
rationem suam 44 contra orientem in quendam 44 montem. qui erat 
proximue paradyso. Habitauit quoqus Cairn A eius cognatio 44 ubi 
nefandnm frotricidium perpetrauit. id 47 est 47 in india. 44 in 47 eodem 
loco deliciarum. ubi primus ipse Cairn condidit ciuitatem. cuius 
uocabulum imposuit effrem. A h$c 44 prima facta est ante deluuium. 

Quadragesimo 44 autem anno tempore Jareth. 44 transiuit primum 
miliarium seculi. Trecentesimo A quadragesimo 44 anno uite Jareth. 
in secundo miliario seculi 44 fuerunt 47 uiri maleflci A artis pessime 
inventores de filiis Calm. A omnis 44 immundicie. et spurcicie. id est 
obaL A tobal. 44 filii lamech 40 cgci, qui fuit primus 41 cecus. qui 
interfecti Cairn. Isti 44 inuenerunt primi 44 opera ferri. et aeris. 
A auri. A argenti molliendi. A ipsi primiter adinuenerunt 44 omnes 
artes musicas. 44 (Post 44 annos autem septingentos 47 uite Jareth 
secundo 44 miliario. 44 coepit 40 multa malicia peior 41 priore crescere 
super terram [fol. 218 b ] que a nobis A negligenda sit A nec dicenda. 
Tunc concupierunt filii dei Alias hominum. 44 iratueque est 44 domi- 

omitted P. 11 ccc A xxx P. 12 Postea genuerunt Ad. A E. P. 
13 Anno autem dc P. 14 DCCC P. 15 super terram before 
fornicationes P. 16 B begins. 17 dcocc A tricesimo B. DCOCC A 

XXX P. 18 ebron B P. 19 omitted B. 20 millenario P. 21 

diuise B P. 22 generatione B P. 23 Cain, Set B. 24 suam gen. B. 
25 quemdam P. 26 Cain uero A eius cognacio hab. B. 27 omitted 
P. 28 invidia P. 29 omitted B. 30 cui BP. 31 B adds id est 
damascum with ipsa est written above id est. 32 hec ipsa B hec 
est prima civitas f. P< 33 XL B P. 34 After Jareth B omits to 

in secundo. 35 XL P. '36 om. P. 37 fuere tunc B. 38 om. B. 

39 Tubal B. 40 om. B. 41 before fuit B. 42 Isti primiter B isti 
enim P. 43 om. B. 44 inuenerunt B P. 45 auri A argenti A aeris 
molendi et omnes musicas artes ipsi inv. B. 46 autem added B. 
47 septingentis corrected to septingentos J. dec B. 48 in before 
secundo P. 49 seculi added P. 50 eepmint P. 51 peior A crescere 
B. 52 nobis sit neg. A non die. B. nec legenda nec die. sunt P. 
53 B adds Interfecto abel ab cain. genuit ad am postea seth. Vnde 
ipse mquit. Possedi hominem per deum. Per filios namque del 
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nus deus. A dolore cordis tactile dixit. Penitet me quod hominem 
feci super terra." Non permanebit spirifus metis in homine. per 
eo quod caro est. 88 Post hec ingressi sunt filii dei ad Alias homi- 
num. genueruntque ex eis gigantes super terram. A facti stmt 
atrocissimi 66 super cunctos homines qui habitant terram. Bt tune 
preceptt domtnus noe. ut faceret sibi archam. 87 A induceret uxorem 
eius A tres Alios cum uxoribus eorum. quos reseruauit in archa. in 
undatione 88 diluuii. & factum est diluuium super omnem terram. 
Et tulit Noe ex omni antmoZia uiuente tarn de uolatibus quam A 
bestiis. 88 & omnia que erant super terram que in archa reseruata 
fuerant. Anno sexcentesimo 80 primo egres&us est noe de archa 81 
cum omnibus qui 8 * fuerant 88 cum eo. Tunc offerebat Noe holo- 
chausta 84 domino & benedixit 88 deus Noe A Aliis eius. 

Sexcentesimo A duodecimo 88 anno uite Noe in tercio miliario secull 
reedificare 87 cepit Noe & filii eius nouam 88 possessionem 88 in ter- 
ram 88 & appellauerunt regiones 70 illas tamnon 71 secundum nun- 
cupationem numeri quo 78 exierunt de archa. id est octo. Tricon- 
tesimo 78 autem anno in tercio miliario seculi. 74 genuit Noe Alium A 
uocauit nomen eius Ionitum. Anno tricentesimo A quinquagesimo 78 
post diluuium dedit Noe eocham 78 id est orientem. in dominationem 
filii sui Toniti. A mortuus est Noe [fol. 219*3 cum completi 
fuissent dies 77 eius. 78 fuer unt anni nongenti quinquaginta. Post 
obitum Noe uenerunt filii eius in tercio miliario 78 annorum 88 

totam progeniem seth accepimue. a quibus nuncupabulum sumpsit. 
Per Alias uero hominum cognationem cain intelligendam (added 
above) credimus. Interdictum namque fuerat a domino ut nemo 
sibi copulasset aliquam. nisi de sua tantum sobole. Quod illi trans- 
gredientes iratus est domtnus & dolore cordis tactus intrinsecus 
dixit: Penitet me hominem fecisse. 54 om. P. 55 super terra om. 
P. B adds Non ideo dixit penitet ut alcuius operis deum peniteret. 
Bed admodum alicuius faciendis aliquid unde eum peniteret. quod 
postea destruit. Ac sic diceret. Ita delebo hominem quern creauL 
B omits text as far as Et tunc. 56 before caro P. 56 grossissimi 
P. 57 B reads Igitur precepit d. noe ut sibi archam faceret. Legi- 
tur archa fuisse facta centum annis. B omits as far as Anno sex- 
centesimo primo. 58 in inundatione P. 69 de bestiis P. 60 DC P. 
61 ad archam P. 62 que B P. 63 fuerunt B. 64 holocaustum B. 
65 benedexitque B. 66 XII P. 67 edificare B. 68 after Noe. P. 
69 terra B P. B omits rest of sentence . 70 om. P. 71 tarn no- 
mina P. 72 qui P. 73 Tricesimo uero B. 74 B adds post delu- 
uium. 75 Trie. A 1 anno B. ccc. A quin. P. 76 eoam terram B. 
terram eocham P. 77 B adds uite. 78 B reads after eius, scilicet 
anni d. cccc. 1. d cccc A 1 P. 79 tercium miliarium B. 80 om. B. 
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seculi ft deecenderuwt in terram sannaar. ft ceperunt ediflcare sibi 81 
turrim cuius cacumen pertingeret 88 usque ad celum ## ft illic diuisit 
deus ira sua 84 quod facere ceperant. ft diaper si sunt super faciem 
totius terre 88 ft diuisi sunt super omnem terram. Jonitus autetn 
filius Noe introiuit in 88 terram 87 eocham. id est orientem unde sol 
oritur, ft babitauit ibi. ft accepit a deo sapientiam. ft omnem 88 
astronomiam. ft sydera c$li ille inuenit. 88 Sem 80 filius Noe accepit 
terram asig* Cham 81 terram meridianam quod 88 est pars australis 
usque ad occidentem. Japhet introiuit contra aquilonem usque ad 
ooeanum mare, ft diuisi sunt in omnem terram. Jonitus filius Noe 
ipse 84 erudiuit 88 Nebroth, uirum gigantem ft robustum uenatorem. 
ft ipse Nebroth post diluuium edificauit turrim que mmcupata eat 
baibylonia. 87 Anno septingesimo 88 in tercio miliario 88 edificata est 
babylonia magna. 100 Post hec autem 1 fecerunt 8 sibi 8 regem filii* 
cham. 8 cui nomen fuit 4 Pontibus.® qui tenuit puntum. ft ex eo 7 
acoepit nomen. Postea mis e runt filii Japhet ad Jonitum uiros ft 
artifices 8 architectonic 8 constructores. 10 ft uenerunt in eocham 11 ad 
Jonitum. ft edificauerunt illi 18 ciuitatem quc nuncupate 18 eat Jonita. 
Et 18 erat pax inter regnum Nebroth. ft regnum pontibum 18 filii 
cham. qui 18 contra se inuicem 17 rebellare 18 ceperunt. Audito 18 
Jonitus ecripsit epistolam ad Nebroth qu» tenebat Babyloniam. 
Hoc 80 erat scriptum. quod 81 regnum filiorum Japhet. hinc 88 incipit 
delere regnum [fol. 219 b ] filiorum Cham. H$c primum 88 certamina 
apparuerunt inter regna ft regna. super terram. 

Anno octauo 84 in iiii 85 miliario 88 seculi semper pugnabant ufcrin- 
que 87 pugna. 88 & uictum eat regnum 88 aduersus 80 regnum Nebroth 81 

81 ceperuntque ibi B. ibi P. 82 pertingerat P. 83 celos B. 84 
iram suam P. after sua, B adds super eos qui hoc facere cep. 86 B 
omits rest of sentence. 86 om. B. 87 terram orientalem habitauit- 
que B. 88 om. B. 89 adinuenit after astronomiam. ille nouit B. 
90 autem added B. 91 Cam uero B. 92 que B P. 93 super B. 
94 f. N. ipse om. B. 95 written in margin J. B P read genuit. 
J nearer original . Cf. Sackur, p. 64. 96 qui for ft ipse N. B. 97 
primus edificauit babiloniam B. 98 Dec B P. 99 seculi added B. 
100 B adds Et erat pax . . . Cam. Cf. teat below. 

1 om. B. 2 interfecerunt B. 3 om. B. 4 erat B. 5 Pontubus 
B. Pontum BP. 7 ab eo after nomen. B. 8 artis added B. 9 ar- 
chitectono P. 10 structores B. 11 eoam terram B. 12 illic B. 
13 uocata B. 14 added above; cf. n. 100 B. 15 pontibus P. 16 
Dehinc B. inuicem se P. 18 bellare B. 19 hoc added B. Audiuit 
P. 20 in qua B. 21 quia B P. 22 hie BP. 23 prima B. primo P. 
24 VIII B P. 25 quarto B P. 26 annorum added P. 27 uirili B. 
28 pungna P. 29 Cham added BP. 30 a B. 31 BP add Et 
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principatum usque ad cucisheresdem “ regem. qui genuit heresdem " 
Heresdes autem ipse 84 concremauit regnum cham. A c&ptiuauit 
omnia qui erant haibitantes. iebuseos. & omorreos. palestinos. A 
afro8. ,# qui erant ad occidentem. Postea heresdes genuit cusdrom 88 
regem. Congregauerunt autem 87 se filii Cham trecenti xx M milia 
peditum 88 A ueneruwt in regnum quod fuit Joniti. ut debellarent 
ipsum. & preliarentur cum rege Cuadro. Audiens autem 48 Cusdro. 41 
dimisit eos 41 usque, dum transient 48 fluuium tygrem. Misit 44 
Cusdro Tex 41 suum exercitum cum elephantibue. A interfecit 44 eos 
omnes. A non remansit ex eis quisquom. Ex 47 tune amaricata stmt 
regna contra 44 se inuicem. 48 

Vicesimo. V" anno in V 40 miliario seculi. descendit Samisab “ 
rex de ocham 51 cum exercitu magno. A depopulauit multas 88 ciui- 
tates septuaginta A viii. 84 regni 88 illius. 54 A pertransiuit in BT 
tercium regnum 8 * indorum. Postquam 88 de india fuit reuersns. 
uenit in arabiam. A p erexit in desertum sabaa. 48 in terram hkmahel- 
itarum A posuit ibi castra in terra filiorum hismahel. ibique deuictue 
eat samisab 41 rex 41 a sarraoenis. A ceciderunt®* multa milia. A 
fugerunt. 48 A tunc primitus exierunt filii hismahel de heremo bella 44 
certare, A introierunt in 88 regna 84 gentium, secundum quod pro- 
misit 4T deus 44 hismaheli. quod e 44 regione frotum su orum flgeret 74 
tabernaeula. 71 [fol. 220*] Erant” castra eorum multitudo 78 nimia. 74 
oeperuntque 74 pugnare 78 contra terram orientalem 74 A meridians#*. 
ceperuntque. 77 deeolare urbes. A fecerunt 77 sibi 77 nauigia 77 A uene- 
runt usque, in regiones occidentals 78 prope romam. A dominati sunt 
terris 78 eo tempore. Vnde corpora 88 edebant A carnes c&melorum. 

obtinuit regnum Neibroth. 32 tempue (?) for cucis B. cunctum 
heresdem P. J evidently corrupt. Cucis heresdem may be confutum 
of Chuzimisdem and Eresdem, cl. Sackur, p. 65. 33 clause om. B. 
34 om. P. 35 astros B. 36 cusdrum B. 37 om. P. 38 cccxx B P. 
39 B omits to A preliarentur. 40 om. P. 41 Cusdrus B. 42 venire 
added B. 43 transissent B. 44 Tunc misit B. 45 om. B. 46 in- 
terfecerunt P. 47 Et B P. 48 inter P. 49 adinuicem B P. 60 
quinto P. 51 sabissaba B. Samilaib P. 52 eoa B. eocham P. 
53 after ciuitates B. 54 id eat L XX A VTII B. octo P. 65 re- 
giones B P. 56 om. B. 57 usque ad B. 58 regno tercio P. 59 
autem added B. 60 saba BP. 61 om. B. rex samilab P. 02 ibi 
added B. 63 quam plures added B. 64 bellis B. 65 om. B. 
66 regnum B. 67 promiserat B. 68 dominue B. 69 ex P. 70 
figerent B. 71 eiu* added B. 72 erunt B. 73 om. magna added 
B. nimia mult. P. 74 incipientque B. 75 pungnare P. 76 orient 
ter. B. 77 om. B. 78 ad occidentalium B. 79 turns P. 80 im- 
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& bibeb&nt sanquinem iumentorum mixto lacte. feoeruntque 81 sibi 88 
da M ipsis " quottuor principes. Oreto. k Zeb. at Zebee 84 k flalmana. 
Cunque introissent super filios Israel, percussit eos 81 dominu* 
ibidem k tradidit eos in manus Gedeon hefbrej fllii Ioai. 88 Fuerunt 
autem 87 centum. XL. 88 milia. k ceciderunt ibi 88 principea eorum 
k persequens 80 eos Gedeon usque in eorum 81 patriam. Et liberauit 
dens 88 filios israhel a seruitute filiorum ismabel. Futuri autem 
stmt, ut sciant aliud semel. 88 k destitutam faciant 84 terrain. k 
cbtinere 84 orbes 88 terra & 8T region es a solis ortu usque ad oeci- 
dentem. a meridie usque ad aquilonem. k usque ad romam. Et erit 
iugum eorum graue super ceruioes gentium k non erit gens aut 
regnum 184 quod eos possit expugnare usque, ad numerum temporum 
illorum. k postea deuincuntur 1 a christianis 8 k 8 regno romanorum 
filii ismabel subiciuntur. 4 k erit magnificum regnum romanorum 
super cuncta 8 regna gentium. 7 contrita 8 fuerint a romanorum 0 
imperio. Nonne 18 mille annoe regnauerunt hebrei. k a romanie 
uicti 11 f uerunt T Babylonij. IIII milia 1 * annorum 10 regnauerunt. 14 
Macedonii 18 k 18 regnum parthorum 17 afflixerunt armis. Scitbi et 
indi supplicee ad 18 eos 18 fecerunt 18 afros. span os. gallj.* 8 [fol. 220 8 ] 
germanos. sueui.* 1 britones bellericos ** armis adquisierunt. Tune 
iterum surgent 88 filii Ismabel de heremo 84 k resistent contra reg- 
num romanorum. 

In nouissimo autem 88 sexto miliario 88 seculi. exient filii Ismabel 
de heremo. et erit aduentus eorum castigatio sine Inensura k sine 
misericordia. k tradidit 87 deue in manus eorum cuncta regna gen- 

munde bestie corpora edeb. id est carnes B. eo tempore added after 
corp. P. 81 Tunc fee. B. 82 om P. 83 om. B. 84 Zebie P. 86 
after ibidem P. 80 Ydar B. 87 ibi added B. 88 C.XL P. cen- 
tum XL k HU principes eorum et persecutus est * eos B. 89 after 
eorum P. 90 persecutus est P. 91 after patriam B patriam suam 
P. Liberauitque dominus B. 93 Futurum uero est ut faciant aliud 
simile B. ut exeant adbuc semel P. 94 facient P. 95 obtineant B 
obtinebant P. 96 orbem B. 97 om. P. 98 illas added B. 99 ab 
ortu solis B. 100 regem P. 

1 deuincentur B. 2 Christiana gente B. 3 in added P. 4 sub- 
identur filii I. regno rom. B. 5 magnificatur P. 6 omnia B. 7 
cum added B P. 8 contrite B. 9 romano B. 10 sentence om. B. 
nonem annos P. 11 deuicta with de deleted J. 12 om. B. 13 annis 
B. 14 B adds k ipsi a romanis afflicti fuerunt. 15 Macedones B. 
16 om. P. 17 B adds k sitbyos. 18 om. B. fuerunt B. 20 gallos 
B P. suavos B P. 22 bellicosos B. babiliricos P. 23 surexerunt 
P. 24 rest as far as k erit om. B. 25 et added P. 20 annorum 
added P. 27 tradet B. 28 sunt B P. uel sum us written above B. 
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tium. propter peccata A scelera q ue operati sumiia 88 contra dei M 
precepts. Itaque *° tradidit nos deus 81 in manus baitoarorum. quia 
obliti sumus precepts dewitni ** propterea 88 tradidit nos pollutia 
barbaris. Faciunt uero Cbrtstiani multa illicita quae 84 masculant 
semetipsos. quod turpiesimum est 88 dicendum. propterea 84 tradidit 
illos 87 in manus sarracenorum. Persida autem 88 erit in captiuitate 
A occisione 88 cappadocia in occisione A captiuitate 40 erit. Bjrlicia 
erit in iubilatione. 41 terra Syrie. erit in solitudine. 48 A baibitatores 
eius captiui 44 ducuntur. 48 cilicia 48 similiter & babitatores eiue 
gladio peribunt. Orecia in occisione & captiuitate erit. Affrica 
erit 47 similiter. Egyptii 48 A orientes. ask 48 erunt 80 sub tributo 81 
graui in argento & auro 88 ponderis 88 immensi. Spania gladio 
periit 84 & captiui ducuntur. 88 Gallia. germania. acquitania. 88 uariis 
preliis deuorata. & 87 multi ex eis captiui ducuntur. Romani in 
occisione erunt. 88 A conuersi in fugam. A insule marie erunt in 
dissolutionem. Et 88 obtinebunt filii ismahel 80 introitum ab aqui- 
lone A oriente A meridie. A occidente. 81 A replebitur bierosolima de 
cunctis gentibue 80 q ui captiuj [fol. 221*] ducuntur. 88 A replebitur 
terra repromission is 84 de omnibus. Erit 88 iugum eorum graue 
super omnis 88 gentes. A erunt omnia sub iugo eorum. A erunt in 87 
eorum 88 tributa. A omnia ornaments diuitum 88 eorum erunt. A que 
fuerunt in ecclesiis 48 sanctorum siue aurum aut argentum, slue 
lap ides preciosi. A omnia, 70 ornaments eccleeiarum eorum erunt. 
et distribuent minkteria 78 dei. 78 A sacerdotes sicut populus. 74 quia 
ecclesig incendio concremabuntur. A erit 78 tribulatio multa. A 
proiciunt 78 corpora eorum in plateis eo quod non sint 77 qui 78 sepe* 

2d domini after precepts B. 30 Ideo B. 31 before nos P. 32 Et 
added P. 33 rest of sentence om. B. 34 eo quod P. 36 ad added 
B P. 36 rest of sentence om . B. 37 eos P. 38 om. BP. 39 rest 
to terra Syrie om. P. 40 captiu. A occis. B. 41 in ululatione erit 
B. 42 babitans P. 43 before babit B. 44 after ducuntur P. 46 
ducentur A below also BP. 46 Sesilia P. 47 om. B. 48 Egiptus 
B. 49 A asia B. 50 after tributo B. 51 after graui P. 52 auro 
et argento B. 53 pondere P. 54 peribit BP. 55 B adds babita- 
tores eius. Romani . . . fugam (cf. below) written here and then 
deleted P. 56 uel Agatbonia written above B. 57 om. P. 58 rest 
of sentence om. B. 59 Quod et P. 60 tenebit ismabel B. 61 ab 
orient. A occid. A a xnerid. ab aquil. B. 62 rest of sentence om. B. 
63 ducentur P. 64 re erased P. 65 Et erit B P. 66 om. B. 67 
om. P. 68 sub iugo eorum tributo A omnia diuitum ornaments B. 
69 ecclesia B. 70 om. B. 71 before orna. B. et diuitum added P. 
72 destruent monasteria B. 73 om. B. 74 populi B P. erunt added 
P. 75 Eritque B. 76 proicient B P. also in J but corrected to 
present tense. ‘77 est P. 78 eos added B. 79 uocabitur BP. 80 
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liant. ft erit iter sarracenorum a atari usque ad mare, ft erunt 
regiones sine uia. ft uocatur 79 uia 90 eorum uia angustie. ft gradi- 
untur 91 simul seruientes 99 ft seniores. diuites ft pauperes cum 
afflictions ft 99 gemitu 99 dicent. 94 Beati illi sunt 19 qui de hac luce 99 
nos proceseerunt. Hoc beatus Paulus 17 apostolus predixit." Cum 
uenerit descessio" primum. ft reuelatus fuerit homo peccati. fllius 
perditionis." Quid 91 est aliud nisi 99 discessio ft 99 disciplina qua 
corripientur uniuersi habitatores terre. a flliis ismahelisT Propterea 
onagrum 94 deue appellauit kmahelem patrem illorum" dicente 
propheta. Onagri ft capre. ft desertum scilicet, ft omnem speciem 
bestiarum super gregem est rapiens. Propter" hoc in dissolu- 
tionem 97 tradcnt" omnem terram. ft erunt urbes multe" de- 
stTYcte. 100 Non 1 sunt 9 homines 9 Bicut alie gentes. sed sunt fllii 4 
de heremo uenturi. Sunt 9 hominibus 9 odibilee. Audi imitationem T 
ipsorum. 9 quando de heremo exituri fuerunt. 9 Mulieres habentes in 
uteris partus, sinul 19 interficient gladio. 11 Sacerdotes. 19 in locis 
sonc iorum interficient. in eccleeiis 19 [fol. 221 b ] sanctorum concul- 
cent 14 cum mulieribus. ft sacrata 19 ecclesiarum uestimenta 19 in- 
duent 17 ipsi. 19 ft uxores eorum. 19 Jumenta eontm” ad sepulchra 
sanctorum erunt. 91 tanquam ad presepia, ft 99 erit tribulatio magna 
super chriitianos. qui habitant 99 super 94 terram. ft tunc apparebmrt 
Addis qui sunt in Christo credituri. Non 99 propterea miait deua 
has tribulationes super 97 Chrietianos. 97 ut iusti 99 deleantur qui 99 
in Christo sunt credituri. sed ut manifestentur qui in ipso erunt 
fidelissimi credituri. sed 90 si cut ipsa ueritas dicit. Beati est is cum 
persecuti uos fuerint propter nomen meum. et reliqun. 91 Sic" 

om. B. 81 gradientur BP. J corrects future to present . 82 iuenes 
B. 83 om. B. 84 dicentes B. 85 om. P. before ille B. 86 uita B. 
87 om. B. after apost. P. 88 dixit B P. 89 dissensio B P. also 
below 90 B adds qui aduersatur ft extollitur super omne quod 
dicitur deus ft cetera. 91 non added P. 92 om. B. 93 nisi B. 
94 after illorum B. 95 B omits to propter. 96 Proptera B. 97 
disolationem B P. 98 after preceding hoc B. 99 before urbes P. 
100 deserte B. 

1 enim added B. 2 illi added P. 3 isti added B. 4 om. B. 6ft 

erunt B. om P. 6 after odib. B. 7 quoque added P. 8 eorum P. 

9 Audi quid facient dum de here, exituri sunt B. sunt P. 10 simi- 
liter B. 11 before inter f. B. 12 Sacerd. . . . sanct. om. B. 13 ec- 
desia B. 14 concumbent after mulier. B. concubent P. 15 saoris 
B. 16 uestihu* B. 17 se added B. 18 om. B. 19 suas B. 20 li- 

gati sunt added B. ligabunt P. 21 om. B. 22 om. P. 23 erunt B. 

24 om. P. 25 after Christo B. 26 enim added B. 27 om. B. 28 
isti P. 29 sed ut qui in ipso sunt fidel. credituri manifestentur B. 
30 om. B P. 31 cetera B. 32 Bicut P. 33 sunt B. 34 prophetis 
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enim pereecuti fuerunt 13 prophetas. 14 qui fuerunt ante uoa. Bed 
qui perseuerauerit usque in finem. hie saluus erit. Et poet tribu- 
lationem 88 dierum que facte erunt 36 a filiis ismahel. k dissolute 31 
erit omnis terra ab eis. & fuerunt •• amicti ornamentis. auro •• k 
purpura, k splendidis uestimentis 49 tanquam sponsi dicentes, ne- 
quoquam se possunt 43 eripere Christian! de manibus nostris. k 
gloriantes 41 in suis 43 uictoriis k dicentes. 44 ecce uicimus terram in 
fortitudine nostra, k que 43 habitant in ea. Tunc recordabitur 
dominus deus secundum 46 magnam 46 misericordiam 4T suam qua 46 
promisit diligentibue 46 se. k qui in Christo sunt credituri. k libera- 
bit eos de manu 50 sarracenorum. Surget autem rex 61 Christian- 
orum k preliabit cum eis. k occidet 83 eos gladio. k captiuae 
ducet 33 mulieres eo rum. k infantes eorum interibit. 34 k descendant 
fllii Ismahel in gladium k tribulationem k afflictionem. k reddet illis 
deus 33 mala que ipsi 36 aliis fecerunt. k irruet 3T super 33 eos mall- 
tia. 39 septies tantum. quantum in aliis gesserunt. k tradet illos deus 
in manus Christianorum. k erit regnum Christianorum 60 exaltatum 61 
super omnia regna. k imponent 63 Christiani iugum 33 super eos 
graue. k erunt semi ipsi 64 qui remanent. 63 [fol. 222*] k tunc pad- 
ficabitur terra, que ab eis fuerat destructa. k qui captiuati 66 fuer- 
unt 6T ab eis. reuertentur 63 in terram suam. k multiplicabuntur 
homines 69 super terram. Et erit indignatio magna regi romanorum 
super eos qui Christ um negauerunt.™ Aegyptii n et Arabia. 
Christum negauerunt. k erit pax et tranquillitas magna super ter- 
ra m qualis non fuit an tea. nec erit T3 similis post illam. pro T9 eo 
quod in nouissimo TS fine seculorum erit. 

A erit leticia A T4 pax T4 super omnem terram k requiescet* 9 a 
trfbulationibue Ti suis. TT Cum fuerit pax k tranquillitas atque 

oorrected J. 35 tribulationes P. 36 facta erit B, post added before 
facta B. 37 disolata B. 38 erunt B. 30 ex auro k argento B. 

40 uestibus P. 41 possint corrected J. 42 gloriabuntur B. 43 a/- 

ter uict. B. 44 dioent B. 46 omnes qui BP. 46 om. B. 47 mi- 
sericordie sue B. 48 quam B P. 49 diligent . . . credituri om. B. 
60 manibus P. 51 gens B. 52 Occident B. 53 ducent B. 64 in- 
terficient B. interibunt P. 55 domtnus B. 56 om. B. et added B. 
57 quasi ymber added P. 68 in P. 59 calami tas B. quam eorum 
added P. 60 eorum B. 61 before regna B. 62 ponent B. 63 after 
eos P. 64 om. B. 65 remanebunt B. 66 captiui B. 67 fuerant 
B. 68 before ab B. after suam P. 69 multitudo hominum B. 70 
denegauerunt P. 71 Aegyptii . . . negav. om. B. 72 after illam B. 
73 om. B. 74 om. B. 75 requiescunt P. requiescient B. 76 la- 

boribus B. 77 B adds hec est ilia pax de qua dicit apostolus. 76 
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securitas/* time™ repenting* interitu* A ©runt homines in diebu# ** 
illis. sicut er&nt in diebut noe. edentes. 91 bibentes. Iftantes." nu- 
bentes. 9 * A 99 nuptias tradentes. A non erit in corde eo rum 14 timer. 
Ita erit aduentus gog A magog. Et cum fuerit" ita** pax. tunc 
reserabuntur ,T porte caspie in lateribut aquilonis. A gentee ille ** 
cum gog A magog.* 9 A concutietur M omnia terra per timore eorum. 91 
expauescent ** omnes homines, qui** habitant super faciem totius 
terre.** A abscondent se in montibu*. A in speluncis a conspeetu 
eorum. Ex progenie enim sunt Iaphet. A 94 exeuntes de transubera ** 
aquilonis. Tales** igitur/* ut* T carnes hominum comedant.** & 
serpentes. A iumenta. mulieres cum paruulis manducent.** & nul- 
lus 109 eet 1 qui possit expugnare illos.* A * post VII annos temporum 
illorum cum comprehenderint * ciuitatem Iosephen.* immittet domi- 
nus unum T de* principibu* suis A percutiet eos cum fulgore* A 
igne sub uno momento. Et ueniet imperator grecorum. A sedebit 
in hierusalem Vll annis. A [fol. 222*] tunc appare/bit fllius perdi- 
tionis. qui dicitur antichr ictus. Nasoetur autem in gorasaim. 19 
nutrietur in bethsaida. A regnabit in capharnaum. Propterea 11 
dixit dominus in euangelio. Ve ti hi gorasaim. ue tibi bethsaida. ue 
tibi capharnum. Si 19 usque ad celum exaltaberis. usque in infernum 
demergeris. Postea ascendet rex romanorum A grecorum in gol- 
gotha in quo loco 1 * dominus pro nobis 14 mortem A crude patibu- 
lum 19 sustinere dignatus 19 fuit. 19 Toilet rex romanorum de capite suo 
coronas*. 19 A ponet earn super ceruicem 19 suam. A expandet menus 
suas ad celum et tradet spiritum suum deo rex romanorum. A tunc 
apparebit signum crucis in c$lo. Post h$c ueniet dlius perditionis. 
A 19 putabit" ee quasi 91 ut sit deue. 91 A faciet signa A prodigis 

secure tranquillitas B. 79 ueniet added B. 80 uidentibus B. 81 et 
added BP. 82 om. B. et after nubentes P. 83 ad added B. 84 
sicut added P. 85 after pax P. 86 ilia B. 87 desolabitur B. 88 
surgent added B. 89 uenient added P. 90 concuetur J, with ti in 
argin. 91 et added BP. 92 eos added B. 93 habitantes in terram 
i>. 94 om: P. 95 plaga B. 96 om. B. 97 om. B P. 98 comedent 

B. coedent P. 99 manducabant B P. 100 non P. 

1 erit B. 2 eos B. 3 om. B. 4 om. BP. 5 comprehendent P. 
comprehenderunt with ru deleted B. 6 et added B. Et tunc mittet 
P. 7 unue P. 8 ex B. 9 fulgure B. shurfure P. 10 corozaim, 

below also B P. et added B. 11 Propt . . . dominus om. B adds 

Unde. 12 Quad B. 13 in eo loco quo P. 14 pro nobis before 

dominus B. cruoem et mortem after domin. P. 15 mortem crucis B. 
16 voluit B. Et tunc added B. 17 before de B P. 18 crucem P. 
19 om. P. 20 putans se quasi sit deus P. 21 esse deum B. After 
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multa super terram. ut ceci uideant. claudi ambulent. 88 surdi audiant. 
mortui quasi *• resurgant. 84 etiam si fieri potest, ut electi in errorem 
deducantur. Iqgredietur autem in hierusalem ft sedebit in templo 
dei 16 putat 88 ee quasi ut deus sit. 1 * & erit exaltatum cor eius nimis 
cum sit homo ex uiri semine filius mulieris de tribu dan. 8T Et 8T * 
erit fallax ft 88 mendax 88 ft 88 fraudulentia seducet multos. Post 
hoc 80 mittet dominus duos famulos sincerissimos. Enoch & Elijam, 
qui in eius testimonio reseruati fuerant 81 ad arguendum ipsum 
inimicum. Et 88 erunt nouissimi primi & erunt credituri iud?i. He- 
lyas autem ft Enoch [fol. 223* ] arguent eum coram omni populo. & 
ostendent eum mendacem ease 88 atque 84 fallacem ft confusum. Vi- 
dentes 88 autem cuncte gentes mendacium ipsum preferentem ft a 
sanctis dei confusum. 88 & tunc iud$i credituri erunt. 88 & ex omni 
tribu 88 isroel erunt interfecti pro Chriato. C. XiL. IIII. milia in diebut 
illis. Tunc antichrtetus fuore repletue. iubet 88 soncfos dei interfl- 
cere. 40 ft qui eis fuerunt 41 credituri. A tunc ueniet dominus noster 
iheeua 48 chrietus 48 filius dei 48 in nubibua celi cum agminibtie ange- 
lorum A gloria celesti. Statim 44 interfecto antichrist o 48 bestia & 
inimico seductore 48 gladio oris sui. ft 4T qui illi consenerunt. 48 ft 
erit consummatio seculi. ft erit iudicium ubi erunt milia milium 
angelorum ft decies centena milia archangelorum cherubin ft 48 
seraphin. 80 Ibi sanctorum agmina prophetarum. patriarcharum. 
apottolorum. martyrum confessorum. uirginum. 81 Ibi autem 88 
iusti 88 ft peccatores reddent rationem ante conspectum domini 84 pro 
ut geesit unuequisque. 88 Iusti 88 autem separabuntur ab impiis. 
iusti 8T fulgebunt Bicut sol. seguentes agnum 88 uite. ft regem cfli. 

deus P inserts et erit exaltatum . . . dan (cf. below). 22 ambu- 
lant P. 23 om. 6. 24 B adds Quod ft tunc temporis uix electi 
facere poterunt. 25 domini B. 26 putans quasi sit deus BP. 27 
P inserts ft faciet signa . . . deducantur. ( Of. n. 21). 27* uirili B. 
28 om. P. 29 sua added B. 30 om. B 31 sunt reseruati B. et 
added P. 32 tunc added B P. 33 om. P. 34 et P. 35 Videntes 
. . . confusum om. B. 36 before iudei P. 37 om. P. 38 flliorum 
added P. 39 iubebit B P. 40 interfici P. 41 eunt P. 42 before 
dominus B. 43 uiui added BP. 44 ft statim B. 45 Antichristum 
B. 46 bestiam ft inimicum ft seductorem B. 47 om. P. 48 before 
illi B. 49 ac B. 50 aderunt added B. 51 ft confessorum ft uir- 
ginum ft omnium sanctorum B. 52 om. B. 53 impii B. 54 phrase 
om. B. 55 quisque gessit B. 55 alters conclusion; ft separa- 
buntur ab invioem. Iusti ibunt in uitam eternam. impii autem in 
penam. de qua nos eripere dignetur qui pro nobit cruciflxus fuit. A 
mortuus est ft sepultus. cui cum patre sane toque spiritu est oamis 
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uidentes semper claritatem dei in celis A 86 cum angelis sociabuntur 
im perpetuum. Impii 60 autem descendent cum bestia in infernum. 
iusti autem im perpetuum uiuent k cum rege c$li sine 81 fine 61 
gloriabuntur. k impii sine fine penam patientur. Vnde nos 66 domi- 
nua eripere dignetur qui cum deo 68 patre k spirtfu Bancto uiuit k 
regnat deua per infinita secula seculorum. Amen. 

Chablotte D’Evelyn. 


honor perhennis in secula seculorum. Amen. 57 uero added P. 
58 angelum P. 59 om. P. 60 Iniusti P. 61 om. P. 62 after eri- 
pere P. 63 om. P. 64 et filio etc. P. rest omitted . 
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VII.— ^IMAGINATION FLAMANDE DANS I/ECOLE 
SYMBOLIQIJE FEANQAISE 


Sous Tinfluence du determinisms de Comte et des the- 
ories de Taine sur la race, le milieu et le moment, la 
critique litteraire de la seconds partie du 19 e siede exagera 
F importance de Telement collectif ou national dans la pro- 
duction des oeuvres d’art et ne mit pas suffisamment on 
evidence Tinfluence essentielle du talent individuel. Depuis 
vingt ans environ, une forte reaction contre ces theories 
nous a fait oublier sjstematiquement Telement racique 
pour insister exclusivement sur la personnalitfi des auteurs. 
On s’est plu & etudier les moindres details de l’existence 
des 6crivains, de leur enfance, de leur vie privee. On a 
memo affecte d’ignorer — ou & peu pres — Tinfluence du 
milieu, du gout de Tepoque, des tendances existant chez les 
auteurs contemporains, etc., elements qui necessairement 
guident Tinspiration des artistes les plus independants. 

Les critiques litteraires sont souvent devenues purement 
descriptives. On y depeint le plus pittoresquement que 
Ton peut la personnalite de Tauteur. On fait ensuite 
Tanalyse de son oBuvre en montrant discretement qu’on 
en a senti la beaute. Pour caricaturer cette abdication 
de la critique, un satirique n’a-tril pas dit qu’elle consistait 
aujourd’hui a repeter en prose quelconque ce que le poete 
s’est efforce d’exprimer en beaux vers ? 

Un discredit plus grand encore, si possible, s’attache aux 
attardes qui interviennent avec des notions de race i propos 
de litterature. Tout d’abord que reste-t-il du concept de 
race depuis que les savants ont demontrS T extreme com- 
plexity des milieux ethniques europeens f Et ensuite, les 
mouvements artistiques ne s’etendent-ils pas d’ordinaire 
bien au deli des frontieres du pays oil ils ont pris nais- 
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sance? Oui certee, et l’on pourrait 4crire one histoire de 
l’ecole symboliste, par example, an n6gligeant 1’ influence 
de la nationality das podtes lee plus marquante de cette 
ecole, de meme que l’on 4crit genlralement — et trop sou- 
vent — l’histoire politique de l’Europe sans tenir compte 
dee yi&nents ethniquee on moraux qui donnent pourtant la 
cause profonde de bien des evenements. 

II est certain aussi que symbolisme, r4aliame, roman- 
tisme, dassicisme, etc. ne sont la propriety exclusive d’au- 
cune race, mais ceci s’applique k tous les developpements 
bumains, et cependant il est de fait que certains types de 
civilisation conviennent plus particuliSrement 4 certaines 
mentalit5s. 

Les peuples mediterraneens avec leur esprit vif, subtil 
devaient l’emporter dans les periodes oh le commerce et 
l’industrie demandaient plus d’babilety personnelle que 
d’organisation, et aussi aux epoques oh, comma le dirait M. 
Ferrer o, la recherche de la quality et de la beauty l’em- 
portait sur celle de la quantity et de la puissance. Lee 
Anglo-Saxons individualistes, migrateurs et entreprenants 
etaient tout designys pour la conquete et la mise en valeur 
des nouveaux mondes. L’Allemand laborieux, obstiny et 
pratique parait avoir un certain avantage & notre ypoque 
oh ^organisation du travail s’impose de plus en plus et oh 
l’on tend h estimer la quantity plus que la quality. Bien 
qu’, yvidemment, aucun de ces peuples n’ait eu le monopole 
de ces genres de civilisation et n’ait pu, en fait, dliminer 
la concurrence ou la cooperation des autres nations, il n’est 
cependant pas sans intyret d’etudier quelles aptitudes natu- 
relles predisposaient chacun d’eux h “ reussir ” aux 
5poques oh triomphait tel ou tel type d’activite humaine. 

On peut raisonner de meme h propos des types d’art. 
On comprendra notamment sans longues demonstrations 
pourquoi le genre classique, tout de raison, de sym5trie, 
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d’universalite et&it predestine k produire plus de chefs 
d’oBuvre en France que chez lee peuples individualistes, 
passionnes, reveurs et chercheurs. L’ecole pamassienne 
ne pouvait aussi naitre qu’en France, bien qu’une elegance 
aussi rigoureuse ait pu plaire de ci de la a des ecrivains 
d’autres nations. Cette meme France a produit d’excel- 
lents poetes symbolistes, mais pouvait-on s’attendre a ce 
que l’inspiration principale de ce dernier mouvement se 
trouvat dans une race oil la vision, la sensation, le reve 
sent limites par un si grand instinct de la mesure et une 
faculty d’ abstraction si spontanee et si rapide ? 

En fait, bien que parmi les poetes que l’on peut classifier 
dans la categoric des symbolistes (il est clair que ces dis- 
tinctions ne sont pas toujours absolument trancheee) un 
tree grand nombre aient vecu k Paris et que le mouvement 
ait une allure nettement frangaise, il est impossible de ne 
pas etre frappe par le fait que beaucoup de ces auteurs 
sont nes hors de France: Albert Mockel, lui-meme, le the- 
oricien de l’ecole est un Ardennais dont la famille est 
originaire de ce coin de terre oil la finesse et la bonne 
humeur liSgeoise voisine avec Fame musioale et un peu 
melancolique de P Ardennais wallon ou thiois. Verlaine, 
la grande figure de Pecole est, comme chacun sait, d’origine 
ardennaise bien que n6 en France et son talent n’est pas 
moins musical que celui de Mockel. 

Eette et Severin sont aussi d’origine ardennaise tandis 
que les symbolistes les plus caracteristiques: Maeterlinck, 
Van Lerberghe, Le Roy, Rodenbach, Elskamp, et Ver- 
haeren sont franchement de naissance flamande. 

Bien qu’ils soient tous, sauf le dernier, tres Spris de la 
culture frangaise, il n’est pas sans interet de rechercher 
ce qui, dans leurs origines, les predisposait a exceller dans 
le genre dit symbolique et k depenser leur juvfinile ardeur 
dans ce mouvement litteraire. Je ne m’efforcerai pas 
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aprds tant d’mtres d’insister sur le contraste distant d’une 
maniere general© entre l’esprit frangais ou, pour employer 
une expression plus consacree qu’ exacts, “ l’esprit latin ” 
d’une part, et la mentalite germanique, d’autre part II 
s’agit ici plus specialement des Flamands, qui different 
considerablement tant des Anglais que des Allemands mal- 
gre leurs points commune. Compare a son compatriote 
wallon, le FI am and se distingue par des impressions plus 
profondes, des passions plus fortes, plus durables en meme 
temps que plus concentrees, un plus grand amour de la vie 
solitaire et tacitume. Son ame n’en est pas pour cela 
plus sereine. Son esprit est defiant, un peu farouche, son 
temperament est plus violent, moms raffine, moins ordonnA 

Le trait qui nous interesse le plus en ce moment chez 
le Flamand, c’est la vivacite de la sensation, plus grande 
que celle du raisonnement Son imagination, aussi, est 
riche, concrete, inspiratrice. Ses images ont des couleurs 
vives et des traits precis. Cette precision de la vision peut 
s’appliquer au monde des realites ambi antes et comme 
telle, devient la source de son realisme si frappant et si 
impitoyable. II n’est contenu ni par le sens de la mesure, 
ni par la convention ; ni par Tidee. C’est comme une ac- 
cumulation de tableaux aux couleurs riches, aux formes 
exuberantes, s’adressant a tous nos sens sans retenue mats 
aussi sans raffiuement vicieux et avec un profond sens de 
la nature et de ses forces saines. 

Tel est le realisme qui s’etale dans les chefs d’oeuvre de 
Eubens, Teniers, Jordaens, etc. . . . Mais ces peintres, 
on le sait, ont mis sur leur toile des scenes d’exception, des 
orgies antiques ou des “ kermesses ” (fetes villageoises 
flamandes). Ce sont les jours ou la nature exuberante 
mais generalement endormie du Flamand a de violents 
reveils et epanche son trop-plein de vie. Les furieuses 
descriptions de Lemonnier dans son Male, de Verhaqren 
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dans sea Flamandes et de Cyrille Buysse dans see nouvelles 
en langue flamand© sont comparables a ces tableaux et 
memo a ces exces populaires flamands. Ce sont des bou- 
tades d’artistes au temperament riche, aux sensations in- 
tenses, a Fobservation vraie. Ils sentent le besoin de briser 
toutes conventions et de donner libre cours au torrent 
d’images violentes formees au contact intime avec Fame 
vigoureuse et frenetique du Flamand, qui bout aussi en 
eux. Mais ce sont Ik des fi&vres d’xm jour ou des maladies 
de jeunesse. Apres ces soubresauts, le Flamand se ren- 
ferme de nouveau en lui-meme. Son calme pourtant est 
tout de surface, car son cceur reste ardent et il concentre 
son intensite de vie dans sa vision interne, dans le mouve- 
ment un peu confus de ses passions intimes, dans les Emo- 
tions simples mais profondes de son existence journaliere 
dans son home, a F atelier ou a Fauberge. 

Pour quelques peintures de grandes allures comme celles 
dont nous venons de parler, pour quelques cantates viriles 
telles que le Lion de Flwndre ou le Chceur des Fan Arte- 
velde devant lesquels le Wacht am Rhein lui-meme parait 
faible, combien de chants doux qui remuent profondement 
Fame de Fouvrier et du paysan, combien de delicieuses 
petites toiles soulevant un coin du voile epais sous lequel se 
cache la vie privee du Flamand : scenes de cuisine ou de 
table, causeries de f amille, etc. ! 

Dans ces productions, le realisme n’est pas moins sin- 
cere que dans les grandes oeuvres, mais il est discret, exact, 
minutieux. Il se repand en mille details. L’observation 
du peintre, par exemple, n’est pas moins precise mais elle 
est plus 8ympathique; on sent qu’il aime ce qu’il reprE- 
sente: cette vie'quotidienne, ces ustensiles de mEnage, ces 
outils, ces pipes, ces verres, ce demi-jour du home. On 
sent surtout que Faffection de Fartiste et son regard vont 
au del k de ce qu’il peint. Chaque objet Evoque la paix, 
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le confort, le charme doux de l’existence joumaliere, de 
cell© de ses amis, de son peuple, de lui-meme. Que de 
delicieux moments de sa vie, il voit defiler devant ses yeux 
en dessinant les spiraled de fumee au dessus de la table oil, 
le soir, les amis fument et causent. Ces jeux de lumidre 
tamisee, ces omements de la tapisserie, ce geste familier 
d’un des compagnons, tout cela est associe dans son esprit 
avec le souvenir de ces instants de repos. 

Ces cuivres rouges et jaunes, ces etains recures, ces petits 
rideaux blancs bien plisses, ces “ horretjes ” qui adoucis- 
sent le jour en bleu doux, cette coiffe amidonnee de la jeune 
“ Truitje ” vaquant aux soins du menage, tout cela fivoque 
puissamment une jeune fille comme celle que le peintre a 
aimee, peut-etre sans le dire et sans le savoir, tandis qu’ 
elle 8e mouvait ainsi autour de lui au milieu des banalitfis 
de la vie quotidienne. 

En d’autres termes, le Flamand aime tout ce qui evoque 
un aspect essentiel de la vie vraie, de sa vie, de celle de son 
peuple, tout ce qui est directement associe dans son ame 
avec un sentiment durable et profond. Sa vision interne 
est restreinte, bien definie mais tres claire. Elle decouvre, 
il est vrai, des profondeurs d’ame insondees, mais elle ne 
PSloigne pas des realites de la vie, elle ne fait que visu- 
aliser, concretiser les emotions qu’il ressent au perpetuel 
contact avec la vie vraie. Elle n J est que le medium par 
lequel son ame prend Conscience d’elle-meme. 

Eien de plus instructif & ce point de vue que d^tudier 
les mystiques flamands & toutes les epoques. Leurs reve- 
ries sont riches, colorees, pleines de petits faits, de petits 
tableaux, mais une meme idee, sans cesse, gouveme leur 
imagination k travers ses peregrinations. Leur ame est 
comme celle d’un pelerin qui s’arreterait k considerer toutes 
les pierres et tous les arbres de la route familiere le menant 
au sanctuaire, parce que chaque objet lui rappelle qu’il est 
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sur le chemin bien aime qui mene au but. Cette incarna- 
tion successive de l’ob jet de leur amour dans toutes ces 
formes familieres enleve Fimpression de mystere, de vague 
troublant, d’immensite ecrasante a la vision des mystiques 
flamands. Dieu est toujours pres d’eux comme un cher 
et fidele ami dont la presence impressionne Fame dif- 
feremment d’apres les heures du jour et les besoins du 
coeur. 

Leur contemplation n’a rien du sublime ravissement des 
ames religieuses de FEspagne, qui se sentent transportees, 
arracbees a la terre par une attirance infinie. Ils invitent 
plutot Dieu a venir pres d’eux, a s’asseoir a leur table, a 
partager les douceurs de leur intimite. Tous les nobles 
sentiments qu’eveille en eux la presence divine: amour, 
devotion, purete, devoir, repentir, leur apparaissent sous 
des formes precises avec un contour, un visage et surtout 
des couleurs. 

Rien de plus curieux a ce point de vue que de lire les 
CBuvres de Jan Van Ruysbroeck en qui Maeterlinck trouva 
une ame soeur en depit des differences de croyance. Ce 
pretre du treizieme siecle a Fame douce et aimante, quitta 
sa paroisse de Bruxelles pour se plonger dans les solitudes 
de la foret de Soigne, cette futaie aux hetres altiers dont 
les troncs seculaires s’abattent en ce moment sous les coups 
impitoyables de Fenvahisseur en exbalant la plainte dechi- 
rante que les hommes de Belgique, plus tiers que ces geants, 
retiennent au fond de leur cceur au milieu de leurs injustes 
tourments. Leur f rondaison * aux teintes intenses faisait 
tout le charme du vallon si bien nomine : Groenendael 
(le val vert) ou se retira Fermite, dont Fexemple inspira 
le mouvement des “ Freres de la Vie Commune ” de 
Deventer, les grands educateurs de la jeunesse des Pays- 
Bas au 15 € siecle. 

Ruysbroeck surnomme u Fadmirable ” nous offre done 
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un exemple de ces hommes dont Finfluence sur la soci6t6 
provient du courage qu’ils ont eu de Be retirer d’elle pour 
voir plus clair en eux-memes. Dans son effort pour decrire 
sa contemplation de Dieu, il se perd en un torrent de 
figures et de symboles, tous trds precis, tres oolor^s: 

Ensuite, chaque lampe avait un vase d’or, plein d’eau, oft Ton 
dteignait le feu enievg aux lumignons. En cela, nous apprenons que 
chaque don exige de notre esprit une intention tellement simple en 
chaque vertu cardinale que nous puissions Sprouver en nous une 
amoureuse excession vers l’union de Dieu. . . . Ces excessions 
amoureuses sont nos vases d’or, pleins d’eau, c’est-ft-dire de vdritd, 
de justice et nous ixnmergerons en eux nos mftches enflamm^s, c’est- 
ft-dire les actes de toutes les vertus que nous devons pratiquer. 1 

Voici maintenant trois passages ou le symbolism© des 
couleurs est pousse tres loin: 

En cet article, nous comparons au Fils de Dieu la belle pierre qui 
s’appelle Imeraude et qui est si verte que les feuilles et lTierbe et 
tout oe qui est vert, ne peuvent Sgaler sa viriditd. Et elle emplit et 
nourrit par sa viriditd les yeux des hommes qui la regardent. Or, 
que le Verbe Gternel du Pfcre se soit fait homme, c’est la couleur la 
plus verte que l’on ait jamais vue. Cette union est si verte et si 
belle et si joyeuse que nulle autre couleur ne la peut dgaler; et c’est 
pourquoi elle a empli et nourri les yeux des hommes qui s’y sont 
prdpards en une vision pieuse.* 

En ces quatre rideaux (du tabernacle) de couleurs diverses, Notre 
Seigneur ordonna ft Beseleel et a Ooliab de tisser et de broder dessus 
ft l’aiguille maints ornements. De mftme, notre volontd obSissante et 
notre intelligence met tr ont sur ces quatre couleurs divers ornements 
de vertu. Sur la couleur blanche de l’innocence, nous xnettrons de 
rouges roees, en resistant toujours ft tout ce qui est mal. Nous con- 
serverons ainsi la puretl et nous crucifierons notre nature; et ce 
sont rouges roses au doux parfum qui sont trfts belles sur cette 
couleur blanche. Nous broderons encore sur l’innocence des tourne- 
sols, par lesquels nous entendons l’ob€issance, car, lorsque le soleil 
se ifeve ft 1’Orient, le tournesol s’Spanouit vers ses rayons et se tourne 

*M. Maeterlinck: Introduction ft YOmement des Nocea apvrituellea 
de Jan Van Ruysbroeck, p. xlviii. 

* /&., p. liv. 
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avidement vers la chaleur du eoleil jusqu’en Occident. B t la nuit, il 
ae ferine et cache sea coulenra et attend le retour du aoleil. De mfime, 
nous gpanouissons notre cceur par l’obgisaanoe vers illumination de 
la grftce de Diem* 

Bn cet article, nous comparons le Ohriat au noble aaphir, dont il y 
a deux espfeces: la premiere eat jaune ft nuance pourpre et aemble 
m£l€e de poudre d’or, l’autre eat bleu de ciel et dana la reflexion dee 
rayons solaires, elle 6met une splendeur enflammfte et on ne pent 
regarder au travers. Et nous trouvona tout cela en Notre-Seigneur 
car lorsque sa noble ftme monte au ciel, son corps gisant dans le 
tombeau eat jaune ft cause du depart de Fftme, pourpre ft cause de 
aes pi ales aanglantea et m$16 de poudre d’or, parce qu’il 6tait uni ft 
la divinity. Et son ftme descend aux enters bleu de ciel en sorte que 
tous sea amis ae rSjouissent et deviennent bienheureux en sa splen- 
deur. . . . 4 

Quand on connait d’autres pages de Ruysbroeck dana 
lesquelles il parle de Dieu avec la sublimite de Platon ou 
de Plotin, on peut certes regretter que cette grande ame 
ait distribufi le tresor de son extase en joyaux d’un genre 
qui sent un peu le toe. Elle le fait cependant si sinc&re- 
ment; on pergoit si bien que ces images ne sont pas un 
proc6d6 litteraire mais alimentent reellement sa vision, 
qu’on suit sans fatigue l’ermite k travers le dedale de sea 
figures. 

On n’aurait pas autant de courage evidemment k par- 
courir les oeuvres contemporaines des grands rhfitoriqueurs. 
L’allegorie du Roman de la Rose ou des poesies morales de 
la fin du moyen age ne ressemble pas mal k celle de Ruys- 
broeck et represente un gout assez r6pandu k oette 6poque. 
L’institution des “ chambres de rhetorique 99 avec ses exces 
n’etait pas restreinte a la Flandre, mais il faut pourtant 
noter que nulle part son succes ne fut si universel et si 
durable que dans les Pays-Bas. Certaines de ces socifites 
aux noms suggestifs (“ La Marguerite,” “ Le Souci d’Or,” 

■ Ib. 9 p. xl, sq. 

4 lb., p. L 
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“La Fleur de B16,”) existaient encore en ces demi&res 
annfiee. 

Ce symbolisme bourgeois est certes risible. H n’fitait 
pourtant pas, dans nos provinces, aussi conventionnel et 
fantaisiste qu’en d’autres regions. On s’y livrait avec 
sinc6rite et le genre exergait reellement une seduction sur 
lea populations. Quo de braves Flamands de nos jours 
encore verseront une larme en ohantant le myosotis, le lis 
de la vall6e et d’autres figures de ce genre dont se servait 
dejii, non sans un certain bonheur, le moraliste Maerlant, 
l’educateur de la democratic flamande medievale ! 

lei encore, done, le succSs particulier d’un genre dans 
une region determinee ne peut s’expliquer que par des pre- 
dispositions ethniques et nous ne ferons pas injure a Mae- 
terlinck, je pense, en insinuant que son appareil, si puis- 
sant pourtant, de lampes, de serrures gringantes, de portes 
fermees, de vitrages, de cygnes, etc., derive d’une imagina- 
tion, soeur de celle des poetes flamands du moyen age: 

Voua avez lea lampes, 

— Oh ! le aoleil dans le jardin ! 

Voua avez lea lampes, 

Je voia le aoleil par lea fentea, 

Ouvrez lea portes du jardin I 

— Le8 clefs dea portes aont perdues, 

II faut attendre, il faut attendre, 

Lea clefs aont tombGes de la tour, 

* H faut attendre, il faut attendre, 

II faut attendre d’autrea joura. . . .* 

De meme, la fagon dont il se sert des couleurs dans ses 
symboles est & peine different© de la mani&re dont nous les 
avons vu employer chez Ruysbroeck: 

Get ennui bleu comme la aerre, 

OS Ton voit, cloaea h travera 

• Dome Chan* one, ch. xn, St. 1, 2. 
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Lea vitragea profonds et verts, 

Couvertea de lune et de verre, 

Lea grandes vegetations 
Dont l’oubli nocturne a’allonge, 

Immobilement comme un aonge 
Sur les rosea des passions.* 

La parente d’ame entre Maeterlinck et Ruysbroeck est 
toutefois dun caractere plus profond. Tous deux voient les 
choses qui nous entourent avec une grande sincerite, une 
grande precision d’observation, mais tous lee deux aussi, 
ont pour elles une douce affection parce que derriere elles, 
en elles, ils voient ce que l’homme presse n’apergoit pas. 
Cette intuition de Tame des choses, c’est le “ tresor dee 
humbles ” et c’est aussi Tidee charmante qui inspire L’Oi- 
seau Bleu. II y a tout un monde qui nous environne dont 
nous ne voyons que les signes. II nous est revele par la 
meditation, les pressentiments, les imponderables aureolant 
les objets les plus ordinaires d’un halo de mystere. Mae- 
terlinck et Ruysbroeck aiment le monde a cause de ce qu’il 
cache mais qui leur est revele a eux, comme par un sens 
superieur. Tous deux sont insatisfaits du monde des ap- 
parences et aspirent a connaitre le mystere de Pau-dela, 
mais tandis que Termite est serein parce qu’il a trouve 
Dieu, le poete est sujet & la tristesse, a Pinquietude que 
laisse en son ame sans cesse preoccupee du probleme de la 
mort et du bonheur, Tintuition un peu trop vague d’un 
“ etre pantheistique ” et d’une “ ame du monde.” Tantot, 
il croit percevoir comme une porte et un voile lui d6robant 
la vue des espaces infinis, tantot il eprouve un soulagement 
rfisigne, une fraicheur douce mais superficielle en sentant 
la brise soufflant de cet au-dela obscur sur son ame retenue 
dans la “serre chaude” de ce monde: 

• Serre d'Ennui . — 8 err €8 Chaudes , Pofcme 3, St. 2, 3. 
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J'attends la lune dans mes yeux 
Ouverts au seuil des nuits sans trfives, 

Afln qu’elle dtanche mm rftves, 

Avec see lingee lents et bleue. T 

0 oe verre sur mes dfeirs! 

Mes ddedrs ft travera mon Ame! 

Et l’berbe morte qu’elle enflamme 
En approchant des souvenirs! a 

D’autres jours ouvriront les portee, 

La forftt brdle autour de nous, 

C’eet la clartd des feuilles mortes, 

Qui brtUent sur le seuil des portee. . . .* 

Oe contrast® produit en des ames parentes et toutes deux 
naturellement mystiques par la presence ou l’absence de la 
certitude de l’existence de Dieu s’accentue encore, si Ton 
compare Maeterlinck & son contemporain, le poete flamand, 
Guido Gezelle, mort il y a quelques annees. Comme Ruys- 
broeck, Gezelle est un pretre vivant dans la solitude en 
communion parfaite avec le Crfiateur. Gezelle, toutefois, 
est en relation non moins constants avec la creation, car 
c’eet par la nature que Dieu Ini parle comme c’est la per- 
petuelle preoccupation de la presence de Dieu qui lui fait 
trouver aux moindres aspects des choses une signification 
profonde. L’amour de Gezelle pour Dieu se repand, se 
distribue sur tout ce qui l’entoure. Inversement, son ame 
aussi poetique que pieuse est attiree instinctivement par 
tout ce qui remue, tout ce qui fleurit, tout ce qui souffre et 
jouit, tout ce qui a de la couleur et du son. Elle s’eprend 
sincerement, pleinement, profondement de tous les etres, 
memo des plus bumbles, des plus oublies, des plus de- 
daignes des poetee a la vision plus eclectique. Son ceil 

T Ronds d’Brtnui. St. 4. — Berres Ohaudet, Ed. 1895, p. 63. 

* Verre ardent, St. 2. — lb., p. 63. 

* Chanson, St. 3 . — Dowse Chansons. 
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sur lea decouvre dans la campagne flamande, le long dee 
sentiers blancs coupant les bruyeree ardentes, le long dee 
canaux dormants avec lours ranges de peupliers fremis- 
sants. II chante les insectes dans l’herbe et la poussibre, 
les mesanges dans les buiseons en memo temps quo les 
sanies bleus dans le soir et les bouleaux livides dans lee 
clairieres ensoleillees : 

0 soupir des frdlea roseaux ! 

O puiss6-je comprendre votre triste chanson 1 
Quand le vent souffle but vous, sans piti6, 

Quand il plie et secoue vos tiges. 

Vous vous inclinez humblement, 

Vous vous relevez pour vous incliner encore, 

Et vous ne cessez de chanter votre triste chanson, 

Que j’aime tant, O frffles roseaux! 

O soupir des frfiles roseaux ! 

Combien d’hommes ne te remarquent pas 
Et n’entendent pas la douce harmonie! 

Bans dcouter, ils passent et s’en vont, 

LA bas oil le cceur les attire, 

LA bas oil le cliquetis de l’or les appelle, 

Et ils ne comprennent pas votre soupir, 

0 mes chers roseaux fr&nissants! 

0 soupir des frfiles roseaux, 

Retentis dans mes tristes chants I 
Et que ces plaintes arrivent jusqu’a Toi, 

O Dieu, qui nous fais vivre tous deux! 

O Toi, qui aimes m&ne le faible chant 
D’une tige de roseau, 

Ne rejette pas la plainte 

Du pauvre, faible roseau souffrant que je suis.* 

Gezelle converse avec tous les etrea, il les prend pour 
confidents et leur parle du grand amour qu’il a pour leur 
Crfiateur. Il lui semble qu’il l’adorera mieux en presence 
de tous ces amis muets auxquels il donne une ame capable 

* Hit Ruuchen van hit Ranke Riot . 
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de s’unir k la Bienne dans le mem© elan vers lee reality© 
supremement consolantes, dont la nature n’est que le voile 
delicieux. D’autre part, ce sentiment de fratemite avec 
toutee les creatures lui inspire pour elles une affection 
pleine de familiarite: 

Un nid de mdsanges est apparu dans le tronc du saule, 

LA bas cache, 

Avec see quinse ceufs 6clo§. 

Et les voila jouant dans Tarbre 

De ci, de 1ft, en bas, en haut, a droite, a gancbe. 

Ils sent beaucoup ! 

Et je ris, je ris, je me tors de rire ! u 

On encore: 


Le soleil rouge cerise 
Descend doucement dans le nid 
Que Dieu lui a bati 
Dans le pays dee soirs. 

Si doucement 
Que nul ne le voit, 

II tire le rideau 
Et 8’endort sur sa coucbe. 


Bonsoir, soleil, 

Bonne nuit ! Que Dieu 
Bdnisse et preserve ton dclat 
Et nous garde tousl ” 

II est done bien de 1’ecole de ces mystiques k Fame ac- 
cueillante et simple, heureux de leur joie interteure et prets 
a la partager avec tous. II est le confident de toutes les betes 
et toutes les fleurs, comme il est celui des braves campa- 
gnards qui partagent avec lui leurs peines et leurs joies les 
plus intimes. Cette delicate sympathie pour tout ce qui 

“ Meezenneet. 

“ De Kriekenroode Zvnne, 
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vit lui donne un sens affine des realities lee pins profondes. 
Le livre des ames eat ouvert tout grand devant lui comme 
celui dee choses et il y trouve dee tresors caches, il y lit 
des decrets divins. Comme Maeterlinck, il a le sene de la 
destinSe: 

Il est des gens qui avec une miette de pain atteignent un ftge 
avancft et semblent defier la mort. 

Il en est aussi que la vie a bannis de la route dn bonheur, dfca le 
ddbut de leur course. Ge sont lea enfants de la mort. 

J’en ai connu un, que sa mftre bercait en disant: “ Mon enfant 1 ” 

Ce n’Stait pas vrai, c’Stait l’enfant de la mort. 

Elle vivait et vivait deux fois quand elle le pressait but son corar 
et trois fois quand elle lui donnait le sein, ft son enfant . . . l’enfant 
de la mort. 


Tandis que les autres enfants, le soir, s’endorment joyeux en son- 
geant ft leurs compagnons et se disent: “Ah!, si ce pouvait fttre 
demain matin ! ”, lui, il soupire . . . aprfts la mort. 

La mort est sa compagne et son amie. Il connalt sa main livide. 
Il connatt son pas sourd et sa voix, sa tombe, son cimetifere. 

Elle est comme sa compagne de jeux. Son coeur l’appelle. Oui, 
elle est d6jft blottie dans eon coeur, la mort, est voilft pourquoi, qui 
soupire et ficrit : “ Viens ! ” 

Elle tardait et le temps lui paraissait long. Un jonr pourtant, elle 
vint. Il 6tait ft sa place habituelle, c’est 1ft qu’elle arriva et qu’elle 
le trouva. 

Elle entra dans la maison. Il la reconnut et marcha vers elle. 
Elle monta et il monta. Elle se coucha et il se coucha. Elle rit et 
il lui sourit. 

Une femme dit “Oh! il rit, il rit! Qu’a-t-il done? Que fait-il, 
lui qui jamais ne rit? Seigneur, notre jeune frfcre eet guftri! ” 

“Ah!, dit alors une autre femme, j’ai trouv€ ce rire strange, (jest 
ainsi que riait mon pauvre mari et . . . h£las ! ” 

Dans un effort avec un long soupir, son ftme brisa sea liens et 
rapide s’envola dans le sein de sa mftre. 

Les yeux mi-clos et la bouche entr’ouverte, il gisait 1ft avec un 
sourire et tous ceux qui le regardaient disaient : “ Mon Dieu, comme 
il lui ressemblait! ” 

Le latooureur dans lea champs entendit le triste eon de la cloche 
au loin, et, dftlaissant sa tftche un instant, il releva la tftte et pensa: 
“ Ce doit fttre pour l’enfant de la mort! ” 
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Bt un maiheureux, un desh6rit4 de la vie murmura: “ J’espfcre en 
une meilleure vie que cette vie de mort. 

Bt je voudrais but le chemin de la vie m’en aller avec une miette 
de pain, si seulement au ciel je pouvais m’envoler comme l’enfant de 
la mort.” a 

Je ne suis que trop conscient de ce que, cites par petits 
fragments et depouilles de l’admirable musique de leur 
rhythme, ces poemes perdent la plus grande partie de leur 
charme penetrant Obeissant simplement & son talent et 
sans rien savoir des theories des ©coles, Gezelle, comme 
beaucoup de symbolistes, a fait de la musique des vers la 
partie essentielle de la poesie. Ses odes sont comme des 
sonates. Ces extraits, a tout le moms, feront voir que la 
vision de Gezelle est aussi nette que celle des autres Fla- 
mands, dont nous avons parle. La citation suivante ne 
pourra que confirmer cette impression: 

Comme ils sont noire, leg arbres, l&-bas, 

Dans la neige, si aournolaement tombSe, 

Pendant la nuit, dont elle a dissipd 
Lea t4mfebres mauvaisea ! 

Regardez-les! Comme ila eont droits! 

Ce sont des desains au cbarbon, 

Des signes ou des lettrea, 

Sur un immense parchemin. 

Les dtoiles, U-haut, briUent 
Comme des yeux sans nombre. 

Elies semblent nous regarder 
De la tSte de ces grants. 

Et ceux-ci grandiaaent encore, 

Et paraiesent toujoura plus noirs 
Sur la neige. Mais attention! 

Nous en voyons deux au lieu d*un. 

Ce sincere et naif amour des couleurs et des contours 
c’est bien ce que nous avons trouvfi chez Ruydbroeck et 

u Hct Kmdeken van de Docd, 
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Maeterlinck. D’autre part, ce roseau plie par le vent, 
dans lequel il reconnait son ame persecutes, souffrante, 
mais toujours chantant les louanges de son Createur, cette 
perpetuelle presence de la mort, comme d’une amie, aupres 
du petit phtisique sont encore autant de traits caracterie- 
tiques des symbolistes chez un po&te independant de toute 
theorie d’ecole. 

Puisque l’incarnation de l’ame du poete en images qui 
le suivent comme des compagnes est si caracteristique des 
auteurs flamands, il ne faut pas s’etonner de la trouver 
dans des personnalites aussi differentes que celles de Ge- 
zelle et de Verhaeren. L’ame immense et ardente de ce 
dernier, dans ses moments de recueillement, se montre au 
poete comme une s4rie d’apparitions obsedantes, peuplant 
les reveries pdnibles de son cerveau fatigu^. Il s’agit du 
Verhaeren de Londres quand accable par une crise phy- 
sique et morale, il sentait l’obscurite tomber dans son esprit 
dont s’dtaient envoles les ideals de sa jeunesse. Il alia 
chercher dans les brumes de la Tamise 1’ atmosphere pro- 
pice & sa tristesse. Les hommes du Nord, dans leurs 
afflictions et leurs angoisses ne trouvent de consolation 
qu’en communiant avec la melancolie de leurs paysages 
sombres. Leur ame se projette si compldtement sur le 
cadre de leur vie, qu’elle ne pourrait s’accommoder d’un 
ddcor de soleil et de clart&i, alors qu’elle Stouffe dans les 
vapeurs de la tristesse. Lee quais de la Tamise avec leur 
patine de suie et de boue, leur manteau de brouillards 
opaques oh filtrent les larmes de lanternes fallottes lui 
donnent la joie amSre que 1’on ressent mi rencontrant un 
ami en proie aux memes angoisses que soi-meme. Il est 
& remarquer que Verhaeren a tellement identifie Londres 
avec son ame qu’il n’a aper§u de cette ville que le cot£ 
triste. Il voit le chagrin qui l’oppresse s’incamer dims 
toutes les images lamentalbles de la misdre des quartiers du 
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port: eaux noires, mors calcinea, chevaux emaciSe, femmes 
en gaenilles, marina ivrea dans la boue, cercueila qui tra- 
vereent la nuit, wagons do merchandise ae heurtant bruy- 
amment de toutes parts et s’ecoulant en files ininterrom- 
puee vers des destinations vagues: 

En m robe, couleur de fiel et de poison, 

Le cadavre de m& raison 
Trains sur la Tamise. 

Des points de bronze, ou les wagons 
Entrechoquent d’in terminable* bruits de gonds 
Et des voiles de bateaux sombre* 

Laissent sur elles choir leurs ombres. 

Bans qu’une aiguille & son cadran ne bouge, 

Un grand beffroi masqud de rouge 
La regarde comme quelqu’un 
Immensdment de triste et de ddfunt. 

Au long des f unfibres murailles, 

Au long des usines de fer 

Dont les marteaux tonnent l’dclair, 

Ella se traine aux fundrailles. 14 

Plus tard, Verliaeren regenere ne sera pas moms obs6d6 
par le spectacle des grandes villes dont l’esprit tumultueux 
et avide se manifestera k sea yeux en images non moins 
concretes: music-halls, bourses, grands magasins, usines. 
La mfitropole affam6e d*humanit6 lui hantera l’esprit sous 
la forme d’une pieuvre aux tentacules rapaces sugant au 
loin dans les campagnes le sang des races hallucinfies par 
le tourbillon de la vie modeme. Mais ce spectacle ne le 
dSprimera plus, parce qu’il n’y verra plus le symbole de la 
misSre immense d’un monde d6pouill6 de beautfi se preci- 
pitant dans les tSnfcbres et le dSseepoir. H y verra la 
souffrance fficonde et r6g6n6ratrice d’une humanite se 

u Lt i Morte. Finale des “ Flambeaux noirs,” Potme*, n, p. 205. 
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frayant peniblement mais hardiment et surement la voie 
vers do nouvelles destinees. La noblesse de Feffort, la 
grandeur de la victoire dans la lutte contre les forces brutes 
de la nature se projette maintenant devant ses yeux sous 
la forme de theories claires “ d’ouvriers aux membree ro- 
bustes, aux gestes puissants et sure allant droit au but dans 
leur noble tache: forgerons, semeurs, bucherons, debar- 
deurs, mineurs,” etc.: 

Groupes de travailleurs, ftevreux et halet&nts, 

Qui vous dressez et qui passez au long dee temps, 

Avec le rfive au front des utiles victoires, 

Torses carr6s et dura, gestes precis et forts, 

Marches, courses, arrets, violences, efforts, 

Quelles lignes fibres de vaillance et de gloire, 

Vous inscrivez tragiquement dans ma memoire ! u 

Que de precision, que de nettete encore dans cette evo- 
cation rayonnante! II nous faut toutefois ramener Fat- 
tention sur les jours de tristesse du poete afin d’insister 
sur la grande ressemblance entre Punion de Verhaeren avec 
Londres, confidante de ses melancolies, et l’ardent attache- 
ment de Georges Rodenbach “ Bruges la morte,” il s’agit d© 
Pantique ville avec ses canaux k Peau dormante, ses ruelles 
capricieuses oi 1, parmi les pignons en escalier, se glissent 
les beguines dans leurs capes noires, les “ cloches ” dis- 
cretes de nos aieules. Elies obeissent au son des cloches 
moins silencieuses, qui a travers toutes les vicissitudes des 
evenements humains n’ont cesse de bercer la reverie pieus© 
des generations flamandes, jusqu’en ce jour oi 1 elles se 
trouvent menacees par la rapacity d’un ennemi avide do 
bronze pour son oeuvre de mort. Tel est le decor profondS- 
ment poetique qui hante les reveries de Rodenbach. Peu 
de po&tes ont non seulement communie aussi intimement 

u L' Effort. — (La Multiple Splendeur.) — Cf. Van Sever et L6an- 
taudy Po&tes d’Aujourd’hui, n, p. $16. 
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avec Fame do la vieille Flandre mais l’ont reseuacitSe dans 
leurs ecrita avec une grace aussi seduisante. Bruges est 
pour le poete non settlement une Beatrix qui lui sourit dans 
see extases mais un horizon oh sa reverie se materialise en 
images toujours nouvelles: 

O villa, toi ma eoeur ft qui je suis pareil, 

Ville d6chue en proie anx cloches, tons les deux, 

Nous ne connaisons plus les vaisseaux hasardeux. 

Pendant comme des seine leurs voiles au soleil, 

Comme des seins gonfl£s par l’amour de la mer. 

Nous soomnee tous les deux la ville en deuil qui dort 
Et n’a plus de vaisseaux parmi son port amer, 

Les vaisseaux qui jadis y miraient leurs flancs d’or; 

Plus de bruits, de reflets. . . . Les glaives des roseaux 
Ont un air de tenir prisonni&res les eaux, 

Les eaux vides, les eaux veuves, oh le vent seul 
Circule comme pour les Stendre en linceul. . . 

Nous sommes tous les deux la tristesse d’un port 
Toi, ville! toi, ma soeur douloureuse, qui n’as 
Que du silence et le regret des anciens mftts, 

Moi dont la vie aussi n’est qu’un grand canal mort! 

Et c’est pour 6tre ainsi que l’une et 1 ’autre est digne 
De la toute-pr£sence en elle d’un doux cygne, 

Le cygne d’un beau r£ve acquis h ce silence 
Qui s’effaroucherait d’un peu de violence 
Et qui n’arrive & flatter comme une palme 
Qu’h cause du repos, & cause du grand calme, 

Cygne blanc dont la queue ouverte se dgploie, 

— Barque de dair de lune et gondole de sole — 

Cygne blanc, argentant I’ennui des mornes villes, 

Qui hdrisse parfois dans les canaux tranquilles 
Son candide duvet tout impressionable; 

Puis quand tombe le soir, carguG comme les voiles, 

— ‘D6daignant le voyage et la mer navigable — 

Sommeille, l’aile close, en couvant des 4toiles ! * 

Cette vie abattue, veuve et morae comme “ un grand 
canal mor^” oette ame emprisonee dans un cercle de 

“ Le Rigne du BUenoe. — Van Bever et Ltoutaud, o. c., n, p. 172, eg. 
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glaives comme le “ minnewater ” dans son cadre de ro- 
seaux, ces plaisirs infideles et disparns comme des vais- 
seaux dores aux voiles lonrdes d’amour, mais surtont ce 
bean cygne blanc glissant sur la surface des eaux ap- 
paisees, comme un doux sentiment de bonheur rare et dis- 
cret dans une ame recueillie, c’est bien le style de RuyB- 
broeck, ce sont les couleurs et les allegories k la fois ingfini- 
euses et naives des moralistes flamands. Comme eux, 
Rodenbach cherit les meditations solitaires. Sa passion 
pour la vieille Flandre est delicate, pieuse, nullement ex- 
asper6e ni sombre. C’est un amour sans angoisse, ni 
ravissement, un mysticisme aimable, familier, rassurant 
Virginia Crawford 17 voit dans cette timidite, cette touche 
delicate un effort pour satisfaire le gout des salons, mais 
c’est k tort, selon moi: Rodenbach avait simplement la 
mentality de tant d’autres Flamands k Tame concentrfie 
et au mysticisme serein. Comme dit Verhaeren: 18 

II est de ceux qui m renferment & rencontre de ceux qui se dSploi- 
ent. II a inis des sourdines S ses vers et a ses pensfes, 11 ddteste lee 
tapages de l’orchestre: c’est un recueilli. II apporte dans l’art con- 
temporain un encens pris aux c£r5monies d’un mysticisme nouyeau 
que ne connurent ni Baudelaire, ni Verlaine. II le recueillit non 
point en des chapelles eepagnoles ou des cath4drales frangaisee mais 
en des b6gu inages flamands. Mysticisme precis, propret, dominical, 
mysticisme de confessional, de triduums et de neuvaines, mysticisme 
de (banc de communion qui, les mains jointes, s’en va vers 1 ’hoe tie, 
non pas nu-pieds en mar chant sur des jonchfes, de ronoes et d’6pines, 
mais en foulant aux pieds des dalles bien nettes avec des sandales 
blanches et pieusement feutrSes. 

Rodenbach n’est pas un desole, ni un m61ancolique, mais 
il y a toujours un voile de tristeese sur ses pensSes. Max 
Elskamp, un talent de moindre envergure represente le 
meme mysticisme flamand sous sa forme joyeuse. CPest 

1T Studies in Foreign Literature , p. 185. 

u Rev. EnoycHop., 28 JanY. 1889. 
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celui dee processions et des figlises richement poly- 
chromees, celui pour lequel la piet6 est une sensation des 
yeux autant et plus qu’un elan du cceur. C’est une 
manifestation de cette avidite pour les couleurs et le 
mouvement qui, comme nous l’avons dit, se reveille 4 cer- 
tains jours dans Tame gSneralement concentre du Ela- 
mand et la secoue sous une cascade de couleurs, de sons 
et de joies. Ces processions tout en excitant r6ellement la 
piete populaire attirent la foule par les memes attraits que 
les “ ommeganks ” de jadis accompagnant la “ joyeuse 
entree ” des princes ou les concours des chambres de rbS- 
torique, les corteges pleins de geants peinturlures, de che- 
vaux piaffeurs et surtout de costumes chatoyants, de lan- 
ternes, de banderoles et de bannieres aux couleurs vives. 
Comme Elskamp le dit lui-meme, 19 son imagination a 6tS 
frappee dfcs sa plus tendre enfance par ce genre de pi6t6 
flamande qui parle aux sens, les dilatant devant les statues 
om6es et enluminees ou les r6tractant devant les images 
effrayantes d’enfers rougeoyants ou de grands calvaires 
livides. 

C’est le cot6 rassurant et graoieux de ces demonstrations 
populaires qui a persiste dans Imagination du poSte. H 
peint les ames simples des nonnes proprettes et les vitraux 
aux teints polis, les clochettes alertes des couvents secouant 
la torpeur des matins brumeux: 

Or, c’est matin vert anz prairies 

Et, Marie, regardez la vie: 

Comme elle est douoe infiniment 

Depuis les arbres et les 6 tangs 

Jusqu’aux fcoits loin qui font des ties; 

Et, Marie, regardez vos villes, 

Heureuses comme des enfants 

Avec leurs cloches proclamant 

" Ton Bever et Ltautoud , o. o ., I, p. SO. 
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Les paix nalves d’Svangile 
Du haut de tous les campaniles. 

Dans l’aube en or aux horizons 
Que saluent, Marie-des-Maisons, 

Les miens des tftches coutumiftree 
Et diSvouGs tout ft la terre.* 0 


La serenite des ames pieuses et heureuses tandis que le 
monde s’agite est encore mieux rendue dans les strophes 
suivantes: 

Et Marie lit un Gvangile 

Avec ses deux mains sur son coeur 

Et Marie lit un Svangile 

Dans la prairie qui chante fleure. 

Et Pherbe et toutes les oouleurs 
Des fleurs, autour Spanouies 
Lui disent la joie de leur vie 
Avec des mots tout en douceur. 

Or, les anges dans les nufes 
Et les oiseaux chantent en chosur, 

Et les bfttes, tfttes baissSes, 

Paissent les plantes de senteur; 

Mais Marie lit un Svangile 
Oubliant les heures sonnies 
Avec le temps et les annSes, 

Car Marie lit un Svangile: n 


La vision d’Elakamp, moina puissante que celle de la 
plupart des autres Flamanda, n’en eet pas moina, comme 
chez eux, precise et plaatique. Comme le dit 11. R. de 
Gourmont, 22 “ lea ideea se presentent presque toujours 4 

"Ana Yeuw — Louange de Vie . — Van Sever et Ltautaud, o. o.,i 
I, p. 64. 

n Enhminure8 . Van Sever, etc., o. o., I, p. 68. 

“ Van Sever et Ltautaud, o. o., i, p. 60. 
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lui sous la forme damages significatives ; sa po6sie est em- 
blematique. . . . L’ame personnifiee en un jeune homme 
ou une jeune fill©, en un enfant, traverse des paysagee, agit 
sur lea elements, subit la vie, travaille k des metiers, se 
promene en barque, peche, chasse, danse, souffre, cueille 
des roses ou des chardons ; c’est tres mi&vre le plus souvent 
et diffame par une naivete qui a d’eUe-meme une consci- 
ence trop precise.” Cette derniere cir Constance n’empeche 
pas cette naivete d’etre spontanea et naturelle, decoulant 
des memes sources qui alimenterent l’imagerie des mys- 
tiques et des rhetoriqueurs: 

Et me void vers vous, lee hommes et lee femmes, 

Avec mes plus beaux jours pour le cceur et pour l’fime 

Et la bonne parole oil tous lea mots qui s’aiment 
Semblent des enfants blancs en robes de bapt&ne, 

Car c’est en aujourd’hui la belle Renaissance 
Otl ma douce soeur Joie et eon frtre Innocence 

S’en 8ont allds cueillir en se donnant la main, 

Sous des oiseaux chantant les fleurs du romarin. 

Pour ffiter paix venue au jar din de Jouvence, 

Qu’ouvrent ici la Foi et la bonne Esp6rance. 

Or, void doux pays et lors, ft mes couleurs, 

La vie comme un bouquet de joies et de senteurs, - 


Elskamp est ne k Anvers et, comme tous les gens de 
l’ancien pays de Brabant, comprend avant tout la joie de 
vivre. . . . Les Flamands des Flandre ont des fonds 
d’ame plus sentimentaux. Leur sensation est plus delicate 
et plus discrete, comme on le constate non seulement en 
Maeterlinck mais dans ses deux compagnons gantois: Gbre- 

m Louange de la Vie — Van Bever, etc., o . o., I, p. 64. 
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goire Le Roy et Charles Van Lerberghe, deux recrues 
importantes de l’ecole symbolists parisienne. 

Gregoire Le Roy, comme tant des Flamands dont nous 
avons parle, se construisit un monde de reve avec lequel 
et dans lequel il vecut plus reellement que dans celui des 
realites. II poussa memo les ehoses a tel point qu’il se 
laissa glisser insensiblement vers un etat d’extreme pauv- 
rete. Sa vision est si v<5ritablement celle d’un peintre 
qu’il s’appliqua tout d’abord a faire des tableaux. Ce sont 
les paysages des Flandres qui Pattiraient. A peine eutril 
termine ses etudes qu’il se retira dans le hameau de Castel 
sur les bords melancoliques de l’Escaut avec leurs brumes, 
lours boeufs endormis dans les hautes herbes, leurs em- 
brasements du soir. Bientot toutefois, inspire par la soli- 
tude, il se mit a ecrire des vers et accepts d’aller rejoindre 
son ami Maeterlinck a Paris. Il se fatigua cependant 
assez vite de la grande ville et s’en revint au cher pays 
mener une existence calme dans le refuge de Laethem-Rust 
(dont le nom peut se comprendre: “ Respectez ce repos I”). 

Dans son recueil pertinemment intitule: La Chanson 
du Pauvre, il chante ses illusions d’autrefois et celles-ci 
prennent dans son imagination des formes plastiques: 

Je suis celle qui s’est enfuie 
De ton cceur un soir d’autrefois, 

Celle qui pleure et qui e’ennuie, 

Qui n’a plus de corps ni de voix. 

J’^tais d’une chair triste et belle 
Et si lointaine en sa p&leur, 

Qu’il peine il te souvient d’elle 
Comme d’une morte en ton cceur.** 

Sa vie veuve des joies d’antan est comparee a une vierge 
sombre: 

** Van Bever , etc., o. o., i, p. 282. 
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Ma Tie est yeuve d’ici b&s; 

BUe eat veuve et triste sans doutet 
Je ne sais, n’ayant mftme paa 
Remarque eon deuil sur ma route. 

Mais je la pressene sane la voir: 

Ge doit fttre une fllle sombre, 

Aimant l’&utomne dans le soir, 

N’errant qu’aux dtoiles, dans Pombre." 

II ne lui reete qu’i attendre paisiblement “ la demi&re 
visiteuse ” : 

Bile entrera chez moi comme ma bienaimde, 

Sans frapper ft la porte et familifcrement 
Ne faisant ni de bruit, ni de derangement, 

Bivfln comme entrerait la femme accoutumde. 

IVailleurs comme dftjft la chfere le savait, 

Bile n’aura pas peur en voyant mon visage 
Si pftle et si defait et bien douce et bien sage, 

S’assoiera sans parler ft mon triste chevftt. 

Bt, materaellement, comme l’etlt fait ma mfere, 

Aprfts m’avoir parlft quelque temps du bon Dieu, 

La chftre me dira: " Veux-tu dormir un peut 99 
Bt content de rftver je clorai ma paupifere." 

Bien qu’il y ait une grace p^netrante et une profonde 
eincerite dans les vers de Le Roy, son compagnon, Charles 
Van Lerberghe est sans doute, un plus grand poete. L’ima- 
gination de ce dernier qui est entiSrement de la memo 
espece que celle de Le Roy a plus de puissance, see images 
ont plus de couleur. Son caractere le plus distinctif est 
le recul, Tatmosphere qui font flotter ses images dans un 
espace d’incertitude. II aime comme son ami, Maeter- 
linck, & presenter ses creations sans les ramener a rien de 
connu, comme si elles etaient suspendues en l’air, nans 

-75., p. 284. 
m Ib., p. 288. 
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attache ni de temps, ni de lieu. II tient h ce que see 
poesies aient toujours quelque chose d’inexplique, une cer- 
taine contradiction dans les figures, qui rappelle la ma- 
niere dont les faits nous apparaissent en reve: 

Heures et choses incertaines ; 

Au loin dans les bosquets de fleurs, 

Me cbantent mes divines sceurs, 

Et j’dcoute leurs voix lointaines. 

Je tremble de joie et d’effroi. 

Nue en ma chevelure blonde, 

J’attends que le soleil m’inonde, 

Et qu’une ombre tombe de moi." 


Ou encore: 


De mon mystdrieux voyage 
Je ne t’ai gardd qu’une image 
Et qu’une chanson, les void: 

Je ne t’apporte pas de roses, 

Gar je n’ai pas touchd aux choses, 

Elies aiment ft vivre aussi. - 

Dans le fragment suivant, on ne sait qui a ete tue ou qui a 
tue. Le lecteur ne peut que preesentir ce qui se passe en 
symbole comme a propos d*un crime inconnu dont on 
entend le bruit a distance : 

Je l’ai tud, je l’ai tud l 
II tombe. 

l&coute. Une voix dans le soir a crid 
Sur la mer sombre: Tu l’as tud! 

Comment l’as-tud mon Dieu, de ces mains blanches 
Qui n’auraient pas blessd une colombe 
Ni tud une fleurT * 

On notera toutefois que mystere dans le cas present ne 

” L’Attente — Bntrevmions. — Van Sever , etc., o. c., n, p. 283. 

"La Chanson d’Sve, Ih n n, p. 286. 

"La Chanson d’tive, n, p. 288. 
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signifie pas: imprecision et obscurite. Chez Van Ler- 
berghe plus encore que chez les symbolistes, F imagination 
est nettement coloree, mater ialisante et . . . flamanda II 
Pa reconnu lui-meme: “ Une ame d’ange ne me ferait pas 
detoumer la tete, si elle n’etait pas enveloppee de beautfi. 
Un ange pour moi, ce n’est qu’une pure forme, une jolie 
fille dont je revets mes pensees. Je suis tree flamand sous 
ce rapport.” 80 

Vers 1© soleil e’en vont ensemble 
Mes pensfes, divines sours. 

Elies chan tent; l’air pftle en tremble, 

Oomme s’il y to mbs it des fleurs. 

Ou encore: 

Quand vient le soir, 

Des cygnes noirs, 

Ou des fees sombres, 

Sortent des fleurs, des choses, de nous: 

Ce sent nos ombres. 11 

Et avec un charme tout special : 

Ma sour, la pluie, 

La belle et tifede pluie d’6t£, 

Doucement vole, doucement fuit, 

A travers les airs mouillSs. 

De ma bouche, elle approche 

Ses lbvres humides de fraises de bois; 

Kit et me touche, 

Partout k la fois, 

De ses milliers de petite doigts. 

Puis vient le soleil qui essuie, v 

De ses cheveux d’or, 

Les pieds de la pluie. 19 

* Van Bever, etc., o. c., n, p. 280. 
n La Chanson d’five, 7b., n, p. 287. 

* /b., p. 287. 
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Les aveux de Van Lerberghe analysant sa propre vision 
indiquent evidemment quo tout n’est pas purement in- 
stinctif dans Pemploi intensif de oee images chez les sym- 
bolistes. L’application consciente de cette forme d’imagi- 
nation en a fait un procede, ime maniere d’art qui eut son 
heure de vogue et ses enthousiastes. Des Ardennais comme 
Mockel, Severin et meme Verlaine, et de purs Frangais 
ont pu manier le symbole avec un bonheur 6gal S celui des 
Flamands dont nous avons parle; ils y ont souvent mis 
une grace, une legerete, une delicatesse de touche qui gen6- 
ralement manque aux Flamands, mais ces avantages, ils 
les doivent precisement au fait qu’ils dominent leurs ima- 
ges et leurs combinaisons damages. Us s’en servent 
comme d’un vetement, drapant legerement une pensee qui 
se meut libre, suivant ses mouvements propres. Le Fla- 
mand, au contraire, trouve ses pensees incamees dans ces 
images precises. Elies sont la forme ou tout au moins 
Paccompagnement naturel, favori de ses conceptions ; elles 
leur donnent leur valeur inspiratrice et artistique. Elles 
Paident reellement & penser comme nous avons vu que 
c’etait le cas chez les mystiques. II suffisait done qu’un 
nombre suffisant de Flamands penetrassent dans le monde 
litteraire de langue frangaise pour que, par une g6n6ration 
spontanSe, le symbole florisse et envahisse la poesie de sa 
vegetation exuberante. De IS, & sa d6couverte comme 
forme consciente d’art il n’y avait qu’un pas et e’est ainsi 
que Pimagination flamande moins raffin6e, moins sfire de 
gout mais plus riche que celle du Frangais vint rejuv&ter 
la po6sie frangaise fatiguee par la perfection technique du 
Parnasse et la morbidite de P6cole decadente, un peu de 
la meme fagon — mutatis mutandis — que Pexuberance ori- 
entals penetra dans Part grec S Pepoque alexandrine. Dans 
Pun et Pautre cas, les chefs d’ceuvre ont 6t6 dus S la per- 
fection de Pinstrument poetique, la precision de la langue, 
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la surete du gout, la puissance de la tradition chez lea 
artisans litteraires du peuple le plus raffine, au moins 
autant qu’a la richesse un pen fruste et pas tou jours trfis 
pure du mineral Stranger. 

Dans cette amalgamation du temperament des homines 
du Nord avec la grace “ latine,” la Belgique a jouS une fois 
de plus le role qu’elle n’a cessS de remplir depuis quinze 
siedes. Elle est le coin du monde oh l’ame franque s’est 
alimentee et enrichie aux sources de la civilisation antique, 
qui n’ont jamais cease de couler depuis l’empire romain. 
C’est lh que lea Carolingiens se sont meles au sang romain 
et ont lentement absorbe durant trois siecles ce qui restait 
de culture romaine dans les pays mosans ; c’est 11 que, plus 
tard, les seduisantes productions littSraires du moyen age 
frangais furent traduites en neerlandais et purent de la 
sorte penetrer le monde germanique oh dies feconderent 
l’art des “ Minnesinger.” En meme temps qu’ils ont rem- 
pli et qu’ils continuent 1 remplir ce role si utile d’inter- 
mediaire, les pays beiges ont fait preuve d’originalitS dans 
les domaines de l’art et de la pens6e. Si, comme l’etude 
presente le demontre, l’imagination dee Flamands se dis- 
tingue bien de celle des Frangais, elle ne differe pas moins 
de celle des Allemands. Cette abondance de lumilre, ces 
traits nets, ces couleurs vives, cette atmosphere joyeuse et 
rassurante ne rappellent guere la nebulosity, le ten6breux, 
la gravite si frequentes dans les poesies allemandes. En 
outre, tandis que dans ces demieres, la sentimentality do- 
mine, chez le Flamand, la sensation l’emporte et les concep- 
tions sont plus nettes, plus directement inspiratrices 
d’action. De meme que les peintres flamands atteignent 
souvent aux tons et aux reflets des artistes italiens, Kuys- 
broeck, malgre son fond d’ame si vraiment flamand donne 
souvent & ses reveries un parfum meridional. L’£16gant 
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dram© religieux de Vondel, le realism© fin et ironique des 
moralistes flamands ont aussi une saveur specifique. 

L© critique litteraire autrichien, M. Stefan Zweig, Phia- 
torien des oeuvres d© Verhaeren ©t de Maeterlinck a done 
raison d’ecrire: 33 “ Cette race neuve — la race beige — est 
fort© et Pun© des plus capables qui soit ©n Europe. Le 
voisinage d© tant de cultures etrangeres, le contact avec 
tant de nations si diverses Pont fecondee. Le travail sain 
des champs a fait les corps robustes ; la proximite de la 
mer a ouvert les regards vers Phorizon. Comme en Ame* 
rique, le melange des peuples et la fertilite d’une terre 
saine ont ici engendre une belle et puissant© race. En 
Belgique, la vitalite est magnifique. Nulle part en Europe, 
la vie n’est aussi intensement, aussi allegrement vecue. . . . 
La Belgique tou jours a combattu pour sauvegarder son 
sens de la vie, pour jouir de Pexistence pleinement et 
jusqu’A la satiete.” 

Le grand philologue et esthete allemand, M. von Wila- 
mowitz-Moellendorff , parle a peine differemment : “ Les 
Van Eyck n’ont pas ete des Allemands, Rubens et Van 
Dyck encore moins. Une souche populaire qui a produit 
de tels homines a le droit de pretendre qu’on la reconnaisse 
independante. ,, 34 Ces penseurs germains ont prononce la 
condamnation de la politique imperialist© allemande, qui 
apres avoir ecrase le peuple beige par les armes, s’efforce 
de le representer au monde comme depourvu d’individu- 
alite et destine a se laisser absorber par les nations qui 
Pentourent 

Albert Carboy. 


" Emile Verhaeren. Sa Vie , son Oeuvre. Paris, Merc. Fr. t 1910, 
pp. 22-25. 

u Reden aus der Kriegszeit , rx, p. 14. 
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yni.— WORDSWORTH AND HERMES TRISME- 
GISTUS 


At the very beginning of the nineteenth century, which 
has aptly been called “ the century of the child,” a new 
sense of the sacredness of childhood found expression in 
Wordsworth’s song written in 1802: 

My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky : 

So was it. when my life began; 

So is it now I am a man ; 

So be it when I shall grow old, 

Or let me die! 

The Child is father of the Man; 

And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 

This little lyric Bliss Perry calls the “ key-note of all 
Wordsworth’s poetry.” 1 The comment seems justified 
by the reappearance of the idea in The Prelude (5, 506, 
511): 

Our childhood sits, 

Our simple childhood, sits upon a throne 
That hath more power than all the elements. 

I guess not what this tells of Being past, 

Nor what it augurs of the life to come; 

We find it , furthermore, in the concluding book of The 
Excursion (9, 36-44) : 


Ah! why in age 

Do we revert so fondly to the walks 
Of childhood — but that there the Soul discerns 
The dear memorial footsteps unimpaired 
Of her own native vigour; thence can hear 
Tteverberations ; and a choral song, 

Commingling with the incense that ascends, 

1 Cf. the Cambridge Edition of Wordsworth. 
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Undaunted, toward the imperishable heavens. 

From her own lonely altar 7 

Its most memorable expression, certainly, is the Ode — 
Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of Early 
Childhood (published 1807). Here we are told, 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 

The Soul that rises with us, our life’p Star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar: 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home: 

Throughout the Ode the poet speaks of the child as 
enjoying a mystical insight into God’s ways as revealed 
in nature — an insight due to the child’s celestial origin. 
Though destined to fade as life continues, this sense of 
oneness with a celestial order may be recalled even after it 
has passed away, and may furnish a basis, or at least a 
hint, of immortality. 

Though Wordsworth disclaims any didactic purpose in 
writing the Ode, and adds, “ It is far too shadowy a 
notion to be recommended to faith as more than an element 
in our instincts of immortality,” the basic idea was, never- 
theless, far from being with him a mere poetic fancy. 
That, indeed, it was a fundamental article of his creed is 
shown by what he says of it in his prose. In the Essay On 
Epitaphs given in Wordsworth’s notes to The Excursion, 2 
he wrote: 

Forlorn and cut off from communication with the best part of his 
nature must that man be who should derive the Bense of immortality, 
as it exists in the mind of a child, from the same unthinking gaiety 
or liveliness of animal spirits with which the lamb in the meadow, 
or any other irrational creature is endowed; who should ascribe it, 

• Knight’s Ed., Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, v, pp. 400 ff. 
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in short, to blank ignorance in the child; . . . for, if we had no 
direct external testimony that the minds of very young children 
meditate feelingly upon death and immortality, these inquiries 
which we all know they are perpetually making concerning the 
whence, do necessarily include correspondent habits of interrogation 
concerning the whither . Origin and tendency are notions insepara- 
bly co-relative. . . . We may, then, be justified in asserting that the 
sense of immortality, if not a coexistent and twin birth with Reason, 
is among the earliest of her offspring: and we may further assert 
that from these conjoined, and under their countenance, the human 
affections are gradually formed and opened out. 

Misled, no doubt, by Wordsworth’s introductory note,* 
in which he mentions the widespread belief in a pre- 
existent state, calling it an “ ingredient in Platonic philoso- 
phy,” critics in general, though recognizing the marked 
difference between the thought of Plato and that of Words- 
worth, have, nevertheless, assigned to Wordsworth’s con- 
ception of childhood a Platonic origin. Thus Knight’s 
note in the Edinburgh edition on the verse “ Our birth is 
but a sleep and a forgetting ” begins, 

This thought Wordsworth owed consciously or unconsciously to 
Plato. . . . but there are some differences in the way in which the 
idea commended itself to Plato and to Wordsworth. The stress was 
laid by Wordsworth on the effect of terrestrial life in putting the 
higher faculties to sleep, and making us “ forget the glories we 
have known/* Plato, on the other hand, looked upon the mingled 
experiences of mundane life as inducing a gradual but slow remem- 
brance &pdfjLrrf<nt of the past. 

The ultimate source of Wordsworth’s sense of the holi- 
ness of childhood may with some show of probability be 
designated as that strange blend of oriental mysticism and 
of Neo-Platonism known as the Hermetical books, for- 
merly attributed to the legendary Egyptian god Thoth, 

•Compare Ecdlesiaatioal Sonnets, xvi: “Man’s life is like a 
Sparrow,” and the Answer to the Letter of Mathetes, published in 
The Friend in 1809, in which he restates the main theme of the 
Ode . 
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afterward called Hermes Trismegiatufl. In the tenth 
treatise of the Corpus Hermeticum, called The Key, the 
ladder of being is described aa made up of three rungs: 
Man, the Cosmos, God. 

Three, then, are they: God, the Father and the Good, Cosmos, and 
Man. God doth contain Cosmos; Cosmos containeth Man. Cosmos 
is ever God’s son, man is Cosmos’s child. Not that, however, God 
ignoreth man ; nay, right well doth He know him, and willeth to be 
known (The Key , 14-15). 

Man’s salvation, the Olympian way that leads to God, is 
the Gnosis : 

This is the sole salvation for a man— God’s Gnosis. This is the way 
up to the mount ( The Key , 15 ) . 

By the Gnosis is meant that liberation of the mind which 
enables it to see the things-that-are, namely, the Intelligible 
Cosmos. Of this Gnosis the soul, according to Hermes, is 
already at birth the possessor. The new-born child already 
knows the truth. Hermes would have endorsed Words- 
worth’s apostrophe , 4 

Thou best philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage, thou eye among the blind, 

That, deaf and silent, read’st the eternal deep, 

Haunted forever by the eternal mind, — 

But the growing body, according to both Hermes and 
Wordsworth, causes forgetfulness and a separation from 
the Cosmos. 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 

Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy.* 

Similarly Hermes speaks of the child: 

Behold an infant’s soul, my son, that is not yet cut off from the 

4 Ode On Intimations, 110-113. 

• Ode On Intimations, 66-68. 
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world soul, because its body is still small and not yet come unto its 
full bulk. ... A thing of beauty altogether is such a soul to see, 
not yet befouled by body’s passions, still all but hanging from the 
Cosmic Soul! But when the body grows in bulk and draweth down 
the soul into its mass, then doth the soul cut off itself and bring 
upon itself forgetfulness, and no more shareth in the Beautiful and 
Good. And this forgetfulness becometh vice {The Key , 15). 

Though Coleridge knew the Hermetic books,® it is highly 
improbable that Wordsworth was acquainted with them. 
His debt to Hermes, assuming that it existed, was indirect, 
through Henry Vaughan, the Silurist. We know Words- 
worth possessed a copy of Vaughan’s Silex Scintillans 
(1650), and that the poem The Retreat contained in that 
volume was the immediate source of the mystical sense of 
the sanctity of childhood embodied in Wordsworth’s Ode 
on Intimations. The proof of Vaughan’s influence upon 
Wordsworth in writing the Ode Grosart has given in detail 
in his edition of Vaughan 7 and need not be repeated. 
It will be necessary, however, to establish a probability that 
Vaughan was himself acquainted with the Hermetic 
books. 

Such a probability is easily shown, even though the fact 
cannot be conclusively proved. In the seventeenth century 
nearly all intelligent men had at least heard of Hermes. 
Certainly those who, like Milton, were interested in phi- 
losophy could refer to “ thrice-great Hermes ” 8 with an 
assurance of being understood. 9 Especially popular was 

• Coleridge’s sonnet xvn beginning “Oft o’er my brain does that 
strange fancy roll ” expresses a belief in a prenatal life, and may 
have been in part due to the author’s reading of Hermes. The latter 
he mentions (letter to Thelwall, Nov. 19, 1796) as one of “my 
darling studies." 

T Henry Vaughan’s Works , in Fuller Worthies Library, Vol. n, pp. 
lxii-lxviii. 

* 71 Penseroso , 88. 

9 Hilton almost certainly had read the Hermetic books. 
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Hermes with the Rosicrucians, who venerated the Her- 
metic books almost as a sacred scripture. So great was 
their devotion to Hermes as to furnish a frequent theme 
for satire. Samuel Butler, for example, says of them : 

As for the Rosy-Cross philosophers, 

Whom you will have to be but sorcerers, 

What they pretend to, is no more 
Than Trismegistus did before, 

Pythagoras, old Zoroaster, 

And Apollonius their master : 

To whom they do confess they owe 
All that they do, and all they know.* 

To this cult Henry Vaughan’s twin brother Thomas, to 
whom he was devotedly attached, almost certainly belonged 
notwithstanding his emphatic denial. The Rosicrucian 
brotherhood is now known not to have been a society in the 
sense of an organization holding meetings, and possessing 
officers and a listed membership. It was simply a group 
of isolated individuals who held certain views in common, 
and this community of interests was their only bond of 
union. Thomas Vaughan’s interest in the Rosicrucian 
mysticism is attested by his writings. Besides a Preface 
he contributed to the translation (by an unknown hand) of 
Andrea’s Foma Fratemitatis, London, 1652, and intro- 
ductory verses for the English translation of Cornelius 
Agrippa’s Three Boohs of Occult Philosophy, London, 
1651, he wrote at least one book that identifies him 
as one of the Hermetic philosophers. This was the Magia 
Adamica: or The Antiquitie of Magic, and the Descent 
thereof from Adam downivards, proved. Whereunto is 
added a perfect and full Discoverie of the true Ccelum 
Terras, or the Magician's Heavenly Chaos, and first Matter 

"Hudibras, 2, 3, 661 ff. 
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of all Things, 1650. The books seem to have been widely 
read. We know that Oliver Cromwell owned a copy, and 
that Samuel Butler made it the basis of some of his satire 
of the Rosicrucians. 11 Since the Hermetic books were 
known, not only to the learned, but even to the less intelli- 
gent public of Vaughan’s time, and since he was inti- 
mately associated with men who, if not themselves mem- 
bers of the cult, were at least contributors to its thought, 
the identity of Vaughan’s ideas with those of the earlier 
mystics may most naturally be accounted for by assuming 
his acquaintance with the Hermetic literature. 

Unless a belief in the sacredness of childhood be credited 
to Vaughan as wholly original with him, we must assign 
its origin to the Hermetic books, for nowhere else in the 
literature of the ancient world is such a belief set forth. 
It certainly is not to be found in the classics. Both the 
Greeks and the Romans in the classical period, far from 
assigning to the child any special sacredness, even denied 
its right to live except at the whim of the parent. The 
practice of exposing children was general in Greece, and 
particularly so at Athens, as is shown by the frequent 
references of Aristophanes and Euripides to the practice. 
A striking example Euripides furnishes in The Phoenician 
Maidens, where at the beginning of the play Jocasta tells 
the story of the exposure of (Edipus. 12 At Rome infanti- 

“ Butler’s notes to Hudibraa in the edition of 1074 show not only a 
careful reading, but that Vaughan’s preposterous assertions regarding 
the antiquity of magic and the “ heavenly chaos,” furnished the basis 
for some of the gibes against the Kosicrucians in the character of 
Ralpho ( Hudibraa , i, 1, 531-532) . Moreover, Butler’s character of 
An Hermetic Philosopher ( Butler’s Remains , n, p. 226, Thyer’s 
edition) is obviously inspired by Vaughan’s book. 

a Way’s Translation, Vol. m, p. 346. 
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cide was a crying vice of the Empire. 13 Both Pliny 14 and 
Seneca J? defended it. 

There is some basis for the belief that the first recogni- 
tion of the rights of children in the ancient world came 
about as a result of the teaching of the Hermetic books. 
The first law in Rome designed to safeguard the lives of 
children was the famous edict of Constantine of May 12, 
315 A. D. This edict provided for the giving of state 
aid to parents too poor to rear their children. The inspirer 
of the edict was probably Lactantius, the noted rhetorician, 
teacher, and church-father, to whom Constantine had 
entrusted the education of his son Crispus. Lactantius 
had just written his work on The Divine Institutes, and 
had dedicated it to the Emperor. The latter was undoubt- 
edly familiar with its contents, which included an impas- 
sioned plea for the child’s right to live. 18 That Lactantius 
was an admirer of Hermes, and a student of the works of 
mysticism that were ascribed to him, is amply proved by 
the twenty-five references he makes to the Hermetic books. 
Of these references fifteen are paraphrases or assertions as 
to Hermetic beliefs, and ten are translations of passages 
in the Greek text Since all of these references and cita- 
tions are found in The Divine Institutes, it would appear 
indisputable that he had read the Hermetic books before 
writing that work, and that, therefore, an influence upon 
him of the Hermetic belief in the sacredness of childhood 
is not at all improbable. 

If the earliest legislation to protect the rights of chil- 
dren really was, as seems possible, inspired by the Her- 

“Lecky, European Morale, n, p. 27. 

u Natural History , iv, 29. 

"De Ira , v, 15. 

"Divine Institutes, Bk. 6, Chap. 20. 
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metic literature, we must credit also the whole modem 
reverence for childhood, of which Wordsworth’s poetry was 
only one of many expressions, in no small degree 17 to these 
books of mysticism, 

Edward Chauncey Baldwin. 


lT To ascribe it wholly to them would be, of course, absurd; for the 
reverence for childhood that came into modern life from the mystics 
was immensely strengthened by the teachings of Jesus. Unquestion- 
ably He lifted to a higher pflane our whole conception of childhood. 
By making the helplessness of children an emblem of the dependence 
of God’s people upon His love and care, Jesus threw a kind of halo 
over childhood itself that has reacted upon men’s thought of it. 
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IX.—' “ ACCORDING TO THE DECORUM OF 
’ THESE DAIES ” 

V 

In the winter of 1567-8 five gentlemen of the Inner 
Temple presented befor the queen a tragedy entitled 
Gismond of Salem® i 1 In 1591-2 Robert Wilmot, author 
of the fifth act, publisht a revision of the entire work under 
the name Tancred and Gisrmmd. 2 This was reprinted by 
Dodsley. The erlier version has cum down to us in two 
ms. copies, both in the British Museum: Hargrave 205 , 
knoen as H, and Landsdowne 786, knoen as L, the former 
dating from the third quarter of the sixteenth century, the 
latter from the end of the sixteenth or the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. L has been reprinted by Brandi 
in volume lxxx of Quellen und Forschungen and by Cun- 
liffe in his Early English Classical Tragedies . Renewed 
study of the work finds a stimulus in the recent publication 
of a fotografic reproduction of H in Farmer’s facsimile 
edition of The Old English Drama. 

( Why did Wilmot take the trubl to get out the new ver- 
/ sion? Not for public performance — he scornd that. In 
his address “ To the Worshipful and learned Societie, the 
Gentlemen Students of the Inner Temple, with the rest of 
his singular good friends, the Gentlemen of the Middle 
Temple, and to al other curteous readers,” he declares: 

I am now bold to present Gismund to your sights, and unto yours 
only, for therfore hay I conjured her, by the lov that hath bin these 24. 
yeres betwixt us, that she waxe not so proud of her fresh painting, 
to stragle in her plumes abrod, but to contein her selfe within the 
walles of your house; so I am sure she shal be safe from the 
tragedian tyrants of our time, who ar not ashamed to affirme that 

1 To be referd to in this paper as Q. of S. 

* To be referd to in this paper as T. and G. 
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ther can no amarous poeme flavour of any eharpnes of wit unlesse 
it be seasoned with scurrilous words. 


He even douted whether it was proper for him, as a mem- 
ber of the clergy, to undertake the task, not feeling certain 
what kind of witnes a work of such a nature wud be — 
whether for him or against him — on the day of judgment. 
It must therfor hav been a strong inducement that finally 
resolvd his mental conflict in favor of performing the task. 

It seems likely that he was prompted at this late date to 
issu a revision of Gismond, by the recent notabl production 
of The Misfortunes of Arthur by the gentlmen of Gray’s 
Inn; for ther seems to hav been a traditional rivalry be- 
tween that institution and the Inner Temple. In 1561-2 
the Inner Temple distinguish itself with the production of 
Qorboduc , the first regular tragedy in English an d the fir st 
English dramirto^ eriiplQy blank vem eT Jbor live years the 
unique position of this play remaind undisputed. When, 
however, in 1566, Gray’s Inn came out with Jocasta, the 
Inner Temple hastend to retriev its position and in the 
following year brot out Gismond of Sale me, in which, as in 
its first production, it shoed grater originality than its 
rival; for Jocasta was merely a free translation of a 
tragedy of the same name by Dolce. Morover, its plot 
bor a strong resemblance to that of Gorboduc . In both, 
the conflict between two brothers precipitates a tragedy 
which a parent — in one case the mother, in the other the 
father — attempts to avert. The yung Templars now dropt 
blank vers, apparently becaus this had been imitated in 
Jocasta , and sot their material in the new field of the 
Italian novella. They enjoyd the pre-eminence thus 
restord, for twenty years. Then in 1587-8, when plays 
of the purely Senecan type had ceast to be expected, Gray’s 
Inn came out with The Misfortunes of Arthur, the mate- 
rial drawn, as in Gorboduc, from mythical English his- 
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tory. Probably it was to offset the effect of this obsolete 
production, that the loyal Wilmot decided to publish his 
long-cherisht Gismond , alterd to suit the new taste. That 
he came under the influence of The Misfortunes of Arthur 
is proved by his attempt to divide the corus into four parts, 
each part to be sung by a different member. Such division 
was an innovation on the part of The Misfortunes of j 
Arthur. \ 

Before considering the alterations in Tancred and Gis- 
mund it is important to note a significant set of relations. 
There has been too much loose talk about the connections 
between the English Senecan plays and the popular drama. 
One prominent riter, speaking of The Spanish Tragedy, 
tels of its departure from the practis that had been folloed 
in Gorboduc and The Misfortunes of Arthur. Now The 
Spanish Tragedy preceded The Misfortunes of Arthur. 
Again, an eminent authority rites : " The Spanish Tragedy 
marks an advance on the strictly Senecan ghosts of Tancred 
and Gismund and The Misfortunes of Arthur .” Here, 
too, ther is the thotless implication that The Misfortunes 
of Arthur preceded The Spanish Tragedy; and besides, 
there is no gost in Tancred and Gismund, even assuming 
that the riter ment Gismond of Saleme. If we keep our 
dates distinctly in mind we ar imprest with sum interesting 
facts. The Spanish Tragedy, a play ritten for popular 
performance, was the first English tragedy to introduce 
the gost, and the scolarly authors of The Misfortunes of 
Arthur did not disdain to copy the innovation. There can 
be no dout of this, since Kyd had departed from Seneca in 
making the gost appear not only at the beginning of the 
play, but also at the end, and incidentally between the acts ; 
and in The Misfortunes of Arthur the gost appears also at 
the end, and the first portion of its final speech is modeld 
on the first portion of the final speech of the gost in The 
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Spanish Tragedy . The leeson taut here is that dramatic 
conditions had becum such that the popular theatre com- 
peld the attention even of scolars who douted the tecnical 
propriety of the popular play. 8 In other words, the popu- 
lar drama was becuming a standard ; and in the next few 
years the authority of this new standard must have grown 
in a positiv degree, so that in 1591 Wilmot believd that 
the way to commend his revision to the f avorabl opinion 
of the exclusiv aristocratic and learned audience he had 
chosen for himself, was to announce on the title page that 
the play was “ newly revived and polished according to 
the decorum of these daies.’ 7 Let us investigate the extent 
of his revision* 


The change in the later version that instantly strikes 
our attention is that of versification. With certain explain- 
abl exceptions, the rime, in which all of the earlier version 
is ritten, is dropt for heroic blank verse ; for Marlowe had 
settid once for al that this was the proper medium of tragic 
expression. The two speeches of Cupid (i, i and hi, i), 
Lucrece’s report of Gismund’s condition (hi, ii), Renu- 
chio’s report of the execution of Guiszard, and the coruses, 
remain in rime. These ar not considerd an integral part 
of the play. The speeches of Cupid ar merely prologs, 
while those of Lucrece and Renuchio correspond to the 
messenger’s speech in classical tragedy. Indeed Renuchio 
is designated in H “ Rednuccio the messenger.” 

The other mecanical changes in the play ar dictated 
generally by a desire to make the play better adapted to 
stage production ; for altho he profest himself averse to a 
performance in a public theater, yet he wud have been 


happy to see a privat production. In his dedication to 


• Kyd himself was an admirer at hart of the strictly Senectfn type, 
as proved by his subsequent association with the Countess of Kps- 
broke’s coterie, and his translation of Garnier’s Com4lie. \ 
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Lady Mary Peter and Lady Anne Gray he assures these 
“ worshipful ladies ” that such a thing wud not be expen- 
siv. A variation in Cupid’s opening speech shows that lie 
riter had the spectator in mind : 

Meanwhile, sit still, and here I shall you show etc. 
and the revised epilog closes with the line : 

Now draw the curtens for our scene is done. 

The stage directions in the original version are sum- 
times naivly impractical. Such ar usually alterd in the 
revision. The alterations generally indicate that Wilmot 
studiusly sot to improve the dramatic effectivness of his 
scenes. They ar mor minute and aim at concreteness. 
They reveal a preference for fulness, variety, and move- 
ment on the stage. Sumtimes caracters ar brot on merely 
to be sent off, thus to increas the movement. These quali- 
ties ar in contrast to the ideals of the Senecan model, which 
aimd at simplicity and dignity. Compare with the corre- 
sponding directions in T. and 0., the directions in 0. of 8 . 
at the following points : i, i, 1 ; i, end ; ii, 1 ; iii, 1 ; iii, end ; 
ii, ii, 1 ; iii, iii, 1 ; iii, end ; iv, i, 1 ; i, end ; iv, 1 ; v, ii, 84. 

There is an attempt at mor advanst tecnic. In the 
earlier version ther ar two confidantes — Lucrece, Tancred’s 
sister, in the second act, and Claudia, a “ woman of Gie- 
mond’s privie chamber,” in the third act. It was a 
Senecan rule that the confidante of the female protagonist 
shud be her nurse. Apparently the author of Act n and 
the author of Act in had not cum to an agreement about 
the observance of this rule; the latter, it seems, insisting 
on conceding to it to the extent of making the confidante 
a subordinat. Wilmot simply dropt Claudia and assined 
her share to Lucrece. 

In 0. of S. (ii, i) Gismund merely complains to her 
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aunt, Lucrece, about her continued widohood and her 
ignorance of her father’s intentions. In T. and G. she 
confesses, in quite a natural manner, that she is in love, 
and with one of the nobles at the cort. This constitutes 
quite an improvement in the exposition of the plot. 

A similar improvement is effected by Wilmot when, in 
Act n, scene ii, he introduces Guiszard, Gismund’s lover, 
together with the two remaining caracters of the play. 
The three ar brot on as mutes. To be sure, he mite hav 
don stil better by creating an interest in them. As it is, 
the best that is accomplisht is that when Guiszard subse- 
quently appears as the lover, we remember having seen 
him befor. 

In G . of 8. entrances and exits, and openings and 
closings of scenes, ar mecanically contrived. Generally a 
caracter cums on, speaks his piece, and goes off without 
any mor ado. In T . and G. they ar mor thotfully man- 
aged, and the stif rigidity of the original is softened by 
the introduction of appropriat transitions, and an effort at 
“ shading off,” as Furnivall wud cal it. To a certain 
extent the stage directions cited abuv serv to indicate this. 
Other illustrations folio. 

The original play opens with caracteristic abruptness. 
Cupid cums down from the “ heven ” and begins : 

Loe, I, in shape that seems unto your sight etc . 

We can almost picture him making a preparatory bow. In 
the revision ther precedes a wel conceivd introductory line 
that shades off naturally : 

There rest my chariot on the mountaine tops. 

At the end of i, iii of G. of S. Tancred and Gismund 
go off for no other reason than that the author has ritten 
no mor for them to say. In T. and G. a motiv is supplied 
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for their departure, and for leaving behind Gismund’s 
four maidens, who ar to act as corus. 

In ii, i, 76 of 0. of 8. Lucrece dismisses Gismund, who 
exits without saying a word. In T. and 0., Gismund exits 
with parting speech, to which Lucrece responds: 

0%8. I leave you to the fortune of my atarree. 

Luc. The heavens I hope will favor your request. 

In 0. of 8. Lucrece, left on the stage, soliloquizes and 
decides to interview Tancred, who then makes an oppor- 
tune appearance, as in the Roman plays. In T. cmd G. 
we are prepared for Tancred’s appearance by a remark of 
Lucrece: 

I heard it said 

He meanes this evening in the parke to hunt; 

Here will I wait attending his approach. 

In 0. of 8. Lucrece, finishing her soliloquy, addresses 
Tancred without any greeting or preparation of any sort. 
In T. and 0 . this puppet-like arrangement is don away 
with. As Tancred enters with his companions, redy for 
the hunt, he cals out: 

Uncouple all our hounds: Lords to the chase: 
then seeing Lucrece, he says to her: 

Faire sister Lucre, what's the newes with you? 

and thus the scene continues naturally. 

In 0. of 8. Lucrece delivers her speech, Tancred re- 
sponds with a longer speech, and then, for the sake of 
the formal ending of the scene, Lucrece accompanies the 
King into the palace, even tho ther ar three good reasons 
why she shud not: Tancred has been violently disturbd 
by her report of his dauter’s desire to wed, she has no 
business in the palace, and she has to return immediatly 
to meet Gismund, who enters upon their exit. In T. and O. 
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Tancred turns irritably to his companions with the de- 
mand: 

Return the chase; we have been chac’d enough — 

and exits with them, leaving Lucrece on the stage. 

In n, iii of the older version Lucrece reports the un- 
favorabl result of her interview with the king on behalf 
of Gismund, and when she is thru, Gismund formally pro- 
ceeds to deliver her reply, without any sort of transition. 
In T. and G. her respons is introduced with words that ar 
effectiv not only as a transition, but also in that they giv 
the speaker personality: 

Ois, Deare Aunt, I have with patient eares indurde 
The hearing of my fathers hard behest: 

The closing of n, iii in the later version is made apt by 
having Gismund beg Lucrece for consolation and moral 
support, which the latter promises. 

The opening of ra, iii in T. and G. exemplifies an in- 
teresting device for dramatic effectivness. In G. of 8 . 
Guiszard steps out on the stage and proceeds with his 
soliloquy. In the revision he cums on with Julio and 
Renuchio, and we lem at once that he is in a disturbd state 
of mind, for he turns to his companions and begs them to 
leav him to himself. Thus we ar made curius to hear what 
is on his mind. 

The same device (of bringing caracters on as an excuse 
for sending them off) is employ d at the opening of iv, i 
and rv, iii of the revised version. The latter opens with 
Tancred saying: 

Renugio depart; leave us alone. 

In 0. of 8. this scene consists of two speeches. Tancred 
rebukes Gismund, and she replies and departs. In T. and 
0. her exit is preceded by a brisk dialog that serrs to 
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heat Tancred’s rage, and so justifies, dramatically, his sub- 
sequent relentless conduct. The last words ar : 

Tom. Begone. 

Returns unto thy chamber. 

Qia. I wil goe. 

In G. of 8 . (v, i), when Renuchio has finisht telling 
the corus the story of Guiszard’s execution, he walks over 
to Gismund’s chamber and begins abruptly : “ Thy father, 
o Queene,” etc. In T. and 0. ther is a transition. After 
his narrativ he asks the corus : 

Where is the Prinoesse chamber? 

Chorus. ho where she comes. 

Wilmot, in his zeal for natural transition, forgot that 
Renuchio cud not be ignorant of the wherabouts of Gis- 
mund’s chamber. Besides that he was capten of the gard, 
he had once befor gon ther to fetch her. 

A similar transition is supplied at the opening of v, iii. 

In 0. of 8. Gismund’s life cums to an abrupt termina- 
tion. After dictating the epitaf she says no mor and the 
direction reads: Oismond dyeth. In T. and 0. her last 
words ar: 

And so vaine world, farewell. 

My speech is painefull, and mine eie-sight failes. 

In the revised version an attempt is made to break up 
long speeches, or to shorten them. Lucrece’s appeal to 
Tancred in ii, ii is an exampl. The original of thirty- 
two and a half lines is broken in two by an excited dialog, 
and the two parts ar shortend. 

Similarly, in the folloing scene, Lucrese’s report of 
her interview with Tancred is broken in two by a dra- 
matically apt interruption by Gismund, that creates in- 
terest in her personality, and makes us realize that the 
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speech is being addrest to a particular individual, who is 
listening to it: 

Luorece. Tikis is his final resolution. 

Oia. A resolution that resolves my bloud 
Into the ice-sie drops of Lethes flood. 

An excellent exampl of abbreviation is found at the end 
of iv, ii. In Q. of 8. we read : 

Tan . This must you doe: this se you doe in hast. 

Julio . Both this and ells what your grace thinketh good 
I shall obeie as long as life doth last. 

In T. cmd 0 . the second line of Julio’s respons is dropt, 
rendering it mor soldier-like, and, therefor, mor effectiv 
dramatically. 

In the same scene (11. 89 ff.) the question, “ Shall I 
destroie them bothe?,” is elaborated into six lines in 0. 
of S. In T. and 0. the elaboration is dropt completely; 
and that the alteration was not made merely for the sake 
of brevity is indicated by the fact that the succeeding for- 
fceen lines ar amplified into thirty-six, to depict Tancred’s 
mental conflict. Other instances of a speech being length- 
end ar Gismund’s defense, in iv, iii, and Tancred’s rebuke 
to Guiszard, in iv, iv. In each case the speech is consider- 
ably alterd and renderd mor vigorus. 

Ther ar other alterations making for dramatic effectiv- 
ness. Cupid’s complaint in i, i, is made mor concrete and 
vivid by the addition of four lines : 

A brat, a bastard, and an idle boy, 

A rod, a staffe, a whip to beate him out, 

And to be sicke of love, a childish toy — 

These are mine honors now the world about. 

Near the end of the same speech six lines ar added as an 
address to the allegorical figures, which ar visibly presented 
in the revision, making them activ participants in the 
action. 
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Act v, originally pend by Wilmot himself, is made to 
undergo the most radical changes. Here he seemd to feel 
most liberty to express himself. Scene one, to be sure, 
remains merely a frank imitation of the conventional dia- 
log, in Latin tragedy, between the messenger and the corus. 
But after that the act becums a praisworthy attempt to 
depict human caracter and emotion. At the very opening 
of Scene two, Wilmot hastens to correct an ingenuus incon- 
sistency. In the first scene Benuchio had announced his 
determination to depart the moment he has deliverd his 
message, with Guiszard’s hart, to Gismund, so as not to 
witness her anguish ; yet, in 0. of 8 . he remains til line 
twenty-four. In T. and 0 . Gismund receive the message 
and graciusly dismisses Renuchio with a gift 

A passage (11. 28-33) in which Gismund declaims 
against the cruelty that has forst her to see her lovers hart 
with her own eyes, is replaced by these lines: 

Yet in this wound I see mine owne true love. 

And in this wound thy magnanimitie, 

And in this wound I see thy constanoie. 

Go, gentle hart, go reet thee in thy tombe; 

Receiv this token at thy last farewell : 

She kisses it 

Thine owne true heart anon will follow thee. 

Which panting hasteth for thy companie. 

The three successiv lines beginning with the same frase 
suggest the influence of Tambtirlaine ; 4 kissing the cup 
containing her luverVhart is a theatrical tuch; and the 
two lines following ar dramatic and hav human interest. 

4 The same influence is suggested by four lines in Cupid’s speech 
(m, i) in T. and G.: 

Thus love shall make worldlings to know his might 
thus love shall force great princes to obey; 

Thus love shall daunt each proud rebelling sprite, 
thus love shall wreake his wrath on their decay. 
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Theatrical effectivness is also attaind a littl farther on, 
in T. and O., wher Qismund is made to remove the orna- 
ments from her hair, letting it stream wildly in the wind. 

When she is about to take the poison, in T . and 0., the 
corns, individually, plead with her to desist, but she finally 
silences them with the words : 

(My mind is setled; you with these vain words, 

Withhold me hut to long from my desire. 

Depart ye to my chamber. 

Insted of obeying her command, however, they declare, 
" We wil hast to tel the king hereof,” and depart into the 
palace insted of Gismund’s chamber. On their departure 
Gismund quietly remarks: 

I will prevent 

Both you and him. Lo here, this harty draught, 

The last that in this world I mean to tast, 

Dreadlesse of death, mine Earle, I drink to thee. 

Wud it be extravagant, on the strength of the situation in 
general and the last line in particular, to believ that ther 
was a conscius relation between Gismund and Juliet? 

Compared with T. and 0 ., the development of the re- 
mainder of this scene in 0 . of 8 . is tame — one short speech 
by Tancred and Gismund each, another short speech by 
Tancred, then a long speech by Gismund, ending with her 
deth, and folloed by Tancred’s lamentation. In T. and 0 . 
father and dauter becum startlingly human. An attempt 
is made to utilize the theatrical and emotional possibilities 
of the truly tragic situation. The accomplishment, per- 
haps, does not mesure up to the attempt, but in this dis- 
cussion we ar primarily interested in the attempt. 

Greater emfasis is laid on paternal and filial tenderness. 
For instance, 0 King becums Oh father. King, and 0 my 
daughter becums Oh my sweetheart . 
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In 0 . of 8. Gismund not only requests that she be buried 
in one tomb with her luver, but she even dictates the epitaf 
eternizing their star-crost luv. In T. and 0. she merely 
requests that they be buried together; Tancred himself 
givs commands to J ulio to “ engrave some Royall Epitaph 
of love ” upon their tomb. 

In 0 . of S . Gismund givs her thanks befor making her 
request, so that she dies with startling abruptness after 
dictating the epitaf. In T. and 0. the order is reverst, 
and Gismund can appropriatly ad: 

And so, vaine world, farewel. 

My speech is painefull, and mine eie-sight failes. 

thus rendering her deth les artificial. Besides, her deth 
pangs ar described by her father. Indeed, Wilmot makes 
much mor of Tancred’s lamentation in T. and 0. than in 
0. of 8. 

In 0. of S. Tancred, in his lamentation, declares his 
intention to take his life in the tomb of the luvers after 
he has seen them properly buried. But by 1591 Kyd and 
Marlowe had made scenes of violence and bloodshed popu- 
lar on the stage, so it behooved Wilmot to folio the fashion. 
In the revised version, therfor, Tancred determins to slay 
himself then and ther. So he calls Julio and makes him 
swear on his thi to execute Gismund’s last wish, and to 
bury him in the same tomb with the lovers. Julio finds it 
his duty to importune his king to desist; so opportunity 
is afforded for another exampl of brisk dialog, which only 
servs to intensify Tancred’s purpos. He commands Julio 
not to interfere lest that he “ make up the fourth to fill 
this Tragedie,” and then deliberately puts out his eyes, as 
gilty participants in the calamity. 5 He further justifies 

1 In having Tancred put out his eyes befor killing himself, Wilmot 
imitated Frederigo Asinari, who, in 1576, had ritten a tragedy on the 
same subject. 
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this apparently superfluus act of self-torture as a fitting 
preparativ for the jumey down to the relm of darkness 
on which he was about to embark. This horrible scene, 
which the audience is made to witness, is preceded by a 
word picture hardly less revolting. 

In T. and 0. Tancred’s last words befor applying the 
sord to himself : “ Daughter, I come,” serv as a very ef- 
fectiv termination to the play; but they ar hardly con- 
sistent when we remember that only a moment ago he told 
us that he was embarking for the land of “ everlasting 
night” He shud not expect to find his dauter ther. Be- 
sides, Gismund herself haSTinfonnd us that she was pass- 
ing “ to the pleasant land of love, where heavenly love im- 
mortall flourisheth.” However, since Wilmot’s effort was 
a laudabl one, we must be charitabl with him when the 
very eagerness of his effort causes him to trip up. 

Even the corus is made to undergo significant changes. 
In Q. of 8. it consists of four “ gentlemen of Salerne ” ; 
in T. and 0 . of four handmaids of Gismund. As such 
they can be, and ar, made participants in the action. They 
engage in dialog with the caracters, as in Seneca. But 
they do mor than that. They act as caracters themselves. 
They receiv orders which they obey or disobey, as the 
action demands. They cum out with Gismund, and stay 
behind by order of Tancred. When they try to interfere 
with Gismund’s plans of suicide, she commands them to 
retire to her chamber ; but they openly disobey her and run 
to the palace to inform the king of her intentions. 

Ther remain to be considerd certain additions that must 
be lookt upon as doutful. These ar the dum shos preced- 
ing each of the last four acts, and three indicated incidental 
songs, distributed amongt he first three acts. Neither H 
nor L includes them or any reference to them. Brandi 
believs they wer absent in the original performance. At 
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any rate it may be considerd a certenty that the dum shoe 
as we hav them, wer not part of the original performance. 
We ar forst to this conclusion by two pieces of evidence; 
namely, the absence of a dum sho befor the first act, and 
the content of the dum sho befor the third act. 

In place of a dum sho befor Act I, Wilmot alterd the 
first scene in such a way as to make it a typical dum sho, 
only vocalized. This he accomplisht by presenting visibly 
the allegorical figures that ar named in the original ver- 
sion, and having them take part in the action. It does not 
seem likely that he wud hav dropt a dum sho to do this. 
A mor reasonabl explanation is afforded by the nature of 
the four dum shos we hav. They ar a departure in their 
kind. Wilmot had lernd that the drama must be con- 
crete, so insted of being allegorical introductions, they 
carry on the action from one act to the other, presenting 
scenes that ar supposed to be enacted off stage, the caracters 
being those that appear in the play. Indeed, the spec- 
tacles befor the second, fourth, and fifth acts mite redily be 
made integral parts of those acts, respectivly, by giving the 
participants speech. Of course ther was no room for a 
performance of this kind befor the first act. Apparently, 
therfor, Wilmot, having composed dum shoe for the other 
acts, decided to giv the first act a substitute by altering its 
first scene in the manner explaind. 

The evidence afforded by the dum sho preceding the 
third act is incontrovertibl ; for its content fits the text of 
1591, but not that of 1567. 

The problem of the three songs is no less puzzling. In 
the first place, the text of not one of the songs is given. 
In the next place, ther is an addition to the text in each 
case to introduce the song. In the third place, the authors 
frank comment on the first song is: Quae mihi cwntio non- 
dum occurrit. If ther wer no mor evidence to be con- 
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siderd, it wud be reasonabl to infer that the songs wer not 
part of the original version. But the puzzle is sprung on 
us by the stage direction that is supposed to folio the third 
song. It reads: 

After the song, which was by report very sweetly repeated of the 
Chorus , Luorece departeth into Osmund* s chamber. 

Ar we to understand by this that a song had really been 
sung at the performance ? If so why is not the text given ? 
The second song, too, if it had ever been composed, wud 
surely hav been printed, for it was supposed to be a glori- 
fication of Elizabeth. Besides, an argument that favors 
the presence of dum shos in 0. of 8., namely, that they ar 
present in Oorboduc and Jocasta, wud favor the absence 
of songs. Their inclusion does not accord with the Sene- 
can model. It seeems likely that Wilmot provided for 
them in his revision, under the influence of the popular 
theater. 

A redily notisabl difference between the erlier and the 
later version is the presence in the latter of no less than 
six specimens of brisk dialog, wheras ther is only one in the 
former.® While these specimens wer undoutedly inspired 
by a desire for animation and excitement, yet we must not 
welcum them too warmly, for in one sense they ment the 
opposit of progress. They all belong to one conventional 
pattern — non other than the classical stichomyth. Even 
here we can probably trace the immediat influence of 
The Misfortunes of Arthur, which presented numerus 
examples of stichomythic dialog. It is likely that Wil- 
mot’s ear did not distinguish the unnatural tone in the 
type he was using. Be this as it may, that he frankly 
realized that he was imitating what he knew to be a clas- 
sical model, is proved by the fact that in the stichomyth 

• In G. of B., i, Hi. In T. and G., I, iii; n, ii; iv, iii, iv; v, ii, iii. 
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in v, iii he introduces a reference to Jove, while thruout 
the rest of the play he is at pains to eliminate classical 
theology. However, these stichomyths do help to break up 
the monotony of the discourses and to accelerate the motion 
of the play ; so we may hail them as improvements. Per- 
haps Wilmot wud hav preferd to imitate the mor natural 
tragic dialog developt in contemporary tragedies, if he had 
been able to read them in print ; but they wer as yet acces- 
sibl only in the theater, and as a makeshift, ther was suffi- 
cient resemblance between the Senecan stichomyth and the 
one line antithetic dialog caracteristic of the period . 7 

The alterations thruout the play ar, on the hole, care- 
fully made. The patches and seams ar not glaringly 
obvius. In three instances, however, Wilmot nodded, and 
the result in each case is an absurd inconsistency. To one 
of these, attention has been cald abuv. In the other two 
instances the contradiction is even mor palpabl. They 
occur in iii, iii, and iv, ii. 

When Wilmot came to revise hi, iii, the length of Guis- 
zard’s soliloquy made him lose the drift. Certain lines 
causd him to becom imprest with the singularly dramatic 
nature of the situation; namely, that these two passionat 
luvers had never spoken of their luv to each other; so that 
insted of merely intimating the fact by the words, " as it 
appereth by prefe of her gestures!* he burst out in an 
expression of the wonder of it al : 

Heavens, "have ye seen, or hath the age of man seen 
Recorded sucdK.a myracle ae this? 

In equall love two noble harts to frame, 

That never spake orifc with another’s blisse! 

V 

Yet befor the end of the speech he forgot about this 

T One example of stichomythia in gen pin Senecan style is found in 
Shakspere : 1 Henry VI, TV, v, 34*43. 
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“myracle,” and made the occasion when Gismund gave him 
the cane containing the letter, a dance, during which Gis- 
mund whispers luv, frankly and prettily offering to sur- 
render herself to Guiszard, giving him not only the cane, 
but also a “ golden tresse ” from her “ alluring lockes.” 

In iv, ii of 0. of 8. Tancred enters alone and in a soli- 
loquy reports the scene of intemperat luv he had witnest 
between Gismund and Guiszard. Then calling Julio, he 
commands him to apprehend the gilty erl, adding: 

what is his fawlt neither shall yon enquire, 
nor I can now declare. 

In T. and 0 . Tancred enters with Julio and Renuchio; 
so he tels his story to them, introducing it with the words: 

Heare me, my friends; but as ye love your lives, 

Replie not to me ; hearken and stand amaz’d. 

Yet, at the end of the scene, when Tancred orders Julio to 
arrest Guiszard, Wilmot forgot to omit the king’s refusal 
to giv an explanation. He even alterd part of it to im- 
prove the rythm, changing “ nor I can now declare ” to 
“ Nor list we to disclose.” 

A comparison between the two versions givs evidence of 
the improved staging conditions that had developt during 
the interim. The original play cals for a setting, to a cer- 
ten extent resembling that of the medieval stage, while the 
revision cals for the regular Shaksperean stage. 

When Renuchio, in v, i of 0. of S . finishes telling his 
story to the corus, the stage direction reads : 

Renuchio delivereth the cup to Gismund in her chamber — 

and the dialog between Renuchio and Gismund folios. 
In T. and G ., on the other hand, the direction reads : 

Gismund commeth out of heb chamber, to tohom Renuchio deliv- 
ereth his cup , saying. 
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Likewise in v, iii (v, ii in H), the king, having been 
informd that Gismund has taken poison, enters, and the 
direction reads: 

Tanored cometh out of the palace. 

Bfe speaks four lines; then we read: 

Tanored entereth into gismonds chamber — 

and we witness the scene between father and dying dauter. 
As Gismund expires, Tancred exclaims: 

0 me, alas! now do the cruell paines 
of cursed death my dere dawghter bereave. 

Alas, whie byde I here? The sight constraines 
me, woefull man, thi$ wofull place to leave . 

and the stage direction is: 

Tancred cometh owt of gis : chamber . 

Then folios Tancred’s final lamentation. 

In T. and 0 on the other hand, Gismund, having cum 
out of her chamber to meet Kenuchio, remains out, so that 
her father does not need to enter her chamber to find her. 

It must be observd that the difference is confined to one 
scene. 8 The play, in both versions, is enacted on what the 
directions designate as a the stage,” except that in 0. of 8. 
v, ii, save for four lines, it is enacted within Gismund’s 
chamber. It is evident that up to v, ii the interior of Gis- 
mund’s chamber is not visibl. Caracters repeatedly make 
their exit by entering therein. Apparently at the opening 
of v, ii, a curten is drawn, revealing the princess’ chamber, 
furnisht at least with a cupbord or an equivalent piece of 
furniture, for a direction in H reads : 

now goes she to some cupp horde or place wher the vyoll of poison ys 
and takes yt and sayes: 

• Two scenes, according to the division in L . 
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When Wilmot revised the play he realized that here was 
an awkward succession of scenes to handl on a stage pre- 
senting a single locality, so he dodged the difficulty by 
having his heroin do the les natural thing of committing 
suicide on the “ stage ” insted of her own room. 9 Here 
she takes the vial of poison out of her pocket. 

If Gismund’s chamber > t£as > situated in the back of the 
stage, which is wher it most naturally wud be, then it cor- 
responded to the “ inner stage 77 of the later theater. 

The differences between G. of S. and T . and G. thus far 
indicated, ar of a mecanical nature, concernd with the 
matter of the play, therfor easy to discover. Less simpl, 
but not less important, is the task of tracing the differences 
in the spirit. Yet even here we hav sum tangibl evidence 
to gide us. The gentlemen of the ins of cort lookt upon 
dramatic composition as a scolarly intellectual amusement, 
and as a practis useful from the didactic standpoint. 
Hence the material of a play mite be anything that cud 
be fitted into the recognized Senecan mold, and be made 
to teach the desired lesson. Thus in G . of 8 ., altho the 
play is ritten for a modern audience, and the story is a 
modem one, and the caracters hav modem names, yet the 
religion and the moral standards ar those of Seneca. When 
Wilmot revised the play he felt that the drama must in- 
terest itself in life for its own sake. Accordingly he 
pruned out classical theology and substituted Christian for 
pagan ethics. 10 The caracters no longer cal upon Roman 
gods. On the contrary, when Tancred imposes an oath 
upon Julio, he folios the exampl of the patriarchs Abraham 

•It may not be amis to call attention to the fact that Shakepere, 
too, was confronted by a similar difficulty in Julius Ccfsot , m, i. 
Apparently he met it with no mor skil than the author of T . and G. 

“The fact that he retaind the classical machinery in the figures 
of Cupid and the furies strengthens rather than weakens the point. 

9 
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and Jacob, and has his servant lay his rite hand upon 
his thi. 

In the erlier version, Gismund’s conception of life after 
deth is indicated in the folloing (v, ii, 75) : 

But let us dye: 

for in such sort it likes us to assay 
to passe down to the paled ghostes of hell, 
and 'there enioye my love whom thus my sire 
wold not permitt in earth with me to dwell. 

This pagan conception is changed in T. and 0 . to a Chris- 
tian, neo-Platonic conception: 

Now passe I to the pleasant land of love, 

Where heavenly love immortall flourisheth. 

In O. of 8. the corue, at the end of hi, iii, informs us 
that 

. . . seldome times is Cupide wont to send 
unto a Joiefull love a Joiefull end. 

This pagan idea is made “ moral ” in the revision by the 
substitution of a single word, so that it reads : 

. . . seldome times is Cupid wont to send 
Unto an idle love a ioyfull end. 

In G. of 8. (iv, i) Megaera cums as the spirit of revenge, 
sent by Pluto at the request of Gismond’s deceast husband, 
who 

. . . prayed due paine for her that thus hath lost 
due care of him. 

In T. and G . this husband 

. . . praied due paine for her, that thus hath lost 
All care of him and of her chastitie. 

Wilmot was so anxius in his revision to emfasize Gis- 
mond’s crime of unchastity, for the sake of dramatic 
justis, as wel as to make the play les pagan, that he 
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inserted a line having nothing to rime with, at the same 
time making the sentence structure incoherent. He him- 
self, in his prefatory address, affirms a didactic purpos, 
declaring that his play agrees with those of Beza and 
Buchanan in “ commending vertue, detesting vice, and 
lively deciphering their overthrow that suppresse not their 
unruely affections.” It may be askt whether Gismund, 
who, from the moral standpoint, is a woman of sin, whose 
conduct is an exampl of abominable vice, is presented 
in such a way as to be detested by the reader or spectator. 
Decidedly not. From first to last our sympathy is always 
with her. And so is the author’s. In the “ argument ” 
appended to the original version the sinful luvers suffer no 
reproach, but we ar told that Tancred slew himself “ with 
his owne hand, to the reproche of his own and terror of 
others crueltie” In the revision the point is made even 
mor clear, the passage being alterd to read : " to his owne 
reproch, and the terror of all other hard hearted fathers ” 
Apparently, then, the moral lesson of the play is a warning 
to fathers not to deal harshly with sinful dauters. 

Likewise, the third sonnet appended to the original 
version, and retaind in the revision, speaks very approv- 
ingly of the luv of Gismund and Guiszard, but concerning 
the king it says: 

The king pTayes pardon of his cruel! hest 
and for amends desireth yt may suffice 
that with his blood he teacheth now the rest 
of fond fathers that thei in kynder wise 
entreat the jewells wher ther comfort lies. 

To make this admonition mor effectiv, Wilmot, in the 
revision even incorporated it in the play, putting it into 
the mouth of Tancred himself, and, save for the final 
dramatic apostrofe to Gismund, making it the last word 
of the play: 
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Now, fathers, learn by me ; 

Be wise, be warnde to use more tenderly 
The iewels of your ioyes. Daughter, I come. 

In the prefatory address to the gentlemen of the Inner 
and the Middl Tempi, he speaks of the luv he has enter- 
taind for Gismund for twenty-four years ; and even Webbe, 
in his epistl to Wilmot, urges him to print the play, for 
otherwise he wud “ defraud sweete Gismund of a famous 
eternities Webbe’s caracterization of Gismund may be 
taken as an indication of a representativ attitude toward 
the heroin and her history. 

Finally, Wilmot’s protestations of a didactic aim takes 
on a humorus aspect when, in recommending the work to 
the worshipful ladies to whom he dedicates it, he speaks 
of the refreshing effect that the perusal of a mournful play 
with a moral lesson has during weary winter. Plainly, 
Wilmot’s asseveration of a moral purpos was hypocritical. 
It was stil demanded by convention, 11 and in his own case 
was rendered imperativ by his position as a clergyman. 

One must not bring this discussion to a close without 
including certen other passages which hav an indirect 
bearing on the central aim of this comparison, in that they 
giv evidence of the alertness with which the authors folloed 
the literary movements of the day. 

When G. of 8. was composed the Petrarchistic vogue in 
France was still activ, tho its best fruits had alredy been 
ripend by the Pleiade. The most common of the con- 
ventional themes of this vogue — the suffering caused the 
passionat luver by the disdain of the lady — is alluded to in 
the corns at the end of the fourth act. The corns admon- 
ishes us against passionat luv, promising us that “ he that 
doth in vertue his ladie serve, ” does not find 

“On this subject, see the present riter’s Literary Criticism from 
the Elizabethan Dramatists , pp. 3 ff. 
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. . . his lief or death in her one sight, 
as pleaseth her to smile, or ells to frowne, 
that holdes his hart, ne writes his wofxdl taxes 
to move to pitie or pluck adowne 
her stonie mynd which yelds as to the seas 
the rockie cliefe that standeth on the shore. 

And manie a time the guarden of ther lov 
re pen ten ce is. 

An exampl of the rite kind of luv is afforded by Petrarch 
and Laura: 

So whilome did the learned Tuscan serve 
his chast ladie and glorie was ther end. 

The first of these passages is omitted in the revision, 
but its place is taken by an exposition of the ideal luv, the 
conception of which had been developt by Renascence Pla- 
tonism : 

The love of vertue in thy ladies lookes, 

The love of vertue in her learned talke, 

This love yields matter for etemall bookes. 

This intiseth him abroad to walke, 

There to invent and write new rondelaies 
Of learned conceit . Her fancies to allure 
To vaine delights, such humors he allaies, 

And sings of vertue and her garments pure. 

In the fifth act, also, ther is a pertinent reference in- 
serted by Wilmot. When Gismund takes the poison she 
remarks : 

Now passe I to the pleasant land of love, 

Where heavenly love immortall flourisheth. 

If we remember that up to the year in which Wilmot 
issued his revision, Petrarchism had made its appearance 
in England in only three widely separated and compara- 
tivly unimportant publications , 12 we can realize how much 

u Tottel’s Miscellany , 1557; Spenser's translations from Petrarch 
and DuBellay, 1569; Watson’s Hekatompothia, 1582. The English 
sonnetteering vogue began with the publication of Sidney’s Astrophel 
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alive he was to contemporary literary currents, and, ther- 
for, how sensitiv he must hav been to the “ decorum ” of 
his day. 

It wud be easy to exaggerate the importance of these 
two versions for our knowledg of the development of the 
Elizabethan drama. If we had no extant plays ritten, say, 
between 1585 and 1595, their importance wud be consid- 
erabl. But we hav The Spanish Tragedy and we hav 
Tamburlaine ; so we kno the direction taken by the dra- 
matic forces of the time. Indeed, if we had only Tattered 
and Oismund to depend on, we shud hav a very erroneus 
conception of the typical English play of 1591; for the 
original was not a popular play and the revision was not 
intended for popular performance. The valu of T. and G. 
to the student lies only in its variations from G . of S . 
The exampl of a scolar, prompted to literary activity ap- 
parently by a desire to enhance the honor of the Inner 
Tempi, and avowing his contempt for the public theater, 
falling, nevertheless, into the irresistible grip of that thea- 
ter, is an eloquent lesson on the vitality of the dramatic 
forces of the period. 

Davxd Klein. 


and Stella, 1591. For a fuller treatment of this matter see the pres- 
ent riter’s “ Foreign Influence on Shakespeare’s Sonnets ” in the 
Sewanee Rev., vol. xm. 
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Hermann Kirchner, 1 son of Joachim Kirchner, was 
bom November 11, 1562 at Hersfeld in Hessen. As a 
youth he was sent to Copenhagen to live with his brother, 
and there in the Ducal Library he began his higher studies. 
Thence he went to Rostock, and in 1587 to Marburg, sup- 
plied with recommendations from Chrytaeus, the historian, 
to the poet and dramatist, Aegidius Hunnius, who was 
until 1592 Professor of Theology in Marburg. 

Between 1590 and 1594, which latter year marks the 
triumph of his poetical career, originated most of the 
works on which his fame as a poet rested among his con- 
temporaries. Though during this period he nominally 
devoted himself to the study of law and history, he is 
mentioned as “ Musae et Astreae Studiosus,” iand he signs 
himself “ Poeta et L. L. Candidatus,” or merely “ Poeta.” 
On the reputation of the productions of these years he is 
associated by Lotichius with the poets Eobanus Hessus, 
Cordus, and Paganus. In the Laurea Doctoralis, a collec- 
tion of Latin congratulatory verses written by friends and 
admirers, he is placed with Cordus, Paganus, and Frisch- 
lin. It would seem that his fame as a poet was well 

*For Kirchner see (1) Job. Kessler, EhrengedacktnUss und Ohriat- 
liche Leichpredigt bey dem . . . BegrdbnUss . . . Hermann* Kirch- 
neri . . . Erfurt, 1620; (2) Joh. Petri Lotichii Bibliothecae Poeticae 
pars m, Francof., 1626-1628, pp. 197-201; (3) Wilhelmus Dilichius, 
Urba et Academia Marpurgensis (ms. in the Landesbibliothek in 
Cassel) ; (4) D. Paulus Freherus, Theatrum Olariorum Virorum Ac. 
Noribergae, 1688; (6) Strieder, Orundlage zu einer Hessischen Oe- 
lehrten und Sohriftsteller Qeachichte , m, Cassel, 1787. Some ac- 
count of Ooriolonua (1591) and a rlsum6 of its contents have been 
given by Theodor Odinga in the Vierteljahrachrift fiir Literatur- 
ge8chichte f vol. iv. 
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established at home by the year 1594, when, through the 
kindness of his friend, Johann von Riedesel, hereditary 
Court-Marshal, he was taken along to a Diet of the Empire 
at Regensburg as a member or attache of the Hessian 
delegation. While at the Diet, or beforehand, Kirchner 
had composed several Latin anagrams on the name and in 
honor of the Emperor, Rudolph the Second. Through the 
good offices of the Hessian ambassadors Kirchner received 
the opportunity of reciting some of these anagrams before 
the Emperor, the Electors, and their courtiers. Embold- 
ened by their applause he begged the Emperor in an extem- 
poraneous Latin poem for the poetic crown, whereupon the 
latter, answering in a few words in Latin, granted the 
request. Hereafter Kirchner is characterized on the title- 
pages of his writings as Poeta Caesareus Coronatus, or 
P. C. C. Probably as a result of this signal honor, upon 
his return to Marburg he was immediately appointed Pro- 
fessor Extraordinarius in the University. In 1599 he 
received the degree of Doctor of Laws. 

Kirchner became Professor Ordinarius in 1603 and was 
Decanus in 1609-1610. At various times he filled the 
office of public orator at University functions. He became 
afflicted in May, 1614 with some mental disease and, 
wandering away from Marburg secretly, found refuge at 
Herrenbreitungen with his father-in-law, who was secre- 
tary in the service of Sophia, widow of Count Poppo of 
Henneberg and a sister of Heinrich Julius, Duke of 
Braunschweig. He lived here, a pensioner of the Countess, 
till his death in 1620. A monument with a portrait 
adorned his grave in the Schlosskirche at Herrenbreitungen 
for a few years till the castle and church were devastated 
by the Swedes in the Thirty Years’ War. 2 

*J. C. Geiathirt, Historic, Schmalcaldica , in the Zeitschrift des 
Vereins f . henneberg. Oesckiehte und LandesJcunde , 1881, p. 114. 
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The earliest poem of Kirchner’s printed and preserved 
to us is connected with one of the last of Nicodemus 
Frischlin. 3 The first of the two poems is signed “ Nico- 
demus Frischlinus, scripsi Marpurgi 15 Jan. 1500, ” 
and the other, “ Hel*mannus Kirchnerus Hersfeldianus.” 
Frischlin had come to Marburg in 1589 from Braun- 
schweig, but was ordered to leave with his family in the 
following J anuary. 4 Kirchner learned to know him there- 
fore in the beginning of the last year of his troubled life. 
Frischlin is mentioned with regret the next year by Kirch- 
ner in the Regnum Conviviale , a Latin poem in hexa- 
meters, descriptive of a students’ celebration of the festival 
of the Three Magi. It was the remembrance and influ- 
ence of Frischlin which induced Kirchner the next year, 
when adapting Sixt Birck’s Sapientia Salomonis to the 
tastes and wishes of a public accustomed to the new style 
in the drama, to supply the humor and the comic parts by 
taking them over bodily from Frischlin’s play. In the 
selection of the Rebecca for this purpose he must also have 
been influenced by the successful production of it on the 
stage in Schmalkalden, January 19, 1589. B 

Another strong influence toward the drama was the pre- 
cept and example of his teacher Hunnius; for here as in 
the case of Frischlin, a very early production of Kirchner’s 


* Carmina votiva et gratulatoria : in honorem Quattuor Virorum 
ao Juvenum Emcellentis Doctrvnae et •ovrtutis Christophori Pauli 
Hassi, Eieronymi Treutleri Silesii, Theodori Akolck WestphaU , et 
Petri Hermanni Nigidii Marpurgensis, Cum in utroque jure Doc- 
torum Insignia illis conferrentur a celeberrimo Jureconsulto Nicilao 
Vigelio , in Academia Marpurgensi , 29. Januarii , Anno 1590. Scripta 
ab amicis. Marpurgi , typis Pauli Egenolphi, 1590. 

4 D. F. Strauss, Leben und Schriften der Dichters und PhUologen 
Nicodemus Frischlin , Frankf., 1S55, p. 444. 

•Goedeke, n, 147, 169a. 
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associates his name with the older poet. 8 Kirchner’s 
Coriolawus also bears the impression of the influence of 
Hunnius in respect to meter, names of characters, etc. 

In 1590 we find the first reference to the friendship of 
Kirchner’s “ Maecenas,” the Landgrave Maurice. 7 Kirch- 
ner may have known the latter personally when both were 
students at Marburg. Maurice, having matriculated in 
1587, remained a student there three years. 8 Between the 
anagram on the name of Maurice in this elegy and the 
dedication of the third edition of the Orationes in 1614, 
lies, according to all evidence, an unbroken friendship of 
twenty-four years. Lotichius mentions two principal 
things about Kirchner; his talent ( natura ) and the favor 
of Maurice : 

Favor Illustrissimi et Magnanimi illiusque Herois, Hassiae Land* 
gravi, Poetae non solum, sed et Apollinis Poetarum celsissimus, qui 
quod usdem esset sacris a teneris usque unguiculua deditissimus, eo 
majori interiorique dementia hunc Kirchnerum, subditum suum 
Vates Vatem, imo Apollo-Prineeps Alumnum, complexus, fuit. 

Kirchner looked on Maurice not only as his lord and 
master, but as a friend and adviser in literary matters. 
In the preface to his Coriolanus , he printed this charac- 
terization of his relations to Maurice from the pen of one 
of his friends : 

Felicem te Vate Ducem, qui praesidet Haasis! 

Ter te felicem Principe doctiloquo! 

Nam neque te posset Princeps meliore Poeta 
Principe nec posses tu meliore frui. 

•In Hunnius’ Orat. Fun. de vita et morte Dav . Lucani , Marburg, 
1590, there is a preface, a Naenia rptepoftos by Kirchner, and at the 
end a Parent atio Eidem ... ah Hennanno Kirchnero , Musae et 
A8treae Btudioso . 

T In the Elegia de vita et morte Ulustrissimi &c. . . . Hedwigis rfc. 

• J. J. Wynkelmann, Oriindliche und wahrhaftige Beschreibung der 
Furstentumer Hessen und Hersfeld , 1697-1754. 
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He dedicated to his patron, among his more important 
works, the Ana^amriwiismorum Centuria, and the three 
editions of the Orationes. We note in his writings various 
references to Maurice, his moderation and sobriety, 0 his 
learning and versatility in writing, 10 his studies in rhet- 
oric, logic, music, mathematics, grammar, oratory, and 
politics, 11 and his ability as an orator in German, Italian, 
French, Latin, and Greek. 12 Maurice does not seem to 
have responded in kind to Kirchner’s poetical greetings 
and dedications, as he did to those of others of his subjects 
and contemporaries. But so little of Maurice’s poetry has 
been preserved that it does not follow that Kirchner had 
no poetical recognition from the Landgrave. 

Kirchner seems to have been the recognized Poet- 
laureate of the Hessian royal family after he received the 
imperial poetic crown in 1594. Most of the odes which 
celebrate occurrences in this family come after that year. 
One of these 18 was occasioned by the baptism of the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth (born March 24, 1596) at which time her 
godmother, Queen Elizabeth of England, sent the Earl of 
Lincoln on an embassy to represent her at the ceremonies 
at Cassel. In the Earl’s suite were the actors Robert 
Brown and John Webster. 

Kirchner’s professorship in Marburg was that of Hisr 
tory and Poetry at first and later that of Oratory and 
Rhetoric. Judging the popularity of his work in oratory 
by the various editions of his Orations, his fame as an 
orator seems to have equalled, if not excelled, that as a 

• Legatus, n,*4. 

* Orationes, 1599, xvn. 

n Orationes, 1599, xvm. 

“ Orationes, 1599, Preface. 

“ In salutare Lavaorum TUustrissimae Puellae, Illustr . . . . Mau- 
ritii . . . FUiolae EUzabethae, Marburg, 1596. 
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poet among his contemporaries. When the English trav- 
eller, Coryat, was in Germany, his attention must have 
been called to Kirchner and his work ; for two of the latter’s 
orations in praise of travel — particularly in Germany — 
were translated by Coryat and included in the Crudities 
(1611). Kirchner began also a collection of some notable 
orations of his own and previous times. 14 Of this work he 
was able to put forth a second volume and a third was 
completed and issued after his incapacitation, in 1618, by 
Balthasar Exner. 

There are numbers of disputations, also, generally in- 
cluded in any mention of Kirchner’s works, as in Jocher, 
but not included by the author in his edition of the ora- 
tions. Most of them seem to be preliminary studies to 
his activities as a writer on Jurisprudence. The works in 
this subject belong to a period later than those in poetry 
and oratory. Almost all the large libraries in Germany, 
France, Italy, and England have one or two editions of 
these works, which shows that their use at the time of their 
publication must have been wide-spread. 15 

14 Superioris Aevi, imperatorum, regum , elect orum, ducum , ac Prin - 
cipum, Heroum, Curricula : Orationibus ac elogiis Claris 8. virorum 
comprehensa. Studio Herm. Kirchneri . . . colleota atque edito, 
Volumine primo . Marpurgi mdctx. 

u Hermann* Kirchneri J. U. D. Orat. Ac. P. 0. Caeaarei H is tori - 
arum et Antiquit. Professoris in illustri Academia Cattum Legatus. 
Cunctis turn in Jurisprudential politioarumque artium studiis , turn 
in reip. administratione versantibus lectu acitua , et scitu neceaaariua. 
Gum Gratia et PrivUegio Goes. Majea. Lichae, mdciii. Enlarged edi- 
tions in 1610 and 1614. 

Hermann* Kirchneri D. Resptjblica. Methodioae Diaputationia 
ode turn veterum recentiorum Politicorum opinionibua condide et 
probe ewcuaaia, Marburg, MDevm. Later editions, 1609, 1614, 1634. 

Hermomni Kirchneri , J. U. Doctris, Mobvtllebtus : De officio et 
dignitote Cancellorii, libria quattuor ew posit us, Marburg, MDOXm. 
Second edition, 1620. . 
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Kirchner’s Coriolanus 16 was written in 1591 and pub- 
lished in 1599. Copies are to be found in the Stadt- 
bibliothek in Zurich and in the University Library in 
Giessen. Its length is 2727 lines. The action begins with 
the departure of Coriolanus for Antium, after he has been 
exiled by the Roman people urged on by the tribunes. In 
Shakespeare’s drama this is Act iv, scene iii. Naturally, 
Kirchner’s play, with the scope of its action half that of 
Shakespeare’s, yet with its length greater, is not by any 
means as lively as the English drama. The Latin School- 
drama, as a type, however, was rhetorical rather than dra- 
matic, and recitation and practice in the usage of Latin 
took higher place in the performance than the action itself. 
Hence no opportunity to make use of the long speeches of 
the historical sources is neglected. 

In the preface the author tells us that his friend, the 
Rector Hermann Vulteius, had recited to him the story of 
Coriolanus as given in Livy, Plutarch, and Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus. Odinga has wrongly concluded from this 
statement that the works of these three historians were the 
sources of the drama. I can find no evidence that Kirchner 
used Livy in any element of the story in which the latter 
differs from Dionysius, and only two places (r, i and iv, ii) 
show Plutarch, when he gives a different account from the 
others, to have been used. Almost without exception the 
/long speeches of the historical characters of the play are 
taken from the account of Dionysius, and one is tempted 
to suppose that the very profuseness and prolixity of this 
historian commended him to Kirchner. I have been un- 
able to determine whether he* used Dionysius in the original 

* CORIOLA | NUS TRAGICO- | COMICA | AUCTORE | HERM. 
KIRCHNE | RO. I. V. DOCT: ORATO | RE ET POETA CAES. C. 
PRO | fees, humaniorum literarum in Acad. Marpurgensi. | Auctorie 
impendio | Typis Caspari Schefferi | Marpurgi excusa. mdxcix. 
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Greek or in a Latin translation, of which there existed 
several at that time . 17 

CbBIOLANTJS 

Prologue . Ira, with the additional designation of Prologue, takes 
the place of the herold, usual in Latin and German dramas con- 
temporary with this one, and, as in the case of Ayrer*s Spiegel weib- 
licher Zucht , where Venus serves as prologue-speaker, Ira charac- 
terizes herself in her monologue as one who has great power over all 
animate beings, but especially over the hearts of men. After a 
short recital of the deeds which she stirs up men to do she mentions 
her particular purpose in this play and thus indirectly gives the 
usual recital of the contents of the piece even to her own discom- 
fiture at the hands of the one woman who accomplished more than 
all the men were able to do. 

Act I. So. i. Monologue of Coriolanus who introduces himself: 

Ego sum ille Coriolanus huic qui nomen dramati dedi 
Nomen meae virtutis est, hoc mihi pro tot laboribus 
Quos patriae impendi, superset praemium, quos eripere invidi 
Non potuerunt. Nam caetera .... bona amisi. 

He exhorts his hearers (whether the audience or his fellow-citizens 
of Rome, it is difficult to say; most probably the audience is sup- 
posed to be composed of Roman citizens) : 

Mecum ergo o viri 

Virtute et mentis praestantes merito stomachabimini hodie 
Et contra patriam ingratam arma mihi socia feretis . . . 

and again at the end directly addressing his audience as did Ira in 
the prologue: 

Vos interea quid agant Romae perfldi 
Tribuni, scortatores, helluones ac adulteri et 
Ut uno verbo insigniam, omnium biped um nequissimi 
Cognoscite, et causam meam contra improbos defendite. 

The source of the opening words of this scene is Plutarch 8 74: 
“ I cannot deny for my surname of Coriolanus that I bear. For I 


1T For the purposes of this study I have made use of the North 
translation of Plutarch's Life of Gains Martins Coriolanus as printed 
and divided into sections in the Arden-Shakespeare edition of Corio- 
lanus, and Dionysii Halicamassensis Antiquitatum Romanomm quae 
superswnt Oraeoe et Latins ex recensione A. Kiessling et Victoria 
Pron, Parisiis, mdcoclxxxvi. 
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never had other benefit or recompense of the true and painful service 
I have done and the extreme dangers I have been in. . . For the 
characterization of the tribunes with which Coriolanus closes hie 
speech see the references to Dionysius as quoted at the end of the 
next scene. 

So. ii. This scene has the very important purpose of displaying 
further the rascality of the tribunes, in their self congratulations. 
The slave, Dromo, comes to tell Sicinius of an invitation to a ban- 
quet at the house of a merchant with so long a name that he can 
not repeat it. Sicinius, by the description, repeats the name: 

Hermautolycocleptolenometrotalentargyrostathmopalincapelus, 

and knows the reason for the invitation; the merchant is in trouble 
with the aediles and needs the help of the tribunes. 

This scene is devoted almost entirely to the self-congratulation 
of the tribunes and a display of their general depravity and venality. 
The former of these elements is the pure invention of Kirchner, 
while the latter is hinted at in general terms only by Dionysius. 
Livy in his account mentions neither. When Plutarch characterizes 
the tribunes it is rather in a political and public than a personal 
way. He gives no account of their personal trickery or of their 
rejoicings on this occasion. The latter is also not to be found in 
Dionysius; but this historian, while, like Plutarch, referring to 
their pernicious public and political activities, gives at the same time 
more of a characterization, either speaking himself or in the mouths 
of the orators, whose speeches he reports, of the personal qualities 
of the tribunes, and leads us to assume the rascality from the names 
he applies, or causes to be applied, to them. In vn, 28, they are 
accused of sedition and falsehood: 

Qua propter famis caussas non eas, quas plebis corr up tores per 
calumniam afTerunt (speech of Minutius). 

In vn, 33, we get a summing up of the character and achievements 
of Sicinius: 

Tantum enim aberat, ut honores et potestam eandem se adhuc 
habiturum speraret, si respublica ab optimatibus gubernaretur, quod 
ipse esset homo ignobilis et in obscuritate educatus, et qui nullum 
e gr«gium facinus, aut militiae, aut in pace edidisset. . . . 

The personal attack of Sicinius on Coriolanus is related in vn, 35: 

Illosque adjuvabant tribuni, praecipue vero Sicinius illorum oon- 
siliis habenas laxabat. Tandem autem, cum multis in hominem 
invectus esset animosque plebeiorum accendisset, . . . 

Brutus is described, vn, 36, as 

vir acer, cum aliis in rebus, turn in expediendis difficultatibus, solus 
cum solo egit. 
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The tribunes are named “nequissimi illi tribuni plebis” (words of 
Coriolanus) in vm, 6; in vm, 8 reference is made to their lack of 
knowledge of war ; “ duces militiae imperitos habent ” ( words of 
Coriolanus ) , and their evil influence on the lower classes is described 
in vm, 49 : 

Morbo laborabat, magnaque tempestate iactabatur, neque totius 
tunc eadem fuit sententia, sed peioris partis, quae pravos duces 
secuta erat (words of Veturia). 

Taken all together, these references of Dionysius to the tribunes 
show much more contempt felt for them than is the case with Plu- 
tarch. It is undoubtedly from them that Kirchner gets the colors 
he gives to the rascals in the drama. There is in this scene also a 
hint of the deliberate plot of the tribunes against Marcius in bringing 
him to a place where he must either humble himself or further abuse 
the people. This plot is fully developed by Shakespeare from Plu- 
tarch § 53. Kirchner could have found full details of it in Diony- 
sius vii, 34. 

8c. iit. Volumnia, the wife of Coriolanus, 18 in a long soliloquy 
proclaims herself more miserable than Penelope, Hecuba, or Deianira: 

Me vero si intueor, cumque illis confero, 

Quae sunt, et quae fuerunt, quaeque postea 
Futurae sunt, ego sola facile miserrima 
Mulierum cunctarum. . . . 

But she knows that Coriolanus will not allow the authors of his and 
her misfortunes to go unpunished. She hears the tribunes approach 
and hides in a corner to wait for them and to overheaT their plans. 

In Dionysius vm, 41, 42, 46, 48-53, in the speeches of Veturia, 
there are some statements which are reproduced in substance by 
Volumnia ’s monologue. Nothing similar is found in Livy or Plu- 
tarch. 

8c. iv. Volumnia, who in hiding with her little son, has heard the 
regrets of the tribunes at not having destroyed Coriolanus rather 
than having sent him into exile, comes forth and by her bitter words 
puts the scoundrels to flight. None of the historians have anything 
that could serve as a source for this scene. 

8c. iv. Volumnia who, in hiding with her little son, has heard the 
bunes, admit the injustice of the sentence of Coriolanus, but they 
add that all public men are subject to such change and chance and 
they attempt to comfort her and urge her to use her influence with 

“Kirchner takes the names Volumnia and Veturia, wife and 
mother of Coriolanus, and Attius, the leader of the Volscians, from 
Dionysius. Shakespeare, following Plutarch, has for these same per- 
sons, Volumnia (mother), Virgilia (wife), and Tullus Aufldius. 
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her husband to have him remain loyal. For this scene there are no 
souroes in the historians. 

So. vi. Veturia has been searching wearily for her daughter-in- 
law everywhere: 

Defessa sum ambulando viz queo iam progredi 
Ulterius perreptavi omnes vicos oppidi 
Omnes domos familiarum, ad hortos et ad lacus 
Quo non? neque nurum invenio meam cum liberie. . . . 

And she reasons with herself: 

Quis enim exul est, illene quern, seolusere a coetibus 
Suis homines scelerati, an potius quern sceleris reum 
Leges bonorum e societate erterminant, eo 
Modo nunquam exul ervt me us natus, verum ezules 
Erunt omnes iniusti, qui legi contrariam 
Vitam degimt, in exilio erunt, lioet in urbibus 
Sint, in foro sint, quamvis etiam se in putealibus 
Et cur i is iactent: nec nobis Gyari nec insulae 
Exilium faciunt, sed culpa facit, quae rapit infulas 
Et dignitates, nec in exilio est, qui p&tria caret: 

Patria nostra non urbs sola est, quae tenet cunabula 
Nostra, sed orbis long© lateque patens viri boni 
Patria est, ubicunque virtuti redduntur praemia. 

Roma est, ubicunque secundum leges recte vivitur. 

There is nothing in the historians to correspond to the action of 
this scene. In sentiment there is a reminiscence of Dionysius vm, 
7, where Coriolanus says: 

Patriam vero existimo non earn civitatem, quae me civem abne- 
gavit; sed earn, a sua licet peregrinus, civis sum factus; et regionem 
ami cam puto non earn, in qua affectus sum iniuria, sed in qua tuto 
manere possum. 

With the sentiment expressed in Kirchner regarding exile and virtue 
we might compare the exceedingly pregnant words of Coriolanus, 
"I banish you! ” and all their implied connotation, in Shakespeare 
m, iii, 1. 123. 

The opening lines of the scene, quoted above, are borrowed and 
adapted from the beginning of scene vi of act iv of the Adelphi of 
Terence. 

Act II. So. i. Coriolanus and Attius make plans. Ambassadors 
are to demand back the land which the Romans have taken from the 
Volscians. Coriolanus knows what answer the Romans will give; 
so he gives orders for a general preparation for war. 

So. it. The first of the humorous scenes of the play. The Stra- 
tegus is giving directions to his servants: 

10 
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Curate ut splendor me is ait armis clarior 
Quam solis radii esse, olim dum sudum eat, eolent; 

Ut ubi usua veniat, contra conserta manu 
Oculorum praestringat aciem in acie hoetibus. . . . 

He tells of bis deeds in the Trojan war and in the war with the 
Amazons. Two soldiers approach. They are scholars from the school 
of Plato, and have been in the army of Xenophon. They banter the 
Strategus and he them. 

Nothing here is derived from the historians. Much oi the scene is 
probably derived from the Latin Comedians. The opening lines are 
adapted from those of act I, sc. i, of the Miles Gloriosus of Plautus. 

Sc. Hi. Soliloquy of the inn-keeper Philoxenus and the approach 
of the Volsoian ambassadors. This scene has no relation to the 
action of the play. 

Sc. iv. The Volscian legates, introduced into the Senate, make 
the demand for the restoration of their fields and towns. Pinarius, 
the consul, tells them he knows who is the instigator of the demand 
and asks them to withdraw while the Senate deliberates. 

Except for the reference to Coriolanus as the instigator of the 
demand of the Volscians, which is found also in scene i of this act, 
this scene is a faithful reproduction of Dionysius, vm, 39. 

Sc. v. One of the scenes, probably, of Kinchner’s pure invention 
and the first of the secondary plot or Cornelia episode, which is used 
for the purpose of motivating and explaining the intervention of the 
women after the men have failed to save Rome from the vengeance of 
Coriolanus. The scene describes Cornelia’s worries about her son and 
conjectures about the pressing business before the Senate. 

Sc. vi. Refusal of the Senate to accede to the demands of the 
Volscians. Gracchus, the orator, in his speech uses all the ideas and 
expressions of the answer of the Senate (the orator is not men- 
tioned) of Dionysius vm, 10, and many others, enlarging on some 
points, introducing proverbs and classical references, such as to the 
Golden Fleece and to the Oapitoline geese. 

Act III. Sc. i. Opens with the soliloquy of the consul Pinarius, 
the Subject of which is the peril which threatens the ship of state 
from without (Caurus, the north-west wind = Corns = Coriolanus) , 
and from within. He mourns the opposition, fanned by the tribunes, 
of the people to the consuls and the patricians, the decay of the 
Romans, the corruption of the youth, and the disgrace of the old. 
Then, with change of meter, a lively scene. The peasants are fleeing 
to town before the ravaging army of Coriolanus. They are especi- 
ally bitter against the townspeople and the higher classes. They 
have with difficulty escaped with their lives before the conflagrations 
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and ravagings of Coriolanus. The consul gives orders to oall the 
citizens to arms and to cause the senators to convene in the senate- 
house. 

The dissensions between the nobility and the commons, due to the 
incursions of Coriolanus, are mentioned in Plutarch, § 88 and in Dio- 
nysius, vra, 14. 

Sc. it. The important part of this scene is the meeting of the 
tribunes and the Praefectus Vigilium: 

Praef. Centum mortibus pereatis vos duo sceleorum Principes 
Auctores huius mali. Br . Bona verba quaeeo, vir bone. 

Insanis? Nescin qui simus ? Praef. Non sciam quod noverint 
Omnes? quod soio, aperte dico, Vos, vos esse harum omnium 
Principium oalamitatum. Br. Quarum, bone vir? Praef. Quid 
quaeritis? 

Gurgites vini, vos soli in urbis hoc incendio 
Stertitis, quod ipsi suscitastis? Br. Absit, vir bone 
Forsan somnias. Praef. Somniem quid? vix ego me reprimo 
Quin somnum utrique excutiam hac sarissa, qui non cernitis 
Hostem in moenibus esse Coriolanum: quern vos patria 
Expulistis. Br. Dii meliora! Quid audio, vae cervicibus 
Nostris, haec ita si sunt. Praef. Vae vestris gulis: an moenia 
Nobiscum ascendite, ubi vobis erectas ostendero 
Furcas, quibus uterque pendebitis? 

None of the historians mention any such episode, or tell of any 
reproach cast on the tribunes personally by the nobility, except that 
Dionysius tells in vm, 14, that the patricians reproached the people 
for having driven out such a good man and provoked him to lead the 
Volscians against Rome; to which the tribunes make reply that the 
patricians had arranged the whole matter in order to revenge them- 
selves on the people; and also, vm, 24, that Menenius told Coriolanus 
that the people, incited by the tribunes, had made a plot against him. 

Sc. Hi. The second scene of the Cornelia episode. Cornelia urges 
her son to tell her what is being done in the Senate. He refuses to 
tell and she promises him playthings and a beautiful purple tunic. 
Finally he tells her it is a question as to whether a man shall have 
several wives or a woman several husbands, and that the former 
possibility is to be made into a law. She promises silence. 

Sc. iv. The consul, Julius, in a soliloquy paints a very dark 
picture of the state of affairs in Rome, where everything seems to 
be going to destruction. The people wish to rule and to get rid of 
the upper classes. He gives expression of the contempt of his class 
for the plebes. A Senator brings news of an uprising of the people 
against the Senate and the upper classes: 
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Fur. Plebem anna meditari adversus patres et patritium genua 
Suspitio est. Volitant hinc inde tribuni : cogun t tribus : coit 
In angulis concio: senatum proditionis crimine 
Vulgo onerant: oonvitia aperta in viros coniiciunt nobiles: 

Minas adversus consules spargunt. . . . 

The suspicion of the commons and aristocrats toward each other 
is described in Plutarch, § 88 and in Dionysius, vm, 14. The part 
which the tribunes play in the affair is only hinted at by Dionysius 
alone. 

Sc. v. The women under the leadership of Cornelia approach the 
senate-house and await the consuls who are coming up. 

So. vi. The consul, Pinarius, asks about the rumor on which the 
women are acting. When Cornelia refers him to the boys who are 
standing near her son, Papyrius confesses and Pinarius declares that 
the boy deserves the virile toga for such cleverness. He urges the 
women to go home and to strive by some good deed in the future to 
atone for the present foolish behavior. 

The story of Papirius Praetextatus, practically as used here, is 
found in Gellius, Nodes Atticae , I, 23. Hans Sachs wrote a play 
entitled Der Knob Lucius Papirius Cursor , taking, by error, the name 
from the well-known Papirius in Livy. Even before Hans Sachs the 
story was made use of in Germany. 1 * Kirchner is thus seen to be 
using this well-known classical story in his secondary plot not only 
to give more life and comic aotion, but in order also to motivate the 
later successful intervention of the women and, like Shakespeare 
( who early in his play introduces Valeria, through whom such inter- 
vention takes its origin) though by a different means, to make more 
prominent than did the historians the part of the women who domi- 
nate the last act. 

Act IV. Sc. i. The Roman, Minutius, comes to Coriolanus accom- 
panied by Postumius, Cominius, and Sulpitius. Coriolanus refers this 
embassy to the Volscian Senate which is about to convene. The 
source is Dionysius, vm, 22, as is shown by the names of the am- 
bassadors. Plutarch ( § 96 ) states they were friends of Marciua but 
does not give the names. 

Sc. U. Minutius acknowledges to Coriolanus the wrong that has 
been done to him : 

Conspiravit contra te plebecula commota tribunorum 
Impulsu, qui quod formidabilis illis esses, sine causa 
Audita damnare, aut indemnatum te occidere fuerunt 
Conati . . . 

He reminds Coriolanus in conclusion how noble it is to forgive and 
19 Germania, vol. mvn, p. 203. 
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forget. Coriolanus answers that their plea for Rome is in vain. Now 
nothing can bring him back to Rome except as a conqueror. Let them 
repeat this answer to the Romans. 

This is the longest scene of the play (364 lines), occupying one- 
seventh of the printed pages of the book, and thereby showing the 
usual emphasis which the Latin School-dramatists in Germany laid 
on the rhetorical side of the performance, in the reproduction of the 
speeches. Dionysius (vm, 23-35), here with his detailed oratory, is 
seen to he the authority most suited to our author’s taste and 
purpose. Kirchner follows him closely, generally using the same 
arguments in the same order, with certain unimportant omissions, 
and certain important additions, mainly in the way of embellish- 
ments, figures of speech, metaphors, and classical allusions, with the 
usual number of free and easy anachronisms. 

8c. Hi. A comic scene with no relation to the action of the play. 
The comments of Ripsaepis, a Volscian soldier, on the speeches of the 
former scene. He welcomes his cook whom he has sent out to forage. 

Act V. 8c. i. This act is dominated by the women. In this first 
scene Cornelia is made to feel the bad consequences of her curiosity 
and gullibility in the affair with her son. When she tells Valeria 
that the legates sent to Coriolanus have come back unsuccessful, 
Valeria will not believe the story. When, however, Cornelia relates 
a strange dream of hers, in which the fowls are attacked and scat- 
tered by a vulture which no one was able to frighten away except an 
old woman, Valeria immediately perceives the ulterior significance of 
the dream and makes preparations to utilize the idea. Valeria’s 
initiative in the final action of the women is mentioned in Plutarch 
$ 105 and in Dionysius, vm, 39. 

8c. H. In the soliloquy of the consul Pinarius, which opens the 
scene, we hear again about the malicious and cowardly activities of 
the tribunes. He calls on Xiliarchus to draw up the army for review 
and urges all the soldiers to fight for country, homes, wives and 
children. 

8c. Hi. The women go to Veturia, mother of Coriolanus, to ask her 
to intercede with her son. This embassy of the women is mentioned 
in Dionysius, vra, 40. 

8c. iv. Veturia excuses the delay in admitting the women ; 

Moram feci, dum ex imis penteralibus voco Volumniam 
Nurum meam, cui tenebrae familiares factae sunt ita 
Ut ad commercium lucis vix iterum pelli queat. . . . 

She doubts the advisability of the proposed action and the chances 
of Rs success. 
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8c. v. In the conversation of the Senators, Cneus and Dolabella, 
we hear of the oppressive calm and mysterious quiet which rests 
over the city and bodes no good. A surgeon returning from the front 
brings news of the defeat and flight of the army. 

8c. vi. The women succeed in their efforts to persuade Veturia to 
undertake the mission, and they go off to make preparations. Vol- 
umnia expresses her timidity and entire lack of confidence in the 
affair. When the women are seen coming back, accompanied by the 
consuls and senators, Volumnia’s fears are renewed and she persuades 
Veturia to go in with her and lock the doors again. 

No mention is made by any of the historians of the retiring and 
timid nature of the wife of Coriolanus. Kirchner and Shakespeare 
have invented this characteristic. 

8c. vU. The consuls give expression to their doubts about the 
undertaking and they still have no confidence in the reliability of 
Cornelia. The women go off with the blessings and promises of the 
consuls. 

8c. viii. At the camp of Coriolanus. He recognizes and greets 
his mother and wife and the Roman matrons, and renews protesta- 
tions of love for his mother and of eternal loyalty to his wife. Ho 
invites them to come inside the tent, but his mother refuses to go in, 
saying she asks nothing unjust before men and heaven as witnesses. 

Dionysius (vm, 44-46) describes the affectionate greetings of 
Coriolanus for the women, his commending his wife for remaining 
with his mother, his mother’s desire to speak in the open air before 
all the Volscians, and tells of Coriolanus summoning the leaders of 
the Volscians to hear what the women might have to say. 

8c. ix. Attius congratulates Coriolanus on his victory (sc. v), 
and greets the mother and wife of his general. Veturia begins her 
plea. She explains how the embassy of the women came about and 
why he must necessarily listen to his mother. Here the son inter- 
rupts his mother, refusing to hear more, for fear he will have to 
yield, and urging his mother, wife and sons to remain with him and 
share his fortune. Veturia resumes. She is asking nothing dis- 
honorable but merely that her son should reconcile the Romans and 
Volscians by peaceful means. She urges him not to ruin his father- 
land even though it has cast him off. She exhorts him to be human 
and to be moved by entreaty. She goes on to recite her personal 
interest. She threatens self-destruction and her curse and throws 
herself on her knees before him. He raises her up with the words: 

Erige te, erige, mater, animum disrumpit, praecordia 
Frangit mihi haec oratio; vicisti fllium. 
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Sed nec tibi nec mihi palma haec gratia fuerit : nam patriam 
Servasti me itibi indulgentem nimium neca&ti. . . . 

and with these words of premonition of a fate which i« not fulfilled 
in the play he goes off into the tent to make arrangements for the 
withdrawal of his army. 

In this scene Kirchner, with the usual omissions and more frequent 
embellishments and classical and pedantic ^references, has adhered 
pretty closely to the account as given in Dionysius, vhi, 47-53. The 
similarities between the versions of Kirchner and Shakespeare of this 
final speech, which Odinga pointed out, are found in the respective 
sources of the two poets. 

Epilogue. This is spoken by Cornelia who can no longer contain 
her joy at the successful outcome of affairs and must go off to 
announce everywhere the victory, triumph, and glory of the women 
in being able, where the bravest and most prudent of men have failed, 
to save Rome and to overcome hostile rage (Ira). Then in direct 
address to the audience she urges them to go back to Rome in the 
chariots which are waiting. 

In the preface the author tells ns he wrote the play in 
comic style . 20 The title-page, however, calls it “ Tragico- 
CoInica, ,, which is not uncommon in the Latin School- 
drama. The former part of the designation probably 
means to refer to the serious action in the fate and deeds 
of Coriolanus, though the tragic outcome of his death as 
related by Dionysius and Plutarch is not within the con- 
fines of the play; the latter part of it must refer to the 
several comic scenes or actions which run side by side with 
the more serious plot, or to the fact that, while the story 
of the doings and sufferings of Coriolanus is tragical in its 
course, the tragic outcome is avoided ; for, from the stand- 
point of the Roman matrons whose importance here is 
much greater than in Shakespeare and his sources, in their 
attempts to save Rome when the efforts of the men have 
failed, the outcome is happy because successful. 

Prologue and epilogue are in general in accordance with 

* . . . Comico stilo Coriolani historian! depingere et exornare coepi. 
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the usage of the contemporary Latin and German drama, 
but more especially in accordance with Ayrer’s usage. In 
the former we have the usual recital of the contents of the 
piece, the address to the public, and the admonition to 
silence. The only element of the traditional prologue of 
the times which is lacking is the mention of the source; 
but, as is often the case, mention has been made of it 
indirectly in the preface, and then too our author is so 
much in advance of the usual procedure that the fiction is 
maintained throughout that the spectators are at Rome, 
and that they are themselves witnesses of an action which 
is being unfolded before their eyes. Without any stage 
directions, they are supposed to be transported hither and 
thither between the cities of Rome and Antium, and the 
camp of Coriolanus, as a consideration of the epilogue 
shows. 

In the Dedication, in which Kirchner gives in detail 
the circumstances of his conception of the idea and the 
execution of the plot, we find, as generally in the School- 
drama, the falsely modest depreciation of the value of the 
work followed immediately by the statements of the uni- 
versal desire of his friends to have a copy to read, when 
the hopes of a performance were disappointed. Like its 
contemporaries also it imitated the meters of Plautus. 
“ Scriptaque Plautino comica pede facta,” says a friend 
in a poetic tribute to the author and his work. In the 
use of these meters he is, however, as careless as he mostly 
is in grammatical structure. Nearly all the scenes are 
labelled as regards their meter, but the pk>et allowed him- 
self great liberties in variations; for very many of the 
lines cannot be fitted to the prescribed versification scheme. 
By far the most of the lines are iambic, in which measure 
the Octonarii, or iambic tetrameter acatalectic, preponder- 
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ates, almost always, as in Plautus, to indicate a stirring 
or exciting action. Then follow in frequency the Senarii, 
with which, as in the plays of Terence, the drama begins, 
and which are used in the scenes of mere dialogue. Also 
in dialogue scenes are used trochaic measures, Senarii and 
Septenarii. 

The relations to Terence are unmistakable. The author 
compares himself twice to the ancient comedy-writer ; once, 
in the introduction, when referring to the inspiration he 
has received, in writing the play, from his friend and 
teacher, the Rector Hermann Vulteius, “ qui mihi in hac 
meditation© non alius quam Jureperitus ille Laelius Ter- 
entio fuit,” and again in the dedication proper, which was 
addressed to ten of his students, when he wishes to give 
the reason for the honor he is conferring on them, “ quod, 
quemadmodum Comicus Terentius sibi summo gloriae ac 
laudi duxerit, quod nobilitatem Romanum non solum suis 
studiis faventem verum etiam adjuvantem inscribendo sese 
habuerit . . .” While the names of the historical char- 
asters are taken from Dionysius, those of the comic ones 
are drawn largely from the Latin Comedians. Thus we 
have Dromo, Thraso, Sostrata, Syra, Philoxenus, &c. The 
names of the women who are not historical are Polyphila, 
Philologa, and Xantippa, which look like the descriptive 
names of later comedy. The play abounds in Terentian 
and Plautinian phrases: as lupus in fabula, in aurern 
utramvis, laterem lav are, and others, besides a large num- 
ber of puns and plays on words: nec stando Statoris in 
Jovis aedem veniemus (n, i) ; Ubris, liberis (n, ii) ; patrir 
monium, mcdrimonium (ii, ii) ; lagenam, legionem (n, 
ii) ; Julius, jvlus (m, iv) ; aurem, auram, (iv, ii) ; etc. 
Direct borrowings or imitations from Plautus and Terence 
we have seen in Acts ii, ii and i, vi. There are no doubt 
others. 
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Of unmistakable mediaeval influence is the non-observ- 
ance of the unities of time and place. The author gives 
no stage-directions and we have to infer the place of action 
of each scene from the contents. In Act hi everything 
takes place in the immediate vicinity of the senate-house 
in Rome, and Act iv is played entirely in the camp of 
Coriolanus. In each one of the other acts, however, the 
scene changes several times ; in Rome in various places, as 
the forum, neighboring streets and houses ; and from Rome 
to Antium and to the camp of Coriolanus. However hazy 
are the ideas of the author about the place of the action, 
they are even more so in regard to the time of the various 
acts and scenes. Here there are real discrepancies. Accord- 
ing to Dionysius vm, 50, three years elapse between the 
banishment of Coriolanus and the end of the wars against 
Rome. In the first scene of this play we see Coriolanus 
on the point of going to Attius, therefore soon after his 
banishment. The action of scenes ii-vi of the first act 
occurs in one day, possibly the same day as that of scene 
viii. Act n gives us the plans of Coriolanus and Attius 
for war against Rome in scene i, the enlistment of an army 
for this purpose in scene ii, and the coming of the Yolscian 
legates to Rome in scene iii. Scenes iv-vi of this Act all 
occur in one day, which may be the same day as that of 
the preceding scenes of this Act, or indeed of Act i. Scene 
i of Act hi represents the same day as scenes iv-vi of Act 
ii, and hi, ii is played the day after n, v ; so that it would 
seem that each of the three Acts has a separate day, 
whether successively or not, it is hard to say. The whole 
of Act iv is played on one day, and Act v on another day, 
probably the next. In scene iii of the last Act we hear that 
the door of the house of Coriolanus has not been opened 
since his banishment three years before. It might be pos- 
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sible to assume that the interval of three years elapses 
between Acts hi and iv. The only difficulty with such an 
assumption is that the two consuls of the republic remain 
the same throughout the play. Most likely the author had 
no very definite ideas about the unities of time and place 
and proceeded as carelessly as most of his contemporaries. 

Another element of the Renaissance is the free and easy 
use of anachronisms. Most of these are made from inten- 
tion and not from ignorance, or so at least it would seem. 
Some of the most remarkable are the mention, in the 
mouths of people who are supposed to be living in 489 
B. C., of Xenocrates (396-324) in i, ii; of Philip of 
Macedon (382-336) in i, ii; of Alexander the Great in 
India (326) in n, i ; of Plato (347) in ii, ii ; of Xenophon 
(399) in ii, ii; of the Capitoline geese (390) in n, vi; 
of the death of Pindar (443) in v, v; of Themistocles 
(460) in v, ix ; of the German women in v, vii. That such 
anachronisms were intentional would seem to be proved 
from Kirchner’s reputation for erudition, and from the 
fact that in 1606 in the Disputatio theses philosoph. con - 
tinens &c., a collection of theses defended by students 
under Kirchner’s direction and published by him, there is 
one which reads : 

’Ara xpovur/As, hoc est, temporis anticipatio, cum quae posteri- 
orum temporum aunt, ad priora acribentis ingenio Teducuntur, poetia 
conceaaa. Ita Sophocle8 Ore8tum in certamine quadrigarum Pythico 
curru delapaum, cum tamen conatet poat Orestia aetatem in genua 
certamina primum instituta. 

It is possible to draw here a parallel with Shakespeare. 
The latter’s anachronisms have been ascribed to his lack of 
scholarly training, and this has been used as an argument 
against the Bacon hypothesis. It has, however, also been 
pointed out that the anachronistic treatment of antique 
material is a marked characteristic of Euphuism, by which 
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Shakespeare was certainly influenced. J. Churton Collins 
has led us to believe that Shakespeare knew more about 
classical antiquity than had hitherto been supposed ; so he 
may have known that Alexander the Great lived after 
Coriolanus (v, iv, 29). The scholarly Kirchner must have 
known it when he twice (n, i and v, vii) makes his char- 
acters mention Alexander. 

It is a well established fact that in writing the tragedy 
of Coriolanus, Shakespeare used as his source the Life of 
Coriolanus in North’s translation of Plutarch’s Lives, most 
likely in the edition of 1579. It is well known that 
Painter’s Pallace of Pleasure was familiar to Shakespeare. 
He may have seen the possibilities of a tragedy in the story 
as he found it there and then have gone to Plutarch for the 
facts in greater detail. Delius made the first thorough 
investigation ( Shakespeare Jahrbuch, 1876) of Shake- 
speare’s attitude toward North’s Coriolanus in his adapta- 
tions and variations, and, disproving Riimelin’s statement 
(1866) that the dramatist used little invention and built 
up the play scene by scene, he comes to the general con- 
clusion that less was copied from Plutarch than had been 
supposed, and that the author was just as inventive here 
as in any of the plays. Following the method of Delius, 
Adler ( Shakespeare Jahrbuch, xxxi) comes to the same 
conclusion on investigating the relation of Anthony and 
Cleopatra to North’s Plutarch . The story of the general 
relation of Shakespeare to his source has a correspondence 
in Kirchner’s play only in so far that Kirchner adhered 
closely to his source — Dionysius almost exclusively, Plu- 
tarch occasionally, and Livy not at all — though whether he 
used the Greek originals or Latin translations can be 
neither affirmed or denied. In one particular, however, 
the attitude of both authors to their respective sources is 
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exactly the same; t. e., the greatest dependence on their 
sources comes in the long speeches. They took the rhet- 
orical efforts of the biographer and historian and made 
them their own by transforming them in a more or less 
dramatically effective manner. Delius has emphasized this 
point in regard to the long speeches in Shakespeare. 
KSrchner naturally let slip no opportunity of using the 
speeches he found in his source, the long-winded and tire- 
some Dionysius. 

There are some chance resemblances, however, in mat- 
ters of smaller detail which are interesting to note, because 
they look like influence of one play on the other, which in 
this case would be that of Kirchner’s on Shakespeare’s. 
Probably these resemblances are fortuitous. Most of them 
occur in places where the poets do not follow their sources 
but use their own invention. 

1. Both authors picture the tribunes as the underhanded 
and unfair instigators of the exile of Coriolanus, and tell 
of their rascality, their venality, and the reproaches they 
have to hear from the patricians when it looks as though 
things are going to turn out disastrously for Home. These 
elements of the plays are not historical. Dionysius hinted 
at them somewhat, it is true. 21 When Plutarch character- 
izes the tribunes of the people it is rather in a political 
than in a personal way. He names them, § 18, a causers and 
producers of this sedition ” (the withdrawal of the plebes 
to Mons Sacer) ; § 32, “ the flatterers of the people”; 
§ 34, “ two seditious tribunes ” ; § 35, “ these flattering 
tribunes ” ; § 55, “ Sicinius the cruellest and stoutest of 
the tribunes.” While these are hard names, Plutarch on 
the whole is rather on their side in the struggle. 22 Though 

“See p. 277. 

“ M. W. MacCallum, Shakespeare? s Roman Plays and their Back- 
ground, London, 1910, p. 501. 
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they are the “ causers and producers ” of the withdrawal 
of the people, he sympathizes with that withdrawal ; to him 
they are the “ seditious tribunes ” when they oppose the 
colonization of Velitrae and the renewal of the war; yet 
he shows their good reasons for doing so ; from their point 
of view their opposition to Coriolanus was justified, though 
they were violent and unscrupulous in their methods. 
Their public policy is more respectable than that of Shake- 
speare’s tribunes and it is Shakespeare who has created 
for them their public characters. Adding qualities he 
never found in Plutarch, he shows the tribunes to us in 
Act ii, sc. i, accused by Menenius of general worthlessness, 
when the latter calls attention to their pettifogging and 
contemptible methods of using their powers, their “ ambi- 
tion for poor knaves’ caps and legs,” and their ridiculous 
attempts at judgment; also in Act iv, sc. vi, it is shown 
by several hints and statements that they have enriched 
themselves at the public expense. Kirchner’s similar treat- 
ment of these two officials is seen by a comparison of the 
characterization given them by Dionysius and by himself 
as we have presented them pp. 277 f. 

It is quite natural that we should see them gloat over 
their work when it seems that success has crowned their 
efforts: 

Bru. Quod si unquam res aliqua egregie est in hac repub) ica 
Peracta haec certe est, modo quam tribuni confecimus 
Cum libertatis nostrae insidiatorem Martium 
Ilium Coriolanum, revera Tarquinium alterum 
Urbe hac eiecimus. . . . 

. . . quo genere hominum nihil 
Iniquius, nihilque in civitate libera 
Esse potest pestilentius: verum illi hoc accidit 
Quod vulgo dicitur, qui plus quam debet, appetit, 

Simul quod petit et quod habet, amittit. ... (i, ii) 

And in Shakespeare Sicinius expresses his satisfaction : 
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We hear not of him, neither need we fear him; 

His remedies are tame i’ the present peaoe 
And quietness of the people, which before 
Were in a wild hurry. Here do we make his friends 
Bluah that the world goes well, who rather had, 

Though they themselves did suffer by *t, behold 
Dissentious members pestering streets, than see 
Our tradesmen singing in their shops and going 
About their functions friendly. (iv, vi, 1) 

The tribunes must hear in both dramas the reproaches 
of the citizens of Rome, when, owing to the approach of 
the army of Coriolanus, it begins to look dark for the city. 
None of the sources mention these quite natural reproaches. 
Kirehner’s centurion uses vigorous language in Act in, 
sc. ii. Corresponding in Shakespeare are the reproaches 
which Cominius and Menenius heap upon the tribunes 
when the news of the coming of Coriolanus reaches Rome: 

Com. O, you've made good work! 


You’ve holp to ravish your own daughters and 
To melt the city leads upon your pates, 

To see your wives dishonored to your noses, 

. . . . Men. You’ve made good work, 

You and your apTon^men. 


Bru. But is this true, sir? 

Com. . . Aye ; and you’ll look pale 

Before you find it other. 

.... You’ve brought 

A trembling upon Rome, such as was never 
So incapable of help. (rv, vi) 


Men. Why, so; you’ve made good work! 

A pair of tribunes that have racked for Rome, 

To make coals cheap, — a noble memory! (v, i) 

By a remarkable coincidence also the tribunes encounter 
the Volumnia of each play. In Kirchner it is the timid 
and retiring wife of Coriolanus who rushes out from her 
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hiding-place after ahe has overheard the plans of the tri- 
bunes and puts them to flight with her sharp words (Act 
i, sc. iv). This is the only place in the play where she 
shows any spirit. The similar interview in Shakespeare 
is also the only place where the equally timid and retiring 
Virgilia musters up courage enough to help her mother- 
in-law, the strong-minded Volumnia, in venting her rage 
and indignation against these enemies of her house until, 
just as in Kirchner’s drama, they flee, no longer able to 
endure the scolding (Act iv, sc. ii). 

2. Because history and legend have it that the mother 
of Coriolanus is the one who had the greatest influence on 
his life, she, naturally, among the women who surround 
him, stands out most prominently; and, while the wife is 
mentioned, the same history and legend tell little about 
her, except the mere name and the fact that she lived with 
Coriolanus in his mother’s house. This was enough to 
make Kirchner paint her as exceedingly shy and timorous. 
In the scenes of the last act (vi and vii) this timidity is 
shown in her distrust of all who approach the house, 
whether it be the women who come to plead with Veturia 
to go on the mission, or the consuls who come to add their 
pleadings to those of the women. It was enough also to 
make Shakespeare paint her in the same colors. She is 
timid and shy, modest and afraid in Act i, sc. ii, and these 
qualities are carried in mind when her husband addresses 
her in Act n, sc. i : “ My gracious silence, hail ! ” 

3. The part of Valeria in setting in motion the action 
of the women, who go to plead with the mother of Corio- 
lanus, is mentioned in Plutarch § 105 and Dionysius vra, 
39, in both of which narratives the idea that Valeria first 
conceives is. ascribed to the inspiration of some god. Our 
dramatists both felt themselves under the necessity of ex- 
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plaining this divine inspiration by realistic means. Shake 
speare, in place of the divine inspiration, which sends 
Valeria and the other women to the mother of Coriolanus, 
invented the friendship between Valeria and the women of 
the household of Marcius, placing it early in the first Act 
(sc. iii). He is then silent about the part Valeria played 
in inducing the women to go to Veturia, unless he assumes 
we understand that the friendship mentioned brought about 
the action. Otherwise it is hard to see just why Valeria is 
brought into the play at all. Kirchner has retained in his 
play Valeria as the inciting force in the action of the 
women, but he also, like Shakespeare, makes of Valeria’s 
divine inspiration merely great human cleverness or fem- 
inine intuition, which sees (Act v, sc. i) in Cornelia’s 
dream, when others doubt and ridicule, the double oppor- 
tunity of the women — that is, to reestablish themselves In 
honor by atoning for their recent faults, and to save Rome 
from the fury of Coriolanus. 

4. The remark of Kreyssig 23 that Shakespeare has 
ignored the unmotivated change of opinion of the Senate 
(Plutarch § 93), the conciliatory spirit of Coriolanus in 
offering conditions, hard and impossible as they were 
(Plutarch § 97), 24 and the later parade of the dignitaries 
of the city in deepest humility before the inappeasable 
conqueror, to beg for peace (Plutarch § 102), applies 
equally well, including the point covered by Kreyssig’s 
error, to Kirchner. All these details are to be found in 
Dionysius. 25 Kirchner has, in Act iv, sc. ii, like Shake- 

* Vorlesungen ilber Shakespeare , 1877, p. 476. 

*An error of Kreyssig, for the conditions, while not mentioned by 
Shakespeare as such, are yet referred to indirectly (in v, i, 67*69; 
v, ii, 182; v, ii, 13) though the implication is that they are such 
that the Romans can not accept them. 

* vm, 21; vm, 36; vm, 38. 
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speare, painted Coriolanus as simply the inexorable, in- 
appeasable, and revengeful enemy of Rome, before whose 
feet the city, torn by factions and contrary opinions, lies 
helpless. While he thanks Minutius and his friends, who 
constitute the vain embassy to him, and tells them he would 
be glad to do anything for them if it were in his power, 
yet he tells them their plea for Rome is in vain. He 
recounts his services to Rome. All the reward he got was 
banishment. Now he imposes the same hard and impossi 
ble conditions as given by Dionysius and Plutarch, but no 
further reference is made to them in the play and they are 
assumed immediately by all to be impossible of fulfillment. 
Kirchner’s Coriolanus is the same implacable enemy as 
Shakespeare’s. Now nothing can bring him to Rome ex- 
cept as a conqueror. 

5. In Shakespeare’s variations from Plutarch, next to 
the question of the treatment of the tribunes, comes that 
of Shakespeare’s attitude towards the commons. Here the 
resemblance of Kirchner’s work is not so striking. In 
Shakespeare, the attitude of contempt which Coriolanus 
and other patricians take toward the commons is supposed 
to represent the author’s own feelings toward the common 
people of England. Kreyssig believes that Shakespeare, 
not being able to conceive of, or understand, the historical 
and social importance of the popular revolt at the time 
of Coriolanus, injected into the story an account of the 
condition of things in England at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and that Plutarch’s description, in 
§12, of the tribunes and the flatterers of the people and 
inciters to revolution furnished Shakespeare with the dark 
colors which he used to paint indiscriminately the popular 
party and their leaders. Some critics 26 would show that, 

"Shakespeare Jahrhuch f xlh, p. 130. 
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as Shakespeare viewed history, Coriolanus had a right to 
despise the commons, and that the author was only report- 
ing the true condition of affairs in Tudor England ; others 
would show the people in a better light, by pointing out 
much that was good and generous in them, or would even 
see a virtue in their wavering, compared with the stubborn 
obstinacy of the Senate. In this variety of opinion one 
thing seems to be agreed upon : the dark colors with which 
the mob is painted may have been hinted at in Plutarch, 
but not much more than hinted at, and Shakespeare here 
was either consciously or unconsciously striking out on new 
paths in the painting of the commons. These dark colors 
for painting the mob are none the more to be found in 
Dionysius, but the scholarly dramatist of the court of 
Landgrave Maurice, as surely as the great English author, 
represented in his work the attitude of the aristocrat 
toward the demogogue in the persons of the tribunes and 
also, though to a lesser degree, toward their dupes, the 
crowd of commoners. None of these expressions of con- 
tempt come from the mouth of Coriolanus, as in Shake- 
speare. It is here the consuls Julius and Pinarius, who, 
pressed by cares of state, seem to despair of the outcome of 
the present troubled times, and to put most of the blame 
on the tribunes and on the lower classes. Thus Julius tells 
Volumnia (Act i, sc. v) : 

Illi invid&e plebis contigit iniuria, potest 

Cuique nostrum etiam hodie priusquam vesper clauserit 

Hunc diem evenire. . . . 

Pinarius shows the serious state of affairs in the city: 

Spectet aliquis 

Faciem praesentem urbis, quae seditionibus 
Intestinis plebis, et adversus consules, 

Et consulares et patritiorum ordinem 
Inflammata laborat, adeo extremam ut animam 
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Agere videatur: cernat iniustitiam earn 

Furoremque tribun orum nil faciendum 

Reliqui quod ad virorum tot praeatantium 

Oppressions aptum eat. . . . (Act ra, sc. i.) 

His colleague in a later soliloquy is just as despondent: 

Nam quomodo 

Domua poterit nedum vel civitas conaistere, ai ut eat 
Proverbium, lectum fulmenta acandunt, quando scilicet 
Fex esse vult fax, et grex esse rex, ut fit in urbe hac; caput 
Omnes ease volunt, quibus aeque tot oculi, ut quaenam progredi 
Queant, videant, quot serpentis caudae sunt, quae ut in fabula 
eat 

Capitis locum ambiebat : Romam nihil aliud peasundabit, 

Quam populi haec furia, et ilia seditionis adversua patrea. 

(Act m, ac. iv.) 

Pinarius characterizes the tribunes : 

Ubi nunc tribuni sunt, qui nobis hanc flammam primi suia 
Flatibus animarunt? e latebris veniant, videant quid egerint: 
Comedant quod ipsi intriverint: homines deperditi, malum 
Patriae crearunt, hunc ipsi caput abdunt: nos in fluctibua 
Relinquunt; pessimum genus hominum, qui cum res in vado eet, 
Ultro accersunt nubes, favillas, ubi non est incendium 
Serunt. . . . (Act v, ac. ii.) 

6. Kirchner, like Shakespeare, makes Coriolanus de- 
part alone from Rome. While this is not expressly stated, 
it is, as we have seen (p. 276), inferred from the prologue 
and from the monologue of Coriolanus in the opening scene 
of the play. Plutarch makes him depart (§70) “ with 
three or four of his friends only.” Dionysius leaves us to 
infer that he went alone. He tells us that after the judg- 
ment had been pronounced on him “ Marcius autem, cum 
gemitu et lacrimis eorum, qui eius fortunam miserabantur, 
domum est deductus.” There he takes leave of his mother, 
wife, and children, then “ nec ullis aliis sermonum 
blanditiis usus, nec ulla alia re provisa, qua in exsilio uti 
posset, domo egressus, properavit ad portas, et nemini, 
quonam profisceretur, declaravit” (vii, 67). Later, when 
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resuming the story of the fortunes of Coriolanus, he tells 
us: “ Itaque observata nocte, eaque obscura, venit antium, 
nobilissimam Volscorum urbem, quo tempore urbis incolae 
coenam sumebant ” (viii, 1). 

7. In Plutarch, the final speech of Volumnia, the 
mother of Coriolanus, is one unbroken whole, though 
Volumnia courted an answer or interruption on the part 
of her son. Shakespeare put in the words, which in Plu- 
tarch’s account the mother expected and paused to hear : 

Not of a woman’s tenderness to be. 

Requires nor child nor woman’s face to see. 

I’ve sat too long. (Act v, sc. iii.) 

Dionysius records the interruption and answer of Corio- 
lanus in viii, 47. He tells his mother she is asking the 
impossible, and urges her, his wife and children to remain 
and share his lot with him. Kirchner follows the historian 
(and reports the gist of the answer of the son. She is 
speaking to deaf ears and he wishes to put an end to the 
interview : 

Cor. Golatis auribus et plane surdis offeree 
Mater: non audio rem, quam positum venisti: nequit 
Enim fieri, quod contra iura deorum ac hominum est. . . . 

8. The presence of Aufidius in the great final scene 
between Coriolanus and his mother looks like an invention 
of Shakespeare’s ; for certainly Plutarch gives no hint of 
such being the case. In Kirchner’s play we have in the 
eighth scene of the last act the meeting of Coriolanus with 
his wife, his mother, and the other Roman matrons. He 
invites them into his tent, but the mother refuses to go in, 
saying she seeks nothing unjust before heaven and men 
as witnesses, and Coriolanus makes preparations for the 
solemn interview : 
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Cor. Heus vos satellites tribunal nostrum stern ite, Attium 
Vocate principem, vocate Volscorum omnes ordines. 

In the next scene after a greeting between the generals 
Attius asks, referring to the Roman women : 

Sed quidnam, Marti te postulant? 

And Coriolanus answers : 

Hoc mecum iam audies in publico hoc quem cogo circulo: 

ii iuxta assessum Acci cant 
Hue consiliarii illuc nobiles viri. . . . 

Klrchner's authority here is merely a hint in Dionysius 
viii, 45 : 

Deinde, nobilissimis quibusque ducibus et centurionibus sibi assi- 
dere iussis et admissis, quotquot adesse voluerunt, matri copiam 
dioendi fecit. 

9. All the sources for the life of Coriolanus make men- 
tion of a new temple to fortune. Livy (n, 40) says that 
a temple was built and dedicated to Female Fortune to 
serve as a monument. Dionysius (viii, 55) tells us that 
after a night of rejoicing by the Romans the Senate offered 
the women the choice of a reward, and that the latter, after 
holding council, asked the Senate for a temple to Female 
Fortune, which was immediately granted; and the author 
goes on in that chapter and the next to relate circumstances 
connected with the building and consecration of the temple, 
before he returns to the fate of Coriolanus. Plutarch 
(§118) also relates the same story as Dionysius, and, like 
Dionysius, he goes on in a digression to relate similar 
circumstances before giving us the story of the end of 
Coriolanus. Shakespeare, wishing to incorporate the later 
event into his narrative, and relying on Plutarch's " And 
they only requested that they would build a temple of 
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Fortune for the women,” makes Ooriolanus say (Act v, 
sc. iii) in prophetic spirit, “ Ladies, you deserve to have 
a temple built you !,” but omits the reference to the goddess 
in whose honor the temple was to be built. Observe the 
similarity in Kirchner’s work. His drama stops even 
before that of Shakespeare, with the triumphal return of 
the women to Rome, and he has likewise anticipated when 
(Act v, sc. vii), even before the women have left the city, 
he makes the consul, Pinarius, say to them: 

Jacta eat huius etiam fortunae alea, quae sit favet, 

Templum novum habebit: nam virili fortunae nihil ampliua 
Debemus. 

It does not seem as though Kirchner’s Coriolanus was 
ever presented on the stage, though written for that pur- 
pose. In the dedicatory preface of 1599 the author states 
that an intended performance was prevented by the out- 
break of a plague and the consequent breaking up of the 
University. It had not been played as late as 1604. In 
that year in Kirchner’s C onsolatoria ad Herm. Vultejum 
de Joh, Vulteji filii primloque praematuro dbitu, we are 
told that this young man, the son of the man who inspired 
the play, was to have played the part of Papyrius in it, 
“ si non luis interventu contagiosae dilabi coetus nostri 
coacti fuissent.” 

Jacob N. Beam. 
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The Ovide moralise is a portentous performance of about 
seventy-two thousand lines, extant in some seventeen 
manuscripts . 1 Fragments of it were printed by Tarbe 
under the title of (Euvres de Philippe de Vitry , 2 and the 
first volume of a critical text of the entire poem, edited by 
Professor de Boer of Amsterdam, is now in print 8 The 
work, with its mixture of fairly close translation and amaz- 
ing allegorization of the Metamorphoses is discussed at 
length by Gaston Paris in its relation to other mediaeval 
translations or imitations of Ovid . 4 And in de Boer’s 
Introductions 5 and articles 6 will be found all necessary 
bibliographical apparatus. 

The most remarkable passage in the Ovide moralise is 
the story of Philomela (Philomena). It is obviously an 

1 See C. de Boer, Philomena, conte racontt d’aprte Ovide par Chre- 
tien de Troyes , Paris, 1909, pp. 5ff.; ibid., Pyrame et Thisb6, in 
Verhandelmgen de Koninklijke Akademie van W e t enschappen te Am- 
sterdam, Afdeeling Letter kunde, Nieuwe Reeks, Deel xn, No. 3, 
pp. 30 ff. 

• Collection des Pontes de Champagne, Vol. vm, Reims, 1850. 

• V erhandelvngen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wet enschappen te 
Amsterdam , Afdeeling Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, Deel xv (April, 
1916). This volume contains Books I-III of the 0. m. Professor de 
Boer has also published critical texts of the stories (from the 0. m.) 
of Philomena and of Pyramus and Thisbe (see above, n. 1). The 
latter tale is included in Barbazon and M4on, Fabliaux et Contes, iv, 
pp. 326 ff. There is also a very poor edition of the Phaeton fable 
from the 0. m. by Dr. Heinrich Kehrli (Bern, 1877). 

4 Hist. litt. de la France, xxix, pp. 455-525. See also Leopold 
Sudre, Publii Ovidii Nasonis Metamorphoseon libros quomodo 
nostrates medii aevi poetae imitati interpretatique sint, Paris, 1893, 
pp. 93 ff. 

• See above, notes 1 and 3. 

• Romania, xli, pp. 94 ff.; xlh, pp. 76 ff.; XLin, pp. 238 ff., 325 ff. 
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insertion (although it is extant only as incorporated in the 
0. m.), and it was identified by Gaston Paris in 1884 7 
as the lost “ Maunce de la hupe et de l’aronde et del rossi- 
gnol ” of Chretien de Troyes — an attribution which seems 
to have gained general acceptance. 8 It is the primary pur- 
pose of this article to show that Chaucer knew and used at 
least this portion of the 0. m. I intend to follow the 
present paper as soon as possible with two or three other 
studies of Chaucer’s use of French translations or adapta- 
tions of classical materials. Until the evidence is pre- 
sented in full, however, I shall reserve certain generaliza- 
tions which seem to be warranted by the facts. For the 
moment it is with the facts alone that we shall be con- 
cerned. 


I 

The Legend of Philomela is a composite. For Chaucer 
without question knew the Latin text of the eighth book 
of the Metamorphoses . That he also used the French 

translation I shall try to show. But inasmuch as his 
method of dealing with his materials is after all the point 
of first importance, I shall attempt to disengage the two 
interwoven strands, instead of merely pointing out what 
seems to be a hitherto unsuspected source. 

The opening lines of the narrative are drawn from 
Ovid. 

Of Trace was he lord, and kin to Marte , 

The cruel god that stant with blody darte; 

And wedded had he , with a blisful chere, 

King Pandiones faire doghter dere, 

That highte Progne^ flour of her contree.* 

T See Romania, xm, p. 399. 

8 For a full discussion of the problem see de Boer's introduction to 
Philomena, pp. v-cxx. 

9 Leg. 2244-48. 
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Threiciua Tereus haec auxiliaribus armis 
fuderat et clarum vincendo nomen habebat. 

Quem sibi Pandion opibusque virisque potentem 
et genus a magno ducentem forte Oradivo 
oonubio Prognea iunwit. 10 

One detail, however, may have come from the Ovide mo- 
ralise. 


And wedded had he, with a bliaful ohereP 

Cele [Progne] fu a mari donee. 

Uns rois de Trace la requiat 
Don Pandions mout liez ae fist . 

Mout lies 8* an fiatt — Voire. — Por quoit 
Por ce qu’il la dona a roi.” 

The probability of this must be judged in the light of what 
follows. If the hint is taken from the 0. m., Chaucer has 
transferred the joy from Pandion to Tereus. 

Thogh Juno list nat at the feste be, 

Ne Ymeneus, that god of wedding is .” 

. . . Non pronuba Iuno, Males noces fist Tereus, 
non Hymenaeus adest, non illi Car n’i fu pas Himeneus, 

Gratia lecto. M Li deua qui as noces dut estre .*• 

But at the feste redy been, y-wis, 

The furies three, with alle hir mortal brond. u 

Eumenides tenuere faoes de fu- Car es chanbres et an la sale 
nere rapt as, Volerent tote nuit maufe, 

Eumenides stravere torum. . , 1T Atropos et Tesiphone 

Et totes males destinees.” 

The owle al night aboute the balkes wond." 

M Met., vi, 424-28. I follow the critical text of Magnus. 
u Leg., 2246. 

u Phil., 6-10. I shall use the abbreviation Phil, for the Philomena 
excerpt, as printed by de Boer. 

»Leg., 2249-60. 11 Met., vi, 430-31. 

14 Met., VI, 428-29. * Phil., 28-31. 

* PhU., 16-17. » Leg., 2263. 

" Leg., 2261-62. 
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. . . tectoque profanus Mes tote nuit "• a sa voiz roie 

incubuit bubo tbalamique in cul- Chanta bus la cbanbre li dua 
mine sedit." Et li huaz et li cucus 

Et la fresaie et li corbiaus." 

That prophet is of wo and of mischaunoe." 

Oil signes ne fu mie biaus, 
Aina fu de duel et de pesance 
Tote oele senefiance." 

It aeems probable, bo far, that Chaucer is writing with 
both texts before him. 

The next four lines, however, are apparently his own. 

This revel, ful of songe and ful of daunce, 

Lasteth a fourtenigtit, or litel lasae. 

But, shortly of this story for to passe. 

For I am wery of him for to telle. 14 

But at once he comes hack, this time quite clearly, to 
the 0 . to .; 


Five peer his wyf and he togeder dwelled 

. . . Iam tempora Titan Ja avoient, si con moi sanble, 
quinque per autumnos repetiti Plus de cine ana este onsanble 
duxerat anni." Antre Progne et son seignor." 

Til on a day she gan so sore longe 
To seen her suster, that she saw nat longe, 

That for desyr she niste what to seye." 

De PhUomena sa seror 
Ot talant que veoir Volost , 
Mes qu’a son seignor ne pesast. 
Un jor a parole Pan mist." 

But to her husband gan she for to preye , 

For goddes love , that she moste ones goon 


"Met., vi, 431-32. "Leg., 2269. 

*• See 1. 29 above. " Met., vi, 438-39. 


* Phil., 20-23. 
"Leg., 2254. 
"Phil., 24-26. 
"Leg., 2265-58. 


" Phil., 49-61. 
"Leg., 2260-62, 
"Phil., 62-66. 
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Her suster for to seen, and come anoon, 

Or ellee, but she moste to her wende, 

She preyde him , that he wolds after her sends.** 

cum blandita viro Progne ‘ si Un jor a parole Tan mist, 


gratia* dixit 

* ulla mea est, vel me visendam 
mitte sorori, 

vel soror hue veniat! redituram 
tempore parvo 

promittes socero: magni mihi 
m liner is in star 

germanam vidisse dabis.' “ 


Si li jura mout et promist 
Que se il la leissoit aler 
A sa seror outre la mer, 

Que mout tost s’an retorneroit 
Ne gueires ne sejorneroit, 

Et si il li defiant la voie t 
Tant qu’ele sa seror ne vois, 
Don li prie ele qu*il Vaut querre. 
Si l’amaint an la soe terre* 


The paragraph closes with what seem to be Chaucer’s own 
words : 


And tbis was, day by day, al her prayere 
With al humfblesse of wyfhood, word, and chere." 

If it were not for the 0. m Chaucer’s next line would 
be sufficiently accounted for by a reference to Ovid. With 
the 0. m. before us, however, it looks rather as if “let 
make . . . yare ” were suggested by the wording of the 
French : 

This Tereus let make his shippes yare " 

Iubet ille carinas Tot maintenant ses nes comande 

in freta deduci." Tereus gamir de viands, 

De mass, de voiles et de tree. 

Ja est tot fet." 

The 0. m (76-85) gives a brief account of the voyage, and 
elaborates at considerable length (86-105) the reception 
accorded Tereus by Pandion. Chaucer, however, agrees 
with Ovid in the absence of these details, and condenses 
even Ovid’s brief statement: 


"Leg., 2263-67. 
"Met., vi, 440-44. 
" Phil., 56-64. 
"Leg., 2268-69. 


"Leg., 2270. 
"Met., vi, 444-45. 
"Phil., 69-72. 
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And into Grece him-self is forth y4are 
Unto his fader in lawe. . . ." 

. . . veloque et remige portus 
Cecropius intrat Piraeaque litora tangit. 

Ut primum soceri data copia, dextera dextrae 
iungitur, et fansto committitur omine sermo." 

In the next lines Chaucer follows the fuller account of 
the 0. m. : 


. . . and gan him preye 
To vouche-sauf that, for a month or tweye, 
That Philomene, his wyves Buster, mighte 
On Progne his toyf hut ones have a sighte — 
‘And she shot come to goto again anoon. 
Myself with her tool bothe come and goon , 
And as myn hertes lyf I wol her kepe.’ * 


Coeperat adventus c&usam, man- 
data referre 

coniugis et celeres missae spon- 
dere recursus* 


In addition to the verbal 


Sire, fet il, a vos m f anvoie 
Progne , qui mout grant desir a 
De parler a Philomena. 

Vostre fllle par moi vos mande 
Et se ma proUere i a mande 
Je vos pri que li anvoiiez. 

Tart vos iert que vous la raiiez, 
Oar s'ele ja la ne detnore 
Qu*un seal jor ne qu*un sole 
ore, 40 * 

Si cuit je que mout vos iert tart 
Que vos la raiiez ceste part, 

Et por ce vos met an covant 
Que des que je verrai le vant 
Douz et pleisible a retorner 
Ne la leira point sejomer 
Que je tantost ne la ramaingne. 41 

parallels, the significant fact 


■ Leg., 2271-72. " Leg.; 2272-78. 

" Met., vi, 446-48. 40 Met., vi, 449-60. 

Tereus elsewhere limits the time to “ tant solemant trois jourz 
ou quatre” (1. 615), or “ quinzainne ” (1. 636). Chaucer more 
carefully observes the demands of verisimilitude. 

«PhU. t 106-121. 
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should be observed that Tereus’s prayer, in Chaucer, passes 
over into direct discourse. 

At this point, both in Ovid’s narrative and in the 0 . m., 
Philomela enters. 41 * Ovid describes her in four lines (451- 
54). The 0. m. devotes eighty lines (124-204) to an 
inventory of her charms and accomplishments. Chaucer 
omits both — except for an extremely significant employ- 
ment, later in the story, of one detail from the catalogue 
in the 0. ra. 42 

In what immediately follows, the three accounts show 
marked divergences. In the Metamorphoses the descrip- 
tion of Philomela is immediately followed by the account 
of Tereus’s innamoramento (455-66) ; then by his renewed 
pleadings (467-74), now seconded by Philomela herself 
(475-77) in a fashion which still further fans the flame 
of Tereus’s passion (478-82) ; and then it is that Pandion 
yields to the prayers of both (483-85). Night comes, a 
feast is spread, and they retire to sleep (486-89). Tereus, 
however, spends the night in thought of Philomela (490- 
93). In the morning Pandion commits Philomela to 
Tereus’s care with tears and forebodings (494-510). 

Chaucer begins (2279-83) with Pandion’s compliance, 
and then goes on to state its cause in Philomela’s request 
(2284-87), passing to a brief account of her beauty and of 
Tereus’s innamoramento (2288-93), and of his renewed 
prayers (2294), which result in Pandion’s slow leave 
(2295-2301). 

Chaucer, like the O. m., consistently uses the form with n 
instead of l (Incipit Legenda PhUomene; Explicit Legenda Philo- 
mene; 11. 2274, 2289, 2339). That, however, was the common spelling 
in medieval Latin manuscripts of Ovid, especially in the case of 
those copied in France. For references see de Boer, Phil., p. 97, 
note on 1. 4, and cf. pp. 123 ft. Boccaccio foUows the same spelling 
in De Geneal . Deorum, ix, 8. No valid conclusion, accordingly, can 
be drawn from the form of the name. 

• See below, p. 313. 
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These details, to which Ovid gives fifty-five lines (455- 
510) and Chaucer twenty-two (2279-2301), the 0. m. 
expands into a passage of five hundred and twenty-four 
lines (205-729). It begins with a defence (205-41) of 
Tereus’s lawless love ; proceeds to recount the conversation 
that ensued between Tereus and Philomena (242-319), 
in which Tereus attempts to win over the girl to plead 
their common cause; rehearses a second parley between 
Tereus and Pandion (320-80) ; passes, by an easy transi- 
tion, into a Chretianeeque discourse upon love (381-494) ; 
details a third attempt on Tereus’s part to win Pandion’s 
consent (495-541) — an attempt which is this time success- 
ful (542-51) ; and Pandion and Tereus come to an agree- 
ment (552-79). A feast is served, but Tereus instead of 
eating regards Philomena (580-629). They retire to rest, 
but Tereus’s passion prevents sleep (630-660). In the 
morning Pandion commits Philomena to Tereus’s care, 
and permits them to depart without foreboding (661-729). 

To summarize : Chaucer omits the dramatic entrance of 
Philomela, common to both Ovid and the O. m ., changes 
Ovid’s order of narration, and again condenses greatly his 
account, especially in its analysis of Tereus’s guilty 
passion. He omits, on the other hand, the whole of 
Chretien’s psychologizing of the situation, together with 
the dialogue between Tereus and Philomela. But despite 
these marked divergences from both, it is clear that he is 
still drawing on each for the details of his own narrative. 

Pandion’s tears (2279-80) are common to Ovid and the 
O. m ./ 8 although in both they are shed at the final 
parting. Philomela’s embracing of her father (2287) is 
in Chaucer and Ovid (475-76) only. In O. m. she takes 

"Met., vr, 605-10; Phil*, 710, 722-26; cf. 552-66. Philomela’s 
tears {Leg., 2284) are Chaucer’s addition. 
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no part in the entreaties. Chaucer’s brief account of her 
beauty and array (2288-90) is drawn from Ovid (451-52). 
The next line, however, is perhaps reminiscent of both the 
Metamorphoses and the 0 . m. : 

And yit of bountee was she two so riche* 

ecce venit magno dives Philo- Avuec la grant biaute qu’ele ot 
mela paratu, Sot quanque doit savoir pucele. 

divitior forma. 4 * Ne fu pas mains sage que bele. m 

Leg., 2292-93 is a condensation of Met., vi, 455-60, 466. 
And Pandion’s words in Leg., 2296-2301 are a paraphrase 
of Met., 496-503, with additions of Chaucer’s own. The 
feast (2302) is sufficiently accounted for in Ovid (488 
-89), although the expansion in 11. 2303-04 may possibly 
be due to the far fuller description (582-629) in 0. m. 
In the account of the parting, however, Chaucer’s return 
to the O. m. becomes unmistakable: 

And him convcyeth through the maister-strete 
Of Athenes, and to the see him broghte, 

And turneth hoom. . . * 

Au port l’an mainne Tereus 
Et Pandions les i convoieP 

There is nothing that corresponds in the Metamorphoses. 
And the last detail is conclusive: 

... no malice he ne thoghte * 

vix dixit timuitque suae prae- Car ja mes ne la reverra 
sagia mentis m N’an sa terre ne ranterra. 

Mes de tot ce ne panse UP 

* Leg., 2291. All the mss. except B and F read “beaute ” instead 
of “bountee.” 

“ Met., vi, 451-52. "Leg., 2307. 

"PhU., 170-72. "Met., vi, 510. 

“Leg., 2305-07. * PhU., 725-27. 

* PhU ., 684-85. 
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De Boer comments as follows on this passage of the 0 . rru : 
“ Dans ce passage [641-726] le traducteur suit d’assez pr&s 
le text© d’Ovide et reproduit presque textuellement les pa- 
roles de Pandion k son gendre, puis k sa fille, mais il change 
la fin du morceau. ‘ Vix dixit timuitque suae praesagia 
mentis/ dit Ovide. Non, dit le traducteur, Pandion ne se 
doute de rien. II embrasse de bonne foi le traitre et s’il 
pleure, c’est a cause du depart de sa fille. II a raison de 
pleurer, il est vrai, car jamais il ne la reverra, mais il ne 
le sait pas, il ne peut meme s’en douter : ‘ mes de tot ce ne 
panse iV ” 52 And in this striking divergence from the 
Metamorphoses, Chaucer follows the 0. m. 

Chaucer’s account of the rape of Philomela (2308-41) 
is drawn chiefly from Ovid (5 11-62), 53 with certain modi- 
fications that seem to be his own. 54 But the influence 
of the 0. m. is still to be distinguished : 

And up into a forest he her ledde . . . 

And, in this derke cave, yif her leste, 

Or leste noght, he lad her for to reate." 

. . . cum rex Pandione natam Porlont , gabant andemantiers 
in Btabula alta trahit . ..." Or d'un or d’el , par traispn 

L’an a menee an sa motion, 

Et quant il sont leans andui, . . . 
L’atret a lui par la main destre." 

m Phil., pp. xciii-xciv. 

m Leg., 2308 = Met., vi, 611-12; 2309 = 519-20 (Chaucer omits the 
account of Tereus’s gloating over his prey, 513-18) ; 2310 = 521 (cf. 
PhU., 733); 2316-17 = 522-23 (cf. Phil., 801-03); 2318-22 = 527-30 
(the simile is used by Ovid after, by Chaucer before, the account of 
Philomela’s violation ; it is omitted in O. m . ) ; 2328-29 = 525-26. 
The account of the rape of Philomena in O. m. (730-882) occupies 
152 lines, as against Ovid’s 51, and Chaucer’s 33. 

H The cave (2311-12), for instance, is neither Ovid’s “staJbula 
alta” (621), nor the 0. tn.’s “meison gaste” (731). Leg., 2327, 
2339-41, are Chaucer’s additions, 

m Leg., 2310, 2312-13. 

u Met., VI, 620-521. "Phil., 738-41, 745. 

12 
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Ovid, in other words, represents Tereus as using violence 
from the first; in the 0 . ra. Tereus conducts the unsus- 
pecting Philomena to the lonely house, and the act of 
violence is preceded by a studied attempt to win her consent 
(746-834) ; Chaucer, without following the 0 . ra. in its 
characteristic elaboration of Tereus’s treachery, tones down 
the abruptness of the attack (as Ovid gives it) under the 
influence, it would seem, of the 0 . ra. 

. . . and yet this false theef 
Hath doon this lady yet a more mischeef. 

For fere lest she aholde his shame crye, 

And doon him openly a vilanye, 

And with his swerd her tong of kerveth he." 


Talibus ira feri postquam com- 
mota tyranni 

nec minor hac metus est,* causa 
stimulatus utraque 
quo fuit accinctus, vagina liber at 
ensem, etc." 


Tereus ancor ne recroit 
Qu’apres ce mal ne face pis . 
Un canivet tranchant a pris, 

Et por ce que oele ne puisse 
Gonter a home qu y ele truisse 
Oeste honte ne cest reproohe, 
Dist que la langue de la boche 
Li tranchera tot a un fes. 

Si n’an sera parle ja mea." 


The correspondence between Chaucer and the 0 . ra. as 
against Ovid needs no comment. Moreover, in Chaucer 
(2335-38) and the 0 . ra. (858 ff.) the reference to Philo- 
mela’s imprisonment immediately follows the account of 
the severing of her tongue; in Ovid no mention of it is 
made until after the account of Tereus’s return to Progne 
(572 ff.). 

Chaucer’s brief account of Tereus’s meeting with Progne 
(2342-47) is slightly condensed from Ovid (563-70). The 
0 . ra. (883-1061), on the other hand, expands the episode 
enormously, introducing a long dialogue in which Tereus 


"Ley., 2330-34. 
"Met., vi, 549-61. 
"Phil., 844-52. 
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leads up subtly to the announcement of Philomena’s death, 
and elaborating in true romance vein the account of her 
obsequies. All of this Chaucer passes over. 

But in the next division of the narrative (2350-70) the 
0. m. becomes the dominant influence. 

This woful lady lerned had in youthe 
So that she werken and enbrouden couthe, 

And weven in her stole the radevore 
As hit of women hath be woned yore.® 

There is absolutely nothing of this in the Metamorphoses. 
In the remarkable list in the 0. m., however, of Philo- 
mena’s accomplishments, occur the following lines: 

Avueo (fieri si bone ovriere 
D f ovrer une porpre vermoille 
Qu’an tot le mont n’ot sa paroille. 

Un diaspre ou un baudequin 
Nes la mesniee Hellequin 
Sei 1st ele an un drop portreire .** 

The manuscripts of de Boer’s group y ® 2 * read : 

Et si estoit tres bonne ouvriere, 

D'or de soye en toute maniere, 

Et si savoit on drap portraire. 

Chaucer has recognized the pertinence of this detail to 
the motivation of the denouement (an opportunity of 
which Chretien has not explicitly availed himself ), 62b and 
has taken it over, and it alone, from the long catalogue of 


« Leg., 2360-53. 

** Phil ., 188-193. See above, p. 308. 

See Phil., pp. 14-15, 37 n. 

“‘•On the other hand, Chretien has skilfully motivated in quite 
different fashion the manner in which Philomena hit upon the device 
of the web. See 11. 1086 ff., and de Boer’s note (p. 114) on 11. 
1091-94. 
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Philomena’s accomplishments. 92 ' The next detail is also 
from Chretien: 

And, shortly lor to seyn, she hath her fllle 
Of mate and drink, and clothing at her wille* 

[Philomena] Fist noviaus signes et trova 
Et certainnemant esprova 
Que sa mestre tot antandoit 
Quanqu’ele onques li demandoit, 

Ne ja ne li fust contredite 
Nule chose gram ne petite 
Fora Tissue de la meison.* 4 

There is no hint of this provision (which Chaucer has 
characteristically turned from the general to the specific) 
in Ovid. 

The following lines represent a remarkable interweaving 
of the two accounts. Leg., 2358 seems to be suggested by 
Ovid: 


But lettTes can she weven to and fro. 
purpureasque notas filis intexuit albis * 

The next line is also Ovid’s : 

*• " Radevore ” {Leg., 2352) remains a mysterious word. Skeat’a 
explanation (see Oooford Chaucer, m, pp. 342-43; Notes Eng. Etym ., 
pp. 239-40 ) , following Urry, and followed, with a query, by the NED., 
is difficult to accept. Ras does not appear in Godefroy, and seem* to 
be a sixteenth-century word (see NED., under rash, sb.*). Your is 
Lavaur (I have not at present access to documents that would give 
its fourteenth-century form). The word, whatever its origin, obvi- 
ously means either a stuff, or a pattern of some sort woven in a stuff. 
Either sense would fit the only other known occurrence of the word, in 
Tanner ms. 346. If it refers to a stuff, “ radevore ” corresponds to 
“ baudequin,” or “ diaspre ” (or "or de soye”) in the 0. m.; if it 
means a design, it is probably suggested by Philomena’s portrayal of 
“ la mesniee Hellequin ” ( see Godefroy, under Hellequin ) . I have 
not yet given up the riddle of its origin. Nor am I certain that 
“ stole ” in the same line has been correctly interpreted. 

* Leg., 2354-55. “Phil., 1147-53. 

•Met., vi, 677. 
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So that, by that the year wae al a-go. 

Sign a deus bis sex acto lustraverat anno.** 

And “ stamen ” of Leg., 2360 is Ovid’s “ stamina ” 
(574). 66 ‘ But the details that follow, wholly wanting in 
the Metamorphoses, are from the 0. m. : 

How she was broght from Athene* in a barge, 

And in a cave how that she was broght; 

And al the thing that Tereus hath wroght 
She waf hit wel, and wroot the story above 
How she was served for her suster love.** 

Car tissu ot a l’un des chies 
Que Philomena l’avoit feite; 

Ayres i fu la nes portreite 
Ou Tereus la mer passa 
Quant querre a Athene* Vala , 

Et puis comant il se contint 
An Athenes quant il i vint, 

Et oomant il Van amena, 

Et puis oomant il Vesforga , 

Et oomant il Vavoit leissiee 
Quant la longue li ot tranchiee. 

Tot ot esorit an la cortine, 

Et la meison et la gaudine 
Ou ele estoit anprisonee." 

The portrayal of the ship needs no remark ; “ al the thing 
that Tereus hath wroght ” sums up 0 . m., 1120-30 ; “ She 
waf hit wel ” is “ tissu ot,” while “ wroot ” is a ot escrit.” 
And the two accounts agree in the curious combination of 
the ideas of a written narrative and a direct portrayal.® 9 
In the next line Chaucer has diverged from both 

m Met., vi, 671. Compare Phil., 1144. 

••Ovid (Met., vi, 601) has also “vestes.” In the 0. m. it is a 
“ oortine ” (11. 1131, 1186, 1195, 1225, 1230, 1235). 

••Compare Met., vi, 578: “Indicium sceleris.” 

• Leg., 2361-65. 

•Phil., 1120-33. 

•Ovid (Met., vi, 577) has “notas,” which seems to imply writing. 
Boccaccio ( De Geneal. Deorum, ex, 8) has “omnia a ou scripsit.” 
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Ovid and the 0. m. In Ovid the web is given to her 
attendant, who is a woman (578-80) ; in the 0 . ra. the 
messenger is the old woman’s daughter (1145, 1220 ff. ; 
cf. 867-73) ; 60m in Chaucer she gives it to “a knave” 
(2366). The ring, in the same line, seems to be Chaucer’s 
addition. The conversation “ by signes ” in the next line 
(and also in 1. 2369) is a detail common to Ovid and the 
0. m. (Met, vi, 579; Phil., 1147, 1189-93). But its 
immediate context points to the 0. m . : 

And prayed him, by signes, for to goon 
Unto the queue . . . w 

utque ferat dominae gestu ro- Si le fet signe qu’ele anvoit 
gat. M A cele cite que la voit 

Par sa fille cele cortine 
Si la presant a la reined 

The next detail seems to be suggested by the immediately 
following lines in the 0. m. : 

And by signes swor him many an ooth, 

She 8holde him ye ve what she geten mighte. n 

The guardian in Chretien interposes no objection to the 
sending of the “ cortine ” (1197-1201), 

Ainz cuide que por guerredon 
Et por e8perance d' avoir 
Qu’on dove de tel uevre avoir 
Vueille que li 8oit presant ee.™ 

There is no trace of the idea of remuneration in Ovid. 
Chaucer has apparently taken it over, with a turn of his 
own, from the 0 . m. 

*• Boccaccio {De Geneal. Deorum) : "per ancillulam sorori misit.” 
19 Leg., 2361-62. 
n Met., vi, 679. 

n Phil ., 1193-96. See also below. 

™ Leg., 2369-70. u Phil., 1202-06. 
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The first line of the next paragraph is again closer to 
Chr6tien than to the Metamorphoses. 

This knave anoon unto the queue him dighte. w 

. . . ille rogata Jusqu’ele vint a la reine." 

pertulit ad Prognen." 

The remainder of the paragraph is a summary condensa- 
tion (in the manner of “ now is hit tyme I make an ende 
soon ”) of Ovid’s account of the meeting of the two sisters, 
and it need not be further analyzed. 

Several points are now clear. In the first place, there 
can be no question of Chaucer’s use of the Ovide moralise. 
Nor is it open to doubt that he drew upon Ovid directly. 
“Two are better than one,” might well have served as 
Chaucer’s motto (with “ a threefold cord is not quickly 
broken” as its pendent!), and he would not have been 
Chaucer if, knowing the Ovide moralise, he had let it fust 
unused. He employs the narrative in the Metamorphoses , 
accordingly, as the basis of his own rifaciamento , and 
freely and skilfully supplements it from the French. And 
the Legend of Philomela becomes a fresh exemplification 
of his favorite modus operandi. 

In the second place, he proceeds in characteristic fashion 
in his treatment of his materials. For one thing, his 
omissions are true to type. Psychologizing in Chretien’s 
vein was never particularly to his taste. When it fell in 
which his scheme of things, to be sure, as in the Troilus, 
he could out-Chretien Chretien in subtlety and keenness 
of analysis. But when he does so, it is in his own way, 
not Chretien’s. And so he passes over, in the Philomena, 
the whole elaborate paraphernalia of highly sophisticated 

"Leg., 2371. 

"Met., vi, 579-80. 

"Phil., 1234; cf. 1190. 
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passion which has been superimposed upon the original 
story. 78 What instead he does take over from the 0. m . 
are the details that enhance the vividness and clarify the 
motivation of the narrative . He omits (to be specific) 
the catalogue of Philomena’s charms, the conventional dis- 
quisitions upon the power of love, the fine-spun artificiality 
of the colloquies between Tereus and Philomena, and the 
subtleties of Tereus’s repeated attempts to prevail upon 
Pandion. He adopts the picture of the passage through 
the streets of Athens to the harbor, the motivating remark 
that Philomena had learned to embroider, the description 
of the actual embroidery on the web, and the suggestion 
that the web was supposed to be sold. And he frequently 
follows the phraseology of the 0 . m. rather than that of 
the Metamorphoses, especially where to do so makes for 
greater vividness. In a word, what interests him in the 
Ovide moralise is not what chiefly engaged its author, but 
the new turns given to the narrative. Where Gower omits 
or slurs over even Ovid’s most telling details, 79 Chaucer 
heightens Ovid’s effectiveness by a dexterous interweaving 
of fresh narrative touches from the French recasting of 
the tale. And it is hard to resist the suspicion, in view of 
the skill with which the dovetailing is done, that Chaucer’s 
protestation of weariness “ of [Tereus] for to telle ” is not 
to be taken with too great seriousness. It smacks strongly 
of the literary artifice. 

With the fact established that Chaucer used the Ovide 

"Ovid, of course, also developes with obvious relish and in con- 
siderable detail the subject of Tereus’s guilty love; the writer of 
the 0. m. was by no means without clear hints on which to speak. 
But Chaucer deals in cavalier fashion even with Ovid’s somewhat 
heightened treatment of the theme, and omits the most of it. 

"Gower’s version of the story, fluent, but fluent "like running 
lead,” is found in Oonf. Amantis , v, 5551 ff. There is no indication 
of any use of the Philomena. 
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moralise in the Legend of Philomela, the question at once 
arises: Did he use it elsewhere? In particular, is there 
any evidence that, especially in his earlier works, he 
employed the French version in such a way as to indicate 
that his original acquaintance with Ovid may have been 
made, at least in part, through the medium of the more 
familiar tongue? I have already quoted, in another 
article, 80 the remark of Jean de Meun in the dedication of 
his translation of Boethius : “ envoie ore Boeee de Conso- 
lation, que j’ai translate de latin en frangois, ja soit ce que 
tu entendes bien latin, mais toutevois est ( de ) moult plus 
legiers a entendres le frangois que le latin ” 81 A priori, 
it is by no means improbable that the classics may have 
been familiar to court circles, in England as in France, 
in translation rather than in the original, or at least that 
the originals were known through the aid of the transla- 
tions. 82 Is there evidence that this was so in Chaucer’s 
case? 

The question must be left for a final answer until 
Professor de Boer’s edition of the Ovide moralise is com- 
pleted. I strongly suspect that the story of Ceyx ancf 
Alcyone, among others, will prove to be largely indebted] 
to the 0. m. For the present, however, that must remain 
conjecture. Meanwhile, there is evidence that points 
rather clearly in the direction of Chaucer’s employment 
of the 0. m . in others of his works. 


m Romemio Review, vm, pp. 383400. 

“Quoted in Romania , xui, p. 336. 

“Compare the remark of Professor L&nson (Revue univereitaire , 
xxn, p. 115), quoted by de Boer ( Romania , XLm, p. 352) : "II est 
difficile de depart ager ^influence des textes anciens et oelle de lours 
traductions. Mais il apparait que les traductions sont la voie la 
plus ordinairement employee pour parrenir aux idSes du texte.” 
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II 

Professor de Boer has recently shown 83 that Machaut 
owed his knowledge of Ovid very largely to the Ovide 
moralise : “ Les connaissances qne Guillaume de Machaut 
a eues de la litterature latine ont probablement ete moins 
grandes qu’on n’avait ete oblige de l’admettre jusqu’ici, 
puisqu’il emprunte le sujet (et quelquefois meme la forme) 
de tous ses ‘ exemples 9 antiques a un ouvrage frangais 
contemporain, VOvide moralise ” 84 And M. Antoine 
Thomas has pointed out a remarkable borrowing from the 
0 . m. in Machaut’s Voir Z?i£. 85 Machaut, therefore, is a 
striking exemplification of the literary influence of Ovid 
as exerted by way of the French version. Now it so 
happens that there are two passages in Chaucer in which 
(as has never been pointed out) he seems to be following 
Machaut. They are Leg., 1924-47 (in the Legend of 
Ariadne ), and H. F., 409-24 (the account of Theseus and 
Ariadne). 

Regarding the passage in the Legend Skeat remarks: 
“ Chaucer here leaves Ovid ; this part of the story is partly 
given in Plutarch and Hyginus, but Chaucer seems to 
have filled in details from some source unknown to me.” 86 
What that source is, at least in part, we may now proceed 
to consider. 

In Le Jugement dou Roy de Navarre Machaut, like 
Chaucer, tells the story of Theseus and Ariadne. I shall 
set side by side a few lines from the two accounts : 

" Romania, xlhi, pp. 335-52: (t Guillaume de Machaut et VOvide 
moralist.” 

14 Romania, xun, p. 352. 

"Romania, xli, pp. 382 ff. 

" Oxford Chaucer, m, p. 334. 
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And this th’ effect, that Minos 
hath so driven 

Hem of Athenes , that they mote 
him yiven 

Fro yere to yere her owne chil- 
dren dere 

For to be slayn, as ye shal after 
here. . . .• 

And every thridde yeer, with- 
outen doute, 

They oasten lot , and, as hit com 
dboute 

On riche, on pore, he moste his 
sons take. 

And of his child he moste pres- 
ent make 

Unto Minos, to save him or to 
spille. 

Or lets his beste devours him at 
his wille. 

And this hath Minos don, right 
in despyt; 

To wreke his sons was set all 
his delyt . . .• 


Quant oil d'Athennes eurent mort 
Androgeus, si grant remort 
En ot Minos, li rois de Crete, 
Que par voie sage et discrete, 
Par force d*armes et de guerre 
Fist essillier touts leur terre; 
Et les mist tons pour oest out- 
rage 

Minos en si mortel servage, 

Que tons les ans li envoioient 
Un homme; mais U sortissoient . 
Et oils seur qui li sore cheoit , 
Trop mortelment li mesch&oit ; 
Oar U rois Minos devourer 
Le faisoit la, sans demourer 
Par un moustre m trop mervilleus, 
Trop felon et trop perilleus. 


Mais nuls ne se doit mervillier, 
Si Minos vout ad se veillier, 

Ne s’il en fu fort esmefls. 

Oar peres fu AndrogeUs. 

Or avint que li sors chei 


"Leg., 1924-27. 

•Compare Leg., 1928-31: 

This Minos hath a monstre, a wicked beste, 

That was so cruel that, without areste, 

Whan that a man was broght in his presence, 

He wold him ete, ther helpeth no defence. 

Serviu8, however, may come in here: “unde natus est Minotaurus, 
qui intra labyrinthum inclusus humanis carnibus vescebatur ” (ed. 
Thilo and Hagen, n, 8). It should be observed that neither Machaut 
nor the 0. m. (see below, n. 95) name the Minotaur, referring to 
it simply as “tm moustre.” It is worth noting that Chaucer does 
not name the Minotaur until 1. 2104. Up to that point it is “a 
monstre” (1. 1928), “ this monstre” (1. 1991), “a wikked beste” 
(1. 1928), “his beste” (1. 1939; cf. 11. 1998, 2006, 2008, 2019), 
“this fend” (1. 1996). 

"Leg., 1932-39. 
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This wikked custom is so longe 
y-ronne 

Til that of Athenes king Egeus 
Mot sende his owns sons, The- 
seus, 

Sith that the lot is fallen him 
upon, 

To be devoured, for grace is ther 
non." 

For all this, Ovid has merely the following: 

Quo postquam geminam tauri iuvenisque figuram 
clausit, et Actaeo bis pastum sanguine monstrum 
tertia sors annis domuit repetita novenis. . . ." 

The passage, accordingly, seems to be derived from 
Machaut. But there is further evidence which suggests 
that its original is not Machaut, but Machaut’s source. 

It will be observed that Chaucer makes two conflicting 
statements regarding the frequency of the periodic human 
tribute, and also (it would seem) regarding the number of 
children sent. Leg., 1926 reads: " Fro yere to yere her 
owne children 92 ‘ dere,” and “ Fro yere to yere ” is 
repeated in 1. 1941. Leg., 1932, on the other hand, states 
that the lot is cast “ every thridde yeer,” and that the one 
on whom the lot fell must send “ his sone ” (1. 1934 ; " his 
child” 1. 1395). The usual statement is seven children 
yearly. 03 And that seems to be in Chaucer’s mind in 

"Leg., 1943-47. 

n Le Jugement dou Roy de 'Navarre, in Hoepffner, CEuvres de Guil- 
laume de Machaut (Soci4t4 dea anc. textes franca is), i, pp. 230 ff. 
For Chaucer’s use of the Jugement elsewhere, see Kittredge, Mod. 
PhUol., vn, pp. 471-74, and esp. PMLA., xxx, pp. 3-4, 14-15. 

"Met., vm, 169-171. 

*• It is of course possible that “ children ” may refer, not to the 
number sent each year, but to the number taken collectively. 

"Boccaccio, De Geneal. Deorum, X, 48: “ut . . . annis singulis 
septem nobiles iuuenes ad Minotaurum in cretam mitterentur 
Servius, i, 352 ( Aen ., m, 74) : “ et quotannis ex nobilitate Athenian- 


Seur Theseus, qui e^b&hi 
Pluseurs; car il fu fils le toy, 
Preuz, vaillans, et de bel arroy." 
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1. 1926. Where did he get the idea of the three year 
period, and where (especially) that of the single victim f 
The first might have come from a misunderstanding of 
either Boccaccio, Servius, or Ovid. 94 The second is the 
explicit statement of Machaut: “ Que tons les ans li 
envoioient Un homme." But Machaut has no hint of the 
three year period. The tribute of the single victim and 
the possible suggestion for “ every thridde yeer,” however, 
occur together in the Ovide moralise. In his demonstra- 
tion that Machaut, in his account of Theseus and Ariadne, 
is drawing directly upon the Ovide moralise, de Boer 
quotes a single passage from the 0. to . 98 But that passage 
is significant. 

Q. de U. O. m. 

Or avint que li sors chel Au tiers terms chei la sort 

Seur Theseus. . . . Dessus le fil au roi d’Athainee, 

Theseus. . . . 

Chaucer, in a word, at the one point where it is at present 

sium septem pueri vel puellae ad vescendum Minotauro mitteren- 
tur”; Servius, n, 6 (Aen., vi, 14): “ut singulis quibusque annis 
septem de flliia et filiabus suiB edendos Minotauro mitterent”; 
Hyginus, Fab., 41 ( = Mythogr., 2.122): “ ut anno unoquoque sep- 
tenos liberos suos Minotauro ad epulandum mitterent”; Hyginus, 
Poeticon astronomicon , cap. v : “ Theseus . . . cum septem virgin i- 
bus et sex pueris”; Mythogr ., 3.11.7: “Filios vero Atheniensium, 
qui ad Minotaurum devorandi mittebantur ” ; Lactantius, Narro- 
tiones Fabulorum, vn, 2: “ nobilium liberi quotannis,” etc.; cf. 
Gower, Oonf . Amantis, v, 5261-65: “fro yer to yeere ... Of men 
that were of myhti Age Persones nyne.” 

** De Oeneal . Deorum , x, 48: "qui tribus annis sorte missi sunt, 
quanta autem sors cecidit in Theseum ” ; Servius, n, 6 : " sed tertio 
anno Aegei filius Theseus missus est”; Ovid., Met., vra, 171: "et 
Actaeo bis pastum sanguine monstrum tertia sors annis domuit 
repetita novenis.” Gower’s misunderstanding of this last (not very 
clear) passage is evidently responsible for his “persones nyne.” For 
three, cf. also Lactantius, Narr at tones Fabulorum, vm, 2: " tertio 
stipendio” 

m Romania , xun, p. 343. 
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possible to test the matter, seems to be closer to Machaut’s 
source, the 0 . m., than to Machaut himself. 08 

But this same account of Theseus and Ariadne in 
Machaut, or in Machaut’s source, appears in the House of 
Fame . And here Chaucer follows even more closely than 
in the Legend the French narrative. The two passages 
are as follows: 


How fals eek was he, Theseus, 
That, as the story telleth us, 
How he betrayed Ariadne; 

The devel be his soules bane! 
For had he laughed , had he 
loured, 

He moste have be al devoured, 

If Ariadne ne had y-be! 


And , for she had of him pitee. 
She made him from the dethe 
escape , 


"Compare further: 

Q. de M. 

Or avint que li sors chel 
Seur Theseus. . . . 

. . . car il fu fils le roy. 


Metis riens n'i vausist for ne fust, 


Se belle Ariadne ne fust, 

Qui oublia Minos, son pere, 

Et Androgetifl, son chier frere, 
Sa terre et ses charnels amis. 
Pour Theseds, ou elle a mis 
Son cuer, si qu'elle li moustra 
Comment occis le fier moustre a, 
Pour lui delxvrer dou servage. 


O. m. 

Avl tiers terme chei la sort 
De88U8 le fil au roi d’ At koines, 
Theseus. . . . 


Til that of Athenes king Egeus 
Mit sende his owne sone, Theseus, 

Sith that the lot is fallen him upon (Leg., 1944-46.) 

Servius (see above, n. 94) has “ Aegi filius Theseus,” in connection 
with the phrase “ tertio anno.” 

Chaucer, Machaut, and the 0. m. agree in the assertion that The- 
seus was chosen by lot, as against the common account that he went 
voluntarily to Crete. Compare Hyginus, Fab., xu: “Theseus . . . 
voluntarie se ad Minotaurum pollicitus est ire.” See Hcepffner, i, 
lxxvi; de Boer, p. 343. But Boccaccio represents the lot as falling 
upon Theseus : “ septem nobiles iuuenes . . . qui tribus annis sorte 
miBsi sunt, quarta autem sors cecidit in Theseum” (De GeneaL 
Deorum, X, 48). 

Jugement, etc., 2741-49. 
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And he made her a ftU false jape ; 
For after this, within a whyle 
He lefte hir slepinge in an yle , 
Deserts alone , right in the see, 
And stal away, and leet hir be; 
And took hir suster Phedra tho 
With him , and gan to shippe go. 

And yet he had y-svoom to here , 

On ad that ever he mights stoere , 
That, so she saved him his lyf, 
He wolde have take hir to his 
wyf. 


Mais vers li mesprist si ferment 

Qu' Adrians laisse dormant 
Seulette en estrange contrto, 
Lasse, dolente et esgarde, 

Et en mena la jeune touse 
Phedra sa suer , s’en fist s’espouse. 
Ci a trop mortel traison. . . ." 

Theseus qui se par jura 
Ses dieus et sa loy li jura 
Que jamais ne li fausseroit 
Et qu’envers li loiaus seroit. . ." 
Et li donna son pucelage 
Par si qu y a femme la penroit. m 


It is impossible, at the moment, to tell whether the 
correspondences that appear above are due to the fact that 
Chaucer is following Machaut, or to his use of Machaut’s 
source. If, as we have seen some reason to believe, he is 
drawing on the 0. m. in the Legend of Ariadne, it is 
probable that he has done so here. In either case his 
original is not Latin, but French. 

There are several other passages in Chaucer which 
show more or less definite traces of the influence of the 
Ovide moralise. It was my intention to discuss them here. 
But this article has been interrupted by duties which in 
these days have a paramount claim, and its conclusion 
will have to be postponed. 

John Livingston Lowes. 


" Jugement, 2703-69. 
m Jugement , 2765-68. 
"J&id., 2760-51. 
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XII.— BOCCACCIO, HANS SACHS, AND 
THE BRAMBLE BRIAR 

Of the British ballads not included in Child’s English 
and Scottish Popular Ballads one of the most interesting 
is that which, following the example of Professor Tolman’s 
correspondent , 1 I shall call The Bramble Briar. Altho in 
poetic quality it is inferior even to that broadside version 
of Chevy Chase the serious discussion of which in the 
Spectator provoked the raillery of Wagstaffe, yet I have 
ventured to deal with it here at some length; for it is 
interesting not only because of its possible relation to 
Boccaccio, Hans Sachs, and Keats, but in itself. It is a 
fairly clear instance of what to some expounders of ballad 
doctrine is a contradiction in terms: it is a traditional 
vulgar ballad. 

I 

The traditional character of The Bramble Briar is 
evidenced by what we know of its distribution and by 


*A. H. Tolman, Some Songs Traditional in the United States^ 
Journal of Amer . Folk-Lore , xxix, p. 108. 
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the nature of the copies that have come to record. Six 
of these are American and four British. The first to be 
published was Bruton Town , which appeared as No. 12 
in Mr. Cecil Sharp’s Folk Songs from Somerset in 1904. 2 
The next was Miss Katherine Pettit’s Kentucky version, 
The Lonesome Valley , in the Journal of American Folk- 
Lore in 1907. 3 I printed a version from Missouri, The 
Merchant's Daughter , in the Sewanee Review in April, 
1911. 4 Later in the same year Professor H. G. Shearin 
published in the same journal a copy from Kentucky, 
The Apprentice Boy * differing considerably from Miss 
Pettit’s. In 1911 appeared also a second British version, 
The Brake o' Briars, reported by Miss Alice E. Gillington 
from the singing of New Forest gypsies. 6 In 1915 Miss 
Lucy Broadwood published a Hertfordshire version, Lord 
Burling' s Sister, in the J oumal of the Folk Song Society, 1 
and with it 8 Mr. Sharp printed a second Somerset version, 
In Strawberry Town . In 1916 Professor Tolman printed 
one stanza of a version in his possession from Ohio, The 
Bramble Briar. 9 Finally, Mr. Sharp has kindly sent me 

* I have used the more exact record of the text, as he took it down 
from the singing of a Mrs. Overd at Longport in Somerset in August, 
1904, given in the Journal of the Folk Song Society, n, p. 42. 

* Ballads and Rhymes from Kentucky , ed. by G. L. Kittredge, 
J. A F.-L., xx, pp. 269 f. 

4 The Vulgar Ballad, Sew. Rev., xix, pp. 222 f. 

* British BaUads in the Cumberland Mountains, ibid., pp. 321 f. 

9 Songs of the Open Road, pp. 10 f. Only the last seven of the 
twelve stanzas belong to The Bramble Briar; the first five are a form 
of A Brisk Young Country Lady. 

V. F. S. S., v, pp. 123 f. 

•Ibid., pp. 126 f. 

•J. A. F.-L., xxix, p. 169. Secured for him by Mis9 Mary 0. Eddy 
from Miss Jane Goon of Perryville, Ohio. Professor Tolman has 
kindly sent me a complete copy of this version for use in the present 
article. 
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two versions out of several that he has noted recently in 
the Southern mountains , 10 which he calls In Seaport Town. 

A glance at the texts will show that these are all one 
ballad . 11 Some of the versions are more complete than 
others, and three of the English and one of the American 
copies have changed the denouement, which I take to have 
been originally as in A I-V (and B I ?) ; but all agree in 
the plot of the brothers to entice their sister’s lover, the 
“ servant man,” into the forest under the pretext of a 
hunting party, his murder there in a lonely spot, the 
girl’s anxious inquiry when they return without him, the 
revelation of the deed by the ghost of the murdered man 
appearing to her in a dream , 12 her journey next day to 
the place indicated, and her passion of love and grief over 
the corpse. Nor is it only in the story that the essential 

M Since this paper was written Mr. Sharp has published his admir- 
able collection, English Folk Bongs from the Southern Appalachians 
(Putnam, N. Y., 1917). In Seaport Town (No. 38) is represented 
by one text fuller than A V and the beginnings of three others — all 
from North Carolina. 

11 Pp. 376 ff. For convenience of reference I have numbered the 
several versions as follows: 

American versions — 

A I: The Apprentice Boy (Shear in). 

A II: The Bramble Briar (Tolman). 

A III: The Lonesome Valley (Pettit). 

A IV: The Merchant's Daughter (Belden). 

A V: In Seaport Town 1 (Sharp). 

A VI: /n Seaport Town 2 (Sharp). 

British versions — 

B I: Lord Barling's Sister (Broadwood). 

B II: In Strawberry Town (Sharp). 

B III: Bruton Town (Sharp). 

B IV: The Brake o' Briars (Gillington). 

“The lack of this item in A VI is doubtless a mere failure of 
memory on the part of the singer. 
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identity of the various copies appears. The meter is the 
same in all ; and tho there are comparatively few lines that 
are identical in all ten of the copies, there is scarcely a line 
or phrase that is not found in two, three, or more of the 
versions. Thus “ briars ” mark the scene of the murder in 
A I, II, VI, B I-IV ; the corpse is disfigured by “ gores of 
blood ” (“ a score of blood,” “ a gore of bled, “ great drops 
of blood ”) in all except the defective A VI and B I (the 
latter has instead “ dressed all in his bloody coat ”) ; the 
dead lover is the “ dearest bosom friend of mine ” in A I, 
III, “ dear beloved friend of mine ” in A IV, “ darling 
bosom friend of mine ” in A V, “ boldest friend of mine ” 
in B I, “ some true lover a friend of mine ” in B II, “ a 
dear bosom friend of mine ” in B IV, “ the daughter’s 
dearest dear ” in A VI ; the brothers arouse their sister’s 
suspicion on their return from the murder by whispering 
together in A I-III and B I ; they resent her inquiries in 
A I( ?), II, B I, II ; she tells them, upon her return home, 
that they both “ shall swing ” or u be hung,” A I-V, B I ; 
etc. Indeed a single reading of the texts puts their unity 
beyond the need of argument. The American versions 
are on the whole fuller, and nearer to one another than 
to the British versions, all but one of them having retained, 
for one thing, the death of the brothers by shipwreck, which 
is lost in the British versions; yet a comparison of the 
texts forbids the assumption of a distinct American form 
of the ballad. The girl’s determination to die at her lover’s 
grave, with which B II and IIT conclude, appears also 
as the conclusion of A VI ; her return and denunciation 
of her brothers, which is a feature of A I-V, appears also 
in B I. Lines and phrases lacking in some of the American 
copies appear in one or more of the British versions. Thus 
“ his lips were salty as any brine,” lacking in A IT, is 
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found in B I ; u we’ll send him hither (headlong in) to his 
grave ” of A II, IV, V, wanting in A I, III, VI, appears 
in B II, III ; the description of the place where the slain 
man is buried as a “ ditch,” which is found in only one 
of the British versions, is likewise found in one of the 
American versions. These instances are sufficient to show 
that the several copies stand, in general, independently 
related to some common original, and cannot be grouped 
genealogically. It should be noted, however, that the 
parents’ worry over the violent character of their two sons 
(B II and III), and the girl’s use of a handkerchief to 
wipe the eyes of her dead lover (B II-IV), are not found 
in any of the American versions; and that the death of 
the brothers by shipwreck, found in all the American 
versions but one, is unknown to the British versions . 13 

If it is clear that all ten of the versions point back to 
a common original, it is no less clear, from the many and 
wide differences in the texts, that they have come down by 
oral tradition thru a considerable number of mouths, if 
not thru a considerable period of time. No printed copy 
of the ballad has been found. If it had been issued by the 
balled press, as was The Constant Farmer's Son (another 
ballad on the same theme of which more will be said later), 
we may assume that its text would have continued little 
changed. The Constant Farmer's Son was still sung in 
Sussex a few years ago , 14 and probably is sung there yet, 


w B I, however, in which the girl, instead of dying on her lover’s 
grave, returns to denounce her brothers, probably lacks this feature 
only by lapse of memory. B IV has a conclusion of its own: the 
girl poisons herself and her brothers, and “ All four of them in one 
grave do lie ” — a denouement which may plausibly be credited to the 
gypsies from whom this version was recorded. The word “ brake,” 
also (B II-IV), is not found in the American versions. 

14 Journal of the Folk Song Society , I, p. ISO. 
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in much the same form in which it issued from the presses 
of Catnach, Such, Taylor, and others in the first half of 
the last century. If The Bramble Briar had circulated as 
a stall ballad or in popular song books like The Forget- 
Me-Not Songster it would not be altogether surprising to 
find it alive in the mouths of the people in places as wide 
apart as the Cumberland mountains and the New Forest, — 
tho we should expect it to hold rather closely to the printed 
form. In the apparent absence of such means of com- 
munication, and in view of the wide variations in the text, 
one is inclined to account for its existence among the 
mountaineers of Kentucky and the Ozarks by supposing 
it to be a part of their English inheritance, brought by 
their ancestors when they came to this country in the 
seventeenth or eighteenth century. 

The Bramble Briar is, however, of a very different 
quality from the ballads in Child's collection. For one 
thing, the text in nearly all copies is extremely corrupt. 
Some of the texts of our recognized poetic ballads have 
of course suffered in tradition; but in general a ballad 
that has flourished long and widely in the hearts of the 
people, tho it may retain archaic expressions, embody 
misapprehensions, and resort to folk etymologies, is not 
likely to show the kind of crudeness — the bad grammar 
and false diction, amounting frequently to unintelligi- 
bility — that marks most of the versions of The Bramble 
Briar . Lord Thomas, The Yellow Golden Tree, and The 
Old Man in the North Countree 15 are ballads that have 
come down by oral tradition for some generations in this 
country, and they do not commonly show such corruptions 
as “ an apprentice bound boy from all danger," “ a pren- 

“ I. e., Lord Thomas and Fair Annet , The Golden Vanity, and The 
Twa Sisters , Nos. 73, 286, and 10 in Child. 
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tice fond from a far intender,” “ all of this was to the 
same,” 

A day of hunting whilst prepared, 

Thorny woods and valleys where briars grow; 

And there they did this young man a-murder, 

And into a brake his fair body thrown. 

The Bramble Briar has come to us not simply by tradition 
but by distinctly illiterate tradition. In short, to use 
terms which, unsatisfactory as they are, have come to have 
a fairly definite denotation, it is a ‘vulgar ’ rather than 
a ‘ popular ’ ballad. 

Structurally and stylistically it conforms to the vulgar 
ballad type. The verse — quatrains of four-beat lines, the 
first and third lines with feminine endings — is common 
in vulgar balladry but rarely if ever found in Childs 
volumes . 10 The Bramble Briar shows, further, no trace 
of a refrain ; it makes no use of formulas of question and 
answer, has no series, no incremental repetition , 17 and 
none of the familiar ballad commonplaces. There are no 
gaps in the action, any more than in Boccaccio’s story; 
each step is related in chronological order and the sequence 
of events is duly explained. The following is the very 
reverse of what Professor Gummere has taught us to 
recognize as the ballad way of telling a story : 

* It is the verse form of The Drowsy Sleeper, The Silver Dagger, 
Little Sparrow, Lord Bateman, William Taylor, and many ballads on 
the theme of the returned lover, such as The Sweetheart in the Army, 
John Reilly, and William Hall. A hasty glance at the one- volume 
edition of Child showed no ballad in which this verse form was car- 
ried thru consistently. Bonnie Annie (No. 24) is in four-beat 
couplets with feminine endings. 

lT Such repetition as it has, e. g. the stanza about the high hills 
and valleys (or mountains) that occurs twice in A I-IV, the corre- 
sponding matter in B I and IV, the “ gores of blood ” in B II and 
III, seems due merely to inertia; it has little in common with the 
repetition in Babylon or in Lord Randal. 
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One night while they were fitting courting 
He[r] two brother [s] chanced to overhear; 

They said this courtship should soon be ended. 

We will send him headlong into his grave. 

And for to conclude this bloody murder, 

These two villains hunting did go; 

And upon the salome they loaved and flattered 
Along with them hunting to go. 

They traveled over high hills and mountains, 

Through lonely valleys that were unknown, 

Until they came to the bramble briar, 

And there they did him kill and thrown. 

All, stzs. 3-5. 

Such uirrative merit as the ballad has is due not to the 
method of ‘ leaping and lingering ’ but to rapidity and 
directness and the proper emphases — qualities which it 
shares with Boccaccio’s prose. 

The Bramble Briar , then, may fairly be called a tradi- 
tional vulgar ballad : vulgar in structure, diction, narrative 
method; traditional on the ground of its appearance in 
widely separated regions and with wide and various differ- 
ences in text with apparently no help from print. Before 
attempting to account for its somewhat anomalous status 
it will be well to consider the question of its relation to 
certain literary treatments of the same theme. Its rela- 
tion to the stall ballad of The Constant Farmer's Son can 
most conveniently be treated last. 

II 

The general likeness in plot between The Bramble Briar 
and Boccaccio’s story of the pot of basil, Decameron , iv , 5, 
is, of course, apparent. But it does not follow that the 
English ballad must be derived from the Decameron. As 
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Professor Kittredge has pointed out , 18 the ballad lacks 
what was for Boccaccio and Keats and is for us the dis- 
tinctive element of that story, the romantic pathos of the 
girl’s planting her dead lover’s head in a flower-pot and 
watering it with hex tears. The general resemblance in 
plot might plausibly be accounted for on the supposition 
that Boccaccio and the balladist alike had used some 
popular story current in both countries. And even if that 
explanation is rejected as unlikely, there remains the 
question, suggested by Miss Broadwood , 19 whether the 
ballad may not be derived from the Decameron at second 
hand thru Hans Sachs, who turned Boccaccio’s story into 
German verse of a popular character in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. There is even the possibility of derivation thru 
Keats’s Isabella , tho the character of Keats’s poem and the 
presumptive age of the ballad conspire to rule this sugges- 
tion out of the probabilities. Let us consider first the 
argument for direct derivation (thru the medium, of 
course, of an English translation) from the Decameron . 

Deferring, for the present, consideration of the main 
difference between Boccaccio’s narrative and the English 
ballad, I believe that a careful examination of the two will 
reveal resemblances of such a character as to make the 
theory of independent origin difficult to maintain. The 
killing of a girl’s lover by her brothers is familiar enough 
in traditional balladry ; 20 apprentices and merchants’ 


“In his notes to Professor Tolman’s article, J. A. F.-L xxix, 

p. 168. 

“In a note on this ballad in Folk Songs from Somerset. 

*° E. g., The Cruel Brother, Clerk Sounders , The Bent Sae Brown , 
The Braes o Yarrow. When I printed A IV and The Constant Farm- 
er’s Son in the Sewanee Review in 1911, Mr. Wm. MacMath of Edin- 
burgh wrote to me: “It would not greatly surprise me if The Con - 
stant Farmer’s Son and The Merchant’s Daughter should be found to 
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daughters are favorite subjects for street ballads; and 
ghosts are not unknown. But the combination of these 
elements in The Bramble Briar is unusual. Where else in 
English balladry are a merchant’s sons the exponents of 
cruel and treacherous family pride ? In the multitudinous 
stall ballads about the love of a merchant’s daughter for 
sailor, soldier, or apprentice it is the father, not a brother, 
that stands in the way of the lovers ; and he does not resort 
to assassination by his own hands, but contents himself, in 
true business man’s fashion, with giving a hint to the press 
gang (in countless rehashings of the female sailor theme), 
or at most kills the lover — or the girl herself 21 — in a sud- 
den burst of passion. There is a cool, calculating malignity 
about the procedure of these brothers that is rather Latin 
than English. 

have an affinity with The Braes o Yarrow”; and he pointed out 
particularly that in versions J, K, L of that ballad the lover is a 
“ servant lad in Gala.” The Braes o Yarrow does indeed show what 
the popular ballad makes of such a theme. There is social inequality 
between the lovers in most of the versions; those in which the man 
is a “servant lad” have not a little of the vulgar ballad quality; 
but he is nowhere presented as in the service of the girl's brothers. 
And despite his social status the lover is heroic; he fights against 
heavy odds, disposing in proper ballad fashion of all his assailants 
(nine in most versions) save one, who gets in behind him or over- 
comes him when exhausted by the length of the contest. Either the 
fight is agreed upon beforehand between the combatants (A, B, C, D, 
E, F, H, I ) or the girl's father sends the lover forth to fight for her 
hand (J, K, L), or the girl herself (whether intentionally or not is 
not clear) betrays him into an ambush (M, N). In The Bramble 
Briar , on the other hand, as in the Decameron , there is no fighting; 
the lover is simply and suddenly murdered, and the telling of it is 
as brief as the doing. There is in several of the versions of The 
Braes o Yarrow a foreboding dream, but no revelation by a ghost. 
For the girl’s behavior afterwards see below, Note 63. 

**E. g. in The London Merchant (Pitts). Most commonly, how- 
ever, these street ballads of the merchant’s daughter end with the 
father blessing the wilful pair. 
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Enumerated, the points of likeness between the ballad 
and Boccaccio’s story are: 

1. A merchant’s 22 daughter in love with and loved by 
a dependant of the family — an “ apprentice boy,” a 
“ servant man.” Whether “salome ” in A II in a corrup- 
tion of “ sailor ” or of “ salesman ” or of neither, 23 I do 
not know ; but in any case the fact that this “ prentice 
boy ” or “ servant man ” 24 “ plowed the victories all over 
the main,” “ plowed the ocean” (All), “ crossed the 
ocean” (A I), 26 points to a merchant’s factor or super- 
cargo, which is close to what Lorenzo appears to have 
been. “ Avevano . . . questi tre fratelli in uno lor 
fondaco un giovinetto pisano chiamato Lorenzo, che tutti 
i lor fatti guidava e faceva.” He is called a “ factor ” in 
the English translation of 1820. 

2. The lovers are overheard 26 by one of her brothers. 27 

3. Instead of taking vengeance on the spot he reports to 
his brother, 28 and they plan together to murder the young 
man. 

* The opening is lacking in A V and B I and IV. In B II and 
III the father has become a farmer under the influence of countless 
stall ballads glorifying the farmer’s life. In B I the brother is a 
lord. 

“Miss Goon, being questioned upon this point by Miss Eddy, 
averred that “ it is the name of the man that these two brothers 
killed,” but darkened counsel by adding that it is a “ a feminine 
name from the Hebrew Solomon.” 

“ He is a “ servant man ” in all the versions and a “ prentice ” in 
A I, II, IV. 

““A raging sea there for to sail” (A III), unintelligible as it 
stands, is probably a vague reminiscence of the same idea. 

““One day” (AI), “one night” (All), “one evening” (A 
IV-VI). 

"“The oldest brother” (A I), “ he[r] two (brother [s] ” (A II), 
“her brothers” (A IV, V), “her oldest brother” (AVI), a brother 
in B I, II, III. This part of the story has been elided in B IV; see 
note 6, above. Boccaccio has : “ il maggior de’ fratelli.” 

* Only one version of the ballad, A VI, agrees with Boccaccio in 
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4. Their plan is to beguile him, on pretence of a pleasure 
excursion, 20 to a lonely spot 80 and there murder him and 
hide the body. The execution of the plan is related with 
the utmost brevity both in the Decameron and in the ballad. 

5. The brothers’ behavior toward Lorenzo while they 
plot his destruction is also noted in the ballad. 81 

6. The girl questions her brothers when they return 
without her lover, and they answer her harshly (see below). 

7. While she weeps alone upon her bed, 82 her lover’s 

giving the girl three brothers; in the others she has two. But the 
three brothers have no distinct functions in the plot; ell that the 
action demands is that there shall be more than one, so that they may 
be seen plotting together. Two brothers will do as well here as 
three; and Keats, who professedly drew his story from Boccaccio, 
gives Isabella two brothers, not three. 

20 In the ballad, a hunting party; Boccaccio says simply: “ sem- 
hianti faccendo d’andare fuori della cittfc a diletto.” 

80 “Un luogo molto solitario e rimoto”; “a lonesome valley” 
(A I, III), “the bramble (briar ” (All), “ a lonesome desert ” (A IV), 
“ thatr lonesome valley” (AV), “a ditch . . . where only bush and 
briars grew” (BI), “a brake . . . where briars grow” (B II, III), 
“ down in those woods where briars grow, ... in the brake of bri- 
ars ” (B IV). The place is also described as “ a patch of briars ” in 
a variant line of A I. 

* l “ Cianciando e ridendo con Lorenzo come usati erano”: “and 
with this young man they both would flatter ” ( A I ) , “ and upon the 
salome they loaved and flattered ” (A II), “ and this young man they 
both did flatter” (A III). AV has simply “they both insisted”; 
A VI, “ but little did he think of the bloody murder, a-hunting be 
did agree to go”; BI, “they asked him to go a-hunting.” “These 
serpents’ whine ” is Keats’s expression for it. 

“ Avenne una notte, che avendo costei molto pianto Lorenzo che 
non tornava, et essendosi alia fine piangendo addormentata, Lorenzo 
l’apparve nel sonno”: “all on that night, while she lay sleeping” 
(A I), “one night, while she was lying sleeping” (All), “all on 
that night as she lay mourning” (A III), “next morning she was 
silent, weeping” (A IV), “while she lie on her bedside slumbering” 
( A V ) , “as she lay dreaming on her pillow ” ( B I ) , “ then to bed 
this fair maid went, lamenting for her own true love; she dreamt” 
(BII), “she went to bed crying and lamenting, lamenting for her 
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ghost appears to her, bloody and disheveled, 83 bids her 
cease weeping for him, 84 tells her he has been murdered 
by her brothers, 85 and gives her directions for finding the 
corpse. 86 

8. She sets out, 87 finds the body, and goes into a passion 
of grief over it. 88 

heart’s delight; she slept, she dreamed” (Bill), ‘‘she went to bed 
the same night after, she went to bed immediately, she dreamt ” 
(BIV). AVI has lost this step in the story. 

" “ Pallido e tutto rabbuffato, e con panni tutti straeciati e fra- 
cidi”: “all wallowed o’er in gores of blood” (A I) ; practically the 
same language in A II, III, IV, V, B II, III ; “ covered all over in great 
drops of blood” (BIV); “dressed all in his bloody coat” (BI); 
lost in A VI. 

“ “ O Lisabetta, tu non mi fai altro che chiamare, e della mia lunga 
dimora t’attristi, e me con le tue lagrime fieramente accusi; . . . 
e . . . le disse che pid nol chiamasse n& l’aspettassi ” : “ Why do you 
weep, my pretty fair one? It is a folly you may pawn” (A IV) : 
“ My dear, leave off this crying, it is a folly for you to know ” ( A 
II) ; “My love, it’s but a folly, for this is me that you may see” 
(A I) ; “Don*t weep for me, my dearest jewel, don’t weep for me, 
nor oare nor pine” (BI) ; omitted in the other copies. 

“ “ E per cift sap pi che io non posso pift ritornarci, per cift che 
l’ultimo dl che tu mi vedesti i tuoi fratelli m’uccisono”: “For your 
two brothers killed me, rough and cruel” (AV), “For your two 
brothers killed me so cruel ” (B I), “ Your brothers both being rash 
and cruel — ” (AI); lost in the other copies. 

“ “ E disegnatole il luogo dove sotterrato l’aveano, . . . disparve ” : 
“ In such a valley you may find ” (AI) , “ In such a place, love, you 
may me find” (All), “Go over hills and lofty mountains, this lone- 
some place you may me find ” ( A IV ) , “ In such a place you may me 
find” (BI), “You rise up early tomorrow morning, and straight- 
way early to brake you know and there you find my body lying 
covered over in a gore of blood ” ( B II ) ; lacking in the other copies. 

"Alone, in the ballad; in Boccaccio, attended by a servant who 
has been her confidante. Keats makes this servant an old nurse, a 
figure for which he has a romantic predilection (cf. The Eve of 8. 
Agnes) ; and Sachs, in his “ tragedi,” elaborates her into a veritable 
Kupplerin. 

m Since the ballad does not use the pot of basil motive, the plots 
diverge from this point. In the Decameron the action at the grave 
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9. Finally, five of the six American versions have what 
looks like a reminiscence from Boccaccio at the conclusion. 
In the Decameron we are told that the brothers, after the 
detection of their crime, “ senza altro dire, cautamente di 
Messina uscitisi e ordinato come di quindi si ritraessono, 
se n’andarono a Neapoli.” This may very well have given 
the hint for the death of the brothers by shipwreck 
in A I-V. 

The argument from these resemblances is cumulative, 
and depends largely upon the likeness of emphasis upon cer- 
tain points — the discovery of the lovers, the consultation 
between the brothers, the girl’s anxious questioning, her 
passion of love and grief over the dead body. No one of 
them is decisive, of course, but taken together they make 
it, I think, highly probable that The Bramble Briar is 
derived from the story as Boccaccio told it. The most 
striking single point of resemblance is in the sister’a 
inquiry for her lover when her brothers return without 

is brief and reserved. Finding that she cannot take with her the 
whole body, she quickly cuts off the head, wraps it in a napkin, re- 
inters -the trunk, and returns to her chamber, where “ sopra eaaa 
(the head) lungamente e amaramente pianse, tanto che tutta con le 
sue lagrime la lavft, mllle basci dandole in ogni parte.” In the bal- 
lad the passion is acted over the body in the “ lonesome valley,” the 
“brake,” the “bramble briar.” Yet the action is much the same. 
“ His pretty cheeks with blood were dyed, His lips were salt as any 
brine; She kissed them over and over, a-crying, ‘You dearest 
bosom friend of mine/” (A I), and practically the same language in 
AIII-V; “Kissing on her bended knees” (All); “She kissed his 
cold, cold chin a-crying: ‘You are the daughter’s dearest dear*” (A 
VI) ; “She took her handkerchief out of her pocket For to wipe his 
eyes for he could not see ” ( B III ) ; “ She took her handkerchief from 
her pocket And wiped his eyes though he was blind, Because he was 
some true lover, Some true lover a friend of mine” (BII), and 
similarly in B IV. The “ handkerchief ” suggests the asoiugatojo 
in which Lisabetta carried home the head and the bel drapo in which 
she afterwards wrapt it for burial. 
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him, and their answers. These, it is true, are nowhere in 
the ballad just what they are in the Decameron. There 
we read that after the murder the brothers, “ in Messina 
tomati, dieder voce d’averlo per lor bisogne mandato in 
alcun luogo. II che leggiermente creduto fu, per cio che 
spesse volte eran di mandarlo attorno usati.” But this did 
not satisfy Lisabetta, who continued “ molto spesso e sol- 
licitamente i fratei domandandone ” until at last “ l’uno 
de 7 fratelli le disse : t Che vuol dir questo ? Che hai tu a 
fare di Lorenzo, che tu ne demandi cosi spesso ? Se tu ne 
domanderai pift, noi ti faremo quella risposta che td si 
conviene’ ; ” and after this brutal retort she questions 
them no more, but watches and weeps for his return. In 
The Bramble Briar , in most of the versions, they tell her 
that they have “ left 77 or “ lost ” him “ in the woods a- 
hunting.” 89 But in five of the versions there is evidence 
at this point — where most of the copies are more than 
usually confused and corrupt, as tho there were something 
here that the singers did not clearly understand — of 
recrimination between the brothers and the sister. In 
A I, II, III, B I she accuses them of whispering to- 
gether . 40 In B I the answer is prefaced with an expression 
of resentment: 

0 sister, you offend me so 

Because you do examine me; 


* A I, II, IV, V, VI, B I, III, TV ; adding “ And we no more of him 
could find ” A II, “ And never more we could him find ” A IV, “ No 
more of him it’s could we find 99 A V, “ No more of him we could not 
see” BI, “And what became of him we do not know” B IV, or 
ominously, “ His face you never more shall see ” A I, “ And his fair 
face you shall see no more 99 A VI, “ We’ve a-left him behind where 
no man can find ” B III. 

* “ She seems ” in A I must be a corruption, due to misunderstand- 
ing, of “you seem.” 
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and in B II (as preserved) this expression of resentment is 
all the answer she gets. A II, also, has what looks like a 
sneer at the girl’s anxiety: 

O sister dear, what makes you inquire 

All so for this young man’s sake? 

Finally, in A I, which is here peculiarly confused, we 
have: 

All on that evening when they returned, 

She asked them where’s her servant man. 

“ What makes me ask you ? ” she seems to whisper, 

“ Dear brothers, tell me if you can.” 

“He is lost in the wild woods a-hunting; 

His face you never more shall see.” 

“ I’ll tell you in plain, you’re much affronted; 

Oh, now will you explain to me? ” 

A plausible explanation of the corruption and diversity 
of the several versions at this point would be that the 
singers were trying to render something that in the original 
ballad was a perhaps clumsy and perhaps unintelligent 
attempt to reproduce the insolent brutality of the brothers' 
retort in the Decameron. It is Lisabetta, not her brothers, 
that is affronted in the Italian ; but the ballad singer seems 
not to understand that. He knows that somebody was 
affronted. It should be noted that in the Decameron this 
is one of the few passages emphasized by being put into 
direct discourse. 

Apart from the divergence in the conclusion involved in 
the rejection of the pot of basil motive, the differences 
between the ballad and Boccaccio’s story are few and such 
as can easily be accounted for . 41 Boccaccio lays the scene 
of his story in Messina; the ballad, with characteristic 
indifference to geography, has a different localization — or 

tt One has already been considered, Note 28. 
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rather a different word, for no real localization is in- 
tended — in almost every version: “ in yonder town,” “ in 
yon post-town,” “ in Bruton Town,” “ in Strawberry 
Town.” “ In portly town,” “in a sea-port town,” “ in 
Seaport Town ” are possibly reminiscences of the fact that 
Messina is a port. That when “ the brothers and the 
servant man ” go out into the country “ a diletto ” they go 
a-hunting is a natural inference; at least Hans Sachs so 
understood the matter , 42 and Keats seems to have had the 
same idea . 43 The father is a merchant in all the American 
copies except A V, which has lost the opening stanzas ; in 
B II and III, under the influence of innumerable ballads 
glorifying the farmer’s life, he has became a farmer; in 
B I (which, like A V and B IV, has lost the opening 
stanzas) the brother is a lord. In the American versions 
and in B I the balladist leaves us to assume that the 
parents are dead ; since they have nothing to do with the 
story he ignores them. But in B II and III the parents 
are evidently thought of as still alive, and are used to 
give a vivid suggestion of the truculence and treachery of 
the brothers: “ By day and night they were a-contriving 
to fill their parents’ hearts with fear.” This homely and 
highly effective touch is apparently to be credited to the 
balladist. And, finally, the balladist has, in most versions, 
more definitely visualized the scene of the murder than 
Boccaccio has done. 

The same is true of Hans Sachs’s treatment of the 
theme. Since, further, Sachs proclaims Boccaccio as hi§ 
authority and follows him pretty closely, retaining the pot 
of basil in all his versions, it will be convenient here, 

*“Sie riten au&z zu dem stat thor, In masz, zu suchen wildes 
spor,” H. S. II (see below). 

a “ With belt, and spur, and bracing huntsman’s dress,” stz. xxiv, 

2 
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before considering the bearing of this detail and before 
we attempt to account for the absence of the pot of basil 
from the ballad, to examine Sachs’s handlings of the story 
and determine, if possible, whether any of them has served 
as intermediary between Boccaccio’s prose and the English 
ballad. 


m 


It was Miss Lucy Broadwood who first suggested that 
the ballad might owe something to Hans Sachs . 44 She 
pointed out that there is a song upon this subject by the 
German poet “ with a versification very similar to that of 
Bruton Town ” 

As a matter of fact Sachs used this story four times , 45 


44 See above, Note 10. 

*1 number the versions for convenience of reference: 

H. S. I. Hi8toria. Evn kleglich geschichte von zweyen lieb- 
habenden. Der ermbrt Lorenz (Hans Sachs herausg. von 
A. von Keller, n, pp. 216 ff.). 256 lines, in four-beat 
couplets. “ Der spruch der ist mein erst gedicht, Des 
ich sprfichweiss hab zu gericht. Anno salutis 1515, am 
7 tag Aprilis.” 

H. S. II. Die Lisdbeta mit irem Lorenzo . In der silbertoeis 
Hans Sachsen { Samtl . Fabeln und Schwdnke von Hans 
Sachs herausg. von E. Goetze und Carl Drescher, in, pp. 
Off.). Fifteen 18-line stanzas of rather elaborate versi- 
fication. “ Anno salutis 1519.” 

H, S. III. Evn trawrige tragedi mit sieben personen zu spielen , 
von der Lisabetha , eines kauffherm tochter, und hat 
funff actus (Keller, vm, pp. 356 ff.). “Anno salutis 
1546 ( read 1545) jar, am letzten tag December.” 

H. S. IV. Der ermbrt Lorenz. In dem schxoarzen tone H. Vogel 
(Goetze u. Drescher, iv, pp. 400 ff.). Three stanzas of 
20 lines eiach. “ Anno salutis 1548, am 23 tag Julii.” 

A fifth rendering, anonymous, “ im rosenton H. Sachsen,” found in 
a Weimar ms. and dated 1549, was ascribed to Hans Sachs by J. 
Bolte in his edition of Montanus* Sohxoankb&cher in 1899 (p. 577). 
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crediting it each time to Boccaccio. 48 Evidently the story 
had a great attraction for him, sticking in his mind from 
1515, when he made it the subject of his first narrative 
poem, till 1548, when he condensed it “ in dem schwarzen 
tone H. Vogel ” — a period of more than thirty years. II 
and IV are specimens of Meistergesang, I is a simple 
apolog, III is a play. This last had an extraordinary 
hold on German taste, keeping the stage down thru the 
Thirty Years’ War into an age when the mastersingers 
were quite out of fashion. It was acted at court in Dresden 
in 1646 and again in 1676. 47 It may therefore easily have 
come under the notice of English actors touring Germany 
in the early seventeenth century. 

Altho Sachs holds pretty faithfully to his original, 
which was the fifteenth-century German translation of the 
Decameron attributed to Heinrich Steinhowel 48 — a rather 
close rendering of Boccaccio’s Italian — yet in ranging 
from a sixty-line song to a five-act play he has of course 
contracted and expanded. His changes, however, seldom 
if ever throw any light upon the differences between the 
Italian story and the English ballad. 

Sachs has put his own German interpretation upon the 
discovery of the lovers. Boccaccio says simply that the 

This has not been accessible to me; but as it has not been included 
in the Goetze u. Drescher edition, of which the latest instalment 
(1913) gives the mastersongs down to a date considerably later than 
1549, and in which Bolte is a collaborator, I presume the ascription 
has been given up. 

"“In Cento Novella ich las” (i, 1); “ ich lase In cento novella” 
(n, 3 f.) ; “ Wie die Bocatius beschrieb ” (m, 5) ; “ Peschreibt Poca- 
tius mit Peschaide ” (rv, 58). The “ Cento Novella ” is Steinhbwel’s 
translation of the Decameron, 

" Bans Sachs herausg. von Keller u. Goetze, xxv, p. 203. 

"Printed at Ulm before 1500. Available in A. von Keller’s re- 
print, Stuttgart, 1860. 
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two young people “ non seppero si segretamente fare, che 
una notte, andando l’lsabetta la dove Lorenzo dormiva, che 
il maggior de’ fratelli, senza s’accorgesene ella, non se ne 
accorgesse,” and that this brother, being a prudent youth, 
pondered the matter, “ senza far motto o dir cosa alcuna,” 
until morning, when he went and reported to the other 
brothers. In all of Sachs’s versions except the play one 
of the brothers seeks confirmation of his suspicions by 
creeping under his sister’s bed, where he spends the night 
(having come without his sword 49 ) while the lovers are in 
amorous dalliance just over his head. 

Sachs has formed a very definite notion, also, of the 
thrifty business and domestic arrangements of the three 
brothers and their sister. In the longer mastersong we are 
told that after the father’s death 

Wurden die drey brueder zu rat, 

Bei einander zu pleiben 
Und iren handel dreiben, 

Sich kainer zuuerweiben; 

Diaz wurt peatet alsa. 

Similarly in the Historia ; while in the play this arrange- 
ment occupies most of the first act, Lisabetta promising, 
like any “ tugendhaftes Madchen,” 

Ich . . . wil euch mittler zeit verwalten 
Die kilchen und das gantz hauszhalten 
Mit meinem aller-hbchsten fleisz. 

Boccaccio merely says that the brothers “ assai ricchi 
uomini rimasi dopo la morte del padre loro, . . . e 
avevano una lor sorella chiamata PIsabetta, giovane assai 

" Doch vergasz er seins sch wertz. 

Nun umb den ersten schl&fe 
Lorentzo die zeit drafe, 

Kham stil und pracht sein wafe, 

Dadurcb er wuf t befrit. H. S„ n. 
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bella e costumata, la quale, che che se ne fosse cagione, 
ancora maritata non aveano.” 

Sachs also varies from his original in the matter of the 
sister’s questioning and the brothers’ answer after the 
murder. In the Historic, when she asks, 

“ 1st Lorentz bliben dauez T ” 

Der ein sprach: “Nach im darffst nit fragen. 

Er hat uns gar viel guts abgetragen, 

1st darmit haimlich w eg gezogen.”* 0 
Sie sprach: “ Ich hoff, das sey erlogen.” 

Der bruder sprach : " Ey lasz darvon, 

Eh dir auch wirt darumb dein Ion! ” 

In the longer mastersong they answer: 

O schweig des knechtes stille! 

Das selb ist unser ville. 

In III and IV he seems not to have found room for this 
scene. 

The most notable difference between Sachs and Boc- 
caccio is the former’s visualization of the scene of the 
murder. Boccaccio, as has already been noted, says merely 
that it was a “ very remote and solitary spot.” The ghost 
gives no ‘description of the place . 51 Later, when Lisabetta 
finds the body, we have a hint that it was in a forest: “ tolte 
via foglie secche che nel luogo erano, dove men dura le 
parve la terra quivi cavo.” 52 But there is no definite 
suggestion of the landscape. 


" This answer, natural as it is, is found nowhere else. Keats here 
follows Boccaccio. In The Constant Fanner’s Son the brothers tell 
her that her lover has fallen in love w T ith another girl — a similarly 
obvious answer, which however is found only in the stall ballad. 

“ Simply “ disegnatole il luogo dove sotterrato 1’aveano.” 

“ Keats, with the romantic artist’s love of handscape, has enlarged 
and particularized: 

So these two brothers and their murdered man 
Rode past fair Florence, to where Arno’s stream 
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The place of the hunting expedition and of the murder 
is variously described in the English ballad. In A I, III, 
V it is a “ lonesome valley,” which is reached by travelling 
“ over high hills and mountains and through strange places 
where it were unknown” (A I), “over high hills and 
valleys, and through strange places that were unknown ” 
(A III), “ over hills and mountains and through many of 
a place unknown” (AY). In A IV it is “a lonesome 
desert ” the way to which is “ over hills and lofty moun- 
tains and through some lonesome valleys too.” In a variant 
line of A I it is “ a patch of briars.” In A II it is “ the 
bramble briar,” whither they “ traveled over high hills and 
mountains, through lonely valleys that were unknown.” 
In A VI, the most meager of all the versions, it is a “ ditch 
of briars.” In B I it is a “ ditch ” where “ there was no 
water, where only bush and briars grew.” In B II it is a 

Gurgles through straiten’d banks, and still doth fan 
Itself with dancing bulrush, and the bream 
Keeps head against the freshets. Sick and wan 
The brothers’ faces in the ford did seem, 

Lorenzo’s flush with love. — They passed the water, 

Into a forest quiet for the slaughter. 

There was Lorenzo slain and buried in, 

There in that forest did his great love cease. 

Later the ghost describes his burial place — not without reminiscences 
from Coleridge’s Osorio: 

Red whortleberries droop above my head, 

And a large flint-stone weighs upon my feet; 

Around me beeches and high chestnuts shed 
Their leaves and prickly nuts; a sheep-fold bleat 
Comes from beyond the river to my bed. 

Next morning Isabella and the old nurse “ creep along the river side ” 
and into the forest until 

The evening came, 

And they had found Lorenzo’s earthy bed; 

The flint was there, the berries at his head. 
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“ brake ” which one approaches “ through woods and 
valleys where briars grow,” similarly in B III, “ a brake ” 
in “ thorny woods and valley where briars grow.” In B IV 
it is “ the Brake of Briars ” “ down in those woods where 
briars grew.” In seven of the ten versions the description 
is given twice, once in telling of the crime and again in the 
account of the girl’s journey to find the body. Evidently 
the setting of the crime had a strong emotional interest for 
the balladist. It is clear too, I think, notwithstanding the 
absence of the word in three of the American copies, that 
“ briars ” marked the place in the original ballad. They 
have given the title to two versions, one in England and 
one in America — version s in other respects rather widely 
separated . 53 

In Hans Sachs, too, the scene of the crime is concretely 
marked ; but it is a different mark . 54 In the Historic, the 
ghost says: 

Mein leib leyd in dem wait verborgen 
Begraben under einer linden. 

Mit meinem blut ist besprengt die rinden. 

And the following day Lisabeta and her maid 

giengen hin in schneller eyl 
Inn den wait auff ein welsche meyl, 

Suchten, bisz das sie warden finden 
Ein grosse auszgebreytte linden, 

Die war besprenget mit seim blut. 


"It may be pointed out, merely as a curious coincidence, that 
Keats ( stz. xrxvi) describes the ghost’s voice as sounding “like 
hoarse night winds sepulchral briars among.” 

" Drawn probably from German popular poetry. Mr. Phillips 
Barry reminds me of the slaying of Siegfried by Hagen as he stoops 
to drink from a spring under a linden tree: 

Do viel in die bluomen der Kriemhilde man: 

Das bluot von sinen wunden sach man vaste gan. 

Die bluomen alien thalben von bluote waren naz. 

Nibelungcnlied , xvi, 74, 86 (ed. Zarncke). 
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Similarly in the longer mastersong and in the play the 
scene of the murder is marked by a blood-spattered linden 
tree. Only in the shorter mastersong is this mark omitted. 

But there are no “ high hills and lofty mountains,” no 
“ lonesome valley,” no “ brook ” or “ ditch,” and no 
“ briars ” in any of Hans Sachs’s four versions of the story. 

Despite, then, some interesting similarities in the treat- 
ment of Boccaccio’s condensed narrative by the German 
poet and the English balladist, it does not appear that The 
Bramble Briar owes anything to Hans Sachs. The ballad 
has nothing 55 in common with the German versions of the 
story that it might not have derived directly from the 
Decameron. The metrical resemblance mentioned by Miss 
Broadwood is hardly significant. The shorter mastersong, 
to which presumably she refers, is in stanzas of twenty 
lines, of which lines 1-4, 7-10, and 15-18 constitute qua- 
trains of four-beat lines, rimed alternately, the even-num- 
bered lines with feminine endings. The Bramble Briar 
in all its versions is in quatrains of four-beat lines, of 
which the even-numbered lines rime (in intention at least) 
and the odd-numbered lines have feminine endings. As 
has been pointed out above, this is a rather frequent verse 
form in English vulgar balladry. 

IV 

The strongest argument against deriving the ballad 
directly from Boccaccio’s story appears to be the quite 
different denouement in the two. Hans Sachs and Keats, 
professedly telling the story after Boccaccio, retain with 
varying emphasis the tender and pitiful, tho macabre, 
vision of the bereaved girl weeping her life away over the 

"Except the hunting party (see Note 42), which is an interpre- 
tation of “ a diletto ” too natural to need accounting for. 
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great basil plant beneath which she has buried the head of 
her beloved. I shall try to show that the ballad has rejected 
this element by instinct, because it is not consonant with 
ballad feeling ; and, further, that the union of the pot of 
basil story with the murder story is probably a piece of 
literary artistry, a conscious invention of Boccaccio’s. 

It cannot be denied that the preservation of a magic 
head or the head of an enemy, possibly also the head of a 
loved one, is a feature of primitive custom and has a place 
in folk-belief. We need only recall the American Indian’s 
beltful of scalps, the Dyak head-hunters, Judith carrying 
the head of Holofernes, and the unforgettable vision of 
Herodias’s daughter kissing the Baptist’s gory head in 
Atta Troll.™ Arthurian romance has several cases of a 
head preserved : Balin strikes off the head of the Lady of 
the Lake and sends it by his squire to his kinsfolk in 
Northumberland because she had procured the death of his 
mother, the Green Knight picks up his own head (which 
still speaks) and goes off with it, and in Perlesvaus 57 two 
damsels appear carrying the heads respectively of a king 
and a queen, the former on a cushion, “ sealed in silver and 
crowned with gold,” the latter trussed up in a pack . 68 But 
these romances, full of folk-lore as they are, come to us 

* The head of a man at once loved and hated. But wild and folk- 
like as this vision is, and whencesoever Heine may have got it, we 
should remember that as we have it it is the work of a modern 
romantic poet, with all the bitter-sweet imagination of his kind. 

" The High History of the Holy Oraal , transl. by Sebastian Evans 
(Temple Classics), I, pp. 40 ff. 

"The Green Knight’s head is, of course, a magic head, like that 
of the elf-knight in certain Continental forms of the story of Isabel 
and the Elf-Knight (see below, Note 60). The two heads in Per- 
lesvaus turn out ( High History etc., i, p. 127) to be merely symbols 
of Adam and Eve, the “ old law ” or dispensation. 
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thru the hands of literary persons; the romance writers 
were the fashionable litterateurs of their time. Ballads — 
which, as Professor Ker has said , 50 “ reject some of the 
most delightful fairytales as unfit for their poetical 
scope ” — nowhere else, at least in English , 60 make any use 
of this motive , 61 even in its magical aspect They would 
be still less ready to use it, as Boccaccio does, without any 
supernatural connotation. There is a delicacy, a something 
at once somber, poignant, and fanciful about this part of 
Boccaccio’s story that is alien to the temper of the ballad, 
especially of the English vulgar ballad. Its appeal is to 
artistically cultivated sensibilities, not to the coarser nerves 
for which vulgar ballads are made. It is remarkable that 
The Bramble Briar should have preserved thru a consider- 
able course of traditional transmission so much as it has 
of a foreign, Latin temper . 62 If this element of alien 
artistry had been added the result could hardly have sur- 

M W. P. Ker, On the History of the Ballads, 1910, p. 25. 

* In certain Dutch, Flemish, and German forms of Lady Isabel and 
the Elf -Knight (see the preface and notes to this ballad in Child's 
collection) the elf-knight’s head is cut off and speaks thereafter, ask- 
ing to be rubbed with “ salve 99 or “ maidens-grease 99 as a means of 
restoring it to life; and in the Dutch and Flemish versions the girl 
carries it in her lap and shows it to the elf-knight's mother. It is 
of course a magic head. The only mention I find in English ballads 
of heads preserved is when Sir Andrew Barton, after a fight with the 
Portuguese, “ salted thirty of their heads, And sent them home to 
eate with breade*' (Child, iv, p. 504) — a far cry indeed from poor 
Lisabetta and her pot of basil! 

®It is remarkable how little English ballads owe to the romances 
of the Arthurian cycle. Of the 305 ballads in Child only two, Nos. 
29 and 31, are drawn from Arthurian romance. Beyond these the 
ballads show only a name now and then drawn from the “ matter of 
Britain.” No. 30, King Arthur and King Cornwall, represents one 
of the stories of the Charlemagne cycle. 

** See above, page 336. 
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vived, could indeed hardly have ever been accepted, as a 
living vulgar ballad . 68 

“There is one ballad in Child’s collection, Lady Diamond (No. 
269), which is certainly drawn from Boccaccio and which may seem 
to contradict my generalizations about the ballad temper. But I do 
not think it does. It is the story of Guiscardo and Ghismonda (De- 
cameron, iv, 1), perhaps the most famous and most often repeated, 
in both literary and popular form, of all Boccaccio’s tales. Tancred, 
Ghismonda’s father, has Guiscardo killed and his heart served up to 
Ghismonda in a golden cup. Ghismonda washes it with her tears, 
pours over it a decoction of poisonous herbs which she has prepared 
for the purpose, drains the cup (these last two items are omitted in 
the ballad), and dies. The notion of making a woman eat the heart 
of her lover (the heart is actually eaten in another form of the same 
story, Decameron, iv, ix), which has its roots very far back in primi- 
tive magic, belongs in just that category of violent horror which 
appeals to vulgar (or shall I say popular?) sentiment. Olouston. 
Popular Tales, ii, p. 191, cites an eighteenth-century chapbook in 
which the theme is curiously modernized, the heroine being “ one 
Madam Butler, a young Gentlewoman and a great Heiress, at Hack- 
ney Boarding School.” Boccaccio himself seems to have felt the differ- 
ence in quality between the two motives; his Ghismonda is a regal 
nature, a philosophical Cleopatra who plans her acts and in a long 
speech before her death justifies them, and convinces her father that 
his behavior is illogical, while Lisabetta weeps her life away in tender 
and silent seclusion over her beloved grasta. 

How the popular ballad handles such a situation as that of Lisa- 
betta when she finds her lover’s body is shown in The Braes o Yarrow, 
which, as we have already seen, hears in some respects a decided 
analogy to Boccaccio’s story, tho there is no reason to suppose it 
derived therefrom. When the lady finds her true love lying slain 
upon the Braes of Yarrow, she swoons thrice upon his breast (A), 
kisses hi3 mouth (A, G, M), cheek (E), lips (F, H, I, L), takes him 
in her two arms and kisses him “ thorough ” (I) , combs his hair (A, 

E, F, G, H, I, L, M) , drinks the blood that runs from his wounds (E, 

F, G, M), bathes his wounds with tears (I), washes him in the well- 
strand and dries him with the holland (J, L), and then, tying her 
long hair around his neck (?A), waist (B, D, Q, R), or hand (C), 
or his long hair around her waist (J) or to her horse’s mane (K), 
drags the body home, where, refusing her father’s consolation (B, 
C, D, E, F, G, H, I, J, L, M), she dies. Gome of these manifestations 
of the girl’s love and grief are much the same as in The Bramble 
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It would indeed accord well enough with the history of 
ballads in recent times if we supposed The Bramble Briar 
to have lost or rejected this element in the process of tradi- 
tion. Elements no longer acceptable to the ballad public 
have disappeared in recent tradition from many tradi- 
tional ballads. Versions of The Twa Sisters recovered 
from oral tradition in our time have scarcely a trace left 
of the detection of the crime by means of a harp strung with 
the drowned girl’s hair ; 04 The Demon Lover has become 
The House Carpenter, a merely human story of a run- 
away wife ; and in American versions of The Cruel Ship’s 
Carpenter the old folk-lore of the ghost’s holding the ship 
until it catches the evildoer and rends him in pieces has 
very commonly fallen away, leaving a murder story of the 
Florella type . 65 It is conceivable that The Bramble Briar 
similarly has lost the pot of basil story. The divergent 
conclusions — A I-V and B I representing the girl as being 
forced by hunger, after a vigil at the grave, to return home 
and there denouncing her brothers (who in the American 
versions seek escape by sea and are drowned) while in 
A VI and B II and III she dies by her lover’s side and in 
B IV she poisons her brothers and herself — might be ex- 
plained as tradition’s uncertain effort to find a substitute 

Briar , which however does not descend to the grotesquerie of towing 
the body home by the hair. The difference in emotional quality be- 
tween this grotesquerie and the pathos of Lisabetta’s (behavior needs 
no comment. 

64 An Irish version reported in the Journal of the Folk Song Society, 
ii, p. 285, has retained this feature but has lost pretty much every- 
thing else of the original ballad. One of the versions in Campbell 
and Sharp’s English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians 
has a trace of the old ending. 

“E. g., ‘Pretty Polly’ B, Journal of Amer. Folk-Lore , xx, p. 263; 

‘ Pretty Polly * in Miss Wyman’s Lonesome Tunes. The text of this 
ballad in English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians retains 
the old ending. 
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for a conclusion it did not like. But I incline rather, for 
reasons already given, to the opinion that the ballad never 
had this element; that the maker of The Bramble Briar , 
when he read (or heard) Boccaccio’s tale, recognized that 
for his purposes the pot of basil was no part of the story, 
and devized his own conclusion, which we have substan- 
tially preserved in the fuller American copies of the ballad. 
For, as I have said, there is reason to believe that the com- 
bination of the murder story with the story of the buried 
head is a piece of literary joinery on Boccaccio’s part, or 
perhaps that the latter is pure artistic invention. The 
result in either case is one of the world’s gems of narrative 
art ; and for that very reason it may be worth while to take 
a peep into the artist’s workshop. He has given us the key. 

V 

At the close of her story in the Decameron Filomena 
tell us that “ poi a certo tempo divenuta quests cosa mani- 
fests a molti, fu alcuno che compuose quella canzone la 
quale ancora oggi si canta : cioe, 

Quale esso fu lo mal Cristiano 
Che mi furo la grasta ecc .” m 

At the beginning of the next story we are told that Filo- 
mena’s narrative “ fu alle donne carissima, per cio che 
assai volte avevano quella canzone udita cantare, ne mai 
avevan potuto, per domadarne, sapere qual si fosse la 
cagione per che fosse stata fatta.” These Florentine ladies 

•“So far as I have been able to learn no source for this story has 
been alleged beyond the song from which Boccaccio here quotes. T. 
Cannizzaro’s book, II Lamento di Lisabetta da Messina e la Leggenda 
dal Vaso di Basilico, Messina, 1902, I have not been able to consult. 
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had heard the song, but persistent questioning had failed 
to elicit any explanation of it 67 

The whole song was found by Fanfani in a fourteenth- 
century ms. in the Laurentian library and printed by him 
in the Le Monnier edition of the Decameron (Firenze, 
1857). It had also been printed in an imperfect form in 
the sixteenth century as one of the Canzoni a Batto popu- 
larly attrnbuted to Lorenzo de’ Medici and Politian. In 
1871 Carducci 68 published the song in what he believed 
was its original form, basing his text on a comparison of 
the Laurentian ms. and the sixteenth-century prints; and 
in this form it may conveniently be found in Scherillo’s 
edition of the Decameron (1914), pp. 212 ft. But as the 
meaning of the whole song and especially of certain 

• T It is somewhat surprising, in the light of this remark of Boccac- 
cio’s, that the notion of a “ lost romance ” from which he quoted the 
two lines should have been so widely accepted. It was first put forth, 
apparently, by Du MSril in his article on the sources of the Deca- 
meron ( Histoire de la Poesie Scandinave , Paris, 1839, p. 349) ; and 
as late as 1886 Child wrote, in a note to the preface to Clerk Saun- 
ders (Engl, and Scot. Pop. Ballads , n, p. 156), that “there was a 
ballad in Boccaccio’s time (of which he cites the first two lines), 
on the story of G. iv, N. 5, of the Decamerone ; a tale in which three 
brothers kill their sister’s lover, and bury the body in a solitary 
place, and his ghost appears and informs the sister of what had 
happened.” Du M6ril knew or knew of the song as it wae 
printed in the Canzoni a Ballo of 1568, which he conceived to be 
a making over of the original ballad. Fanfani printed the song as he 
found it in the Laurentian ms. (14th cent.) in hie 1857 edition of 
the Decameron. But quite apart from this evidence that the song 
Boccaccio refers to was essentially the same as that printed in the 
Canzoni a Ballo , it is quite apparent from Boccaccio’s own words 
that the canzone did not tell the story. If it had done so, why should 
the ladies, who had heard it sung “ assai volte,” still have been unable, 
in spite of their questionings, to learn “ qual si fosse la cagione per 
che fosse stata fatta? ” 

* Cantilene e Ballate, Strambotti e Madrigali , nei Seooli XIIT e 
XIV , Pisa, 1871, pp. 48 ff. 
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passages in it must here be discussed, I shall reproduce 
Carducci’s text 68 

Qual esso fu lo malo cristiano 
Lo qual mi furi la grasta 
Del bassilico mio selemontano ? 70 
Cresciutf era in gran podesta: 

Ed io lo mi chiantai colla mia mano: 

Fu lo giorno della festa. 

Chi guasta l’altrui cose, £ villania. 

Chi guasta l’altrui cose, £ villania 
E grandissimo il peccato. 

Ed io la meschinella ch’ i’ m’avia 
Una grasta seminata! 

Tant’ era bella, all* ombra mi dormia. 

Della gente invidiata, 

Fummi furata, e davanti alia porta. 

Fummi furata, e davanti alia porta. 

Dolorosa ne fu’ assai 

Ed io la meschinella or fosse io morta, 

Che si cara l’accattai! 

ft pur l’altr’ier ch’ i’ n’ebbi mala scorta 

Dal messer cui tanto amai. 

Tutto lo ’ntorniai di maggiorana. 

Tutto lo ’ntorniai di maggiorana. 

Fu di maggio lo bel mese. 

Tre volte lo ’nnaffiai la settimana, 

Che son dozi volte el mese, 

D’un acqua chiara di viva fontana. 

Signor mio, com’ ben s’apprese! 

Or £ in palese che mi fu raputo. 

Or £ in palese che mi fu raputo. 

Non lo posso pit celare. 

Sed io davanti Tavessi saputo 


• There is an English translation — not quite clear in one important 
point, I think — by John Payne in H. Buxton Forman’s Poetioal Works 
of John Keats , Appendix X. 

w So Carducci’s texit; but in a note he prefers the reading saler - 
nitano, and Scherillo prints sdlemetano. 
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Che mi dovesse incontrare, 

Davanti air uscio mi Bare’ iaciuto 
Per la mia grasta guardare. 

Potrebbemene atare sol l’alto Iddio. 

Potrebbemene atar sol l’alto Iddio, 

Se fusse suo piacimento, 

Dell’ uomo che m’e stato tan to rio, 

Messo m’ha in pene e ’n tormento, 

Che m’ha furato il bassilico mio 
Pieno di tanto ulimento. 

Suo ulimento tutta mi sanava. 

Suo ulimento tutta mi sanava, 

Tant* avea freschi gli olori. 

E la mattina quando lo ’nnaffiava 
Alla levata del sole, 

Tutta la gente si maravigliava : 

Onde vien cotanto aulore? 

Ed io per lo suo amore morrd di doglia. 

Ed io per lo suo amor morrG di doglia, 

Pr’ amor della grasta mia. 

Fosse chi la mi rinBegnare voglia, 

Volentier la raccattrla: 

Cen’once d’oro ch’ i’ ho nolla fonda 
Volentier gli le donrla; 

E donerlagli un bascio in disianaa. 

The song is a girl’s lament for the loss of her grasta (or 
resta; Neapolitan for flower-pot) of Salernian basil. There 
is nothing in the poem to suggest that this grasta contained 
the head of her lover, or even that her lover is dead ; indeed, 
there is clear evidence to the contrary : “ It was stolen from 
me,” she says, because “ just the other day I did not suffi- 
ciently guard it from the man I love so much.” 71 Yet its 

n Or “ did not guard it well by reason of the man I loved so much ” 
— “ ch’ i’ n’ebbi mala scorta dal messer cui tanto amai.” Payne ren- 
ders this “ Yet kept one day, through him whom I adore, I’ll ward 
upon my gear.” Whatever meaning Payne may have attached to 
“ through him whom I adore ” the girl cannot be supposed to say 
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loss is the occasion of passionate grief : “ Would I had died 
before this happened ! It is evident now that my basil has 
been stolen away ; I can hide the fact no longer. If I had 
known beforehand that this would happen, I should have 
thrown myself down outside before the door to guard my 
grasta. High God alone could help me, if it were His good 
pleasure, against the man who has so wronged me , 72 who 
has put me in pain and torment because he has stolen from 
me my basil so sweet-smelling.” No wonder the ladies 
wanted an explanation of the song. But if they knew the 
text as we have it, it is rather surprising that they should 
have accepted Filomena’s story as an explanation of it. 
The true explanation is to be found in the folklore attach- 
ing to basil and kindred simples; and a widely known 
English folk-song affords a significant parallel to this 
Sicilian 78 canzone. 

The folk-lore of basil, thyme, and rue is too vast and too 
confused a matter to be set forth here in any detail. I 
shall note only a few points that seem to have a bearing on 
the song under discussion. 

that by reason of her devotion to her dead lover she neglected the 
pot of basil in which was buried that lover’s head. My friend and 
colleague Mr. Giuseppe Cherubini, to whom I submitted the question, 
writes: “ I would interpret lines 19-20 thus: *1 gave it very bad 
protection from the man I loved so much — I did n’t protect it from ' 
etc. ... If the lines were to be taken in their innocent meaning I 
would translate them thus: 'It is only a short while that it was 
entrusted to me by the man ’ etc., — but that would not go with what 
precedes (11. 5, 11, 18). I think your inference is right also from 
what seems to transpire from 11. 28-34.” 

’•This “uomo che m’e stato tanto rio” is obviously (if we put 
Boccaccio’s story out of our minds for a moment) the “messer cui 
tanto amai ” of 1. 20. 

"The word grasta belongs to the Sicilian dialect. Note also that 
Boccaccio lays the scene of the story in Messina. The basil cult is 
especially strong in Sicily and southern Italy. 
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Aromatic herbs of the labiate family — basil, thyme, 
marjoram, rosemary, the sages, the mints — have retained, 
and very likely by interchange have accumulated, pseudo- 
medicinal virtues from remote antiquity. The virtues 
ascribed by one authority to basil may be ascribed by 
another to thyme, or to marjoram, or to savory; the later 
herbalists, compiling from all their predecessors, find 
themselves ascribing the same properties to many different 
herbs, and to the same herb many and sometimes contra- 
dictory properties, until old Nicholas Culpepper , 74 coming 
to list the virtues of basil, writes : “ This is the herb 
which all authors are together by the ears about, and rail 
at one another (like lawyers). Galen and Dioscorides 
hold it not fitting to be taken inwardly; and Chrysippus 
rails at it with downright Billingsgate rhetoric: Pliny, 
and the Arabian physicians, defend it.” It is an antidote 
to the bite or sting of “ venemous beasts,” yet “ being laid 
to rot in horse-dung, it will breed venemous beasts. . . . 
Something is the matter ; this herb and rue will not grow 
together, no, nor near one another; and we know rue to 
be as great an enemy to poisomas any that grows. To 
conclude: It expelleth both birth and afterbirth; and as 
it helps the deficiency of Venus in one kind, so it spoils 
all her actions in another. I dare write no more of it.” 
Bartholomew Zorn , 75 writing at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, has nearly four closely-printed pages 
on basil, alleging among other things that “ Frauen, so 
Basilien Wurtzel und Schwalben-Federn in den Handen 
halten, wann sie in Kindes-Nothen arbeiten, leichtlich und 
ohne Schmertzen gebehren.” De Gubernatis 76 gives the 

M Quoted here from The English Physician , ed. of 1799, p. 28. 

w Botanologia Medica , Berlin, 1714, pp. 116 ff. 

n Mythologie des Plantes , Paris, 1878-1882, n, pp. 35 ff. 
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best account I have found of the folk-lore of basil. One 
variety of it, tulasi in Sanskrit, is a sacred plant in Vedic 
worship, being considered the spouse of Vishnu — an 
emblem of the generative power. “ It plays a great part 
in the popular tradition of Greece and Italy; a double 
significance is given to it, erotic and funereal.” He quotes 
from a letter from a friend in southern Italy: “ All our 
young girls gather a bunch of basil and put it either in 
their bosom or in their belt (probably as an emblem of 
maidenhood; married women fasten it on their heads). 
... A young countryman scarcely ever goes to see his 
sweetheart without wearing a sprig of basil over his ear ; 
but they are careful not to give it, for that would be a 
mark of contempt.” 77 In the twenty-second tale of Gentile 
Sermini (fifteenth century), de Gubernatis tells us further, 
a pot of basil withdrawn by a young woman from her 
window informs her lover that he may come up. “ Yet 
basil has most often a sinister significance. The ancient 
Greeks believed that the sowing of basil must be accom- 
panied by curses, else it would not thrive; whence the 
saying 6 to sow basil/ i. e. to slander. In Crete, basil is 
a sign of mourning — altho it is to be seen in every window 
in the countryside. In a Cretan folk-song the girl cries: 
‘ Basil, herb of mourning ! Flourish in my little window ; 
I too will go to bed in woe, and go to sleep a-crying.’ ” 

It is clear that in some of these practises basil is sym- 
bolical of virginity. To the same general range of ideas 
belongs the Moldavian belief 78 that basil “ can stop the 
wandering youth upon his way, and make him love the 
maiden from whose hand he shall accept a sprig.” Rol- 

n Apparently because it would imply that she had “ lost her basil.** 

" Richard Folkard, Plant Lore, p. 146. Unfortunately Folkard does 
not giro his authorities. 
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land 79 reports a similar notion in France: “ ‘ Le basilic 
le fait venir 9 . . . Dicton de jeunes filles relatif a 
l’amoureux.” 

In France the same notion seems to have attached itself 
to thyme or marjoram, tho the record is less definite . 80 
“ Reveiller les pots de marjolaine 99 81 meant, in the six- 
teenth century, to serenade one’s sweetheart. In the 
Departments of Orne, Ille-et-Vilaine, and Oise “ Le thym 
signifie: thym, putain.” 82 Of serpolet or wild thyme 
Holland tells ns 83 that " en beaucoup d’endroits les filles 
de la campagne se mettent du serpolet entre les seins pour 
les parfumer,” and quotes from a sixteenth-century cookery 
book : “ Rustici proverbium habent : succosiores esse vir- 
gines quae serpillum quam quae museum olent.” Basil, 
thyme, or marjoram, carried in the bosom or set in a 

n E. Holland, Flore Populaire de la France, rx (1912), p. 40. 

80 It is characteristic of folk-lore, and especially of the folk-lore of 
plants, that the same idea should be attached to various species; 
as de Gubernatis says (n, 91) : ‘ Ces confusions sont tres frdquentes 
dans la nomenclature botanique, oil le mdrne nom a dtd attribud a 
une foule de plantes diffdrentes.” J. B. Porta in his Natural Magic 
(French edition of 1571, p. 20*, quoting Martial — by mistake, as Mr. 
Phillips Barry points out to me, for Pliny, Hist. Nat., xix, p. 57) 
says that if basil is planted repeatedly it turns into wild thyme and 
then into cresson or water-mint. What Pliny wrote was : “ Namque 
et ocium senecta degenerat in serpyllum, et sisymbrium in cala- 
mintam.” 

“Quoted in Littre s. v. marjolaine. The whole passage {Aredta 
Amorum, Paris, 1555, p. 101 ) runs : w ainsi qu'il estoit sur les rues 
pour aller la nuict resueiller les potz de marioleine, et planter le may 
deuant l’huys d'une moult gracieuse dame.” The Areata is a curi- 
ously pedantic collection, in French and Latin, of decisions in the 
court of lore. 

* Flore Populaire , rx, p. 29. Rolland adds : “ C’est la rime qui a 
amend l’idde”; but in the light of the folk notions here assembled 
this is an inadequate explanation. 

“ Ibid., p. 34. 
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flower-pot in the window, the symbolism appears to be 
the same: the herb represents virginity . 84 

In England, where the herbalists and compilers of books 
on the folk-lore of flowers have little to say of this meaning 
of thyme or basil, a folk-song bears ample evidence that it 
is none the less current Since the English song affords 
an illuminating parallel to the Sicilian basil song I print 
it here . 85 

THE SPRIG 07 THYME 

0 once I had thyme of my own, 

And in my own garden it grew; 

1 used to know the place where my thyme it did grow, 

But now it is covered with rue, with rue, 

But now it is covered with rue." 


84 How much of this particular symbolism is an inheritance from 
ancient religion, magic, and medicine and how much is due merely 
to delight in the fragrance of these herbs — how much indeed of the 
ritual and magic attributes were derived in the first place from their 
actual physical properties — is a problem in folk-psychology which 
fortunately we need not here attempt to solve. 

“Sharp, Folk Songs from Somerset, No. 110; also in his One Hun- 
dred English Folksongs, No. 34. His text is from Somerset, where 
he says he has taken down twenty-four versions of “ this dual song,” 
i. e., Sprig of Thyme and Seeds of Love , which run into one another 
and are commonly held to be one song, tho Mr. Sharp undertakes 
to distinguish them. See also Sussex versions, J. F. S. S., I, pp. 86, 
210; and a fragment from Nottinghamshire, J . F. S . S., n, p. 288, 
where Kidson quotes a version printed in A. Campbeirs Albyn's 
Anthology in 1816, beginning: 

O, once my thyme was young, 

It flourished night and day. 

But by chance there came a false young man 
And he stole my thyme away. 

M Rue vies with the labiates as a simple in the number and contra- 
riety of its virtues. It has been famous as an antitoxin since the time 
of Mithridates; it was a favorite prophylactic against the plague; 
Porta in his Natural Magic (ed. of 1571, p. 18 b ) says of it what he 
and others say of basil, that it thrives upon abuse; and he adds (p. 
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The rue it is a flourishing thing, 

It flourishes by night and by day; 

So beware of a young man’s flattering tongue, 

He will steal your thyme away, away, 

He will steal your thyme away. 

I sowed my garden full of seeds; 

But the small birds they carried them away 
In April, May, and in June likewise, 

When the small birds Bing all day, all day, 
When the small birds sing all day. 

In June there was a red-a-rosy bud, 

And that seemed the flower for me ; 

And oftentimes I snatched at the red-a-rosy bud 
Till I gained the willow, willow tree, 

Till I gained the willow tree.” 


132*) that it is of use “pour refroidir le desir de luxure ” and (p. 
133 b ) to procure abortion. Zorn {Bot. Med., 1714, p. 689) quotes the 
‘ Salernitani ’ as authority for the statement that " ruta viris minuit 
Venerem mulicribus addit ” — which affords a sufficient commentary, 
quite apart from the English word-play (rue = repent), upon its 
appearance in The Sprig of Thyme . 

”Cf. The Seeds of Love (Sharp, One Bundled Engl. Folk Bong*, 
No. 33). The imagery varies. Waly Waly (ibid., No. 39) has this: 

I thrust my hand into one soft bush, 

Thinking the sweetest flower to find. 

I pricked my finger to the bone, 

And left the sweetest flower behind. 

A copy of Seeds of Love printed by Nappey of York (Harv. Libr. 
26242.17, n, p. 204) has: 

I’ll get me a posey of hyssop no other flower I’ll touch 
That all the world may see I lov’d one flower too much 
I lock’d my garden gate and resolv’d to keep the key 
But a young man came a courting to me and stole my heart 
away. 

The Wheel of Fortune , printed by Stephenson, Gateshead, (ibid., i, 
p. Ill), has: 

He has spoiled all my good behaviour, 

And broke my fountain against my will. 
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0 the willow willow tree it will twist, 

And the willow willow tree it will twine; 

And ao it was that young and false-hearted man 
When he gained this heart of mine, of mine, 

When he gained this heart of mine. 

0 thyme it is a precious, precious thing, 

On the road that the sun shines upon; 

But the thyme it is a thing that will bring you to an end, 

And that’s how my time has gone, has gone, 

And that’s how my time has gone. 

Altho the symbolism has faded a good deal in this song, 
as the last stanza especially shows, and is probably but 


You are the man that broke my fountain, 

But not the man that shall break my heart. 

Nappey’s print of The Sprig of Thyme ( ibid ., n, p. 204, on the same 
sheet with Seeds of Love ) has this : 

But now my old thyme is dead, 

I’ve got no room for any new. 

For in that place where my old thyme grew, 

Its run to a running running rue. 

But I’ll put a stop to that running running rue, 

And plant a fair oak tree, 

Stand up you fair oak tree, 

And do not wither and die, 

For I’ll prove as true to the lad that I love 
As the stars prove true to the sky. 

The oak tree appears also in a Sussex version of Seeds of Love , 
J.F.S.S. i,p. 210. 

The folk fancy, which eschews or ignores the more dignified types 
of figurative expression — simile, decorative metaphor, personification, 
apostrophe — is by no means averse to a certain kind of wit, especi- 
ally in dealing with erotic themes. “ Old fashioned love,” says Donne, 
catches men “ riddlingly.” Witness the riddle ballads at the begin- 
ning of Child’s collection, and such pieces as Crow and Pie (Child, 
No. Ill) and The Nightingale . Nor is its use in ballads restricted 
to those of a ribald or mocking temper. There are few more tragic 
ballads than that which takes its title from the image of the sheath 
and knife (Child, No. 16). 
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vaguely present to the consciousness of those who now 
sing it, the meaning of the “ thyme ” is sufficiently clear; 
and it is the same as that of the pot of basil in the Sicilian 
song. It was an inspiration of the literary artist — who 
was no doubt familiar with the romance stories of magic 
and treasured heads — to associate this lament with the 
story of the girl whose lover had been killed by her 
brothers. The murder plot in itself is too near to Italian 
daily life and feeling to need any specific “ source.” 88 

What is distinctive about Boccaccio’s tale is the burial 
of the lover’s head in the flower pot; and this I believe 
may most satisfactorily be explained as an artistic inspira- 
tion, whereby, at the suggestion of the girl’s grief in the 
popular basil song, Boccaccio has combined with a familiar 
murder-and-ghost theme hints from romance sources about 
a treasured head, and so has moulded a new creation in 
which the original meaning of the basil is lost . 80 That 
he was giving an unfamiliar interpretation of the song 
seems to be implied by the ladies’ comment . 90 That he 
was giving an impossible one, if he knew the song as it 
has come down to us, is certain. May he not have intended 
to hint at the real meaning of the song when he says that 

"If a written source must be assigned, it may be found in an 
author with whom Boccaccio was thoroly familiar. The reason given 
for Dido’s flight from Tyre ( JEneid , I, 343 ff.) is essentially the same 
story. Dido’s husband is treacherously slain before the altar by her 
avaricious brother, who “ factum . . . diu celavit et aegram multa 
malus simulans vana spe lusit amantem,” until at last her husband’s 
ghost, “ ora modis attollens pallida miris,” comes to her in a dream, 
reveals the crime and tells her of a great treasure hidden in the 
ground by means of which she may establish a new state in Africa — 
for the story is here raised to a political and dynastic level. 

"Yet in which the murder-and-ghost story is separable, and at 
the demand of vulgar ballad taste is separated, with the marks of 
Boccaccio’s handling still strong upon it, in The Bramble Briar. 

"See Note 67. 
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the ladies despite their questioning had never been able 
to learn what it meant? Sophisticated as these ladies 
undoubtedly are, he might wish to represent them as not 
understanding the essentially folk symbolism of the basil 
song .® 1 

We have gone a long way from Perrysville and the 
Ozark Mountains. If I have made it probable that The 
Bramble Briar is derived from the Decameron, there 
remains to be considered what relation it bears to The 
Constant Farmers Son . 92 


VI 

The Constant Farmer's Son, tho it tells essentially the 
same story as The Bramble Briar, is a distinct ballad. 
Its versification — stanzas of four seven-beat lines riming 
in couplets, without feminine endings and with pretty 

n De Gubernatis has indeed & quite different idea of the ante- 
cedents of the basil story. Getting together divers legends, Indian, 
Greek, Italian, Russian, Roumanian, Silesian, Bavarian, in which 
some plant or flower — (basil, corn-flower, chicory — is said to be a 
maiden transformed by longing for a lost or rejected lover, or the 
lover himself so transformed, he interprets them all as forms of 
the sun myth, coming from India thru Greece and Byzantium to 
Slavic and Western Europe. See Mythologie des Plantes 8. w. bastiio, 
bluet, chicor&e , tulasi. Collectively the evidence is imposing, and 
makes it highly probable that somewhere in the backward and abysm 
of folk fancy such a notion attached to the cult of basil. The folk- 
lore of any given object is commonly an accretion of many elements, 
frequently incongruous and frequently no longer clearly distinguish- 
able. But that the Sicilian song as we have it and as it was current 
in the fourteenth century was not a lament for the loss of a lover's 
head buried in a flower pot, or for a lover transformed into a flower, 
the text itself bears witness. 

“Printed in the J. F. 8. 8., I, p. 160; also, from a stall ballad in 
the British Museum (without the printer's name) in Sew. Rev., xrx, 
p. 222. 
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regular internal rime in the third and fourth lines — is 
quite distinct from that of The Bramble Briar. 9 * The 
hero is not a “ servant man ” or apprentice, is not attached 
in any way to the family, but is a farmer’s son. There is 
no overhearing of the lovers by the brothers ; indeed their 
love is not a hidden one : 

Long time young William courted her and fixed the wedding day, 

Their parents all consented . . . 

But her brothers have determined that she shall wed a lord 
who has “ pledged his word,” and therefore plan to make 
away with her lover. The occasion they find not in an 
excursion into the forest, whether for hunting or merely 
“ a diletto,” but in a trip to a fair “ not far from town.” 94 
The scene of the murder is not described ; it was done on 
the way home, with a “ stake ” — a favorite instrument of 
murder in vulgar ballads. When they reach home the 
sister asks no questions, but they proffer the information 
that her lover has fallen in love with another girl, and 
“ therefore we came for to tell the same of the constant 
farmer’s son.” To this she makes no reply. At night 

she had a dreadful dream, 

She dreamt she saw his body lay down by a crystal stream. 

The ghost’s appearance is not described, as it is in Boc- 
caccio and The Bramble Briar; indeed it is not a ghost 
that comes in answer to her lamentations and tells her 
what has befallen, but merely a dream of him lying dead. 

M In Catnach’s print it is directed to be sung to the time of Young 
Edwin in the Lowlands , which could hardly be used for The Bramble 
Briar . Each stanza after the first closes with the words “ constant 
farmer’s son,” constituting a refrain. There is no trace of a refrain 
in The Bramble Briar . 

M All these changes are in the direction of fitting the story into the 
English life and temper. 
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She runs straightway to the place (not further described), 
and there 

dead and cold she beheld her constant farmer's son. 

The salt tears stood upon his cheeks all mingled with his gore 
She shrieked in vain to ease her pain and kissed him ten times o’er, 
She gathered green leaves from the trees to keep him from the sun, 
And night and day she passed away with her constant farmer’s son. 

But “ hunger it came creeping on,” and she went home to 
“ find his murderer,” 

Crying, Parents dear, you soon shall hear a dreadful deed is done, 
In yonder vale lies dead and cold my constant farmer’s son. 

Up came her eldest brother and said it is not me, 

The same replied the younger and swore most bitterly, 

But Mary said don’t turn so red nor try the laws to shun. 

You’ve done the deed and you shall bleed for my constant farmer’s 
son. 

These villains soon they owned their guilt and for the same did die. 
Young Mary fair in deep despair she never ceased to cry, 

Their parents they did fade away the glass of life was run, 

And Mary cried in sorrow died for her constant farmer’s son. 

Most of the details and emphases by which The Bramble 
Briar attaches itself closely to Boccaccio’s story have dis- 
appeared from this distressingly banal stall ballad. On 
the other hand the three stanzas before the last, especially 
the phrase about hunger “ creeping on ” her, have a good 
deal in common with The Bramble Briar. The natural 
inference is that The Constant Farmer’s Son is a working 
over of The Bramble Briar by some hack for the ballad 
press. Taylor of Waterloo Road, who printed ballads 
about 1830-40, 05 issued a copy 96 to which is appended the 

•So I infer from the fact that he describes his place of business 
sometimes as “ near the Coburg Theatre ” and sometimes as “ near 
the Victoria Theatre.” The Royal Coburg Theatre became the Vic- 
toria Theatre in 1833. See Besant’s London South of the Thame*, 
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name of G. Brown; and worthless as such signatures to 
printed ballads generally are, he may have been the fash- 
ioner of this version. At any rate it is just such a ballad 
as he might be expected to write. And it was successful, 
too; it was printed by Catnach, Forth, and others in 
London as well as by Taylor, by Gilbert in Newcastle, 
Cadman in Manchester, and Wehman in New York ; 07 
and as we have seen, it was still sung in Sussex a few 
years ago . 98 

VII 

In any consideration of the history and affiliations of a 
ballad there lies in the background the ultimate question : 
Who made it ? By what sort of person, at least, and under 
what circumstances, was it made, and how has it been 
spread and perpetuated ? The question is especially inter- 
esting in the case of a ballad that has a definite literary 
source. I have only speculative suggestions to offer. 

If The Constant Farmers Son was made from The 
Bramble Briar , then the latter must have been in existence 
before the time of Catnach and Taylor. How long before 
it is difficult to judge. The earliest English translation 

1912, p. 83. But since the ballad was also printed by Catnach, who 
went out of business in 1839, it is perhaps more likely that Catnach 
was the first printer of it. 

" Harvard Library 25242.2, p. 258. This collection has about three 
score ballads with Taylor’s imprint, very many of them with the 
name of the “ writer ” affixed — a procedure not customary among 
nineteenth-century London ballad printers. Taylor’s “ writers ” or 
purveyors of copy were George Brown and John Morgan, whose 
names appear with about equal frequency on his prints. According 
to a writer in the National Review, xm (1861), p. 409, John Morgan 
at least was a real person ; and no doubt George Brown was too. 

"See Kittredge’s note, J. A. F-L., xxix, p. 169. 

"Note 14. 
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of Boccaccio’s story was Turbervile’s," in the sixteenth 
century. The complete Decameron was published in trans- 
lation in 1620, and this translation was several times 
reissued in the seventeenth century. A new translation 
appeared in 1702, and this was twice reissued in the 
eighteenth century; and there were four more editions 
before the middle of the nineteenth century. 100 Of these, 
none that I have been able to consult 101 has any peculi- 
arities to mark it as the particular source of our ballad. 
There is nothing in the language or style of the ballad to 
indicate antiquity. I should be inclined to assign it to 
the early eighteenth century. 

Who made it ? Somebody, certainly ; a ballad that tells 
so definite a story and retains such clear marks of deriva- 
tion from a definite literary source, a ballad without 
refrain or the customary repetition and commonplaces, is 
neither a product of the homogeneous dancing throng nor 
the chance aggregate of traditional fragments, like some of 
the love-lorn ditties now found among ballad folk. 102 On 
the other hand there is no evidence that it originated in 
that professional ballad press with which The Constant 
Farmer's Son was so great a favorite. Indeed its appear- 
ance only in remote country places, on both sides of the 
ocean, and the diversified, corrupt, and often defective 
character of the texts are arguments, so far as they go, 
against its having been disseminated as a stall ballad. 

" In his Tragical Tales, 1587 ; pp. 183 ff. of the Edinburgh reprint 
of 1837. 

m The Decameron . . . translated into English Anno 1620 (Tudor 
Translations), 1909, I, p. cxxiv. 

m Those of 1587, 1620, 1684, 1820, 1822. 

**E. g. Kitty Kline {J. A . F-L., xxn, p. 240), or The False True 
Lover and many other accretions of ballad detritus in the collection 
of the Missouri Folk-Lore Society. 
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The following hypothesis will perhaps fit the facts so far 
as they are known. 

The itinerant entertainer — blind fiddler, street singer, 
roaming tinker, gypsy , 103 mountebank, tent- or wagon- 
showman — has long been and still is a feature of the social 
life of rural communities. From Sidney’s blind crowder, 
and long before, down to the " huckster ” Wallace, who 
made and sang in his tent-show a ballad on a notorious 
murder case in Missouri a few years ago , 104 the succession 
has never been broken. If we imagine such an entertainer, 
sufficiently lettered to read a translation of the Decam- 

101 One of our vereions, B IV, is recorded from the singing of Eng- 
lish gypsies; and it is a tempting guess that gypsies have been the 
carriers of this ballad both in England and America (a number of 
gypsies, most of them bearing good Scotch names, were deported 
from Glasgow to America in 1715; see Jotim. of the Gypsy Lore Soc., 
o. s., ii, p. 61). Besides their trades of fortune-telling, tinkering, 
and horse- trading gypsies have plied that of entertainment in Great 
Britain since the sixteenth century, when they used annually to 
gather on the 1 stanks ’ or marshes of Roslin and give “ severall 
plays” (F. H. Groome, Gypsy Folk Tales , p. 124, note). They are 
great tellers of folk tales. Miss Broadwood, J. F. 8. Soc. f v, p. 7, 
points out that four versions, so corrupt as to be partly unintelli- 
gible, of the old “ carol ” or homiletic known as The Moon Shines 
Bright or Christ Made a Trance were recorded from the singing of 
gypsies, and believes that the gypsies in their wanderings “ had pro- 
bably passed on a distortion of the text to one another.” These dis- 
tortions are in kind remarkably like those found in The Bramble 
Briar. On the other hand, there is no evidence that any of our 
American versions are associated with gypsies, and Miss Broadwood 
traces her vexsion (B I) thru three generations of what seems unim- 
peachable Hertfordshire stock. 

104 The murder of Gus Weeks and his wife and children by two 
cattlemen, George and Bill Taylor, in Linn County in 1804. See 
A Study in Contemporary Balladry , Mid-West Quarterly , I, pp. 162 ff. 
Wallace’s ballad was taken up, remade, and sung by other local 
“ carnival companies ” until in a few years it was known and sung 
by the country people, in widely varying yet related forms, thru 
considerable parts of the state. 
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eron 105 and sufficiently of the vulgar to see the possibilities 
of this story for vulgar balladry, we have a conceivable 
origin for our ballad. If we further suppose that after 
making it known in the parts of England in which he 
traveled he, or someone following his trade, came to try 
his fortunes in the colonies and brought the ballad with 
him, we shall have an explanation of its appearance here . 106 

Ballads so originating may have a considerable currency, 
as the entertainer moves from place to place thru his 
humble clientele, without ever being drawn into the field 
of the metropolitan ballad press . 107 Yet the comparative 
completeness and similarity of certain of the American 
versions of The Bramble Briar (A I, II, IV) suggest that 
in this country it circulated at some time in print. Quite 
probably it did. The itinerant singer not infrequently has 
some local printer strike off copies of the songs in his 
repertory to be offered for sale to those who, after hearing 
him sing, desire to have the text of a song so that they may 
sing it themselves . 108 Print of this sort is limited in 

If he was blind or quite illiterate we must suppose that the 
story was read or told to him from the book, and that he then pro- 
ceeded, like Caedmon, to regurgitate and chew the cud. 

“•Its geographical range in America suggests that it came with 
the Scotch-IriBh in the eighteenth century. 

i#T A striking instance is that of Young Charlotte , for which see 
Barry, William Carter , the Benaontown Homer, J. A. F-L., xxv, 
pp. 156 ff. 

“•Robert Jones, a blind fiddler who made his rounds in Missouri a 
few years ago, sold a “ Comic and Sentimental Songster ” containing 
one piece of his own composition and a miscellany of popular favor- 
ites. It bore the announcement that “ If anyone should desire a 
book they can obtain it by sending their name and postoffice address 
with ten cents in silver to the postmaster at ” — Dexter, Missouri, in 
one copy that I have seen; Hillman, Indiana, in another. Blind 
Jasper Kinder and his wife similarly sold a book of the songs that 
they sang in Howell County. Songs so learned pass of course into 
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circulation practically to the region in which the singer 
moves, and is little likely to come into the net of the 
collector. Presenting the text as the singer, often quite 
illiterate, knows it, it may of course embody gross cor- 
ruptions. 

There is still another way in which oral tradition is 
supplemented in the dissemination of ballads. From the 
sixteenth century to the present time ballad-lovers have 
made manuscript books of the ballads they liked . 109 Such 
collections are still made in Missouri, and no doubt in 
other parts of the country. Sometimes the texts appear 
to be copied from print, at least are of ballads easily obtain- 
able in print and correspond closely to printed copies; 
sometimes they are just as clearly set down from memory, 
showing mishearings and lacunae. When, as is most often 
the case in the ballad-books I have seen, the writer is barely 
literate, this method of transmission is a fruitful source of 
corruption in the text — especially at two or three removes. 
Readings like “calmy” (A II) and “eamelite” (A I) 
for “ comely,” and “salome” for “ sailor” (? A II), 
probably arose in this way. 


the learner’s repertory of song. I have a copy of McAfee's Confes- 
sion, words and air, sent me in 1912 by Miss Colquitt Newell from 
Farmington, Missouri. The tune she took down from the singing 

of a friend, Mr. C ; the words she copied from a “ book of ballads 

and Bongs some new, some old, . . . bought by him from a blind man 
selling them thru that town about ten years ago. He learned several 
tunes for different songs in the book from this blind man. who would 
sing them from the street corners.” The procedure has not changed, 
apparently, since the time of Autolyus and the Barnes family (cf. 
Gummere, The Popular Ballad, p. 5 ) . 

1H Most of Grundtvig’s great collection of Danish ballads is drawn 
from ms. ballad-books of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
Shirbwme Ballads is such a collection made (from printed ballads) 
in England in Elizabeth’s time; Percy’s famous Folio ms. is another 
made some half-century later. 
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On the whole, however, the state of the texts of The 
Bramble Briar must be ascribed to oral transmission thru 
a considerable series of simple and unlettered singers, some 
of whom have made substitutions and additions of their 
own where memory failed or fancy prompted. In that 
sense The Bramble Briar is a traditional ballad. And its 
substantial identity thru all its variations is a striking evi- 
dence of the tenacity of tradition. 

The suggestion here offered as to the origin of our ballad 
is confessedly vague and frankly hypothetical. We have 
no documentary evidence about it antedating Mr. Sharp’s 
record of 1904. I shall be content if I have convinced my 
readers that The Bramble Briar, in all its versions, is one 
ballad, of the “ vulgar ” type, traditional in England and 
America, and drawn from a literary source; and, inci- 
dentally, that the Italian canzone had a meaning quite 
different from that which Boccaccio seems to assign to it. 

H. M. Belden. 


Ten Texts of The Bramble Briar 

[Since the variations are chiefly a matter of putting in 
or leaving out, I have for convenience in collation num- 
bered the lines in each text on the basis of the aggregate 
of lines. Differences not indicated by this method can 
easily be checked up by comparison. The stanza division 
is not indicated, but will be readily found (in A I, 11. 77 
and 82 are recorded in two forms). In only one case is the 
order of the lines changed from that in the recorded text, 
viz., in A 1, 11. 49-53, where the recorded order is appended 
in ( ). Elsewhere, numbers in ( ) indicate that the line 
is repeated from another place in the version.] 
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A I 

THE APPPRENTICE BOY 
H. G. Shearin in The Sewanee Review , xix, pp. 321 f. 


1 In yon post-town there 

lived a margent, 

2 He had two sons and a 

daughter fair; 

3 There lived a prentice-boy 

about there, 

4 Who was the daughter’s 

dearest dear. 

5 

6 

7 Ten thousand pounds was 

this gay lady’s portion; 

8 She was a fair and a came- 

lite dame; 

9 She loved this young man 

who crossed the ocean; 

10 He told her how he could 

be so deslain. 

11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 One day they was in the 

room a-courting; 

17 The eldest brother chanced 

to hear; 

18 

19 He went and told the other 

brother, 

20 
21 
22 
23 


They would deprive her of 
her dear. 


27 Her brothers studied on 

this cruel matter, 

28 Concluded a-hunting they 

would go, 

29 

30 And with this young man 

they both would flatter; 

31 A-hunting with them he 

had to go. 

32 They traveled over high 

hills and mountains 

33 And through strange places 

where it were unknown, 

34 

35 Till at length they came to 

some lonesome valley, 

36 

37 And there they killed him 

dead and thrown. 

38 All on that evening when 

they returned, 

39 

40 She asked them where’s her 

servant man. 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 * What makes me ask you? ’ 

she seems to whisper, 

46 ‘Dear brothers, tell me if 

you can.’ 

47 

48 

49 ‘ I’ll tell you in plain, you’Te 

much affronted ; ( 3 ) 

50 Oh, now will you explain 

to me.’ ( 4 ) 
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61 * He is lost in the wild 

woods a-hunting; ( 1 ) 
52 

63 His face you never more 

shall see.* (2) 

64 
66 

66 All on that night, while 

she lay sleeping, 

57 He came and stood at her 
bed-feet, 

68 

59 All covered over in tears 

a-weeping, 

60 All wallowed o’er in gores 

of blood. 

61 

62 

63 He says, 'My love, it’s but 

a folly; 

64 For this is me that you 

may see- 

65 Your brothers both being 

rash and cruel — 

66 

67 

68 

69 In such a valley you may 

find.' 

70 All on next morning when 

she arose, 

71 She dressed herself in silk 

so fine; 

72 

73 She traveled o’er hills and 

mountains 

74 Her own true lover for to 

find. 

75 She traveled over high hills 

and mountains 

76 And through strange places 

where it were unknown, 

77 Till at length she came to 

some lonesome valley, 


77 Till at length she came to 
a patch of briars, 

79 

80 And there she found him 

killed and thrown. 

81 

82 His pretty cheeks with 
blood were dyed; 

82 His lips were bloody as any 

butcher; 

83 His lips (cheeks) were 

salty as any brine; 

85 

86 She kissed them over and 

over, a-crying, 

87 

88 ‘You dearest bosom friend 

of mine.' 

89 Three days and nights she 

tarried with him 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 Till she thought her heart 

would break with woe, 

96 Until sharp hunger came 

cropping on her, 

97 Which forced her back 

home to go. 

98 All on that evening when 

she returned, 

99 

100 Her brothers asked her 

where she'd been — 

101 

102 ‘O ye hard-hearted, deceit- 

ful devillions, 

103 For him alone you both 

shall swing.' 

104 Her brothers studied on 

this bloody matter, (27) 
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106 

Concluded the ocean they 

109 

That they two villyons 


would sail; 


should be cast away; 

106 

4 My friend, I tell you, it's 

no 

And broadways they came 


on the morrow 


tosling under; 

107 

The raging sea there for to 

111 

The sea did open and pro- 


sail.’ 


vide their grave. 

108 

The sea began to roar, I 




think no wonder 




A 

II 



THE BRAMBLE BRIAR 


Sent me by Professor Tolman in 1917; communicated to him by 
Miss Mary 0. Eddy, who got it from Miss Jane Goon of Perrysville, 
Ohio. See J. A. F. L., xxix, p. 169. 


1 

In portly town there lived 

18 



a merchant, 

19 


2 

Who had two sons and a 

20 



daughter fair, 

21 


3 

And a prentice fond from a 

22 



far intender. 

23 


4 


24 

They said this courtship 

6 



should be ended, 

6 

Who plowed the victories 

25 

*We will send him head- 


all over the main. 


long into his grave.’ 

7 

Ten thousand pounds it was 

26 



her portion; 

27 

And for to conclude this 

8 

She was a neat and calmy 


bloody murder 


dame; 

28 

These two villains hunting 

9 

And upon the salome that 


did go; 


plowed the ocean, 

29 


10 


30 

And upon the salome they 

11 

She had a notion to bestow 


loaved and flattered, 


the same. 

31 

Along with them hunting 

12 



to go. 

13 


32 

They traveled over high 

14 



hills and mountains, 

16 


33 

Through lonely valleys that 

16 

One night while they were 


were unknown, 


sitting courting, 

34 

Until they came to the 

17 

He two brother chanced to 


bramble briar, 


overhear. 

35 
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36 

37 And there they did him kill 

and thrown. 

38 And when they had hack 

home returned, 

39 

40 Their sister ask for the 

servant man. 

41 

42 

43 ‘Oh! sister dear, what 

makes you inquire 

44 All so for this young man’s 

sake?’ 

45 ‘ Because I thought you 

seemed to whisper. 

46 Gome tell me, brothers, or 

my heart will break.’ 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 ‘ We left him in the woods 

a-hunting, 

52 And we no more of him 

could find.’ 

53 

54 

55 

56 One night, while she was 

lying sleeping, 

57 He appeared to her bedside ; 

58 

59 And he was all in tears a- 

weeping 

60 And all rolled over in gores 

of blood. 

61 He says: ‘My dear, leave 

off this crying 

62 

63 It is a folly for you to 

know; 

64 


65 For your two brothers 

killed me, rash and 
cruel; 

66 

67 

68 

69 In such a place, love, you 

may me find.’ 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 She traveled o’er high hills 

and mountains, 

76 Through lonely valleys that 

were unknown, 

77 Until she came to the 

bramble briar, 

78 

79 

80 And there they had him 

killed and throwed. 

81 
82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 Three days and nights die 

tarried by him, 

90 Kissing on her bended 

knees; 

91 

92 When in that time she was 

constrained 

93 To utter forth such words 

as here: 

94 ‘I had a mind for to stay 

by him 
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05 Until my heart it did break 
with woe; 

96 But I felt that hunger 
came creeping o’er me, 

07 Which forced me back 
home to go.’ 

98 And when she had back 
home returned, 

00 

100 Her brothers ask where she 

had been. 

101 

102 ‘ Be gone, ye proud and de- 

ceitful villains ! 

103 For him alone you both 

shall swing.’ 

104 And for to shun this bloody 

murder, 


105 These two villains to sea 

did go; 

106 And to tell the truth it 

was on the morrow 

107 The stormy winds began to 

blow. 

108 The winds did blow, and it 

was no wonder; 

100 These two villains were 
cast away; 

110 And by the flood they were 

lost under, 

111 And the raging sea formed 

their grave. 

112 

113 

114 

115 


a m 

THE LONESOME VALLEY 
Katherine Pettit in Jour . of Amer. F.-L ., xx, pp. 269 f. 


1 In yonder town there lived 

a merchant; 

2 He had two sons and a 

daughter fair: 

3 

4 

5 Away lone down in a lone 

green meadow, 

6 A raging sea there for to 

sail. 

7 Six thousand pounds was 

this lady’s portion; 

8 She was a fair and comely 

dame; 

0 She loved a young man o’er 
the ocean 

10 Which caused her to look 
there so disdain. 


11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
10 
20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 They studied o’er this cruel 
matter; 
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28 Concluded a -hunting they 
would go; 

28 

80 And this young man they 
both did flatter, 

31 Till a-hunting with them he 

did go. 

32 They traveled over high 

hills and valleys, 

33 And through strange places 

that were unknown; 

34 

35 At length they came to a 

lonesome valley 
30 

37 And there they did him kill 

and throw. 

38 All on that evening as they 

returned 

30 

40 The sister asked for her 

servant man: 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 'What makes me ask, you 

seem to whisper; 

40 Dear brothers, tell me if 
you can.* 

47 

48 
40 

50 

51 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 All on that night as she 

lay, mourning, 

57 Her true love stood by her 

bedside 


58 

50 All covered over and the 
tears a-flowing, 

60 All wallowed over in the 

gores of blood. 

61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 
60 

70 All on next morning when 

she arose, 

71 8he dressed herself in silk 

so fine; 

72 

73 She traveled over high hills 

and valleys, 

74 Her own true love for to 

find. 

75 She traveled over high hills 

and valleys, 

76 And through strange places 

that were unknown; 

77 At length she came to a 

lonesome valley, 

78 
70 

80 And there she found him 

killed and thrown. 

81 

82 His pretty cheeks with 

blood were dyed, 

83 His lips were salt as any 

brine; 

84 

85 

86 She kissed him o’er and 

'O,* she cried, 

87 
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88 ‘You’re the dearest bosom 

friend of mine.* 

89 Three days and nights she 

tarried with him 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 Till she thought her heart 

would break with woe; 

96 She felt sharp hunger ap- 

proaching on her, 

97 Which forced her back home 

to go. 

98 All on that evening as she 

returned, 

99 


100 Her brothers asked her 

where she had been: 

101 

102 ‘ You are too hard-hearted, 

deceitful villains, 

103 For him alone you both 

shall swing.* 

104 They studied o’er this 

bloody matter ; ( 27 ) 

105 Concluded the ocean they 

would sail, 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 The wind did blow, and I 

think no wonder, 

111 The sea did open and pro- 

vide a grave. 


A IV 

THE MERCHANT’S DAUGHTER 
H. M. Belden in The Set oanee Review , xrx, pp. 222 f. 


1 In a seaport town there 

lived a merchant, 

2 He had two sons and a 

daughter fair. 

3 An apprentice bound boy 

from all danger 

4 Courted this merchant’s 

daughter fair. 

5 

6 

7 Five hundred pounds was 

made her portion; 

8 She was a neat and cunning 

dame : 

0 

10 

11 

12 


13 

14 Her brothers were so hard 

cruel, — 

15 All of this was to the same. 

16 One evening they were 

silent, courting, 

17 Her brothers chanced to 

overhear, 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 Saying, ‘ Your courtship 

will soon be ended, 

25 We will send him hither to 

his grave.* 
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26 

27 

28 

29 Next morning early, break- 

fast over, 

30 

31 With them a-hunting he 

did go; 

32 They went over hills and 

lofty mountains 

33 And through some lonesome 

valleys too, 

34 

35 Until they 'ame to a lone- 

some desert, 

36 

37 There they did him kill 

and throw. 

38 When they returned back 

home that evening 

39 

40 Their sister asked for the 

servant man; 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 ‘We lost him in the woods 

a-hunting 

52 And never more we could 

him find.’ 

53 

54 

55 

56 Next morning she was 

silent, weeping, 

57 He came to her bedside and 

stood 


58 

59 All pale and wounded, 

ghastly looking, 

60 Wallowed o’er in gores of 

blood. 

61 Saying, ‘ Why do you weep, 

my pretty fair one? 

62 

63 It is a folly you may pawn : 

64 

65 

66 

67 Go over hills and lofty 

mountains, 

68 

69 This lonesome place you 

may me find.’ 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 She went oyer hills and 

lofty mountains 
70 And through some lone- 

some valleys too, 

77 Until she came to a lone- 

some desert, 

78 

79 

80 And there she found him 

killed and thro. 

81 

82 His handsome cheeks the 

blood was dyeing, 

83 His lips were salt as any 

brine ; 

84 

85 

86 She kissed him o’er and 

o’er, crying 

87 

88 * This dear beloved friend 

of mine.’ 
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80 Three days and nights she 
did stay by him, 

00 ’Twas on her bended knees 

she stood; 

01 All in the height of her 

great anger 

02 

03 She uttered forth such 

words as these: 

04 * My love, I thought I would 

stay by him 

05 Until my heart should 

break with woe; 

06 But I feel sharp hunger 

growing on me 

07 Which forces me back home 

to go.* 

08 When she returned back 

home that evening 

00 


100 Her brother asked her 

where she’d been. 

101 

102 * You hard and cruel and 

unkind creatures! 

103 For him alone you both 

shall swing.’ 

104 And then to avoid all shame 

and danger 

105 Away to sea they both did 

go. 

106 

107 

108 
100 

110 The wind did blow and it 

was no wonder 

111 The roaring sea proved both 

their graves. 


a v 

IN SEAPORT TOWN (I) 

Sent to me by Mr. Sharp in 1017 from hie collections in the 
Southern mountains. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


16 One evening all alone a- 

talking 

17 Her brothers cease for to 

overhear, 

18 
10 
20 
21 
22 

23 

24 Saying: ‘Your courtship 

now will soon be ended. 

25 Will you force him along 

into his grave T* 

26 
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27 

29 They rose up early the next 

morning, 

28 A game of hunting for to 

go* 

30 And upon this young man 

they both insisted 

31 For him to go along with 

them. 

32 They wandered over hills 

and mountains 

33 And through many a place 

unknown 

34 

35 Till at last they came to 

that lonesome valley 

36 

37 And there they killed him 

dead alone. 

38 When they return back the 

next evening 

39 

40 Their sister ask for the 

servant man, 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

61 Saying: ‘ We lost him on a 
game of hunting, 

52 No more of him it’s could 

we find.’ 

53 

54 

55 

56 While she lie on her bed- 

side slumbering, 


57 The servant man did appear 

to her, 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 Saying: ‘Your brother 

killed me rough and cruel 
(60) All wallowed in a score of 
blood.’ 

67 

68 

69 

70 She rose up early the next 

morning 

71 And dressed herself in a 

rich array, 

72 

73 

74 Saying: ‘HI go and I’ll 

find my best beloved 
(60) All wallowed in a score of 
blood.’ 

75 She wandered over the hills 

and mountains 

76 And through a many of a 

place unknown 

77 Till at last she came to 

that lonesome valley 

79 

80 And there she found him 

dead alone. 

81 

82 Saying: ‘Your eyes look 

like some bloody butcher, 

83 Your eyes look like some 

salt or brine.’ 

84 

85 

86 She kissed his cold, cold 

lips and crying. 
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87 

88 Said : ‘ You are the darling 

ibosom friend of mine.’ 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 


96 

97 

98 When she returned back 

the next evening, 

99 

100 Her brothers asked her 
where she’d been. 


101 

102 * O hold your tongue, you 

deceitful villains, 

103 For one alone you both 

shall hang.’ 

104 Her brothers then they 

came convicted 

105 To jump in a boat and 

finally leave. 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 The wind did blow and the 

waves came o’er them; 

111 They made their graves in 

the deep blue sea. 


A VI 

IN SEAPORT TOWN (II) 

Sent to me by Mr. Sharp in 1917 from his collections in the 
Southern mountains. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


In Seaport Town there 
lived a merchant, 

He had three sons and a 
daughter dear, 

And among them all was 
the prettiest boy; 

He was the daughter’s 
dearest dear. 


One evening late they were 
in the room courting, 


17 Her oldest brother per- 

chance did hear. 

18 

19 He went and told his other 

brother. 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 ‘ Left’s deprive her of her 

dearest dear.’ 

27 

28 They rose up so early next 

morning. 

28 A-hunting, a-hunting they 
must go. 

30 But little did he think of 
the bloody murder, 
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31 A-hunting he did agree to 

go- 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 And they came back so late 

in the evening, 

39 

40 She enquired of her servant 

boy. 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 ‘0 he got lost in the wild 

woods hunting, 

52 

53 And his fair face you shall 

see no more/ 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 She rose up so early next 

morning, 


71 

72 She fetched a sigh and a 

bitter groan. 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 She hurried till she found 

him in a ditch of briars, 

78 

79 

80 Where her true love had 

been killed and thrown. 

81 

82 His eyes looked like some 

bloody butcher, 

83 His lips looked like some 

salt or brine. 

84 

85 

86 She kissed his cold, cold 

chin a-crying: 

87 

88 ‘You are the daughter’s 

dearest dear. 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
100 
101 
102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 
109 
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no 

111 

112 Since my brothers been so 

cruel 

113 As to force your sweet love 

away. 


114 One grave shall preserve us 

both together; 

115 As long as I have breath I 

will stay with you.* 


B I 

LORD BURLING’S SISTER 

Laura E. Broad wood in Jour . of the F. 8 . Soo., v, pp. 123 ff. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 Lord Burling told his eld- 


est brother 

20 ‘ See how they did sport 
and play! * 

(18) He told his secret to none 
other, 

(10) To his eldest brother he 
did say. 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 They asked him to go a- 

hunting, 


20 

30 Without any fear or strife. 
These two bold and wicked 
villains 

They took away this young 
man's life. 

And in the ditch there was 
no water 

34 Where only bush and briars 

grew; 

35 

They could not hide the 
blood of slaughter 

37 So in the ditch his body 

threw. 

38 When they returned home 

from hunting, 

30 

40 She asked for her servant- 

man: 

41 

42 
48 

44 

45 * I ask you because I see you 

whisper, 

46 So, brothers, tell me if you 

can. 9 

47 'O sister, you offend me so 

48 Because you do examine 

me; 

40 

50 
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61 We lost him in the fields of 

hunting, 

62 No more of him we could 

not see.’ 

63 

64 
66 

66 As she lay dreaming on her 

pillow, 

67 She thought she saw her 

true lore stand 

58 By her bedside, as she lay 
weeping, 

69 

60 T Was dressed all in his 

bloody coat. 

61 ( Don’t weep for me, my 

dearest jewel, 

62 Don’t weep for me, nor care 

nor pine, 

63 

64 

66 For your two brothers 

killed me so cruel — 

66 

67 

68 

69 In such a place you may 

me find.’ 

70 As she rose early the next 

morning, 

71 

72 With heavy sigh and bitter 

groan, 

73 

74 
76 

76 

77 

78 The only love that she ad> 

mired 

79 


80 She found that in the ditch 
was thrown. 

But in the ditch there was 
no water, 

(77) Where only bush and briars 
grew, (34) 

They could not hide the 
blood of slaughter 
(80) So (though) in the ditch 
his body threw. 

82 The blood that on his lips 

was drying, 

83 His tears were salt as any 

brine. 

86 She sometimes kissed him, 
sometimes crying 

88 ’Here lies the boldest friend 

of mine! * 

89 Three nights and days has 

she sat by him 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

96 When her poor heart was 
filled with woe, 

96 Till faintness came a-creep- 

ing on her, 

97 And home she was obliged 

to go. 

98 When she returned to her 

brothers : 

99 ‘ Sister, what makes you 

look so thinT’ 

100 

101 ' Brother, don’t you ask the 

reason, 

102 

103 Then (and) for his sake 
you shall be hung! ’ 
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b n 

IN STRAWBERRY TOWN 

C. J. Sharp in Jour . of the Folk Song Soc. t v, pp. 126 f. 


1 In Strawberry Town there 

lives a farmer, 

2 He had two sons and one 

daughter dear, 

3 

4 
6 
6 

7 

8 
9 

# 10 
11 

12 By day and night he got 

deluded, 

13 Which caused their parents 

more’s hearts with care. 

14 
16 
16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 * What do you think? Our 

servant man, 

22 I think our servant man 

court our sister, 

23 I think they have a great 

mind to wed; 

24 We’ll put an end to all 

their courtship 

25 And send him silent to the 

grave.* 

26 

27 

28 A match of hunting it was 
. prepared 


29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 Through woods and valleys 

where briars grow, 

35 

36 And there they did this 

young man murder 

37 And in the brake his body 

throw. 

38 As they was returning home 

from hunting. 

39 Not thinking on the harm 

they’d done: 

40 

41 ‘You’re welcome home, my 

poor dear brothers, 

42 And now pray tell me 

where the serving man T ’ 
(38) As they was returning 
home from hunting 
Not a sight of him could 
she see: 

45 

46 

47 ‘ Since, dear sister, you do 

offend us 

48 And straightly examine 

me.’ 

49 
60 

51 

52 

53 

54 Then to bed this fair maid 

went 
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55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 


(60) 

71 

72 

73 

74 
76 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 

83 

84 


Lamenting for her own true 
love; 

She dreamt she saw her 
own true lover 


Covered over in a gore of 
blood. 


‘You rise up early tomor- 
row morning 

And straightway early to 
brake you know 

And there you find my 
body lying 

Covered over in a gore of 
blood.’ 


85 And wiped his eyes though 

he was blind, 

86 

87 ‘Because he was some true 

lover, 

88 Some true lover a friend of 

mine. 


90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
100 
101 
102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 
111 
112 


She took her handkerchief 
from her pocket 


And since my brothers 
have been so cruel 

113 To take your tender sweet 

life away 

114 One grave shall hold us put 

together 

115 And laying to you till death 

I’ll stay.’ 


5 
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B III 

BRUTON TOWN 


C. J. Sharp in Jour . of the Folk Song Soc., n, p. 42. 


1 In Bruton Town there lives 20 

a farmer, 30 

2 Who had two sons and 31 

one daughter dear. 32 

3 33 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
0 

10 

11 

12 By day and night they 

was a-contriving 

13 To fill their parents’ hearts 

with fear. 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 He told his secrets to no 

other, 

19 But unto her brother he 

told them to: 

20 
21 

22 * I think our servant courts 

our sister, 

23 I think they has a great 

mind to wed; 

24 I’ll put an end to all their 

courtship, 

25 I’ll send him silent to his 

grave.’ 

26 

27 

28 A day of hunting whilst 

prepared, 


34 Thorny woods and valley 

where briars grow; 

35 

36 And there they did this 

young man a-murder, 

37 And into a brake his fair 

body thrown. 

38 

39 

40 

41 * Welcome home, my dear 

young brothers, 

42 Pray tell me, where’s that 

servant man T * 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 * We’ve a-left him behind 

where we’ve been a-hunt- 
ing, 

52 

53 We’ve a-left him behind 

where no man can find.’ 
64 She went to bed crying and 
lamenting, 

55 Lamenting for her heart’s 
delight; 

66 
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67 She slept, she dreamed, she 
saw him lay by her, 

58 

69 

60 Covered all over in a gore 

of bled. 

61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 She rose early the very 

next morning, 

71 

72 

73 

74 
76 

76 

77 

78 

79 Unto the garden brook she 

went: 

80 

81 There she found her own 
dear jewel 

(60) Covered all over in a gore 
of bled. 

83 

84 She took her handkerchief 

out of her pocket 


85 For to wipe his eyes for 

he could not see; 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
100 
101 
102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 
111 

112 'And since my brothers 

have been so cruel 

113 To take your tender sweet 

life away, 

114 One grave shall hold us 

both together, 

115 And along, along with you 

to death I'll stay.' 
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B IV 

THE BRAKE O’ BRIARS 

Alice E. Gil'lington in Songs of the Open Road , pp. 10 f. 


1 

2 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 Then the match was made 

to go a-hunting, 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 Down in those woods where 

briars grew; 

35 


36 And there they did the 

young man murder; 

37 In the Brake of Briars 

there him they threw. 

38 Then they rode home the 

same night after, 

38 They rode home most speed- 
ily? 

40 

41 * You’re welcome home, my 

own two brothers, 

42 But pray tell me where’s 

your servant man?’ 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 * We lost him as we rode a- 

hunting, 

(34) Down in the woods where 
briars grow; 

52 Where we lost him we could 

not find him, 

52 And what became of him 
we do not know.’ 

54 Then she went to bed the 
same night after; 

54 She went to bed immedi- 
ately, 

56 

57 She dreamt to see her own 

true loved one; 

58 

59 
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60 

He was covered all over in 

88 

‘ There lies a dear bosom 


great drops of blood. 


friend of mine.’ 

61 


89 


62 


90 


63 


91 


64 


92 


65 


93 


66 


94 


67 


95 


68 


96 


60 


97 


70 

She rose early the next 

98 

Then she rode home the 


morning, 


same night after. 

71 


98 

She rode home most speed- 

72 



ily; 

73 


100 


74 


101 


75 


102 


76 


103 


77 

To search the woods where 

104 



briars grow; 

105 



And as she dreamed so 

106 



there she found him; 

107 


79 


108 


80 

In the Brake of Briars he 

109 



was killed and thrown. 

110 


81 


111 


82 


112 


83 


113 


84 

Then she pulled a handker- 

114 



chief from her bosom, 

115 


85 

And wiped his eyes as he 

116 

She poisoned herself and 


lay as blind; 


her own two brothers: 

86 

She ofttime weeped in sor- 

117 

All four of them in one 


row, saying, 


grave do lie! 

87 
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XIII.— AN OBJECTIVE STUDY OF SYLLABIC 
QUANTITY IN ENGLISH VERSE 

Blank Verse 

It is my purpose in this paper to consider the quantity 
of the syllables in twenty-five lines of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost The selection, given below, was read by three differ- 
ent men. The first is an instructor in vocal expression, 
the second is a graduate student in language and phonetics, 
and the third is a professor in the Department of General 
Linguistics. All three are connected with the University 
of Michigan. 

The instrument into which the readers spoke the lines 
is one devised by Professor John F. Shepard of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. It consists of various tambours 
covered with mica and rubber and mounted with pointers 
which record the vibrations and the outflow of air during 
speech. The pointers removing the soot from a revolving 
band of smoked paper, write thus the various vibrations 
and curves which represent speech; syllables can there- 
fore, in most cases, be accurately measured . 1 

Before considering results a few words must be said 
about syllabic division. I have followed conventional 
dictionary division as being on the whole most satisfactory ; 
but the conventional division of syllables and the actual 
division do not always coincide. Thus summer, ferry, and 
other words with double consonants have really but one 

4 A complete description of the instrument, and & detailed reading 
of two plates is given in my thesis on Pause f a Study of its Nature 
and its Rhythmical Function in Verse , Especially Blank Verse. Ed- 
ited by Fred Newton Scott in Contributions to Rhetorical Theory. 
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consonant sound: sum - er, fer-y. Again, one cannot 
say in certain words what are the precise limits of sylla- 
bles. For example, do we say re- g(i)on or reg - {i)ont 
Do we say mom-ent or mo - merit f e-vil or ev-ilf 
Oar - go - nian or Oar - gon - iant And does one syllabify 
always in the same manner ? 2 These doubtful cases 
are, however, rare; each person can consider them for 
himself, and can make allowances. A more serious diffi- 
culty lies in finding in the records the precise division be- 
tween syllables that end and others that begin with voiced 
sounds. These sounds often blend in such a way that no 
division of sound is perceptible. The end of the nasals 
m and n is, however, easily distinguishable, since nose 
tones are recorded by a special pointer ; but o and l , e and a 
are examples of sounds which may blend. It is not neces- 
sary to state that the sounds and syllables of continuous 
discourse are not as exact as writing indicates. The 
boundaries of syllables, however, which is our concern, 
are, with the exceptions stated, clearly evident. All doubt- 
ful divisions are indicated. 

In the material which follows the numbers represent 
the length of the syllables in tenths and one-hundredths 
of a second. The numbers in parenthesis are pauses. 

Paradise Lost, n, 11. 604-628 Readers I, K, and M. 


They 

fer 

- ry 

o* - 

ver 

this 

Le - 

the* 

• an 

sound 


.28 

.88 

.12 

.18 

.15 

.25 

.2 

.2 

.18 

.65 


.4 

.4 

.15 

.3 

.1 

.2 

.3 

.3 

.25 

.8 

(.4) 

.2 

.3 

.18 

.25 

.15 

.34 

.18 

.2 

.25 

.42 

(.16) 


* The problem of syllabification is now under investigation at the 
University of Michigan. The solution of the difficulties involved 
will be a very material aid in verse analysis. 

'Doubtful division. 
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Both 

to 

and 

fro, 

their 

sor ■ 

row 

to 

aug * ment, 

605 

.46 

.2 

.2 

.6 (.18) 

.15 

.3 

.18 

.26 

.2 .4 (.65) 


.4 

.3 

.22 

.8 (.25) 

.4 

.5 

.18 

.2 

.4 .45 (.6) 


.38 

.3 

.18 

.5 (.65) 

.22 

.4 

.12 

.25 

.35 .44 (.55) 


And 

wish 

and 

strug - 

gle, 

as 

they 

pass, to reach 

606 

.2 

.4 

.2 

.32 

.25 

.12 

.2 

.42 (.4) .2 .36 


.2 

.5 

.3 

.4 

.3 (.4) 

.3 

.22 

.7 

(.46) .3 .4 


.2 

.5 

.24 

.28 

.2 

.22 

.2 

.6 

(.35) .22 .3 



The tempt 

-ing 

stream, 

with 

one 

small 

drop 

to 

lose 607 

.12 

.3 

.26 

.62 (.3) 

.18 

.4 

.5 

.42 

.2 

.5 

.2 

.38 

.34 

.84 (.46) 

.28 

.4 

.65 

.6 (.18) 

.3 

.4 

.1 

.28 

.3 

.6 (.55) 

.25 

.32 

.44 

.4 

.12 

.5 


In sweet 

for - 

get 

- ful 

- ness 

all 

pain 

and 

woe, 


608 

.2 

.4 

.18 

.3 

.12 

. .22 (.2) 

.3 

.6 

.12 

1 .5 

(.58) 


.2 

.4 

.2 

.3 

.2 

.28 

.48 

.6 

.2 

.62 

(.7) 


2 

3. 

.2 

.24 

.18 

.25 (.1) 

.3 

.4 

.2 

.44 

(.5) 


AH 

in 

one mo - 

ment, 


and 

so 

near 

the 

brink; 


609 

.4 

.2 

.12 

.4 

.25 ( 

.25) 

.22 

.20 

.32 

.1 

.5 

(.5) 


.48 

.22 

.3 

.4 

.3 

(.5) 

.35 

.35 

.44 

.12 

.7 

(.7) 


.38 

.18 

.2 

.22 

.34 ( 

.65) 

.25 

.3 

.34 

.1 

.5 

(.28) 


But 

Fate with 

- stands, 

and, 

, to * 

op - 

pose 

the 

attempt, 

610 

.22 

.4 

.3 

.58 

(.38) 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.5 

.18 

.5 

(.3) 


.26 

.48 

.35 

.8 

(.6) 

.25 

.25 

.15 

.55 

.3 

.6 

(.55) 


.2 

.3 

.2 

.6 

(.6) 

.2 

,2 

.08 

.4 

.2 

.45 

(.14) 



Me - 

du - sa 

with 

G<jr - 

go - 

nian 

ter - 

ror 

guards 611 

.15 

.4 .12 

.22 

.22 

.3 

.2 

.22 

.25 

.44 

.15 

.38 .12 

.2 

.4 

.4 

.2 

.34 

.24 

.7 

.14 

.2 .2 

.2 

.28 

.2 

.3 

4 v • 

.28 

' i . , , r- 

.14 

.4 

The 

ford, 

and 

of 

it - 

self 

the 

wa - 

ter 

flies 612 

.12 

.55 (.3) 

.2 

.2 

.18 

& 

.12 

.26 

.25 

.66 

.2 

.74 (.4) 

.42 

.18 

.18 

.6 

.15 

.3 

.2 

.8 

.1 

.52 (.2) 

.2 

.21 

.25 

.35 

.1)2 

& 

.2 

.45 


* Doiibtful division. 
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All 

> 
«*- 4 

0 

1 

ing weight, 

as once 

it 

fled 

613 

.14 

.48 .16 .2 

.2 

.4 (.4) 


.2 

.4 

.14 

.4 


.4 

.6 


18 .22 

.2 

.48 (.6) 


.4 

.46 

.14 

.6 


.25 

.35 

15 .15 

.15 

.4 (.6) 


.28 

.3 

.2 

.3 


The 

lip 

of 

Tan - tal 

- us. 

Thus 

rov 1 

-ing 

on 


614 

.14 

.35 

.12 

.28 .1 

.32 

(.7) 

.3 

.3 

.2 

.52 

(.1) 


.05 

.4 

.18 

.48 .2 

.3 

(.82) 

.43 

.6 

.22 

.62 



.12 

.2 

.12 

.22 .15 .28 

(.9) 

.28 

.3 

.15 

.38 



In 

con 

- fused march for 

- lorn 

, the 

ad 

• yen ■ 

• turous bands. 

615 

.22 

.38 

,38 

.4 .24 

.45 

(.4) , 

.2 

.32 

.22 

.6 

(.68) 


.14 

.5 

.6 

.6 .4 

.7 

(*) 

.22 

.4 

.3 

.8 

(.0) 


.22 

.32 

.44 

.44 .3 

.48 

(.02) 

.2 

.3 

,2 

.6 

(.18) 


With ehud • dering hor - ror pale, and eyes a - ghast, 


616 

.2 

.26 

.3 

.3 .28 

.0 ( 

.15) .18 

.< 

4 JOS 

.54 

(.4) 


.28 

.3 

.32 

.4 .25 

.72 

(.5) .15 

.5 .1 

.52 

(-7) 


.2 

.32 

.2 

.24 .2 

.« ( 

.1) .1 

j 

6 

L 

.6 

(.66) 


Viewed first their lam - en - ta 

• ble lot, 


and found 

017 

3. 

.37 

.18 

.18 .08 

.1 

.15 

.7 

(.74 

) 

.28 

.38 


.68 

.5 

.3 

.44 .18 

.08 

.26 

.55 

(.55) 

.6 

.6 


.35 

.4 

.18 

.22 .1 

.18 

.1 

.4 

(.22) 

.2 

.32 


No 

rest 

Through man - y 

a dark ■ 

and 

drear 

•y 

vale 

618 

.18 

.5 

(.3) 

.3 .25 

.18 

.12 . 

52 

.2 

.4 

.18 

.38 


.4 

.8 

(.66) 

.4 .26 

.18 

.1 J55 

a. 

.4 

.2 

.75 


.24 

.6 

(.7) 

.26 .2 

.1 

,i 

55 

.18 

.44 

.1 

.45 


They passed, 

and man - 

y 

a re - 

gion dol 

- o * 

roue. 

619 

.2 

.6 

(.3) 

.12 .28 . 

12 . 

15 .28 

.26 

.25 

.15 

.32 (.3) 


.22 

.76 

(.62) 

.2 ,3 

18 . 

12 .28 

.54 

.2 

.2 

.6 

(.8) 


.18 

.68 

(.3) 

.15 .2 

08 . 

1 .22 

.2 

.28 

.16 

.22 (.3) 


O’er man 

- y 

a froz 

- en, 

man 

* y 

a 

fler - 

y Alp, 620 

.22 

.24 

.1 

.15 .35 

.3 

.3 

.12 

.1 

.42 .: 

5 .52 (.3) 

.2 

.25 

.15 

.18 .45 

.34 

(.4) .4 

.1 

.08 

.46 

18 .58 (.5) 

.2 

.2 

.12 

.15 .32 

.34 

(.3) .15 

.1 

.1 

.5 

.08 .5 

(.8) 

Rocks, caves, 

lakes, fens, 

bogs, 

dens, and shades of death — 621 

.5 

(.3) 

.6 (.15) .5 (.2) .1 

56 (.2) 

.6 (.2) 

.7 

(.3) 

.2 

.44 

.1 

.62 (.66) 

.8 

(.08) 

.8 

.6 .1 

35 (.25) £(.l) 

.65 

.22 

.66 

.15 

.7 (.7) 

.62 


.7 

.48 .1 

8 (.4) 

.6 (.07) .6 

.24 

.6 

.18 

•6 (.3) 
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A 1 

u 

- ni 

- verse of death, which God 

by 

curse 

622 

.15 

.22 

.07 

.34 .12 .48 (.3) .3 

.52 

.2 

.4 (.1) 


.2 

.3 

.12 

.4 .1 .6 (.6) .32 .6 


.44 

.65 


.2 

.2 

.1 

.4 .15 .5 (.6) .3 

.48 

.2 

.4 


Cre 

•-at- 

ed 

e* - vil, for e * - 

vil* 

on 

■ 

r good; 

623 

.18 

.24 

.12 

.3 .2 (.3) .32 .2 

.15 

.3 

.18 .5 (.6) 


.3 

.25 

.1 

.38 .3 (.32) .4 .4 

.18 

.4 

.18 .52 (.5) 


.2 

.15 

.1 

.28 .2 (.4) .2 .24 

.15 

.2 

.18 .5 (.8) 


Where all life 

dies, death lives, 

and 

Na 

- ture 

> breeds, 

624 

.28 

.42 

.35 

.72 (.2) .4 .62 (.3) 

.15 

.35 

.12 

.42 (.18) 


.4 

.44 

.6 

.85 (.4) .5 .7 (.4) 

.3 

.4 

.2 

.8 


.3 

.3 

.4 

.75 (.2) .3 .52 (.6) 

.18 

.29 

.18 

.4 


Per 

- verse, 

all mon - atrous, all 

pro - 

dig - 

ious 

things, 

625 

.3 

.58 

(.3) 

.32 .32 .4 (.3) .3 

.2 

.22 

.2 

.6 (.35) 


.4 

.5 

(.6) 

.42 .42 .4 (.1) .4 

.2 

.28 

.2 

.6 (.5) 


.28 

.5 

(.2) 

.26 .3 .42 (.1) .28 

.2 

.26 

.2 

.6 (.5) 


A - 

bom 

- i - 

na - ble, in - ut 

- ter 

- able, and worse 

626 

.09 

.38 

.02 

.12 .38 .18 .18 

.2 

.3 

(.3) 

.26 .3 


.12 

.4 

.02 

.1 .3 (.25) .2 .2 

.08 

.3 

(.3) 

.3 .54 (. 

3) 

.15 

.25 

.1 

.08 .48 (.2) .15 .12 

.2 

.24 (.6) 

.24 .35 


Than fa 

- bles yet have feigned or 

fear con - 

ceived 

627 

.28 

.28 

.28 

.3 .22 .6 (.1) .32 .4 


.2 

.52 (.47) 


.25 

.3 

.35 

.35 .2 .68 .& 

5 .52 

.25 

.62 (.5) 


.26 

.32 

.18 

.18 .2 .46 .2 

.32 

.4 

.8 (.5) 


Gor 

- gons, and Hy - dras, and Chi - 

mae 

► - rae 

dire. 

628 

.3 

.35 

(.i) . 

18 .38 .38 (.2) .18 

.2 

.26 

.28 

.6 (.8) 


.5 

.5 

(.2) 

2 .44 .44 (.3) .2 

.4 

.45 

.4 

.7 (.7) 


.32 

.32(.15) . 

2 .32 .34 (.1) .2 

.28 

.4 

.28 

.5 (.1) 



For convenience of classification I shall assume to begin 
with, and modify the statement later, that every foot has 
one stressed syllable. I regard the stresses as falling on 
the second syllable except in the case of two trochees 
standing at the opening of lines 605 and 609. I shall 

•Doubtful division. 
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assume that even in so-called spondees the second syllable 
is slightly more stressed than the first. With these assump- 
tions granted, there would be in twenty-five lines 125 
stressed syllables. The percentage of stressed syllables 
which are longer than the unstressed syllables in the same 
foot is for the different readers as follows: I, 86%; K, 
82% ; M, 85% ; or an average of 84%. About 8% of the 
stressed syllables that are not longer than the unstressed 
are of the same length. Of the remaining 8%, repre- 
senting cases in which the unstressed syllable is the longer 
of the two, it should be noted that rarely is the first, or 
unstressed syllable, more than one-tenth of a second longer 
than the second syllable of the foot. The average differ- 
ence in length between unstressed and stressed is .2. It 
should also be noted as a preliminary observation that 
rarely for any one of the three readers is there in any 
given line more than one foot of which it is true that the 
unstressed syllable is of the same length as the stressed, 
or longer; this foot never occurs at the end of the line 
and only infrequently at the beginning of the line. 

Let us now examine and classify the anomalous 16%. 
A very few cases of long syllables in the unstressed position 
are clearly cases of spondees, but it should be noted that 
the majority of feet usually regarded as spondees are read 
with the second syllable longer. Other cases, a fairly large 
number, occur at points where the actual division was not 
clear in the records, or where the conventional division 
may not coincide with the true division. 

We shall now consider various forms of a group which 
have possibly only a very slight stress or none, and may, 
therefore, be exceptions to the statement that every foot 
contains a stressed syllable. The first of these are poly- 
syllables. In words of this sort the syllables tend to be 
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either very short or comparatively so. The stress in these 
cases is very light. Other cases occur in feet which proba- 
bly are pyrrhics, that is, have no stressed syllable. An 
example is and of, line 612. Nearly all of the remaining 
are cases of unstressed syllables standing before the pause 
within the line. These syllables all readers make as long 
as the one following the pause, or longer. 4 

In these cases it should be noted that with the possible 
exceptions of line 620 and line 625, the word or syllable 
following the pause, is itself a word which is usually 
found, or often found, in the unstressed position. It is 
undoubtedly true, as Professor C. W. Cobb has pointed 
out in his article Further Study of the Heroic Tetrameter 5 
{Mod. Phil., xiv, pp. 559-67), that many persons read 
these lines with only four clearly perceptible stresses, as 

And wish and struggle, as they pass, to reach. 

All in one moment, and so near the brink; 

Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimaeras dire. 

Another possible explanation is that the pause itself stands 
for the long syllable, and that the following short syllable 
is carried over into the next foot. 

A few other cases occur in words the stress of which may 
not have been perfectly clear to the reader, since the word- 
stress and metrical stress do not fall together. Such words 
are Lethean, line 604; confused, line 615; lamentable, 
line 617. 

All these classes comprising the 16% of syllables in 
which it is not true that the stressed syllables are longer 

4 In my investigation of pause, I found that the syllable or word 
before the pause is usually greatly lengthened. 

“Other articles dealing with /the same subjeet by Professor Cobb 
are: “A Type of Four Stress Verse in Shakespeare,” Neto Shake - 
8pearana , Jan. 1911; “A Scientific Basis for Metrics,” Modem Lan- 
guage Notes , xxviii, pp. 142-146. 
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than the unstressed fall into three general classes: spon- 
dees, in which the stress may be equally distributed, and 
polysyllabic words, in which the same statement may hold 
true; pyrrhics, or feet made up of syllables neither of 
which is stressed ; and, finally, cases in which error of 
reading or of division is possible. An exact division, of 
course, might increase and riot decrease the percentage of 
anomalous cases. 

It may be suggested at this point as the most obvious 
explanation of the 16% of syllables analyzed that stress 
and quantity do not need necessarily to accompany each 
other, — that a syllable in the unstressed position may be 
longer than one in the stressed position. This may be true, 
but our experiments, as well as those of others, show that 
syllables stressed even very lightly are longer than the same 
syllables unstressed. I have asked several readers to make 
an iambic rhythm of do do and of other syllables, as do le, 
le do, etc., stressing one more than another. I have no 
record in which the stressed syllable is not longer than the 
unstressed. The part which pitch plays in the differentia- 
tion of one syllable from another and the relation of this 
to quantity is a subject upon which I am at present 
working. 

If now we subtract from the 125 syllables which we 
assumed to be stressed at the outset all syllables the division 
of which is doubtful, and still assume, since we have no 
definite data for asserting anything to the contrary, that 
every syllable in the stressed position is stressed, we have 
for the three readers, respectively, the following per cent, of 
stressed syllables found to be the long syllables of the foot : 
90%, 89%, and 90%. We can, therefore, safely assort 
that 90% of all stressed syllables in the selection studied 
are also longer than the unstressed syllables, and we may 
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infer, if we choose to believe the evidence before us, that 
the remaining 10% are cases of feet in which one syllable 
is not more vigorously stressed than another, and therefore 
not longer. This 10% furnishes the relief from the 
monotony of five beats for every line, just as do the so- 
called spondees, or cases of an extra stress, and together 
with the cases of extra stress furnished by the spondees 
yields rhythmical variations and logical flexibility. I have 
already mentioned the fact that unstressed syllables which 
are longer than stressed syllables are only slightly longer, 
usually not more than .1 of a second. 

In this connection it would be interesting to know how 
much longer one syllable must be than another to be sub- 
jectively appreciated as such. Certainly difference in 
pitch would easily differentiate syllables of the same quan- 
tity or of the same intensity. Judging from the various 
experiments made by different persons, I should surmise 
that in a rhythmic series already clearly established in the 
mind, the slightest change of pitch, quantity, or stress 
would satisfy the rhythmic feeling. I am inclined to 
think that no change or even a very slight increase of any 
one of these sound elements in favor of the unstressed 
syllable would not be perceived as cacophonous. As has 
been repeatedly demonstrated, the metrical pattern once 
established in the mind, will not be disturbed by a few 
irregularities. In fact, the rhythm may be momentarily 
dropped and then regained without difficulty. 

In this paper I shall make no attempt to point out 
reasons for shortness or longness in syllables. The physical 
content of the syllable is, of course, an element concerned ; 
and likewise, its mental and metrical import. Ut of 
irvutterable carries very little mental content of itself ; pain 
and woe carry much. Light, or short syllables, are largely 
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light because their mental content is light, but these may 
become at times the most important words in a phrase; 
as, I have at last found the man. It is the element of 
meaning which makes syllables and words delicately larger 
or smaller, more or less impressive, as one reads or speaks. 
It is interesting to note in line 607, 

with one email drop to lose 
In sweet forgetfulness all pain and woe. 

that all readers make small longer than drop, although 
usually it is true in iambic verse that of the long syllables 
in a spondee the second is longer than the first. 

To show how variable in length syllables may be, I will 
give the lengths of a few words which are repeated in the 
selection. And varies in length from .1 to .5. To varies 
from .2 to .3. All varies from .14 to .48. All three words 
are in both the stressed and unstressed positions. 

Of greater interest than the varying lengths of the same 
word are the varying lengths of the short and long syllables 
in the foot. The feet, in many cases, are not made of 
syllables which are absolutely short and long, but of sylla- 
bles which are relatively so. Nevertheless, it is clear from 
an examination of the material that in nearly every line 
there are usually three and often four feet of which it may 
be said that the stressed syllable is not only long, but ap- 
proximately twice as long as the unstressed. Below is a 
table which gives for each reader the average length of the 
short syllables, range in length, and average length for each 
foot in the line. The same details are given for the long 
syllables, together with general averages.® 

a Since there might be a difference of opinion as to how the words 
in a spondee should be classified, I hate omitted these: small drop , 
line 607; viewed first, line 617; all of line 18; and life dies, death 
lives, line 624. 
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TABLE I 

a. Short Syllable 


Reader 

Aver. 

Length 

Range 

Average 
1st ft. 

Length of Short Syllable for 
2nd ft. 3rd ft. 4th ft. 5th ft. 

I 

.20 

.02.4 

.19 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.20 

K 

.25 

.02-.54 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.26 

.24 

M 

.20 

.08-.44 

.20 

.20 

.22 

.20 

.20 

Aver. 

.22 

.02.54 

.21 

.22 

.23 

.22 

.21 



6. 

Long Syllable 




I 

.38 

.1 ’.8 

.38 

.33 

.32 

.37 

.49 

K 

.44 

.08-.84 

.45 

.42 

.40 

.43 

.62 

M 

.34 

.1 -.8 

.34 

.33 

.30 

.31 

.37 

Aver. 

.39 

.08-.84 

.39 

.36 

.34 

.37 

.49 


The table indicates that although there is a very great 
variety in the length of both short and long syllables, the 
average length of the short syllables is approximately .2 
and of the long syllable .4, yielding the accepted ratio for 
classic poetry of 2:4. The average length of the short 
syllable in the different positions within the line remains 
approximately the same for each reader. The average 
length of the long syllable shows for each reader greater 
length in the fifth foot and also in the first foot, — a fact 
which is of significance as indicating the organization of 
the line. 

From what has already been said the composition of the 
foot in English verse is clear. It is made up of syllables 
90% of which are, in the stressed position, longer than 
those in the unstressed. There is the greatest possible 
variety in the relationship of short to long, but the average 
length of short to long is approximately as 2:4. Under- 
lying the great diversity there seems to be a norm. Al- 
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though, as has been said, these facts make the foot com- 
position clear, in order to make the matter more definite 
I give a table which shows the average length of the foot 
in this selection, the range in lengths for each reader, and 
for the material as a whole. In this table the times of 
all syllables are included. 

TABLE II 


Reader 

Aver. 
Length 
of foot 

Range 

Average 
let ft. 

Length of Short Syllable for 
2nd ft. 3rd ft. 4th ft. 5th ft. 

I 

.57 

.18-1.2 

.57 

.50 

.51 

.58 

.67 

K 

.76 

.2 -1.6 

.76 

.74 

.70 

.73 

.88 

M 

.59 

.3 -1.32 

.58 

.55 

.58 

.57 

.65 

Aver. 

.64 

.18-1.6 

.64 

.6 

.6 

.63 

.73 


Although it is possible for any one interested to find the 
length of the feet in the material given, I will give the 
length for each of the three readers for the first five lines, 
merely to indicate more vividly the time values in verse of 
this sort. 


I 

.66 

.3 

.4 

.4 

.83 

1 

K 

.8 

.45 

.3 

.6 

1.05 


M 

.5 

.43 

.49 

.38 

.67 


I 

.66 

.8 (.18) 

.45 

.44 

.6 (.65) 

2 

K 

.7 

1.02 (.26) 

.9 

.38 

.85 (.6) 


M 

.68 

.68 (.65) 

.62 

.37 

.79 (.55) 


I 

.6 

.52 

.37 

.62 (.4) 

.56 

3 

K 

.7 

.7 

•6 (-4) 

.92 (.46) 

.7 


M 

.7 

.52 

.42 

.8 (.36) 

.52 


I 

.42 

.88 (.3) 

.58 

.92 

.7 

4 

K 

.58 

1.18 (.46) 

.68 

1.25 (.18) 

.7 


M 

.38 

.9 (.55) 

.57 

.84 

.62 


I 

.6 

.48 

.34 (.2) 

.9 

.72 

5 

K 

.6 

.5 

.48 

1.08 

.82 


M 

.6 

.44 

.43 (.1) 

.7 

.64 
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These units can hardly be said to be even approximately 
equal in length, since one is frequently twice as long as 
another and may be three and four times as long. It is 
interesting to note, however, that at times a reader will 
keep the feet about the same length, as for example, M, 
line 1, and K, line 3. Psychologically, as has been dem- 
onstrated by experiments with elements mechanical in 
nature, the ear does not need approximately equal units, 
but only a certain degree of uniformity. To anyone who 
listens attentively to the time values of a good reader, the 
changing time is clearly evident, and this variation adds 
greatly not only to the logical and emotional character of 
verse, but also to its artistic power. 

Ada L. F. Snell. 
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XIV.— THE EXEMPLUM OP THE PENITENT 
USURER 


It has been generally recognized by students of the 
mediaeval drama, that certain of the moral tales found in 
collections of exempla and in commonplace books influ- 
enced indirectly the morality play . 1 This inference seems 
to be drawn as much from evidence of the dramatic possi- 
bilities inherent in specific exempla as from evidence of 
their widespread popularity. An example of a didactic 
story with such dramatic adaptability is offered by the 
tale of the penitent usurer. Its theme, the struggle 
between demons and angels for the soul of man, seems to 
foreshadow the conflict-between-the-vices-and-virtues type 
of morality. The number of mss., moreover, which have 
survived, proves that the tale was disseminated throughout 
England and the Continent, and therefore would be easily 
accessible to playwrights in search of dramatic material. 
Furthermore, the same inference may be drawn from the 
analogy between plays embodying favorite miracles or 
fabliaux and morality plays probably based upon popular 
exempla . For, although no scholar has hitherto shown the 
dependence of any extant morality play upon a specific 
exemplvm, yet it is almost inconceivable that well-known 
didactic tales, obviously suited to dramatic purposes and 
extensively circulated in collections of exempla and in com- 
monplace books , 2 should not have been used by the makers 

1 Cf. Elbert N. 8. Thompson, The English Moral Plays in the Trans- 
actions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Soienoes, New Haven, 
Ct., 1910, vol. xiv, pp. 298-303. 

* In an article upon the Authorship of the Alphahetum Narratio - 
nim, printed in the Library for January, 1905, Mr. J. A. Herbert 
writes, " Towards the end of the century [i. e., the thirteenth] three 
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of moral plays. A striking illustration of the tendency to 
embody miracles in plays is the Croxton Play of the Sac- 
rament. Written about 1465, this play dramatizes a 
widely diffused miracle of the Eucharist. An illustration 
of the use of the fable is offered by an Italian miracle play 
of the fifteenth century, in which the writer has merely 
put into dramatic form the tale of the Three Robbers and 
the Treasure Trove , s found in the Veddabbha Jataka. 
Again, Hans Sachs, who often used for his Fastnachtspiele 
material taken directly from books of sermons and from 
German translations of fabliaux, treated the same Treasure 
Trove story in a form similar to the Italian version, first 
in a Meisterlied, written in 1547, and later in a Spiel, 
composed in 1555. 4 Shakespeare’s use of the story of the 
Three Caskets in the Merchant of Venice furnishes another 
instance of the frequency with which dramatic tales were 
incorporated in plays or parts of plays. Even at the pres- 
ent time, Maeterlinck supplies another instance of the same 
tendency in his Sister Beatrice, in which he has done little 
more than modernize the old miracle of the B. V. M., the 
Nun Who Saw the World. 

large collections of exempla were formed by different compilers, 
arranged under subject-headings in alphabetical order .... the 
Speoulum Laicorum .... the Tract at us exemplorum de abundantia 
adapt orum ad omnem materiam in sermonibus , secundum ordinem 
alphabet i .... the Alphabetum Narrationum,” and that “ the latter 
half of the thirteenth century was prolific in such works.” 
■Alessandro D’Ancona, Sacre Rappresentaeioni dei secoli XIV , 
XV e XVI raccolte e illustrate , Firenze, 1872, vol. n, p. 33, “L'e- 
dizione originate b cosl descritita dal Batines, Bibl., p. 23: — ‘Inco- 
mincia la Rappresentatione di Sancto Antonio della Bar ba romito: 
et prixna langio lo annvntia — Fa parte del tomo n della Raccolta del 
sec. xv, dove occupa 22c. — In fine si legge soltanto : Finis.* ” 

4 F. J. Furnivall, Edmund Brock, W. A. Clouston, Originals and 
Analogues of some of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales , Publications of 
the Chaucer Society , 2nd Series, 7, 10, 15, 20, 22, London, 1872-87, 
pp. 433-434. 
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Such dramatic practice seems to indicate that the con- 
flict-between-the-vices-and-virtues type of morality might 
have been suggested, if not definitely influenced, by the 
exemplum of the penitent usurer. Consequently, it is the 
purpose of this paper to trace the evolution of the story 
of the penitent usurer and to point out the probability of 
its influence upon the conflickbetween-the-vices-and-virtues 
type of morality. In tracing the evolution of the tale, the 
source must first be considered. Secondly, certain hitherto 
unpublished versions will be printed and those which have 
already been printed will be summarized. Thirdly, each 
of these versions will be compared with the common source. 
Finally, in showing how great was the probable influence 
of the exemplum of the penitent usurer upon the morality 
play, the dramatic possibilities of the subject-matter and 
its widespread popularity will be considered in detail. 

The first appearance of the exemplum of the penitent 
usurer, under the title of De contentions sanctorum ange- 
lorum cum daemonibus pro anima cuiusdam usurarii 
contriti, occurs in Caesarius von Heisterbach’s Dialogus 
Miraculorum * (Disk u, cap. 31) to which a date later 
than 1222 6 cannot be assigned. The story is related by 
Caesarius on the authority of a certain old man, a “ sacer- 
dos et monachus nigri ordinis, natione Saxo.” Since, how- 
ever, Caesari^’ ascriptions are not always trustworthy, 7 it 

* Cwsarii Heist erbacensis monachi ordinis Cisterciensis Dialogus 
Miraculorum , ed. Josephus Strange, Coloniae, Bonnae, et Bruxellis, 
1851. 

• J. A. Herbert writes in his Catalogue of Romances in the Depart- 
ment b / MSS. in the British Museum , London, 1910, vol. m, p. 348, 
"The Dialogus Miraculorum was completed in or very soon after 
1222: see Dist. X, capp. 41, 48, etc.” 

T Cf. ibid. t vol. m, p. 340, with reference to the authorship of the 
story of the Merciful Knight , found in the Dialogus Miraculorum , 
Dist. vm, cap. 21. 
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remains an open question whether this Benedictine monk 
was the original authority for the miracle. Nevertheless, 
as no earlier version of the tale has been found, it may be 
true that, in this case, the Black Monk was the author. 
Whatever the exact form of the original story may have 
been, it is upon Caesarius that scholars rely for the first 
written version. The following is a brief summary of this 
story as it is related in the Dialogus Miraculorum . 

A wealthy usurer, stricken by a sudden malady, begins to meditate 
upon the wickedness of usury, the torments of hell, and the diffi- 
culties of repentance. Recognizing that he is at the point of death, 
he summons an abbot of the Black Order, into whose keeping he 
promises to give all his possessions, provided that the latter absolves 
him from his sins. After a preliminary consultation with the bishop, 
the abbot agrees to become sponsor for the usurer’s soul. The dying 
man then beseeches the abbot to have him carried to the monastery 
whither his goods have been already removed. All is done according 
to the usurer’s wish, but he expires upon reaching the monastery 
and his body is placed in the oratory. There during the night 
brothers watch beside the corpse. Suddenly appear four loathsome 
demons, who take up positions on the left side of the bier and, with 
the exception of one old monk, put the brothers to flight. Immedi- 
ately four angels enter and range themselves on the right, opposite 
the demons, whose leader at once intones the second verse of the 
thirty-fifth Psalm. The rest of the fiends repeat after him in turn the 
third, fourth, and fifth verses, and upon the completion of the fifth 
they cry out in unison, “ God is just, and therefore this man right- 
fully belongs to us.” Hereupon, the angels beg the demons to proceed 
with the song of David, but the demons reply that enough has been 
said to ensure the usurer’s damnation. Then the angels one after 
another repeat the next three R verses of the psalm and claim the soul 
as theirs, adding the ninth and tenth verses as further proof of the 
usurer's salvation. After putting the demons to confusion and then 
to silence in this manner, the angels take the soul to “ associate 


•The first angel quotes the sixth verse; the second angel quotes 
only the first sentence of the seventh verse; the second part of the 
seventh and the first part of the eighth verses are recited by the 
third angel, while the fourth concludes with the remainder of the 
eighth verse. 
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with those of whom the Saviour says, ‘ Gaudium est in coelo angelis 
Dei super uno peccatore poenitentiam agent*.* ” • 

This version is written in Latin throughout. In the 
fifteenth century, however, the exemplum of the penitent 
usurer occurs in five mss., all based more or less closely 
upon Caesarius’ story and written partly in Latin and 
partly in English. Of these mss. two have been already 
printed, the one in the Alphabet of Tales, 10 entitled Testar 
mentum usararij in morte factum valet, and the other in 
Jacob’s Well, 11 where it is used as an exemplum for the 
sermon De Cupiditaie, while the remaining three, Mag- 
dalen College Oxford ms. 60, f. 23 6 b , Corpus Christi 
College Cambridge ms. 392, f. 260, E and Advocates ms. 
18.4.4., f. 108 M08 b , have hitherto been unprinted. 12 In 
order that a comparison of all the tales with Caesarius’ 
version may be conveniently made, the first two will be v 
summarized briefly, and the remaining three will be 
printed in full, one after the other. 

The story foimd in the Alphabet of Tales tells concisely 
how a usurer fell sick and summoned a holy abbot to shrive 
him. For the sake of his soul he gave all his goods to the 
abbey whither he had been brought to die. When the 
monks were at prayer round the corpse, they suddenly 
perceived four grisly spirits standing on its left side. All 
the brothers fled in fear, except one old monk. Then four 
white angels made their appearance on the side opposite 
the fiends. Thereupon the demons recited, in Latin, verses 
2-5 of the thirty-fifth Psalm in proof of the usurer’s guilt, 

• This verse from Luke xv, 10 is not quoted accurately. 

"An Alphabet of Tales, ed. Mary M. Banks, Early English Text 
Society , Original Series, vol. 127, pp. 503-604, London, 1905. 

n Jacob’s WeU , ed. Dr. Arthur Brandeis, Early English Text Soci- 
ety , Original Series, London, 1900, vol. 115, pp. 138-141. 

“ Dr. Carleton Brown kindly brought these mss. to my notice. 
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while the angels defended him by reciting verses 6-8 of 
the same Psalm. By this means the demons weve con- 
futed; and the soul was carried off to heaven. Of the 
version in Jacob's Well, the larger part of the tale deals 
with a sermon delivered by the abbot to the dying usurer 
upon the duty of restoring goods falsely gained. In this 
account, unlike the others, the usurer was brought dead to 
the abbey. While the monks were repeating the Office for 
the Dead four fiends entered and put to flight not only the 
monks, with the exception of one, but also the abbot. Upon 
the entrance of four fair angels, one of the evil spirits said, 
“ Oure freend here is deed, perefore we iiij feendys saye 
we oure sawtere for his soule, and I begynne.” First the 
demons quoted verses 2-5 of the thirty-fifth Psalm in Latin 
and then the angels replied with the next three verses. An 
English rendition of the verses is added. For convenience 
in comparing this rendition with those of the Advocates, 
Magdalen, and Corpus Christi College Cambridge versions 
a reprint is inserted here. 

J>is synnere in him-self he sayde 
pat he schulde synne, no# euyll apayde. 

Goddys dreed, a-forn his ey3e sy3t, 
had he neure, day no ny3t. 

He J>is hath don treccherouely 
In >e sy 3 t of god on hy3, | 
pat his wyckydnes is foundyn hate 
to his god, erly & late. 

woordyys of his mowth were wyckydnesse; 

He dyde neuere weel, to more ne lease. 

Euere wyckydnesse he thou3t, 

In his bed whan he was brou3t. 

Wyckyd waye hatyd he nou3t, 

Malyce & synne euere he sou3t. 

God lord, )n mercy 
is in heuen in hy3! 
pi truthe on erthe goth to pe skye, 
to saue synnerys pat wepe hertly. 
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hi ry3tfulnes 
as goddys hylles [i(t is], 
he domys of hi goodnes 
ben wel depe, wytfc-oute les! 

pan lord, both man & beste 
sauyst, and bryngyst to reste. 

Euyr hi mercy meste 
to man is multiplied! 

pe chylderyn of mannys gettyng 
vnder pi weengy®, god, wrying, 

In hope schul be gyed! 
of mannys getyng his deed man is; 

)>ow3 he dede in erthe amys, 
vnder wengys of mercy wryed he is, 

& curyd wyt h goddys grace! 

In his synfull wy3t 
haue 3 e no ry 3 t 
herfore hens sly 3 t 
ffeendys je pace! 

The version of the story in the Magdalen College 
Oxford ms. 60, f. 236, b runs as follows : 

Fertur quod erat quidam diues qui propter multitudinem pec- 
catorum cecidit in extremis pro quo orauit heremita per multos 
annos ad deum vt sibi ostenderet obitum suum vnde accessit ad eum 
videns ipeum totaliter desperatum dulciter loquebatur ad eum dioens. 
Sed bone consolaciowes et fiducie et spera in deo et miserebitur tui 
quia scribitur derelinquet impius viam suam et vir iniquua cogita- 
tiones suas et reuerta/tur ad dowinum et miserebitur eius. Infirmus 
medio tempore loquelam amisit et semel ad celum oceulos leuauit. 
Videns hoc heremita precepit vt contricionem haberet et quam g[ra]- 
tan ter deus peccofores recipit cogitaret in signum huiua rogauit quod 
iterum in celum occulos leuaret et iterum humiliter leuavit in 
signum vere contriciouis et sic reddidit spirifum vnde tunc temporis 
non fuerunt ita instructi in lege domini sicut nunc sunt credebant 
eum esse'dampnatum quia non fuit explete confessus. et statim por- 
tabant corpus ad capellam heremite relinquentes viduas et pauperes 
vnde circa mediam noctem intrauerunt quatuor demones diuidentes 
corpus in quatuor pantes; primus accepit partem suam super hu- 
merum suum dicens: dixit iniustus [vt delinquat] in semetipso non 
est timor dei ante oculos eius. Anglice. his synful man yn dede 
and thou3t His lord god he dredde no3t. Secundus. Accipiens 
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partem suam dixit: Quoniam dolose egit in conspectu eius vt in- 
ueniatw iniquitas eius ad odium. Before god that hym dere hath 
bou3t falshede and Wikkednesse euere he hath wroujt. Tercius 
accipiens partem suam dixit: Verba oris eius iniquitas A dolus. 
Noluit intelligere vt bene ageret. He was fals yn Worde. and dede. 
peynes of helle shall be his mede. Quartus accipiens partem suam 
dixit. Non miquitatem meditates eat in cubili suo; astitit omni viac 
non bonoe, malitiam autem non odiuit. He )>ou3t yn synne both day 
and ny3t. therfore he shall be yn helle and that ys ri3t et evanu- 
erunt Mulieres putabant animam in inferno quia corpus tantum 
dolorem hoftuit vnde non multum post intrauerunt quatuor boni 
angeli quorum primus primam partem super feretrum posuit dicens 
domine in celo misericordia. tua. et veritas tua usque ad nubes. 
lord yn heuen ys thi mercy mannes sowle to saue with truthe )>ou art 
redy. Secundus angelus partem suam dedit dicens. Iusticia tua 
siout montes dei misericordia tua abbissus multa. In the hye hull of 
heuen ys ri3tfulnesse. thy dome ys mercy thorw sothfastnesse. Tar- 
cius deposuit partem suam dicens. homines et iumenta saluabis 
domine Ac. Man and best thou shalt saue. And synfulman thy 
mercy shall haue. Quartus posuit partem suam dicens. Filij homi- 
num in teghnine alarum tuarum spembunt Ac. Eche man that trust 
yn the. With his trust saued shall be. Tunc accedente Christo 
ihesu corpus integrum fecit et benedixit illud et surrexit et confessus 
est de tota vita sua etc. 

The Corpus Christi College Cambridge ms. 392, f. 260 4 


reads : 

Primus Demon 

Sayde J>ys vntrewe man hymself 

versus dixit 


for to schende 

iniustus, etc. 

Secundus Demon 

My god schal y noth dred now at 
my last ende 

Wei falsly he wrowthe. be hys 

quoniam do- 


godus sy3th 

lose, etc. 

Tertius Demon 

Hys falsed ys founde. to hate now 
he ys dy3th 

Euery word of hys mowth was 

verba oris 


falsed A vntrewthe 

euis, etc. 

Quartus Demon 

He wold noth vndyrstande A on 
hymself haue rewthe 
On wykkydnesse he howthe yn bed 

qui iniquitate 


A euery place 

mediftator], 


All synne he loued but nothyng 

etc. 


goddys grace 
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Primus Angelue 

lord god py mercy ys in heuene 
aboue 

And yt ys y-spred yn erthe for 
synful manys loue 

d o m i n e in 
celo miseri’ 
cordis r, etc. 

Secundue Angelus Endles god py ryjthwusnesse ys 
heyer ban eny hyll 
And yt ys sprat in erthe J>t man 
schuld neuer spyll 

iudicia tua 
sicut monies, 
etc. 

Tertius Angelus 

Euery man yn >ys wardle lord 
god b u gchalt saue 
Yt hys not py wyl J>t man schuld 
spyll pt wyl J)y mercy craue 

homines e t 
iumenta, etc. 

Quartus Angelus 

Euery man pt ys born ynto bys 
wordles wo 

Schal trusts yn by mercy wyngys 
for now & euer mo, etc. 

fill] autem 
hominum, 
etc. 


The Advocates ms. 18.4.4., f. lOSMOS 15 18 reads: 

Narrat Oesarius quod quidam vsurariue ad mortem infirmue fecit 
ad ee vocare quendam abbafem et confessue est e\i tale condidit 
testamentum?' domtne si vultis reepondere pro anima meat' omnia que 
habeo vobis trado vt sicut vobis videbitur pro anima mea faciatis?' 
que annuens?' omnia bona illique fecit ad abbathiam portare et ipsum 
infirm um qui statim vt ingressus est abbathiam expirauit?' Abbas 
autem omnia oblata restituens fecit cleram de residuor' cum autem 
frafres circa corpus eius psallerent?' ecce quattuor spirifus nigri ex 
parte sinistra feretri steterunt. quibus visis omnes fratres fugerunt 
pro timore excepto uno bono et saneto et ecce quattuor angeli boni 
vetftiti albis steterunt in parte dextra?' vnua demon incepit psallere 
& dixit:' Dixit iniustus vt delinquat in semetipao non est itimor dei 
ante ocutoa eius?' bis fals mannes thoght was all in synne:' for drede 
of god ne walde he blynne?' Secundus demon dixit:' qui dolose egit, 
etc? ]?at is, falsly he wroght in ilke a dedet' ]>e wrathe of god he 
wan to mede | j tertius demons verba oris eiua iniquitas. & dolua, 
etc? hys wordes wore in gyle ilk a dele:' he walde noght thenke 
to do wele|| q uartm demon?' Iniquitatem meditatus est in cubili, 
etc?' )>at is falnes & tresoun was all hys thoght?' felnesee & malice 
ne hated he no^t 1 1 Tunc omnes demones dixerunt?' Thurgh rightwys 
dome he losed >e blys?' for he is gyltv of al >is 1 1 Tunc omnes boni 
angeli dixerunt?' Wreched wyghtes 3e wyl noght loke:' what god is 


“Miss C. R. Borland kindly procured for me a rotograph of these 
folios. 
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wrefcen in pis boke 1 1 un us angelus dixit r' domine in celo miseri- 
cordi a tua, etcf pat is:' pi mercy lord drawee man to heuen:' pi 
sothfastnesse can we noght neuen 1 1 secundus angelus dixit:' Iusticia 
tua sicut montes, etcr' pat is | pi rightwysnesse is ferly hegher' pi 
domes are preuy & ful sleghe.| | tertius angelus:' homines ac iu- 
menta saluabie domine, etcr pat is lord man & beste yow heles fro 
sorer so shewes powe pi mercy more & more 1 1 qu artus angelus filij 
homini sub tegmine alarum tuarum sperabunt, etcr pat is pe man 
atte laste fleghtes vndur pi wenger there euer more for to lenge 1 1 
Tunc omnes boni angeli dixeruntr Oures he is 3ii he come later 
We shal hym lede to heuen 3 ate 1 1 Et omnes demones fugerunt vt 
a proposito frustrati, etc. 

Collaciones Holcote. 

After a comparison of the Advocates ms. with the story 
in the Dialogus Miraculorum it becomes clear that this ms. 
is merely an epitome of the version found in Csesarius, 
preserving, however, verses 2-8 of the thirty-fifth Psalm 
intact and inserting as translations of these verses eleven 
English riming couplets. The Corpus Christi College 
Cambridge ms. is a fragment, consisting only of eight 
riming couplets, a vernacular translation of verses 2-8 of 
the same Psalm. That these verses were not an inde- 
pendent translation of the thirty-fifth Psalm but that they 
were undeniably written in connection with the tale of the 
penitent usurer is conclusively proved, since verses 2-8 
alone are Englished, and in the left hand margin opposite 
each of the couplets are written the words, " Primus 
Demon, Secundus Demon,” etc. 

The Magdalen College version, though similar in bare 
structure to the story of the penitent usurer in the 
Dialogus Miraculorum , displays, nevertheless, several strik- 
ing divergences. For the sake of clearness it seems advis- 
able to print the differences between the Magdalen College 
version and the text of the Ceesarius story in parallel 
columns. 
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Caesarius 

1. A usurer falls ill. 

2. He calls an abbot of the Black 
Order. 

3. The abbot agrees to stand 
sponsor for his soul. 

4. The body of the usurer, who 
expired upon reaching the 
monastery, is placed in the 
oratory. 

5. Brothers watch beside the 
bier. 

6. Four demons enter. 


Magd. Coll. Oxf. ms. 60 

A rich man is on the point of 
death. 

He summons a hermit. 

The sick man dies before he fin- 
ishes his confession. 

The body is taken to the hermit’s 
chapel. 

Widows and paupers watch be- 
side the bier. 

Four demons enter and, after 
quartering the body, each 
takes a part. They repeat 
the verses of the thirty -fifth 
Psalm, and then vanish. 


7. Four angels enter. The de- 
mons repeat verses 2-5 of the 
thirty-fifth Psalm; the angels 
reply with the three following 
verses (6-8). 

8. The demons are silenced and 
confused; the angels take the 
body to heaven. 


Four angels enter, take up the 
quarters and place them upon 
the bier, repeating, at the 
same time, their respective 
verses. 

Christ makes the body whole, 
blesses it; the man arises and 
makes full confession. 


It is evident from this comparison that the three most 
prominent variations are (1) the separate entrances and 
exits of the demons which entirely preclude a debate, (2) 
the quartering of the body, and (3) the resuscitation of 
the dead man. The first dissimilarity seems to be expli- 
cable on the ground of confusion in the writer's mind. 
He had apparently heard or read the tale and remembered 
the sick man, his sudden death, and the appearance of 
angels and demons reciting verses from the thirty-fifth 
Psalm ; but he seems to have forgotten that the angels and 
the demons quote their verses in the regular form of a body- 
and-soul debate. The reason probably lay in his lack of 
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sufficient dramatic ability to understand the value, in this 
case, of a single scene as opposed to two repetitive scenes. 
The profanation of the body, on the other hand, may have 
been a conscious embellishment on the writer’s part, sug- 
gested to him by stories in which demons desecrate the body 
of the sinner upon death . 14 His choice of the specific form 
of desecration, quartering, may have been due to the 
common practice of his own day rather than to any par- 
ticular instance of quartering which he may have observed 
in stories dealing with the debate between the body and the 
soul. The resuscitation of the dead man is another definite 
addition to the miracle related by Csesarius, though the 
restoration to life of the sinner was a very common theme, 
especially in miracles of the B. V. M. There are, for 
example, the revivification of the drowned sacristan , 15 and 
also those of the sinful monk of Cologne , 16 of the woman 
in the diocese of Langres , 17 of the child who returned to 
life , 18 etc. These tales, however, could only have exerted 
an indirect influence upon the Magdalen College version, 
since there is no evidence of direct borrowing. The author 
would naturally be familiar with the theme of revivifica- 
tion and, therefore, used it in retelling the story of the 

14 Louise Dudley, Egyptian Elements in the Legend of the Body and 
Soul , Baltimore, 1911, ch. n, pp. 18-31. 

“Aloys Meister, Die Fragmente dcr Libri VIII Miraculorum des 
Ocesarim von Heist erbach, m, 16, pp. 145-146 in the Rdmische Quar- 
talschrift fur christliche Alterthumskunde und filr Kirchengeschichte, 
Dreizehntes Supplemen theft, Rom 1901. 

,€ Jacobus de Voragine, The Golden Legend or Lives of the Saints 
as Englished by Wm. Caxton , London, 1900, vol. iv, pp. 247-24S. 
This is apparently an analogue of the tale of the drowned sacristan. 

1T H. L. D. Ward, Catalogue of Romances in the Department of 
MSS . in the British Museum, London, 1893, vol. n, p. 633. The story 
of the revivification of the woman in the diocese of Langres occurs 
in the Speculum Historiale, vn, 117. 

*• JJibliothfcque Nationale Latin ms. 6268, 49, m f 8. 
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penitent usurer. There is also another tale, the Boy 
Devoted to the Devil > 19 which might have suggested, besides 
the resuscitation of the repentant sinner, two more of the 
divergent elements of the Magdalen College version. In 
this story the Boy, in his anxiety to be released from the 
power of the Devil, seeks out a very holy hermit who 
decides that “hit is nedfull to the to aske helpe of the 
blissid maid and moder Marye .” 20 Although the hermit 
placed the Boy between himself and the altar upon the day 
appointed for his seizure by the Devil, the child was taken 
to hell. He was, nevertheless, delivered from torment by 
the prayer of the “ blissid maydene ” and returned whole 
to life. This miracle was widely popular and therefore 
probably well-known to the author of the Magdalen College 
ms., but it is difficult to determine whether it exercised 
any direct influence; for hermits, hermits* chapels, and 
revivification abound in the vision literature of the time. 
They form part of the stock material of stories found in 
commonplace books from which preachers drew freely for 
illustration. 

The two remaining fifteenth-century versions, the one 
in the Alphabet of Tales and the other in Jacob's Well , 
unlike the three already considered, translate the whole 
tale into the vernacular. The story found in the Alphabet 
of Tales is a condensed form of that found in the Dialogus 
Miraculorum. It differs from the other fifteenth-century 
versions in omitting altogether the ninth and tenth verses 
of the thirty-fifth Psalm, spoken in unison by the angels, 
and in introducing the other verses unaccompanied by a 
translation into English. 

A freer and fuller translation than that of the story in 

“Ward, l. o., n, p. 632. 

"Anglia, in, p. 323. The text is here printed from Lambeth ms. 
432 . 
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the Alphabet of Tales is discovered in the version in 
Jacob 3 s Well , which not only retains the dialogue be- 
tween the angels and the demons but also includes that 
between the usurer and the abbot. It varies from the 
Advocates, Magdalen, and Corpus Christi College Cam- 
bridge mss. in the English rendition of the song of David ; 
for, instead of the single couplet used in these versions, the 
author of Jacob's Well has turned each verse of the Psalm 
into double couplets, except in the case of the third fiend, 
who recites only one couplet, and of the fourth angel, who 
has eleven lines. It would be difficult to determine at what 
particular stanzaic form the author was aiming in these 

eleven lines, for the rhyme scheme runs aabcccdeeed, 
and the verses are of varying lengths and metrically un- 
even. In this version, as in all those with English rendi- 
tions, the vernacular couplets are separate and independent 
translations of the Latin lines into the respective dialect, 
Midland or Northern or Southern , 21 but little can be said 
either for the beauty or for the fluency of any of these 
vernacular renderings. 

Furthermore, all the five versions differ from the original 
story recounted by Caesarius in omitting the abbot’s visit 
to the bishop. This may be explained on the ground that 
the fifteenth-century texts depend upon an intermediate 
shortened version of the Caesarius tale, thus : 

X (Caesarius) 

'i' (Shortened version) 

! 

Ad. Magd. C. C.C. C. A.ofT. jJw. 

“The couplets in the Ad. ms. and the translation in the Alphabet 
of Tales are written in the Northern dialect, while the couplets in 
the Magd. and C. C. C. C. mss. and the translation in Jacob's Well 
are preserved in the Midland dialect. 
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Very little is known definitely about either the date or 
the authorship of these mss. Since the Advocates ms. is 
entitled Collaciones Holcote , one might presume that the 
Collaciones was the work of Robert Holkot, but this ascrip- 
tion of authorship cannot be accepted as final, because 
neither Leland 22 nor Tanner 23 includes the Collaciones 
in their lists of Holkot’s writings. Furthermore, even on 
the supposition that Holkot was the author of this collec- 
tion, it would still be doubtful whether he had composed 
the English couplets, for the verses are written in the 
Northern dialect, while Holkot presumably spoke and 
wrote, when writing in the vernacular, the Southern 
dialect . 24 But this argument from the dialect is incon- 
clusive, since a later scribe, writing in the Northern dialect, 
would have had no difficulty in transposing the Southern 
forms. If Holkot was the author of the Collaciones, the 
story of the penitent usurer could not have been written 

■ Comment arii de Scriptoribus Britanniois , auctore Joanne Leland o, 
Oxonii, 1709, cap. cdxi, p. 370. 

** Bibliotheca Britannica-Hibemica , auctore Thoma Tannero, Lon- 
dini, 1748. 

“ Tanner, ibid,, p. 407, writes: “Holcothus [Eobertus] sive Halde- 
cotus Dominicanus, Avoniae borealis^ alumnus®, nunquam aut labori, 
aut oleo pepercit, quo literals tandem, quarum amore totus confla- 
grabat, assequeretur J 

d. Seu Northamptonae addit ms. Trin. 

e. Apud Holcot in agro Northamptoniensi natus. Fuller, Oh, 
Hist. m. 95. Familia hujus cognom. apud Buckland (agr. 
Berch.) floruit; sed ex margine libri A. Wood. Ms. Pits, et 
nota ms. praefixa fuit distincta. Vide Ashmol. ms. 850. 

f. In coenobio sui ordinis Oxon. eduoatus, et ibi tandem SS. 
theologiae doctor, et ejusdem facultatis publicus professor. 
Bale. Pits. Cave. MCCCXXXI-— II. II kal. Apr. fr. Bob. 
Holcote ordinis Minor, admiesus erat ad audiendas confes- 
siones. Memorand. Henr. Burghers episcopi Lincoln.** 
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later than 1349, since this was the date of Holkot’s death. 25 

Although the exact date of the composition of the story 
in the Magd. Coll. ms. cannot be stated with certainty, it 
is clear that the exemplum was circulating in the fifteenth 
century in a commonplace book, containing miscellaneous 
material, a collection of Dominican sermons and stories 
with moral explanations from the Gesta, Romanorwm, 
Legenda Aurea, Vitae Patrvm, Bede, St. Gregory, etc. 26 

Scarcely more is known concerning the date and author- 
ship of the C. C. C. C. fragment. Like the version in the 
Magd. Coll. ms. these couplets are found in a ms. which 
James ascribes to the fifteenth century. 27 Regarding the 
section in which these verses occur he adds, “ A collection 
of Sermons, etc. in various hands, closely written. The 
writer seems to have been a Cambridge man.” 28 

As in the case of the previous mss., the authorship of 
Jacob* s Well is unknown and also the exact date of com- 
position, although it very probably falls, as Brandeis is 
disposed to think, somewhere within the first quarter of 
the fifteenth century. 29 

The Alphabet of Tales is a fifteenth-century translation 
of the Alphdbetum Narrationwm, which was once ascribed 
to fitienne do Besangon, but is now generally conceded to 

** Ibid., p. 408, “ Obiit, autore Trittemio, ex peste; b gepultus est 
Avonae mediterraneae. 

s. Peste extinctus est, in lectione septimi capitis in Ecclesiastic 
cum Anno MOCCXLIX. Bal. v. 84. Pits. p. 463. seq. Whar- 
ton. Append... Cave Hist. lit. p. 36.” 

* H. O. Coxe, Cat . Cod. MSS. qui in Colleg. Aulisque Oxon., Pars n, 
pp. 36-37 of Catalogue Codicam MSS. Collegii B. Ma/riae Magda - 
lenae y Oxonii 1862. 

"(M. R. James, A Descriptive Catalogue of the MSS. in the Library 
of Corpus Christi College Cambridge , yoI. n, p. 248, Cambridge, 1912. 

n Ibid. t p. 260. 

n Early English Text Society , Original Series, vol. 115, p. xiii. 
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have been the work of Arnold of Liege. Herbert comes to 
the conclusion that the Alphabetum Narrationum was 
written in 1308. 30 From this date the inference can be 
drawn that very early in the fourteenth century the story 
of the penitent usurer had already attracted the attention 
of collectors of exempla on account of its vividness and its 
dramatic climax. 

It is not my purpose to maintain that there exists an 
actual source relationship between the exemplum of the 
penitent usurer and the conflict-between-the-vices-and- 
virtues type of morality, but to point out the existence of a 
strong probability, amounting almost to a certainty, that 
this exemplum influenced this particular type of morality. 
Such a conclusion is suggested by circumstantial evidence: 
first by the dramatic possibilities of the exemplum itself, 
secondly by the obvious analogy between the two themes, 
and thirdly by the extensive popularity of the story. The 
possibilities for stage representation in the debate between 
the angels and the demons are apparent to the most casual 
reader. Their speeches are cast into regular dialogue 
form, thus, Primus Demon : — 

Secundus Demon : — etc., 

so that the debate was practically ready to be staged. It 
seem 8 probable, therefore, that at the inception of the 
morality play this story suggested the motif of the conflict- 
between-the-vices-and-virtues, owing to the analogy between 
this theme and the struggle between the demons and the 
angels. Moreover, the widespread popularity of the tale 
would increase its opportunity of influencing the morali- 
ties, for the numerous versions 81 of Csesarius von Heister- 

m The Library , January, 1905, pp. 94 ff. 

“Meister, l. c., p. xix, writes, “ Es gentigt darauf hinzuweisen, 
das8 Strange seine Ausgabe auf nur vier (sechs) Handschriften des 
Dialogus basiert hatte, w&hrend mir bis jetzt ttber 50 mehr oder 
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bach’s Dialogus Miracvlorum served to disseminate it and, 
when extracts from the Dialogus Miracvlorum were directly 
embodied in mss. containing miscellaneous material, this 
particular narrative was often chosen . 82 It is clear, there- 
fore, that the story found favor with sermon- and story- 
collectors quite on its own merits. In addition, its use by 
preachers 38 would be no small factor in making it popular, 
because they were beginning to realize that sermons inter- 
spersed with exempla produced more effect upon their con- 
gregations than purely theological discourses. This exem - 
plum would undoubtedly be long remembered after the 
excellent moral injunctions of such a sermon as the De 
Cupiditate had been entirely forgotten. Furthermore, the 
frequency with which one discovers scrolls 84 of demons 

minder vollstdndige bekannt geworden sind. Diese grosse Anzahl 
heute noch vorhandener Handschriften des Dialogus l&ssrt die Ver- 
mutung zu, dass uns noch verh&ltnismhssig viel mehr verloren ge- 
gangen ist.” 

“Herbert, A Catalogue of Romances in the Dept, of MSS. in the 
British Museum , vol. m, p. 352, Brit. Mus. Add. ms. 18346, $ 23 and 
p. 620, Brit. Mus. Add. ms. 18364, § 184. 

“Herbert in the Library , 1905, pp. 94-95 writes, "About the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century preachers began to see the import- 
ance of making their sermons appeal more directly and forcibly to 
their hearers; and the practice of using eaempla to illustrate argu- 
ments, or to fix the attention of a drowsy audience, began to become 
general. This tendency received a mighty impetus from the founda- 
tion of St. Dominick order of Friars Preachers, but was not con- 
fined to them — among the foremost preachers of the new school were 
the canon Jacques de Vitry and the parish priest Odo of Cheriton, 
and the Friars Minor of St. Francis did not lag far behind their 
rivals. Popular preaching was, however, the special study of the 
Dominicans, and most of the books designed for the assistance of 
preachers emanated from them.” 

“The Dunois Horae (H. Y. Thompson, Fifty MSS. I, p. 56, no. 65 ) , 
"A picture of the scene with scrolls upon which are inscribed the 
words spoken by the dying man, and the demons and the angels.” 
James In A Descriptive Catalogue of the MS8. in the Library of St. 
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and angels at the bedside of the dying man testifies not 
only to the great popularity but also to the interest aroused 
by this theme. 

The foregoing discussion has shown that Csesarius von 
Ileisterbach’s De Contentions sanctorum angelorum cum 
daemonibus pro anima cuiusdam usurarii contriti is the 
ultimate source of the versions of the tale of the penitent 
usurer, found in Advocates ms. 18.4.4., C. C. C. C. ms. 
392, Magd. Coll. Ox. ms. 60, in the Alphabet of Tales , and 
in Jacob's Well . The Dialogus Miracvlorum was widely 
disseminated and the exemplum is frequently found in 
excerpted collections of the Miracles and was often depicted 
upon scrolls. It was also included in the Alphabetum 
Narrationum and in other collections of exempla, and there 
are very probably extant many other versions of the tale 
not included here, since this paper in no way professes to 
be an exhaustive study of the story of the penitent usurer. 
It seems probable that a theme so attractive to the mediaeval 
mind, so widely known, and so intrinsically dramatic 

John's College , Cambridge, 1913, p. 313, ms. 264, $ 10, f. 120, writes: 
" Office of the Dead. In C. foreground a young man in scarlet tunic 
lined with fur, and blue hose, etc., his hair (or head dress) spreading 
very wide, in the form of gold leaves. He looks to L., where Death, 
a skeleton-corpse in a shroud holding two darts, is smiting him on 
the ‘breast with one of them. On R. lies his nude corpse in a coffin. 
Above, his soul, nude, in the air. Two angels in silver take it by the 
arms: one is armed with a long cross-spear. Two black devils seize 
the legs of the eoul. The ground and trees are yellow-green. The 
figures of Death, the youth, the corpse, the angels, demons and soul 
have all blank scrolls.” Brit. Mus. Add. ms. 37049, $ 8, “ Drawing 
of a death-bed with dialogue (on scrolls) between the Soul, Death, 
the Devil, an Angel, St. Mary, Christ and God the Father ; e . g. Soul, 

0 hope in nede )>ou helpe me. 

Gods moder I pray to >e. f. 19. 

Cotton ms. Faust. B. vi., § 22. Cf. also Stowe ms. 39, f. 32 b . 
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exercised an influence upon the medieval drama and 
especially upon the conflict-between-the-vices-and-virtues 
type of morality. The good and bad angels who occur in 
the morality plays and the contention of vices and virtues 
for the soul of Hunumum Genus were in all likelihood based 
upon exemplary tales of good and bad angels contending 
for the soul of sinful but, in the end, penitent mankind. 

Mary E. Barnicle. 
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XV.— WAS PARADISE WELL LOST? 


There are few things in literature so beautiful as the 
endings of Milton’s three long poems. Paradise Lost, 
Paradise Regained, and Samson Agonistes, the great Puri- 
tan poems of sin and righteousness, end, each in its own 
way, on a quiet note of reconciliation with life. In all 
three the story tapers off and there is no final climax. In 
all three the grand style sinks into the simple, the music 
dies away on the slow chords of a cadence, the mighty pin- 
ions on which the poet was lifted in his flight float him 
gently down to earth again. And in all three, though he 
does not cry “ back into life, back into life ” with Goethe, 
he drops back into it instinctively. Like the skylark, he 
is true to the kindred points of heaven and home. In 
Paradise Lost is the finest of these closes, and concerning 
the meaning of this one there has, of late, arisen some 
question. 

They looking back, all th’ eastern side beheld 
Of Paradise, so late their happy seat. 

Wav’d oveT by that flaming brand; the gate 
With dreadful faces throng’d and fiery arms: 

Some natural tears they dropp’d, but wip’d them soon; 

The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide: 

They hand in hand with wand’ring steps and slow, 

Through Eden took their solitary way. 

The stern Puritan might have been expected to dictate 
an ending full of anger and fierce denunciation of the sin 
which had brought Death into the world and all our woe, 
or to give place only to the wailing of the sinners them- 
selves. But he does neither. He presents to us, instead, a 
simple picture of the man and woman leaving home and 
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going out into the world, in tears but not despairing. This 
is meant, it would seem, to be a picture — a symbol — of the 
life they were entering upon, the life their children were 
to lead ; and is it not a remarkable thing that the blind old 
Puritan, amid his quarrelling daughters and the renegades 
of the Restoration, on evil days though fallen and evil 
tongues, could, after singing of the wrath of God, the rage 
of devils, and the fatal folly of men, now change his note, 
stay his stern hand, and give that life its due ? 

Does he then simply check himself, virtuously rein him- 
self in? On the contrary he had fully prepared for this 
benign and magnanimous ending. His thought unfolds as 
in a drama rather than as in an epic ; and from the moment 
of the temptation of Eve there is perceptible a gradual 
humanizing of his tone and adjustment in his point of 
view. Adam really becomes a man, Eve, a woman. She 
is impelled at first not to share the fruit with her mate, 
but by her new-found wisdom get the upper hand. And 
she changes her mind through an impulse still more femi- 
nine : 

But what if God have seen 
And death ensue? Then I shall be no more, 

And. Adam, wedded to another Eve, 

Shall live with her! 

That thought she keeps to herself (and there she is like a 
woman too), but she pleads with him to share her lot, 
whatever it be; and he, speaking for the first time 
the language of sin — the accents of our common nature — 
yields to her, crying, with the first throb his voice had 
ever felt, 

How can I live without thee? 

The tie between them now is far closer than before, and 
then* speech is simpler and franker. They give up epic 
formality, as lias been observed. X o longer do they ad- 
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dress each other as “ Daughter of God and Man,” or “ My 
author and disposer,” or “ Thou for whom and from whom 
I was formed,” but as plain “ Adam ” and “ Eve.” Their 
dignity and formality disappear as nature asserts itself 
within them — as they know what it is to tremble and weep, 
to reproach or forgive one another, and cling to one another 
because either has no other in the world. 

In keeping with this awakening of the humanity in the 
hero and heroine is the development in the conception 
presented of sin and death. In xii, 473 ff., Adam, after 
the vision of the future, is uplifted in soul : 

Full of doubt I stand 
Whether I should repent me now of sin 
By me done and occasioned, or rejoice 
Much more, that much more good shall spring; 

To God more glory, more good will to men 
From God, and over wrath grace shall abound. 

And though in Book iii, 11. 207 ff., God had pronounced 
Death to be the penalty on man for the sin that he will 
commit, in Book xi, 11. 59 ff., he declares that, happiness 
having been lost to man, Death now “ becomes his final 
remedy.” So he bids the archangel send them forth, 
“ though sorrowing, yet in peace.” 

These developments or adjustments in the conception of 
sin and death are only in keeping, I think, with the general 
drift of the poem, and with the poet’s consistent purpose 
to make the superhuman life in Eden slope down to the 
level of the life that men lead and have always led. I con- 
sider them as contrived deliberately, in sympathy with the 
humanizing of Adam and Eve through their sin and with 
that spirit of natural resignation in which they accept 
their exile. The purity of Paradise might bear up under 
the vertical rays of eternal truth, but human nature would 
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wither and shrivel. Professor John Erskine , 1 on the other 
hand, considers all these developments and adjustments, 
whether in doctrine or characterization, to be changes and 
contradictions, of which the poet was hardly aware, and 
which were owing to more enlightened views that took 
possession of him as he “ finished the last books ” of the 
poem. What I consider a particular and intentional 
beauty, the foreseen and necessary conclusion, he considers 
an afterthought. “ Indeed, they go out in excellent 
spirits,” says Professor Erskin, “ except for the inconven- 
ience, as Eve laments, of leaving the home one is accus- 
tomed to. But for the world before them they had nothing 
but zest. At last they were to travel and see life — in short, 
to have a Renaissance career.” Eden, that is to say, had 
been something of a bore, and now Adam and Eve, being 
“ on their own,” so to speak, are about to have the time of 
their lives. But by this interpretation the delicate grada- 
tions of Milton’s art are obliterated, and Milton, one of the 
most conscious, deliberate, and unerring craftsmen that 
ever lived, becomes naive, inconsistent, not classical but 
medieval or Elizabethan. Such poets as he have after- 
thoughts no doubt, but in their poems there are none. 

The changes (mentioned above) in the doctrine con- 
cerning sin and death are, I must think, no exception. 
The latest opinion concerning sin is Adam’s own humble 
surmise, not the deliverance of the Lord. That he, at any 
rate, shall be given no afterthoughts, the poet takes care. 
For the Lord does not contradict himself in that, having 
pronounced Death as the penalty, he later declares it 
to be a relief. Death is both, we know. We can see 
that without incurring a charge of contradiction if the 
immortal poet couldn’t. Moreover, these modifications 
or developments in doctrine are not only necessary 

‘In these Publications, xxxn, p. 580. 
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in the poem as we now descend to the human level, 
but the truths involved are in keeping with the general 
principle accepted elsewhere in the poem, nay, are exem- 
plifications of it. That, in a word, is that God brings good 
out of evil. In Book vii, which presumably is not to be 
accounted one of “ the last books, ” twice over 2 the heav- 
enly choir sings his praises for doing this very thing with 
the sins of the angels ; and how much more might God do 
it with the sin of man! In thus representing God as 
bending both sin and death to his exalted purpose the poet 
would, in a higher sense, be consistent enough. And there- 
fore it seems unnecessary here to take up the question of 
the more enlightened opinions which Milton may have 
begun to entertain near the end. When he “ was finishing 
the last books ” we do not know ; but the opinions in the 
Areopagitica concerning the flimsiness of “ a fugitive and 
cloistered virtue,” which Mr. Erskine finds now prevail- 
ing, were expressed of course before he had even begun the 
first. No change in his opinions, therefore, need be in- 
volved. 

The main objection to Mr. Erskine’s interpretation, how- 
ever, is that it does violence to the text. There is nothing 
“ lively ” that I can see about Adam and Eve at their 
departure. The point is not that they want to go but that 
they are willing; they weep, as they go hand in hand; 
the world is all before them, but they do not run to meet it, 
and it is with wandering steps and slow that they take 
their solitary way. They are not dejected, but neither are 
they cheerful: their mood is as pensive as the movement 
of the verse. Mood and metre both breathe the spirit of 
the words of the Lord — “ sorrowing, yet in peace.” In 
short, this is human life as we know it, and as Milton knew 
it, of a mingled web, good and ill together, dim, sad, but 

* Ll. 188-193, 015-16. 
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very dear. And to a poet (and reader too) who conceives 
it so, all the previous developments and adjustments are 
necessary as in this poem of superhuman life we approach 
the human, and as what we call human nature takes, 
in a measure, the place of sin. What Mr. Erskine con- 
siders an afterthought is but the outcome of that accom- 
modation of religion to life to which every healthy spirit, 
however illogically, strives to attain, and without which 
life would rest under a monkish curse. Milton had at- 
tained to it, being more of a man and poet than a Puritan. 
“ Nor love thy life nor hate,” Adam had just been bidden 
by the archangel. “ But what thou livst live well,” he 
adds, — and by that, to be sure, he does not mean “ with 
zest.” 

It is a twilight mood, as I conceive it, in which the poem 
ends, as typifying the twilight in which men dwell. And 
so, unlike Mr. Erskine’s cheerful and lively ending, 
it readily blends, by gradations, with what had gone 
before. Twilight and dim horizons at the end — after the 
darkness visible and lurid splendors of hell, after the 
glories of heaven, after the sweet but unreal light of Para- 
dise. At the beginning the towering passions of the devils 
and the ecstasies of the saints ; the nude and spotless purity 
of Paradise in between; and now the shame and sorrow, 
and love and hope, of frail humanity. There is sweetness 
in the close; but there is also the melancholy that Mr. 
Erskine denies to it; and were this not the case, the 
close would be little in harmony with the high and serious 
spirit of the poem as a whole. The beauty of it Mr. 
Erskine turns into what seems to me an esthetic 
incongruity. “ Excellent spirits,” anything approaching 
“ zest,” at the close of the epic of the fall of man, of Para- 
dise Lost! If so, pray why regain it? Aye, aye, some of 
us, no doubt, would answer. But Milton was one of those 
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who, accepting this life, heroically cling to their dream of 
a better, however little they can make of it, when it comes 
to the point, or really conceive it. Even if he were not 
such, even if he were so much of a skeptic as to think 
Paradise well lost, he was too much of an artist to say so. 
He was hardly the one to mock at his own poem and at the 
poem (almost as fine) still to come. Still less was he the 
one to spoil his music, and end his solemn song of man’s 
exile from immortal bliss on a piping note of cheer. 

Elmer Edgar Stoll. 
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XVI.— POSSIBLE EVIDENCE FOR THE DATE OF 
TAMBURLAINE 


The first extant edition of Tamburlaine bears the date 
of 1590, but we have evidence of its existence as early as 
1588 in the well known reference to “ that atheist Tam- 
burlan ” found in the address To the Gentlemen Readers , 
which forms the introduction to Greene’s Perimedes the 
Blacke-Smith. 1 Many authorities give 1587 as the date of 
the play, but there is no direct evidence for it. The date of 
the first appearance of Tamburlaine on the stage is of such 
importance in the history of the English drama that any 
evidence bearing upon the matter, however slight or how- 
ever doubtful, should be brought to light for the considera- 
tion of students of Elizabethan literature. This is my 
apology for presenting a matter that seems to me somewhat 
doubtful; it may turn out to be of no value whatever as 
evidence; on the other hand, some one of keener insight 
may see in it strong corroboration of other evidence, or 
show it to be conclusive in itself. 

Bullen, in his introduction to Marlowe’s Works, 2 p. lxv, 
calls attention to certain poems found at the end of Gabriel 
Harvey’s New Letter of Notable Contents, 1593. These 
poems, four in number, are entited, 1. Sonet. Gorgon, or 
the Wonderfull yeare; 2. A Stanza declarative; to the 
Louers of Admirable Workes; 3. The Writer’s Postscript; 
or a frendly Caueat to the Second Shdkerly of Powles; 4. 
Glosse. 3 The first and fourth are each followed by an 

1 Greene’s Works , Huth Library, vn, p. 8. 

*A. H. Bullen, The Works of Christopher Marlowe , 3 vols., 1884*5. 

* I give titles and text of these poems as they are printed in 
Grosart’s Edition of Harvey’s Works (Huth Library), I, pp. 295-7. 
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envoy of two lines. Bullen prints the first, third, and 
fourth. He points out that the meaning of the first and 
third “ plainly is — ‘ Marlowe is dead ; it remains to muzzle 
Nashe,’ ” and that the fourth plainly indicates that Harvey 
thought Marlowe had died of the plague . 4 Grosart, inde- 
pendently of Bullen, had discerned the meaning of the 
fourth ; in the introduction to his edition of Harvey’s works 
he quotes Bullen in full . 5 

We are concerned here chiefly with the first of these 
poems, but inasmuch as the second, in its last line, is 
connected with the first, both are reprinted. 

SONET 

Gorgon , or the Wonder full yeare. 

St. Fame dispos'd to cunnycatch the world , 

Vprear’d a wonderment of Eighty Eight: 

The Earth, addreading to be oucrwhurld, 

What now auailes, quoth She, my%allance weight t 
The Circle smyl'd to see the Center feare: 

The wonder was, no wonder fell that yeare. 

Wonders enhaunse their powre in numbers odd: 

The fatall yeare of yeares is Ninety Three; 

Parma hath hist; De-maine entreat es the rodd: 

Warre wondreth, Peace and Spaine in Fraunce to see. 

Braue Eckenberg, the dowty Bassa shames: 

The Christian Neptune Turkish Vulcane tames. 

Nauarre wooes Roome : Charlmaine giues Guise the Phy : 

Weepe Powles, thy Tamberlaine voutsafes to dye . 

L’enuoy 

The hugest miracle remaines behinde, 

The second Shakerly Rash-swash to binds. 


4 Harvey’s New Letter is dated September 16, 1593; Marlowe was 
buried June 1 of that year. 

B Vol. m, Introd., pp. xii-xvi. McKerrow seems to have overlooked 
Bullen’s interpretation of the poems. See Works of Thomae Nashe, 
v, p. 102. 
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A Stanza declarative : to the Louers of Admirable Workes 

Pleased it hath a Gentlewoman rare, 

With Phenix quill in diamont hand of Art , 

To muzzle the redoubtable Bull-bare , 

And play the galiard Championesses part . 

Though miracles surcease , yet wonder see 
The mightiest miracle of Ninety Three. 

Vis consilij expcrs mole ruit sua. 

A few notes are necessary to make plainer the meaning 
of certain parts of these poems. The “ hugest miracle ” 
mentioned in the Envoy (i. e., the muzzling of Nashe) is 
to be worked by the “ Gentlewoman rare ” of the Stanza 
declarative , 6 where it becomes “ The mightiest miracle of 
Ninety Three.” Comment upon the “wonders” men- 
tioned in the second part of the sonnet forms part of the 
“ notable contents'” of the New Letter . 7 The implication 
of the last line of the sonnet is that the death of Marlowe 
is the greatest wonder of Ninety Three. In the first line 
of the sonnet, “ St. Fame ” is in imitation and in ridicule 
of Nashe’ s use of the appellation in The Epistle to the 
Reader prefixed to Strange News of the Intercepting Cer- 
tain Letters, 1592. 8 

With these preliminary considerations, we can now 
approach the question suggested by the expression in the 

•Harvey in the New Letter praises this anonymous lady and her 
writings in the most extravagant terms. Cf. Works y I, pp. 276-284. 
For GrosarVs discussion of the question of her identity, see Works , 
m, Introd., pp. xxiii-xxiv, also McKerrow, Works of Thomas Nashe , 
v, pp. 89-90. 

T Works , I, pp. 260-266. 

• “ Heere lies my hatte, and there my cloake, to which I resemble 
my two Epistles, being the vpper garments of my book, as the other 
of my body : Saint Fame for mee, and thus I runne vpon him ” 
( Nashe’ s Works t I, p. 263 ) . Harvey never tires of making fun of this, 
sometimes using St. Fame as a nickname for Nashe, who refers to 
the fact in Have with you to Saffron Walden , 1596. Cf. Nashe’ s 
Works , in, pp. 62, 63. 
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second line of the sonnet, “ a wonderment of Eighty 
Eight.” What was this wonderment of ’88 ? 9 The first 
part of the sonnet seems to tell us this about it: Fame, 
disposed to fool the world, proclaimed the coming of a 
great wonder in 1588 (that great year of wonders). The 
Earth is in great dread that this wonder may upset her 
balance, but the Sun in his course remains serene. The 
only wonder that “ fell 77 was the fact that nothing won- 
derful followed Fame’s terrifying report. The second part 
of the sonnet says that greater wonders fell in ’93 than in 
’88 and enumerates five. The first line of the final couplet 
mentions two more, and the last line announces the greatest 
wonder of all, the death of Marlowe (“ Tamberlaine vout- 
safes to dye ”). 

It is important to note that Marlowe is here called 
1 Tamberlaine.’ This is in accord with the epithets and 
expressions used in the “ Postscript ” and the “ Glosse,” — 
“ Sir Rodomont,” “ Gargantua minde,” “ Scanderbeg,” 10 
“ sky-surmounting breath,” “ breath that taught the Tem- 
pany to swell,” “liawty man,” “ gloriously insults,” “ tam- 
berlaine contempt,” “ toade Conceit,” “ Bull-beggar,” 
“ He that nor feared God, nor dreaded Diu’ll, Nor ought 
admired, but his wondrous selfe.” In such language does 
Harvey express his contempt for “ Atheist Tamburlan ” 
Marlowe and ridicule the pretensions of the dramatist and 
his play. And the same contempt and ridicule is expressed 
in the last line of the ‘ Sonet,’ “ Weepe Powles thy Tam- 

•The modern reader will inevitably think of the Spanish Armada 
and its defeat, and there is a possibility that this is the right inter- 
pretation of the allusion. The present article presents evidence for 
a different interpretation. See further, p. 443. 

10 There is a similar association of Scanderbeg and Tamberlaine in 
Randolph's Hey for Honesty (1651), m, i, 21: “And I will be the 
Scandei^beg of the company The very Tamberlaine of this ragged 
rout." See N. E. D., s. v. & Scanderbeg. 

8 
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berlaine voutsafes to dye.” Now the title and the first 
part of the ‘ Sonet ’ hold something up to ridicule, some 
“ wonderment ” that was to astound the world, something 
as terrible as Gorgon. Is it not reasonable to infer that 
this is the same thing as that referred to in the last line 
of the sonnet, namely Tamburlaine f Is not such an infer- 
ence almost inevitable? Our conclusion then is that the 
“ wonderment of Eighty Eight ” alluded to in the second 
line of the sonnet is the play Tamburlaine, and, conse- 
quently, that 1588 is the date of the first appearance of 
Tamburlaine upon the stage. 

Evidence in support of this interpretation is afforded 
by a poem of Harvey’s added to Pierce's Supererogation , 11 
which was evidently written just before the New Letter . 12 

An other occasionall admonition. 

Fame rows'd herself e, and gan to swash abowt : 

Boyes swarm'd: youthes throng'd: blondes swore: 
brutes rear'd the howt : 

Her meritorious work , a Wonderolowte ; 

Did euer Fame so brauely play the Lowtet 
I chaunc’d vpon the Ryme: and wondred much 
What courage of the world, or Mister wight 
Durst terrible S. Fame so rashly tuch 
Or her redoutable Bull-begging knight. 

Incontinent I heard a piercing voyce, 

Not Ecchos voyce, but shriller then a Larke: 

Sith Destiny allot tea no wiser choyce y 
Pastime appose the Pickle-herring clarke. 

Quiet thy rage, Imperious Swish-swash : 

Or Wo be to thy horrible trish-trash. 

Est bent, non potuit dicere: dixit EritP 


11 Harvey’s Works , 11 , p. 339. 

“McKerrow, Works of Thomas Nashe , v, p. 103. The latest date 
in Pierce's Supererogation is August 3, 1593; the New Letter ia 
dated September 16, 1593. 

“Nashe himself associates this poem with the Gorgon poems in the 
following passage from Have with you to Saffron Walden: “hie 
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There is some obscurity in this piece, but it is plain that it 
refers to Nashe from “ S. Fame ” in line 8 and “ her 
redoubtable Bull-begging knight” in line 9. The first 
four lines plainly refer to the conclusion of the Epistle to 
the Reader of Nashe’s Strange News , already quoted; 14 
they ridicule Nashe’s pretension to fame and belittle his 
work. Now, if we compare these lines with the first six 
lines of Gorgon , we find points of resemblance in general 
thought and phraseology. In each Fame raises much ado 
about something (in the Admonition a “ worke”) that is 
to be a wonder ( Gorgon , “ wonderment ” “ wonder ”) ; in 
each the expected wonder turns out to be a ridiculous 
failure ( Gorgon , “ no wonder fell,” Admonition, “ a won- 
derclowte”). There can be no doubt that in the Admoni- 
tion a work of Nashe’s is referred to ; we may be sure, then, 
that in Gorgon some work is referred to. The Admonition 
plainly ridicules Nashe and one of his works, Strange 
News ; Gorgon just as plainly ridicules Marlowe and 
Tamburlaine . We have noted above the parallels between 
the openings of both pieces in the thought and expression ; 
it seems inevitable that this parallelism should indicate 
parallelism of the works ridiculed, in the Admonition, 
Strange News, in Gorgon, Tamburlaine, the “ wonderment 
of Eighty Eight” 

In the light of the first four lines of the Admonition, 

occasionall admonitionatiue Sonnet , his Apostrophe Sonnett , and 
tinie titmouse Lenuoy , like a welt at the edge of a garment, his 
goggle-eyed Sonnet of Gorgon and the toonderfuU years , and another 
Lenuoy for the chape of it, his Stanza declarative, Writers post- 
script in meeter, his Knitting up Oloase and a third Lenuoy” 
(McKerrow, Works of Thomas Nashe, in, p. 133). 

14 See p. 438, note 8. Pierce’s Supererogation is Harvey’s reply to 
Nashe’s Strange News, in which “ St. Fame ” first appears. One of 
the sub-titles to Pierce’s Supererogation is A Preparative to certaine 
larger Discourses , intituled Nashe’s S. Fame. 
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the first six lines of Gorgon might be interpreted as 
referring to some work of Nashe’s of the year 1588. 
Nashe’s first work, The Anatomie of Absvrditie , was 
entered in the Stationers’ Register September 19, 1588 ; 
it was published in 1589; but there is no evidence that 
Harvey knew of its existence. The fact is well stated by 
McKerrow: 15 ci It [Anatomie of Absurdities seems to have 
dropped out of sight immediately upon publication, and 
neither Nashe himself, save, as already mentioned, in the 
Preface to Menaphon, nor Gabriel Harvey ever alludes to 
it. I can only suppose that Harvey had never seen it — 
though he must have seen Nashe’s own reference to it — for, 
had he done so, he would surely have found in it something 
upon which to comment.” There is no evidence for dating 
any other work of Nashe’s earlier than 1589. Again, these 
first six lines of Gorgon might be interpreted as referring 
to Hashed Epistle to the Gentlemen Readers, which forms 
the introduction to Greened Menaphon. Nashe’s high 
commendation of Greene’s works in general and of Mena - 
phon in particular might well be described as “ proclaim- 
ing a wonderment,” and Harvey’s bitter enmity towards 
Greene would account for the contempt and ridicule ex- 
pressed in line 6 of Gorgon. 1 Q But there is no evidence 
that Menaphon was published before 1589. It is to be 
noted further that any interpretation that makes the first 
six lines refer to a work of Nashe sadly weakens the unity 
of the sonnet and fails to give any significance to the title. 

The interpretation that is here maintained assumes that 
some specific thing ( Tamburlaine ) is alluded to in the 

u Works of Thomas Nashe , iv, p. 2. 

“We know, further, that Gabriel Harvey’s brother Richard in his 
Lamb of Ood (published 1590) had attacked Nashe for presuming to 
pass judgment on contemporary writers. See McKerrow, Works of 
Thomas Nashe , v, pp. 75-6. 
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expression “ a wonderment of Eighty Eight/’ and the evi- 
dence is strong that this specific thing is Tainburlaine ; 
but it might, perhaps, be contended that such an assump- 
tion is unwarranted and unnecessary. In that case other 
interpretations, less specific in detail, might be suggested. 
1. The wonders of ’88 are as nothing compared with the 
wonders of ’93 ; the greatest wonder of ’93 is Marlowe’s 
death. 2. Fear of the Spanish Armada terrified us, but it 
proved to be no wonder; the events of ’93 are real and 
some of them very strange, but none so strange as the 
death of Marlowe. 3. Marlowe’s fame is a wonder of ’88, 
that is, it turns out to be false ; his death, like the great 
events of ’93 (some of them strange), is a strange reality. 
These interpretations are suggested not because it is be- 
lieved that any one of them is as probable as the one here 
maintained, but rather to suggest the point wherein may 
lie a weakness of that interpretation. For if it can be 
proved that “ a wonderment of Eighty Eight ” does not 
allude to any specific thing, then it cannot allude to 
Tamburlaine. 

It is not to be supposed that all the possibilities of inter- 
pretation have been exhausted here. Some one more deep- 
ly read in the controversy between Nashe and Harvey may 
find an interpretation that fits better all the words and 
acts of that notorious quarrel, an interpretation that may 
preclude all possibility of reference to the date of Tam- 
burlaine. In the meantime this paper will have accom- 
plished its purpose if it calls the attention of students of 
Elizabethan dramatic history to the possibility (or proba- 
bility) of evidence for that date in this poem of Harvey’s. 

F. Gh Hubbard. 
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XVII. — SHELLEY’S DOCTRINE OF NECESSITY 
VERSUS CHRISTIANITY 


Among the great English poets of the Romantic period 
Shelley was the poet of religious as well as of social and 
political revolt. His mind was preoccupied, especially in 
the formative years of his life, with the subject of religion, 
and it is significant that the piece of writing which first 
attracted any considerable attention to him was the essay 
The Necessity of Atheism , published in 1811 when he was 
eighteen and a student of Oxford. The essay not only is 
revolutionary in spirit, but also reveals a mind preco- 
ciously occupied with religious problems. 

With condensed expression and close-knit argument the 
essay attempts briefly to prove nothing less than the non- 
existence of Deity. The proof was easy: there are only 
three sources of evidence — the senses, reason, and testi- 
mony — and these do not suffice to establish belief. The 
major premise in the essay is really the statement that 
“ the senses are the sources of all knowledge to the mind. ,, 
If we grant this, the argument is logical enough. Shelley, 
of course, had no doubt of its validity. Yet the truly 
religious mind questions it persistently and rightly. It is 
easier to believe in the existence of Deity than in Shelley’s 
major premise. 

In a letter to Elizabeth Hitchener, written in June, 
1811, several months after the publication of The Neces- 
sity of Atheism , Shelley reveals what was probably the 
direct source of the major premise in his essay : 

Locke proves that there are no innate ideas, that in consequence, 
there can be no innate speculative or practical principles, thus over- 
turning all appeals of feeling in favor of Deity, since thait feeling 
must be referable to some origin. There must have been a time when 
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it did not exist; in consequence) a time when it began to exist. 
Since all ideas are derived from the senses, this ieeling must have 
originated from some sensual excitation, consequently the possessor 
of it may be aware of the time, of the circumstances, attending its 
commencement. Locke proves this by induction too clearly to admit 
of rational objection. 1 

It is also to be noted that twice in the essay Shelley 
asserts that “ belief is not an act of volition ” and that 
therefore “ no degree of criminality is attachable to dis- 
belief.” And in a letter to his father dated February 8, 
1811, first published by F. Ingpen in his Shelley in 
England (1917), he attacked Christianity on the same 
grounds. Of the coming of Christ as being called good 
tidings he says: “It is hard to believe how those tidings 
could be good which are to condemn more than half of the 
world to the Devil, for, as St. Athanasius says, ‘ Hie who 
does not believe should go into eternal fire ’ — as if belief 
were voluntary, or an action, not a passion (as it is) of the 
mind.” Accordingly, to him who perceives that belief is 
purely involuntary and who considers there is insufficient 
testimony to prove the being of Deity, atheism is a neces- 
sity. 

In the many letters Shelley wrote to Miss Hitchener 
between June, 1811, and June, 1812, inclusive, there is 
revealed a growing dislike of Christianity which was to 
burst forth in full intensity and power a little later in 
Queen Mob. This development of his hatred of Chris- 
tianity is accompanied, curiously enough, by a growth in 
his views toward, rather than away from, the tenets of the 
Christian faith. He is now willing, for instance, to admit 
the existence of Deity, provided you believe in his kind 
of Deity: 

'In another letter to Miss Hitchener, dated June 26, 1811, and in 
still another to her, dated Aug. 18, 1811, he repeats these references 
to Locke’s arguments against innate ideas. 
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I have lately had some conversation with Southey which hae elicited 
my true opinions of God. He says I ought not to call myself an 
atheist, since in reality I believe that the universe is God. I tell 
him I believe that God is another signification for the Universe. 
I then explain: — I think reason and analogy seem to countenance 
the opinion that life is infinite; that, as the soul which now animates 
this frame was once the vivifying principle of the infinitely lowest 
link in the chain of existence, so it is ultimately destined to attain 
the highest; that everything is animation (as explained in my last 
letter) ; and in consequence, being infinite, we can never arrive at its 
termination. How, on this hypothesis, are we to arrive at a First 
Cause? Southey admits and believes this. Can he be a Christian? 
Can God be three? Southey agrees in my idea of Deity, — the mass 
of infinite intelligence; I, you, and he, are constituent parts of this 
immeasurable whole.* 

Likewise he asserts his belief in a certain kind of immor- 
tality : 

As I conceive (and as is certainly capable of demonstration) that 
nothing can be annihilated, but that everything appertaining to 
nature, consisting of constituent parts infinitely divisible, is in a 
continual change, then do I suppose — and I think I have a right 
to draw this inference — that neither will soul perish; that in a 
future existence it will lose all consciousness of having formerly 
lived elsewhere, — will begin life anew, possibly under a shape of 
which we have no idea.* 

This view of immortality as impersonal is remarkably 
similar to that set forth just ten years later in the forty- 
second and forty-third stanzas of Adonaie. 

But it is the poem Queen Mob and the notes appended 
thereto, printed in 1813, that comprise Shelley’s first 
sustained effort to express the whole of his mind. The 
poem is notorious as containing an outspoken and unblush- 
ing attack upon Christianity. According to the degree of 
seriousness with which we consider the matter we may 
either smile or become righteously indignant at his invee- 

* Letter to Miss Hitchener, Jan. 2, 1812. 

•Letter to Miss Hitchener, June 20, 1811. 
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tives against that religion which he describes as peopling 
“ earth with demons, hell with men, and heaven with 
slaves.” 

More important and interesting, however, than the 
attack itself are the philosophical grounds upon which it 
is made. At the age of nineteen or twenty Shelley would 
have scorned the idea of not being able to give a completely 
rational account of the faith that was in him. “ The 
doctrine of Necessity,” he says, “ tends to introduce a 
great change into the established notions of morality, and 
utterly to destroy religion” : 

Spirit of Nature! all-sufficing Power, 

Necessity! thou mother of the world! 

Unlike the God of human error, thou 
Requtrest no prayers or praises. 

In the more philosophical passages the poet emphasizes 
the conviction that man and all things, from every atom, 
“ sentient both in unity and part,” from “ the meanest 
worm that crawls in dust,” to the “ interminable wilder- 
ness of worlds, at whose immensity even soaring fancy 
staggers,” that all pain and pleasure, all good and evil, 
“ join to do the will of strong Necessity.” 

There is no question but that at the time of writing 
the author considered the moral and religious deductions 
to be made from the poem far more important than its 
imaginative beauty. Hence the “ notes.” In a letter to 
Mr. Hookam, the publisher, in January, 1813, he says: 
“ The notes to 1 Q. M. ? will be long and philosophical. I 
shall take the opportunity, which I judge to be a safe one, 
of propagating my principles, which I decline to do syllo- 
gistically in a poem.” In the notes he says: 

He who asserts the doctrine of Necessity means that, contem- 
plating the events which compose the moral and material universe, 
he beholds only an immense and uninterrupted chain of causes and 
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effects, no one of which could occupy any other place than it does 
occupy, or act in any other place than it does act. . . . Every 
human being is irresistibly impelled to act precisely as he does act: 
in the eternity which preceded his birth a chain of causes was gener- 
ated, which, operating under the name of motives, make it impossible 
that any thought of his mind, or any action of his life, should be 
otherwise than it is. 

It is well known that Shelley derived many of his doc- 
trines directly from William Godwin’s Political Justice. 
Yet we cannot help being slightly shocked, as in this 
particular instance, to note how the poet echoes the very 
words of his master. In Political Justice we read: 

He who affirms that all actions are necessary, means, that, if we 
form a just and complete view of aUl the circumstances in which a 
living or intelligent being is placed, we shall find that he could not 
in any moment of his existence have acted otherwise than he has 
acted. . . . This view of things presents us with an idea of the 
universe a9 connected and cemented in all its parts, nothing in the 
boundless progress of things being capable of happening otherwise 
than it ha9 actually happened. In the life of every human being 
there is a chain of causes, generated in that eternity which preceded 
his birth, and going on in regular procession through the whole 
period of his existence, in consequence of which it was impossible 
for him to act in any instance otherwise than he has acted. 4 

A sort of corollary to this doctrine is Shelley’s theory 
that there is no creative mind in the universe. The nega- 
tion in the poem, “ there is no God,” Shelley says in the 
notes, “ must be understood solely to affect a creative 
Deity. The hypothesis of a pervading Spirit coeternal 

4 It is clear that Godwin attached very great importance to these 
views, a point which Shelley could not have overlooked. In the 
introductory statements in the chapters on Free Will and Neceeeity , 
Godwin remarks: “ It will be found upon maturer reflection that 
this doctrine of moral necessity includes in it consequences of the 
highest moment, and leads to a bold and comprehensive view of man 
and society, which cannot possibly be entertained by him who has 
embraced the opposite opinion.” He also asserts that all his reason- 
ing is based on this doctrine as a postulate. 
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with the universe remains unshaken.’’ This Spirit, which 
has existed from all eternity and from which flows all life, 
has no power to make things. That it created the world 
is a pure superstition, Shelley holds, and the creature of 
this superstition is the God of the popular religion . 5 

And at this point in the notes there is incorporated the 
main body of the essay, The Necessity of Atheism, with 
slight modifications in expression and occasionally in idea. 
One significant change occurs in the use of a single word. 
In the original essay Shelley had said in conclusion that 
“ the mind cannot believe in the existence of a God.” In 
the notes he changed this to — “ the mind cannot believe 
in the existence of a creative God.” Shelley had now 
grown to recognize the limitations of his original negation 
and believed in a living and animating Spirit pervading 
the frame of things. That is, he was not an atheist, as 
Southey had told him. 

Looking back, then, from Queen Mob to The Necessity 
of Atheism one can see that from the beginning the vital 
thought with Shelley was not Atheism but Necessity. It 
is necessary that every thought of the mind and every act 
of life be just what they are, that the mind believe only 
that which it thinks true, that rewards and punishments 
based on belief are tyranny, that no personal responsibility 
really exists, that, in short, Necessity governs all life. 

“Shelley’s account of how this superstition arose is given in The 
Revolt of Islam (1818): 

Some moon-struck sophist stood 
Watching the shade from his own soul upthrown 
Fill Heaven and darken Earth, and in such mood 
The Form he saw and worshipped was his own, 

His likeness in the world’s vast mirror shown; 

And ’twere an innocent dream, but that a faith 
Nursed by fear’s dew of poison grows thereon. 

— Canto Yin, Stanza vi. 
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In the imaginative passages of Queen Mob this law of 
Necessity is transformed into a vast and all-pervading 
Spirit, Soul of the Universe, which in its onward flow of 
being, from the lowest to the highest links in the chain of 
existence, is preparing the world for some sudden desir- 
able consummation. Though not perfectly fused with the 
argumentative elements of the poem, these passages have 
a poetical atmosphere not to be found in Godwin at all. 

In the more polemical parts of tlie poem and in the 
notes the poet, as we have seen, on the basis of Necessity, 
violently attacked Christianity, and also kings and priests 
and institutions, which he conceived to have been produced 
by Christianity. The God of the Christian religion com- 
mands us to believe certain definite things and threatens 
our disbelief with everlasting punishment. Christianity 
assumes “ that it is in our power to believe or not to be- 
lieve; whereas the mind can only believe that which it 
thinks true.” Belief being involuntary, the Christian 
religion attaches the highest possible degree of merit and 
demerit to that which is worthy of neither. Thus the 
obedience that Christianity demands, Shelley says, is “ only 
the pitiful and cowardly egotism of him who thinks he can 
do something better than reason.” A philosopher of our 
own day, the late William James, with his “ will to 
believe,” would have been incomprehensible to the 
philosopher Shelley a hundred years ago. 

Godwin said that “ man is really a passive and not an 
active being,” and devoted one long chapter in Political 
Justice to prove that the mind is merely a mechanism and 
that even in volition it is altogether passive. Shelley 
accepted without qualification the doctrine of his master. 
It seems in dealing with the principle of Necessity in 
Queen Sfab Shelley was not fully aware that he was 
handling a two-edged sword. For why should kings 
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and priests and Christians be held responsible for their 
terrible deeds when, according to the theory of Necessity, 
they were irresistibly impelled to act precisely as they 
did act? This, indeed, is the fundamental contradiction 
in the poem. If Shelley was utterly ineffectual in matters 
of practical reform, it was because he appealed to a prin- 
ciple of belief that has not the remotest connection with 
the springs of human action. 

Shelley’s acceptance of the doctrine of Necessity was a 
temperamental need and not due wholly to chance 
acquaintance with Godwin’s works at a favorable moment 
in his youth. To conceive of power in terms of personality 
was instinctively difficult for him; hence the abstractness 
and utter impersonality of the law of Necessity appealed 
to him. Then, too, he always longed intensely for a 
changeless state in a changing world, an immutable and 
eternal order of things. The conception, therefore, of a 
pervading spirit coeternal with the universe, never having 
been created, never to be destroyed, necessary in all its 
outer activities, with which “ is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning,” seemed the very fulfillment of such 
intense longings. “ The One remains, the many change 
and pass,” he said in a famous figure in A donais written 
in the mature years of his life. This doctrine also reduces 
the explanation of the universe to a single principle. To 
Shelley, who never was able to measure the complex forces 
that make up human life, the simplicity of this view 
commended itself. 

The doctrine of Necessity influenced in their youth the 
minds of two other great speculative and meditative 
English poets of the period, Wordsworth and Coleridge. 
Hazlitt quotes Wordsworth as saying to a young student of 
the Temple: u Throw away your books of chemistry and 
read Godwin on Necessity.” Yet this was but a passing 
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phase of Wordsworth’s youthful experience, for he soon 
shook off the influence and stood, as he says, in the presence 
of Nature, “ a sensitive being, a creative soul.” 

With Coleridge the theory played a much more impor- 
tant part. “ I am a complete necessitarian,” he wrote to 
Southey in 1794, and in another letter of about the same 
time he declared that he was an advocate of the automatism 
of man, believing that thought is only motion and that the 
mind is merely an automatic instrument through which 
the cosmic order finds an avenue of expression. Every- 
where in Coleridge’s early poetry man is “ predoomed,” 
to use Coleridge’s word, to be precisely what he is in what- 
ever state you conceive him. Even the hero of The Ancient 
Mariner has no will of his own, but is a passive agent to 
powers outside himself, and is destined in a necessitarian 
spirit to pass from land to land and tell his strange story 
to such as are predoomed to hear it. 

Unlike Shelley, Coleridge did not deem this doctrine 
opposed to the spirit of Christianity. Philosophical 
necessity was simply another word for religious predesti- 
nation, which again, in Coleridge’s mind, was an aspect 
of unity, all things, in a predestined way, working together 
for good in the universe. In later years Coleridge recanted 
this doctrine and asserted his belief in Free-will; but 
only, it seems, after he had woven such strong threads of 
evil habits about his life that most of his career then 
seemed a sort of fatal necessity. 

Unlike Wordsworth and Coleridge, Shelley did not 
experience any change of heart as regards Necessity. And 
here I take issue with various interpreters of Shelley. 
They say he was materialistic and necessitarian in Queen 
Mab, of course, but as soon as he had outgrown his boyish- 
ness he embraced a philosophy that supersedes and contra- 
dicts his juvenile beliefs. True, he swiftly outgrew his 
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early materialism. Indeed, he was not altogether material- 
istic even when he wrote Queen Mob, as the following 
passage alone proves : 

Throughout this varied and eternal world 
Soul is the only element: the block 
That for uncounted ages has remained 
The moveless pillar of a mountain’s weight 
Ib active, living spirit. 

But on Necessity he never changed his attitude funda- 
mentally. This principle stood to the last in the back- 
ground of his mind, exercising a shaping and controlling 
influence over his thought Naturally, in so poetic and 
subtilizing a mind as Shelley’s, so unpoetic a principle as 
Necessity underwent many refining modifications. Never 
again did he render it so crudely and obtrusively as in 
Queen Mob , but wrought it subtly and suggestively into 
the whole of his composition. Always ignoring some of 
the grim implications of the law of Necessity, the poet 
aetherialized it into a vast and indefinite spirit of ideas 
and being. 

The passage just quoted from Queen Mab is noteworthy 
as indicating how early Shelley was inclined to ascribe a 
greater reality to the immaterial than to the material 
world; wherein, it has often been pointed out, he is like 
Plato. But, governed by the law of Necessity, the animat- 
ing Spirit of this supersensuous world is devoid of will and 
personality and as such is unethical, wherein Shelley is 
essentially unlike Plato. Shelley’s world is unquestion- 
ably full of Platonic forms, but it is also unquestionably 
impregnated with Godwinian teachings. What seems true 
is that Shelley attempted to graft Platonic forms on the 
Godwinian doctrine of Necessity. Godwin was his real 
master.® 

•In an article, Platonism in Shelley, in Essays and Studies (vol. 
iv, 1913), L. Winstanley presents some striking similarities between 
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In the prose treatise, A Refutation of Deism, written in 
1814, Shelley’s first important production after Queen 
Mab, there is scarcely any modification of the point of view 
of the poem. In the essay Shelley repeats verbatim large 
portions of the notes to Queen Mob, which in turn had 
been quoted from The Necessity' of Atheism. These per- 
sistent repetitions indicate how deeply ingrained such 
thoughts were in Shelley’s mind. 

The essay is developed in the form of an argument 
between Eusebes, a Christian, and Theosophus, a Deist. 
The latter attacks Christianity as vehemently as Shelley 
in Queen Mab, and on precisely the same grounds. Espe- 
cially does he assert that belief, which is a passion, 
cannot be set up as a criterion of merit and demerit, as 
is done by Christianity. Eusebes replies, not with a 
defense of Christianity, but with a vigorous indictment 
of Deism, in order to force the Deist to accept either 
Christianity or the alternative, “ a cold and dreary 
atheism.” 

The Deist bases the argument for his belief in God on 

passages from Plato and from Shelley. However, many of the 
Shelley passages, some of which are quoted in the present essay, are 
in substance less like Plato than Godwin. It is also obvious that 
Shelley was especially enamoured by the more fantastic parts of 
Plato, as, for instance, the idea of pre-existence, a preceding Golden 
Age, alternate periods of order and disorder, etc. Miss Winstanley’s 
oft-repeated statement, in its vajjcwis forms, “ Shelley has emfbodied 
all these conceptions in his poetry,” seems a little absurd. For 
Plato, “ first among the preparatory preceptors of Christianity,” lays 
special stress on intellectual discipline, travail, and growth necessary 
to attain the Beautiful and the Good, which is foreign to Shelley. 
Much of the mist hovering about Shelley’s youthful ideas of the Good 
is dispelled, for example, by a single sentence from Plato’s Republic: 
“ Whether I am right or not God only knows; but, whether true or 
false, my opinion is that in the world of knowledge the idea of good 
appears last of all, and is seen only with an effort.” 
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the principle of design in Nature. For the sake of the 
argument the Christian takes the point of view of a pro- 
fessed atheist, and proceeds to destroy the theory of design. 

Design presupposes a designer, who may exercise either 
an arbitrary or a creative will on the Universe, which the 
atheistical view cannot allow. These negations leave only 
a law of Necessity to govern all things. At the crux of 
the argument Eusebes says : 

From the fitness of the Universe to its end you infer the necessity 
of an intelligent Creator. But if the fitness of the Universe, to 
produce certain effects, be thus conspicuous and evident, how much 
more exquisite fitness to his end must exist in the Author of this 
Universe? If we find great difficulty from its admirable arrange- 
ment, in conceiving that the Universe has existed from all eternity, 
and to resolve this difficulty suppose a Creator, how much more 
clearly must we perceive the necessity of this very Creator’s creation 
whose perfections comprehend an arrangement far more accurate and 
just. The belief of an infinity of creative and created Gods, each 
more eminently requiring an intelligent author of his being than the 
foregoing, is the direct consequence of the premise which you have 
stated. The assumption that the Universe is a design, leads to a 
conclusion that thSre are infinity of creative and created Gods, 
which is absurd. 

After reducing the idea of design to an absurdity, Eusebes 
concludes that since the Deist considers that the chief 
characteristic of Deity is intelligence, which has been 
proved to be a mode of animal being, his God is nothing 
more than “ a vast and wise animal.” 

The essay closes with a remarkable promise on the part 
of the Deist: 

, I am willing to promise that if, after mature deliberation, the 
argument which you have advanced in favor of Atheism should 
appeaT incontrovertible, I will endeavor to adopt so much of the 
Christian scheme as is consistent with my persuasion of the good- 
ness, unity and majesty of God. 

This is remarkable as standing at the close of the last of 
Shelley’s strictly controversial essays. He has, so to speak, 
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come to the end of his argument ; Deism has been weighed 
and found wanting. The arguments of Atheism seem 
incontrovertible, but the religion of Atheism is too arid, 
cold, and dreary for acceptance. Some kind of compro- 
mise must bo made between its irrefutable reasonings and 
the Christian scheme. This compromise is attempted in 
the fragmentary Essay on Christianity, conjecturally 
written in 1815. 

This essay is noteworthy as being much more sympa- 
thetic toward Christianity than anything of Shelley’s that 
precedes it. Here he attempts to show that Jesus’ concep- 
tion of God was very similar to his own : “ It is important 
to observe that the author of the Christian system had a 
conception widely differing from the gross imaginations 
of the vulgar relatively to the ruling Power of the universe. 
He everywhsre represents this Power as something myste- 
riously and illimitably pervading the frame of things.” 
And again: “ He [Christ] considered the venerable word 
[God] to express the overruling Spirit of the collective 
energy of the moral and material world.” Shelley grudg- 
ingly admits that Jesus attributed to this Power the faculty 
of Will, which is not to Shelley’s liking. Yet he charitably 
conjectures that in so speaking of this Power Jesus 
“ intentionally availed himself of a metaphor easily under- 
stood.” The implication is that Jesus must have viewed 
God in a strictly necessitarian spirit. 

On the other hand, there is expressed in this essay a 
tendency toward dualism. Even in the passages in Queen 
Mob that deal with reform, where the poet needs must 
picture a world of struggle between good and evil, there is 
a tendency to slip away from that necessitarian view of 
the universe in which everything is connected and 
cemented in all its parts and nothing capable of happening 
otherwise than it has happened. Likewise in this essay 
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he conceives that, “ according to Jesus Christ and accord- 
ing to the indisputable facts in the case, some evil spirit 
has dominion in this imperfect world. But there will 
come a time when the human mind shall be visited exclu- 
sively by the influences of the Benignant Power.” Jesus, 
Shelley conceives, was one who was constantly visited by 
this Power, and who by purity and goodness, by love and 
compassion, and by teaching and persuading, opposed the 
tyrants of this world and thereby forfeited his life. How- 
ever, this tendency to dualism Shelley subordinates to the 
conception of that necessitarian power which is “the 
uniform and unchanging motive of the salutary operations 
of the material world.” 

Though in Queen Mob Shelley considered Jesus the 
author of much evil in the world, he yet there pays tribute 
to the purity of his life. But now he attests the truth 
and beauty of his teachings, not only as regards God but 
also as regards human life, and attempts to harmonize 
those teachings with his own views. “ That those,” he 
says, “ who are pure in heart shall see God, and that 
virtue is its own reward [a Shelleyan doctrine] jmay be 
considered equivalent assertions.” And the precepts: “ Be 
ye perfect,” and “ refrain from revenge and retribution,” 
are harmonized with Shelley’s views of man’s ultimate 
perfectibility. “We discover,” Shelley also asserts, “ that 
he [Christ] is the enemy of oppression and falsehood; 
that he is the advocate of equal justice; that he is neither 
disposed to sanction bloodshed nor deceit, under whatso- 
ever pretences their practices may be vindicated. We 
discover that he was a man of meek and majestic demeanor, 
calm in danger ; of natural and simple thought and habits ; 
beloved to adoration by his adherents; unmoved, solemn 
and severe.” 
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But in this essay, as well as elsewhere, historic Chris- 
tianity fares ill at the hands of Shelley, for he considers 
it to have perverted the teachings of Jesus to superstition 
and tyranny. Rightly understood, these teachings, Shelley 
thinks, are a high expression of the eternal laws of Nature 
and Necessity: 

The universal Being can only be described and defined by negatives 
which deny his subjection to the laws of all inferior existences. 
Where indeflniteness ends, idolatry and anthropomorphism begin. 
. . . The doctrine of what some fanatics have termed “a peculiar 
providence ” — that is, of some power beyond and superior to that 
which ordinarily guides the operations of the Universe, interfering 
to punish the vicious and reward the virtuous — is explicitly denied by 
Jesus Christ, 

— a rather astonishing necessitarian interpretation of the 
moral teachings of Christ. 

The poem Alastor , written also in 1815, strikes a 
similar note. This poem deals with destiny, but with no 
special providences. A passage from the Essay on Chris- 
tianity may serve as a key : “ Human life, with all its 
unreal ills and transitory hopes, is as a dream, which 
departs before the dawn, leaving no trace of its evanescent 
hues. All that it contains of pure or of divine visits the 
passive mind in some serenest mood.” The two dominant 
characteristics of the hero are that he is a lone dreamer 
and that he has the strictly receptive or passive mind, 
exercising no choice as to his destiny. He is one who has 
been deeply impressed by the beauty and magnificence of 
tho external world, has drunk “ deep of the fountain of 
knowledge and is still insatiate,” and has seen “ the 
thrilling birth of time.” Says Shelley in the preface: “ So 
long as it is possible for his desires to point towards objects 
thus infinite and unmeasured, he is joyous, and tranquil, 
and self-possessed.” But fate by means of a dream presents 
to his mind the vision of perfect love in the form of a 
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beautiful maiden. This vision, though unbidden, is the 
deciding factor in his life. Having spumed the choicest 
though imperfect gift which human love offers, he is now 
and henceforth destined, either with or against his will, to 
seek for a prototype of his conception of perfection, the 
infinite in the finite, the eternal in the concrete. In 
pursuit of this unattainable ideal he roams over the face 
of the earth. His wanderings through strange lands 
remind one of the Ancient Mariner’s journeyings over 
strange seas. Both are phantom characters, although the 
Mariner is much more intensely realized. Both are im- 
pelled by powers over which they have no control. But 
the hero of Shelley’s poem, having no belief in special 
providence or in rewards and punishments, is utterly 
devoid of moral characteristics. Driven by the force of 
his own dreams of unattainable perfection, he wanders 
from place to place. “ Blasted by his disappointment, he 
descends to an untimely grave” (preface). 

In the lofty introductory passages of the poem Shelley 
addresses the “ Mother of this unfathomable world,” which 
is no other than the “ Spirit of Nature! all-sufficing 
Power, Necessity,” of Queen Mob. But here that spirit 
of Nature, or Soul of the Universe, is more subtly and 
pervasively rendered. In the favorite figure of the lyre, 
wholly passive, the poet submits himself to the inspirations 
and workings of that inscrutable and necessitarian power: 

Serenely now 

And moveless, as a long forgotten lyre 
, Suspended in the solitary dome 

Of some mysterious and deserted fane, 

I wait thy breath, Great Parent. 

This principle of Necessity, or Soul of the Universe, 
is rendered in terms of Beauty in the Hymn to Intellectual 
Beauty, written in 1816 . Though Shelley’s conception of 
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Beauty in its purely intellectual aspect is certainly influ- 
enced by Plato’s Beauty as Idea, yet Shelley conceives of 
Beauty as a Spirit that can hardly be distinguished from 
the Spirit of Nature of Queen Mob and Alastor and that 
works inscrutably on his passive mind: 

Thus let thy power, which like the truth 
Of nature on my passive youth 
Descended, to my onward life supply 
Its calm — to one who worships thee. 

The Spirit of Beauty is so supernal and ineffable that no 
man can see it and live; only its shadow visits this world 
and also each human heart and countenance, consecrating 
all it shines upon. And when in a memorable moment in 
the poet’s life the shadow of that Spirit fell upon him he 
shrieked and clasped his hands in ecstasy, denounced again 
the poisonous names Christianity had taught him in his 
youth, and dedicated himself to that Vast Form of Awful 
Loveliness, which will in time, he thinks, free this world 
from its dark slavery. 

Some critics have found similarities between this poem 
and Wordsworth’s Intimations of Immortality. But 
Wordsworth really worshipped at a different shrine. He 
raised his song of thanks and praise for those first-born 
affections in us, for the fact that the child is father of the 
man, for “ the primal sympathy, which having been, must 
ever be,” — in brief, for the human heart by which we live, 
its tenderness, its joys and fears. He emphasized the 
individual worth of the soul on the basis of certain central 
and indestructible qualities which reside in it, and which 
are the real roots of man’s spiritual freedom. In Shelley’s 
Hyrrm > on the other hand, personality has but a phan- 
tasmal existence . 7 

T Compare the following from A Refutation of Deism: “Mind 
cannot create, it can only perceive. Mind is the recipient of impres- 
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Likewise in the poem Mont Blanc, also written in 1816, 
Shelley muses on his “ own separate phantasy,” his pass- 
ive mind, as he calls it, through which flows “ the ever- 
lasting universe of things,” and with what different results 
from those obtained by Wordsworth ! In Mont Blanc we 
are told that all things that move and breathe with toil and 
sound live and die, and pass away, and that the adverting 
mind is taught that 

Power dwells apart ^n its tranquillity 
Remote, serene, and inaccessible, 

governing, however, in its secret strength by a law of 
Necessity, thought, and life, and being. Thus Nec^essity 
is here rendered in terms of Power. 

It has already been noted that in Queen Mab and in the 
Essay on Christianity there was a modification of this view 
toward dualism. Since both the poem and the essay deal 
with reform and reformers, it is natural that such a ten- 
dency should appear. Likewise in The Revolt of Islam, 
written in 1817, which is even more than Queen Mob a 
reform poem, though not so crude a one, the dualistic view 
is quite naturally emphasized: 

Know then that from the depth of ages old 
Two Powers o’er mortal things dominion hold, 

Ruling the world with a divided lot, — 

Immortal, all-pervading, manifold, 

Twin Genii, equal Gods — when life and thought 
Sprang forth, then burst the womb of inessential Nought. 

— Canto I, Stanza xxv. 

These powers are the Spirit of Evil and the Spirit of 

siona made on the organs of sense, and without the action of external 
objects we should not only be deprived of the existence of mind, but 
totally incapable of the knowledge of anything. It is evident there- 
fore that mind deserves to be considered as the effect, rather than 
the cause of motion.” 
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Good. The former is represented by the priests and the 
tyrants in the poem ; the latter by the characters Laon and 
Cythna. But these two characters are merely passive, obe- 
dient only to the Spirit of Good. They love and suffer 
and forgive and endure, and seal their lives in martyrdom 
for the cause of good. The struggle is really not so much 
a struggle between Laon and the tyrants as between the 
Spirits of Good and of Evil, of which their human repre- 
sentatives are the mere instruments. Yet Jhis dualism is 
only apparent, not real ; for there is a power behind Good 
and Evil that is far greater than they. As Cythna says in 
a notable passage: 

One comes behind 

Who aye the future to the past will bind — 

Necessity, whose sightless strength forever 
Evil with evil, good with good, must wind 
In bands of union which no power may sever: 

They must bring forth their kind, and be divided never! 

— Canto IX, Stanza xxvn. 

If there is any single conception that may be spoken of 
as truly fundamental or central in Shelley’s religion, it is 
here expressed. The fine phrase “ sightless strength ” is 
especially to be noted. 

In the preface Shelley says that the poem is a succession 
of pictures illustrating “ the awakening of an immense 
nation from their slavery and degradation to a true sense 
of moral dignity and freedom ; the bloodless dethronement 
of their oppressors, and the unveiling of the religious 
frauds by which they have been deluded into submission.” 
However, the attack on religious frauds is by no means as 
intense as in Queen Mob, and it is the last one on any 
extensive scale in Shelley’s writings. He had still five 
years to live and his greatest works to produce, but he had 
already arrived at a settled conviction as to the moral 
greatness of the Founder of Christianity, even though he 
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occasionally and to the last had his fling at Christian fol- 
lowers. In The Triumph of Life written just at the close 
of his career he speaks of 

Gregory and John, and men divine, 

Who rose like shadows between man and God; 

Till that eclipse, still hanging over heaven, 

Was worshipped by the world o’er which they strode, 

For the true sun it quenched.* 

He had also arrived at the conviction that it was futile 
to oppose Christianity by means of the doctrine of Neces- 
sity, and did not urge it further. 

Nevertheless, the idea of Necessity continued to domi- 
nate all of Shelley’s later meditative poetry. The same 
dualism with the same overarching Necessity noted in The 
Revolt of Islam controls the action and the thought in 
Prometheus Unbound, begun in 1818 and completed in] 
1819. Interpreted from one angle, Prometheus personi- 
fies the Mind of Man, or Reason, and represents the Spirit 
of Good. From another angle he represents Revolutionary 
Liberty, which is also the Spirit of Good. Jupiter, the 
anthropomorphic God, created by Prometheus through er- 
ror, personifies authority and institutions, and represents 
the Evil Spirit. Though Prometheus and Jupiter are the 
chief antagonists and the reader is led to expect a conflict 
between them, no such conflict is presented in the poem. 
Nor is Jupiter directly dethroned by Prometheus;. the 
latter only loves and suffers and endures, and thereby puri- 
fies his own nature. He is the supreme example of the 
passive mind, awaiting calmly his hour, not for action but 
for his release. Demigorgon, who is Eternity, and Fate, 
Time, Occasion, Chance, and Change, vast, vague, and 

* See also Prometheus Unbound , Act I, lines 546-563, and a note to 
the last Chorus in HeUas, in the passage beginning with, — “The 
sublime human character of Jesus Christ — ” etc. 
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imageless expressions for Necessity, bring about Jupiter’s 
downfall and the redemption of Prometheus, which com- 
pletes the action of the poem . 9 

But it may be urged that in the poem the principle of 
Love at least is an active agency, independent of the law 
of Necessity, which rescues life from that fatalism toward 
which all of Shelley’s writings tend . 10 In one line in a 
famous passage the independence of Love is asserted : 

For what would it avail to bid thee gaze 
On the revolving world? What to bid speak 
Fate, Time, Occasion, Chance, and Change? To these 
All things are subject but eternal Love. 

However, in the notes to Queen Mob where love is repre- 
sented as most lawless, indisciplinable, “ compatible nei- 
ther with obedience, jealousy, nor fear,” it is declared in 
the same breath to be an involuntary affection, a inevitably 
consequent on the perception of loveliness,” the lover being 
a slave to its mandates. And though in the preface to The 
Revolt of Islam Shelley states that “ love is celebrated 

• Prometheus Unbound is primarily lyrical, and as a lyric falls 
into two distinct parts, with two emotional centers. The division 
occurs between Scenes i and ii of Act III. The first part represents 
the Mind of Man (Prometheus) as bound and enslaved; the second 
as absolutely free. There are no intermediary emotional stages. In 
the second part the poet achieves an extraordinarily intense and 
sustained lyricism. 

"That Shelley was aware of this tendency is shown in a note from 
the essay On the Punishment of Death , where he makes an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to distinguish between Necessity and Fatalism: 
“The savage and the illiterate are but faintly aware of the dis- 
tinction between the future and the past; they make actions belong- 
ing to periods so distinct, the subjects of similar feelings; they live 
only in the present, or in the past, as it is present. It is in this 
that the philosopher excels one of the many; it is this which dis- 
tinguishes the doctrine of philosophical necessity from fatalism.” 
But this makes no real or fundamental distinction. It simply makes 
Necesisty a dignified Fatalism. 
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everywhere as the sole law that should govern the moral 
world,” it seems that in the poem itself he makes it a 
servant of Equality: 

Eldest of things, divine Equality! 

Wisdom and love are but the slaves of thee! 

And Equality is but another name for that inscrutable, 
illimitable and destiny-shaping Power, the mother of all 
things: 

O Spirit vast and deep as Night and Heaven! 

Mother and soul of all to which is given 
The light of life, the loveliness of being . . . 

... Now millions start 

To feel thy lightnings through them burning; 

Nature, or God, or Love, or Pleasure, 

Or Sympathy, the sad tears turning 
To mutual smiles, a drainless treasure, 

Descends amidst us. 

—Canto V, Stanza u. 

Thus Love is a word almost interchangeable with Wis- 
dom, or Nature, or God, and though it has a human side, 
it is chiefly a cosmic force as impersonal and impalpable 
as Time, or Nature, or any other of Shelley’s abstractions, 
which exist and work in a necessitarian spirit almost 
exclusively “ beyond and above consciousness.” 

Likewise Asia, who represents Love in Prometheus Un- 
hound, is the instrument of a similar impersonal and 
cosmic power that, in its destined moment, illumines 

Earth and heaven 

And the deep ocean and the sunless caves 
And all that dwell within them. 

Naturally Asia, as a character, is as actionless as either 
Prometheus or Jupiter. She passively awaits the hour of 
her reunion with Prometheus. 

The philosophy of Prometheus Unbound is thus essen- 
tially the same as that of The Revolt of Islam, except that 
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the application of the principle of reform is much more 
general and correspondingly more indefinite. The indefi- 
nite and somewhat vague characters are the instruments 
respectively of Good and of Evil, while Necessity’s “ sight- 
less strength” is the determining factor in the conflict 
between them. 

The shaping hand of Necessity is clearly discernible in 
the last portion of Adonais, written in 1821. Here Neces- 
sity is transformed into a Light, a Beauty, a Benediction, 
a sustaining Love ; it is Nature ; it is the One that remains ; 
it is Eternity ; it is the “ one Spirit’s plastic stress ” that 

Sweeps through the dull dense world, compelling there 
All new successions to the forms they wear. 

This compelling and self-executing Power, however imper- 
sonal and however vaguely described, makes our present 
finite life seem, by contrast, a mere dream, a phantasma- 
goria. To die and to be immortal is to be made one with 
this inscrutable, impalpable, and impersonal Force. 

In Hellas , written in 1821, Necessity, described in the 
poem as “ the world’s eyeless charioteer, Destiny,” is ren- 
dered chiefly in terms of Mind, or Thought, which is typi- 
fied by the ideal Greece, or Hellas. Says Ahasuerus, the 
Jew, to Mahmud, the Sultan: 

Talk no more 

Of thee and me, the future and the past; 

But look on that which cannot change — the One, 

The unborn and the undying. . . . This Whole 
Of suns, and world, and men, and beasts, and flowers, 

With all the silent or tempestuous workings 
By which they have been, are, or cease to be, 

Is but a vision. 

The individual is nothing, the One is all. Men are mere 
visions, “ idle shadows of thought’s eternal flight.” Not 
the concrete thoughts of individuals, but Thought in the 
abstract is the reality. It has nought to do “ with time, 
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or place, or circumstance,” but like an eyeless Destiny it 
controls all finite things. 

Even Mahmud recognizes that nothing can happen until 
its destined hour. When Hassan speaks to him of the 
time Ahasuerus is to appear to Mahmud, the latter declares 
that the Jew will come 

When the omnipotent hour to which are yoked 
He, I, and all things shall compel — enough. 

And the spirit of this is caught up and given universal 
application in the great Chorus that immediately follows, 
beginning with — 

Worlds on worlds are rolling ever 
From creation to decay — 

The fragment The Triumph of Life, the last of Shel- 
ley’s compositions, is interesting as showing that to the 
very end he tended more and more toward pure abstrac- 
tions. The poem is based upon a dream that visited the 
poet’s passive mind — “ a vision on my brain was rolled.” 
In his dream he perceived a chariot in which sat a Shape, 
while around the chariot and following it were many 
human shapes. This pageantry represents Life. The 
charioteer was a Janus-visaged Shadow, and “ all the four 
faces of that charioteer had their eyes banded.” This 
Shadow, then, is “ the eyeless charioteer, Destiny,” the 
sightless Necessity of the other poems. The purport of 
the poem is to render Necessity in terms of Life, — an 
appropriate fragmentary conclusion to the brief life and 
the works of Shelley. 

It should also be remembered that throughout his career 
Shelley believed in the perfectibility of man, based on the 
more fundamental belief in the essential unreality of evil. 
Godwin had said that “ under the system of Necessity 
the idea of guilt, crime, desert, and accountableness have 
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no place.” Likewise in The Revolt of Islam Shelley 
speaks of the mere “ temporary triumph of oppression ” 
and “ the transitory nature of ignorance and error.” And 
Mrs. Shelley, writing of her husband’s philosophy, says: 
u The prominent feature of Shelley’s theory of the destiny 
of the human species was that evil is not inherent in the 
system of creation, but an accident that might be expelled.” 

Thus it requires but a small amount of self-exertion to 
get rid of an accident or a mere error and to attain to 
perfectibility. There is no purifying, developing, and 
enriching of the personality in the process. In fact, it 
can hardly be spoken of as a process, but rather as a mere 
instantaneous change. So that when in The Revolt of 
Islam Cythna asserts to the sailors that they might “ arise 
and will ” to change the world, she means that somehow 
there has been a slight aberration on the part of mankind 
from the law of Necessity and Nature and that the error 
might be instantaneously corrected. 

“ The vulgar,” said Godwin, “ will universally be found 
to be advocates of free-will. . . . This having been the 
conception of the masses of mankind in all ages, and the 
idea of contingency and accident having perpetually ob- 
truded themselves, the established language of morality 
has been universally tinctured with this error.” Shelley 
took pains not to be classed among the vulgar by his master. 
Yet the fact is that his language, as well as the language 
of Godwin himself, and indeed the language of any human 
being, so far as he is human, is tinctured with this so-called 
error. “ It is a received opinion in metaphysics,” says 
Bagehot, “ that the idea of personality is identical with the 
idea of will.” And for any one who has much to say to 
his fellow-men, it is manifestly impossible to prevent the 
idea of will from coloring his language. A number of 
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examples can be found in Shelley’s writings. 11 No doubt 
as the poet approached maturity he began to recognize the 
actual feelings of actual persons around him and to per- 
ceive that their actions seemed in nowise to have been 
determined by a chain of causes generated in the eternity 
of time before their birth. 

For all that, however, the poet was remarkably true to 
the spirit of his master’s teaching on the law of Necessity. 
In the fragmentary essay On Life, assigned by Rossetti 
to 1815, but conjecturally assigned by Dowden to 1819, 
Shelley says : “ The words I, You, They, are not signs of 
any actual difference subsisting between the assemblage 
of thoughts thus indicated, but are merely marks employed 
to note the different modifications of the one mind.” These 
words, he also says, “ are grammatical devices invented 
simply for arrangement, and totally devoid of the intense 

11 Three of the most striking examples are as follows : 

From Julian and Maddalo (1818): 

We are assured 

Much may be conquered, much may be endured 
Of what degrades and crushes us. We know 
That we have power over ourselves to do 
And suffer — what, we know not till we try, 

But something nobler than to live and die. 

From A Philosophical Review of Reform (1818): “JVe derive 
tranquillity and courage and grandeur of soul from contemplating 
an object which is because we will it, and may be, because we hope 
and desire it, and must be if succeeding generations of the enlight- 
ened sincerely and earnestly desire it.” 

From Prometheus Unbound (1818). Prometheus to Jupiter: 

O’er all things but thyself I gave thee power, 

And my own will. 

These passages seem numerous around the year 1818. It may be 
that at this time Shelley was groping his way toward a real sense 
of will and personality. But the philosophy of his youth was too 
strong for him to succeed. 
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and exclusive sense usually attached to them.” Totally 
devoid of individuality and will 1 

Thus from the doctrine of Necessity as held by Shelley 
there arise two significant negations — the negation of will 
or personality and the negation of evil. The holding of 
these views interfered seriously with the poet’s construct- 
ive thinking. The tenuity complained of by many readers 
of Shelley’s poetry, “ the incurable want, in general, of a 
sound subject matter,” as Matthew Arnold phrased it, is 
not due primarily to the fact that Shelley considered the 
supersensuous world more real than the sensuous world, 
as so many Shelley advocates declare, but rather to the 
fact of his denial of the reality of evil and of will and 
personality. 

His attitude toward evil tends to turn some of his seri- 
ous work into mockery. A poet who goes forth to do battle 
with evil must at least consider the foe a reality, a force 
to be grappled with, an adversary worthy his best steel. 
But in Shelley’s dualistic poems we are often reminded 
that the Good is opposed by a mere phantom, and that 
we have been invited to witness a combat with shadows. 

The other negation is more vital ; it robs Shelley’s poetry 
greatly of the power of personality and of moral profund- 
ity ; it precludes any serious volitional appeal. 

I could lie down like a tired child, 

And weep away the life of care — 

Oh lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud! 

I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed! 

is the prevailing tone of his finest lyrics. It is not merely 
th£t the poet feels no sense of deep personal unworthinees 
or of profound sinfulness within him, but chiefly that his 
own separate phantasy seems to have such a slight hold on 
things. The wild lyricism and the extraordinary poig- 
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nancy of his verse have their source in the poet’s sense of 
his own helpless, fleeting, shadow-like being, and in his 
sense that the will of man is impotent and has nowhere 
to turn for strength, for assurance, and for a satisfying 
and an abiding peace. 

From these negations the poet had only two ways of 
escape. The first was to a dream world of clouds and 
sunsets, to 

The loftiest star of unascended heaven. 

Pinnacled dim in the intense inane, 

or to a sinless Eden, 

Around mountains and islands inviolably 
Prankt on the sapphire sea, — 

Hence that “ thin idealism ” so characteristic of Shelley’s 
poetry. But if we recognize the limitations put upon him 
by his own negations, we may assert that he made the 
utmost of his ideal world, investing it with an inscrutable 
Power, imageless and unspeakable, yet necessary and self- 
executing and compelling in all its aspects, a Power that 
forever dwells apart, toward which the poet’s being for- 
ever pants and aspires. In this view man is conceived but 
as a waterspout in the eternal storms of Being. 

The other way of escape was toward the simple, passive, 
non-resistant life, so like certain aspects of Christianity. 
“ I agree,” says Shelley, “ with the Quakers so far as they 
disclaim violence, and trust their course wholly and solely 
to its own truth.” So he sang of those passive qualities 
which have an abiding interest and an unfailing esthetic 
charm — love which is truth, gentleness which is brave, 
endurance which wins by silent resistance, fortitude which 
does not anger at provocation, forgiveness which takes no 
account of revenge, yearnings for the infinite which cannot 
10 
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be satisfied, and most of all, sorrow and melancholy which 
luxuriate in their own helplessness. 

“ I shall say what I think,” says Browning. “ Had 
Shelley lived he would finally have ranged himself with 
the Christians.” But what Shelley might have become is 
not so important as what he actually was. Whether he, 
or any other man, was a Christian depends almost wholly 
on our definition of Christianity. Perhaps no one would 
be so bold as to declare what the teachings of Jesus were 
in their entirety. At least it is not a fit subject upon 
which to dogmatize. On the other hand, an original poet 
asserts with assurance only what he sees and feels to be 
true in his own inner experience. Such experience being 
inevitably circumscribed in a finite creature, it seems that 
a poet can at best express only a limited number of great 
convictions, which may or may not be fundamentally simi- 
lar to the essential teachings of Jesus. It is in this sense 
only that Browning himself may be considered a Chris- 
tian ; for there are important aspects of Christianity which 
he barely touched, because they were not vital to his exper- 
ience. How Shelley undoubtedly expressed some convic- 
tions that are fundamentally similar to the teachings of 
Jesus, but because they are not so numerous nor so broad- 
based nor so heartily sympathetic with Christianity as those 
of Browning, men have usually accorded to Browning the 
name of Christian, but have persistently withheld it from 
Shelley. This is undoubtedly a fair distinction, when it 
is understood as indicating a difference in degree and not 
in kind. This distinction is further strengthened when it 
is remembered that Shelley constantly refused to distin- 
guish the good from the evil in historic Christianity and 
as a consequence failed to credit the good in it. 

Nevertheless, in his later years Shelley not only more 
than once spoke and wrote of the sublime personality of 
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Jesus, but *in Hellas (1821) he wr^te some lines concern- 
ing God which might even have been acceptable to ortho- 
dox Christians of Shelley’s day: 

In the great morning of the world 
The spirit of God with might unfurled 
The flag of Freedom over Chaoe. 

And in a passage (quoted approvingly by Browning) in 
The Boat of the Serchio (1821) Shelley seems to have 
identified his own view of Necessity with strict religious 
predestination : 

All rose to do the task He set to each. 

Who shaped us to his ends and not our own. 

S. F. Gingerich. 
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The following paper will give a preliminary statement 
of a new conjecture as to the origin of the Ancren Riwle. 1 
It is proposed to identify the three maidens for whom the 
treatise was composed with the “ tribus puellis, Emmae, 
videlicet, et Gunildae et Cristinae,” to whom, according 
to the charter printed by Dugdale, 2 the hermitage of Kil- 
burn, with its appurtenances, was granted by the Abbot 
and convent of Westminster sometime between the years 
1127 and 1135. 3 The hermitage was endowed perma- 

1 All the manuscripts and versions of the work are carefully de- 
scribed in the articles by Mr. G. C. Macaulay in the Modem Lan- 
guage Review , Vol. ix, passim. It is Mr. Macaulay’s opinion that 
the French version is the original, and that the Latin version is a 
late translation. The nomenclature which he uses for the various 
manuscripts will be reproduced here. The earliest manuscript, B 
(of about 1230, twenty years earlier than N, G, T, and C), is the 
most correct, but also the most interpolated. He prints collations 
pf all the thirteenth-century copies, and the complete text of the 
nineteen passages added in B, some of which are reproduced in later 
manuscripts. N is the only copy in print (ed. Morton, Oamden 
Society, 1852). I possess a rotograph of parts of the unique French 
text — an esrly fourteenth -century manuscript. — G gives extracts only. 

* Monaeticon Anglicanum, London, 1021, m, pp. 422 Iff. By the 
kindness of my friend Miss Deanes ly of Newnham College, I possess 
a copy of the Mime charter from the Westminster Liber Niger Qua- 
temus, f. 125— a collection of documents made at the abbey 1466-85, 
from one of 1408-11 (see The M88. of Westminster Abbey , by J. A. 
Robinson and M. R. James, Cambridge, 1909). 

• The grant is made “ in the time of Henry I ” by Abbot Herebert 
and Prior Osbert de Clare, with the consent of Gilbert the Universal, 
Bishop of London. The latter was bishop between 1127 and 1134, 
as is generally supposed, though Wright notes that some authorities 
put Gilbert’s death at 1138 or 1139 ( Biographia Literaria , Anglo- 
Norman period, London, 1846, p. 103). It is generally accepted as 
having taken place on the way to Rome, August 10, 1134, as is re- 
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nently with money, land and beneficia, in return for which 
the inmates were to be the beadsmen of the abbey and of 
its confederate, the Abbey of Fecamp. The house at Kil- 
burn was to be under the protection of St. Peter’s, but it 
was to have complete independence in regard to its in- 
ternal affairs. The establishment thus made had a 
continuous existence till the Reformation, under the title, 
which it seems to have acquired very early, of “ Kilbum 
Priory.” 4 

corded in the necrology of Auxerre, where he had been head of the 
schools before coming to London ( see Hisioire littdraire de la France, 
xi, p. 236). The confusion perhaps arose 'because after hie death 
there was a vacancy in his see till 1141. The dates formerly given 
for Herebert’s abbacy were 1121-40, but Dr. Robinson has lately 
shown that his successor, Gervase (natural son of King Stephen, who 
was crowned December 26, 1136) was “already abbot in 1138, if not 
sooner” ( History of Westminster Abbey by John Flete , Notes and 
Documents relating to Westminster Abbey , No. 2, Cambridge, 1909, 
p. 142). The letters of Osbert of Clare show that he was exiled be- 
fore 1123, and was “ proscriptus ” in 1133. He may have been back 
during 1127-28, and was back as Prior in 1134. Dr. Robinson puts 
the foundation of Kilbum in 1134, but it seems difficult to be certain 
on this point, considering that Gilbert the Universal, if he died 
abroad August, 1134 (as Dr. Robinson believes) must have left Eng- 
land early in the year, and he granted a second charter in connection 
with Kilburn — “Cum inter nos et abbatem Westmonasteriensem et 
conventum quaestio verteretur super subjectione et jurisdictione 
Cellae de Kilebourne ” (No. m in Dugdale). See Dr. Robinson’s 
article on Osbert {Church Quarterly Review , July, 1909, pp. 437-54), 
and the latest volume in the Notes ( The Monks of Westminster, by 
the Archdeacon, E. H. Pearce, Cambridge, 1916, p. 42). Some of 
Osbert’s letters, in abridged texts, have been printed by R. An- 
struther, Caxton Society, 1846. Among those unedited may be some 
of great interest for the present hypothesis, for Miss M. Bateson 
notes that Osbert was a correspondent of the Kilbum nuns ( Mediae- 
val England, London, 1904, p. 91 — the reference which first brought 
Kilbum to my notice). 

4 The most complete account of its history will be found in J. J. 
Park’s History of Hampstead , London, 1814. An article in the 
Transactions of the Hampstead Antiquarian and Historical Society, 
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The records of Kilbum Priory show that striking like- 
nesses existed between that house and the establishment of 
anchoresses for whom the Ancren Biwle was written.* 
These, with some evidence confirming the connection of 
the treatise with Kilbum, will be enumerated point by 
point. 

(I) The Ancren Riwle was written for women who, 
like the recipients of the hermitage of Kilbum, were three 
in number. They were of noble birth, and young, and 
their entrance into religion had occasioned a stir in the 
world. 6 The youth of the Kilbum ladies seems implied 

1904-5, pp. 90-101, contributes nothing. The site of the Priory has 
now been absorbed in London, but a hundred years ago it was still 
to be distinguished, and two hundred years ago there were still frag- 
ments to be seen of the building. Some trifling relics have been ex- 
cavated on the site, of which the most interesting is a brass showing 
the head of a prioress. The wimple is said to be unique {Proceeding* 
of the Society of Antiquaries of London , 1S85-7, 2nd Series, vol. n, 
p. 23). Until a late date the locality seems to have been distinctly 
rustic; it was five miles from London ( London and Middlesem Arohce- 
ological Society , 1883, pp. 273-7). Its literary associations have been 
famous: Goldsmith perhaps wrote some works here, and Keats first 
recited to a friend the Ode to a "Nightingale in the “Kilburn 
meadows.” 

•The anchoresses are addressed as young often (Morton, p. 56, 
etc.); as three in a passage never lacking (Morton, p. 116, see 
Macaulay, p. 157, Fr. f. 22v) ; and they are spoken of as of noble 
birth in another passage always present (Morton, p. 356, Macaulay, 
p. 328, Fr. f. 57v). The extended description of their circumstances 
given by N (Morton, p. 192), which repeats these details, falls in a 
gap in the French text, and is not entirely reproduced in any other 
copy (Macaulay, p. 159). B, as we shall see, had good reason for 
omitting it, and has only by inadvertence preserved the personal 
references noted above; T gives the information as to the stir caused 
by the maidens’ retirement, as it is given in N, and adds the details 
as to their high birth and youth in other language that seems chosen 
for the sake of alliteration (this copy has, in general, Northern 
peculiarities). The general statement as to the material ease of the 
sisters’ circumstances, with which N begins this passage, is repeated 
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in the use of the word “ puellae,” which is applied to them 
in the charter of foundation, and their noble birth is put 
beyond all doubt by a statement of John Flete, the fif- 
teenth century prior of Westminster (who, as such, would 
lie, as we shall see, infra , p. 495, in constant connection 
with the house in his time, and thus in a position to know 
its traditions) ; he says that the “ virgines ” whom Abbot 
Herebert established at Kilburn were “domicellae ca- 
mera©” of “good Queen Maud,” the wife of Henry I, 
daughter of St. Margaret of Scotland, and niece of King 
Edward the Confessor. 6 

by C. The fact that so much of the information given by N in this 
important paragraph is confirmed from one source or another, seems 
to show that N is here giving the original text, and to guarantee the 
accuracy of one further piece of information here given, for which N 
is our only authority (see infra, p. 482). 

• Op. cit., p. 87. Dr. Robinson is inclined to doubt Flete’s informa- 
tion, principally because of the lack of provision for prayers for 
Queen Matilda in the f oundation ( C. Q . R., p. 353 ) . Her anniversary 
was however kept at Westminster (see the Customary of the abbey 
— compiled about 1266 — printed by the Henry Bradshaw Society 
in company with the related Customary of St. Augustine’s, Canter- 
bury, 1904, p. xxvii ) ; and the nuns of the Anoren RUole, as we shall 
see, kept the anniversaries of their patrons. It should be noted that 
Matilda died in 1118, and Kilburn, according to Dr. Robinson’s 
dating, was not founded for sixteen years. Some of her " domi- 
cellae,” however, might at that time still be “ puellae,” since they 
might have served her as children, according to the custom of send- 
ing children to be reared at court. She lived, as it were, across the 
way from the abbey for many years at the end of her life (William 
of Malmesbury, Qesta Regum, Rolls Series, 1889, n, p. 494), and 
the maidens may have come to the attention of Abbot Herebert when 
at the palace. Widfrnore has already seen reason to believe that he 
was in close connection with the court {History of the Church of St. 
Peter , Westminster, London, 1751, p. 22). Dr. Robinson notes that 
Osbert of Clare (whom he considers to have been the moving spirit 
in the foundation of Kilburn) was “in 1121 of sufficient importance 
for the king to interfere with his plans” (C. Q. R., p. 339). The 
Anoren Ritcle does not necessarily imply extreme youth for the 
anchoresses. N uses the terms “ in the blossom of your youth,” and 
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(II) The three women are in both cases inclusae. The 
references to this fact in the Ancren Riwle are continuous, 
from the first pages on. The fact that the Kilbum sisters 
are also enclosed appears from the use in the foundation 
charter of the phrase, 11 quae infra clausae fuerint,” as 
applied to the sisters’ residence in the hermitage of Kil- 
burn, and a plea is quoted from 1207 by Park (p. 188), 
in which reference is made to the Prioress of Kilbum, 
“ quae inclusa est.” 7 The Riwle makes it clear that the 

T the words “ young of years.” A medieval commentary describes 
the age of Christ at the Resurrection as “ aetas juvenalis ” ( C. 
Horstmann, Yorkshire Writers , London, 1896, n, p. xix, n.). Per- 
sons younger than twenty were not generally admitted to monastic 
vows (for Cluny, see Migne, Patrologiae Cursus Latinos, clxxxix, 
c. 1036). 

T It may be that the term “ inclusa ” was sometimes applied to any 
nuns who were hound by vow not to leave their house, whether they 
were confined in solitude — more or less complete — such as is the case 
in the anchorage of the Riwle or not. It is hard to tell the meaning 
of the term as applied to the first nuns of Sopwell Priory, for 
example (a cell of St. Alban’s — see De Oestis Abbatum , Rolls Series, 
1867, I, pp. 80-2 )< About 1140 two women who had lived in a wood 
were given a more regular establishment by the Abbot of St. Alban’s, 
who “ added others, and gave them the Rule of St. Benedict,” as 
Sopwell Priory. The number “ inclusarum ” was not to exceed thir- 
teen, and “easdem siib clave et sera, ac sigillo Abbatis, qui pro 
tempore erit, decrevit ibidem includendas.” This ceremony suggests 
the life of anchorites who, according to the Rule of Anchorites by 
Grimlaic (Migne, om, cc. 573 ff.) — a work certainly influential for 
the Riwle — were to be formally sealed in their cells. However, no 
further information is forthcoming from any quarter which would 
6how the Sopwell nuns to have been dedicated to solitude. In 1338 
they were not solitaries (De Oestis , n, pp. 511 f.). The writer in the 
Victoria County History ( Hertfordshire , rv, pp. 422 f.) believes the 
nunnery to have been founded in recompense for removing the women 
from the monastery (St. Alban’s had been a double house), and he 
also notes a confusion in the records between Sopwell and Markyate. 
The latter Priory was dedicated in 1145 as a cell of St. Paul’s, but it 
had been in close connection with St. Alban’s. It was founded by “ St. 
Christina of Markyate,” perhaps the most famous anchoress of her 
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nuns addressed are enclosed in a church (Morton, pp. 68, 
142, 242, 262), and the second Kilbufn charter printed by 
Dugdale implies the same for the Kilburn sisters, — “ quae 
sunt in ecclesia beati Johannis Baptistae de Kenebuma.” 8 

time, who had lived in solitude under the protection of a hermit 
Roger, a monk of St. Alban’s (see De Oestis, I, pp. 95 £T.). It is 
certain that in later times Markyate was not a house of enclosed 
nuns, from incidents when the bishop visited it to explain the statute 
of Boniface VIII, “De Claustura Monialium” (V. C. H ., Bedford- 
shire , I, p. 359. — The Clunfiac nunnery of Marcigny was at this time 
famous throughout the world, and one of its most noteworthy fea- 
tures was the fact that all its inmates had made the unusually strict 
•vow of never crossing the threshold of the house. Some of them 
were vowed to a stricter life in cells as “ anchoretae,” and it appears 
to be only these who are called “ inclusae,” ( see M. Marnier, Biblio- 
theca OUmiacenais , Paris, 1514, pp. 465 ff., 491 If.; J. H. Pignot, 
Hutoire de Vordre de (Tinny , Paris, 1868, n, pp. 31 ff.). “Inclusa” 
is also the term used throughout the letter of St. Aelred to his 
sister, which has always been taken as describing a life similar to 
that described in the Riwle (Migne, xxxn, cc. 1451 ff.). 

a The case of well known anchorites who were enclosed in parish 
churches may have created a preconception in many readers of the 
Riwle that the same was true of the women there described. As a 
matter of fact the “ church ” of the Riwle may easily Ibe that belong- 
ing exclusively to the sisters’ own establishment. We have seen that 
the “ heremitorium ” of Kilburn is called an “ ecclesia,” and the 
same term is applied to the monastery of Westminster itself in the 
foundation charter of Kilburn. Both for Kilburn and the abbey, the 
term that is applied to the personnel is “ conventus.” It would 
appear to be a sign of exclusive possession by the anchoresses of the 
church in which they are enclosed, that they seem to have chosen 
the dedication of their altars (Morton, p. 18). — The Gilbertine order 
took its rise at about the time of the establishment of Kilburn in a 
“ church anchorage ” of much the same type as that described in the 
Riwle and in the records of Kilburn. Gilbert of Sempringham 
enclosed the first seven Gilbertine nuns (village maidens), not then 
expecting they would again come out, or that more would join them 
.(Dugdale, vn, p. xix). This he tells us himself, in the Gilbertine 
Rule, and his contemporary biographer writes: “Hoc modo con- 
structs rite domibus religioni competentibus, et claustro circum- 
quaque clauso, inclusit ancillas Chrrsti solitarie victuras, sub pariette 
eccleaiae beati Andreae apostoli in vico de Sempringham, ad aquilon- 
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The failure to recognize that the Kilbum sisters were 
“ inclusae ” is probably responsible for the failure of 
scholars heretofore to identify them with the ladies of the 
Riwle, when all the surface indications so plainly pointed 
the way to that identification. It has not been well under- 
stood that “ inclusae ” might be women living in a definite 
organization, with a superior. In this connection it is 
interesting to observe that once, in giving a more or less 
formal statement of the sisters’ condition, the French text 
uses the term “ recluse de moustier ” (f. 67v), where the 
English gives “ chirche ancre ” (Morton, p. 416). 9 

alem partem . . . fenestra tamen patente, per quam necessaria intro- 
mitterentur ” (ibid., p. vii). Gilbert carried the key of their enclosure 
always with him. This sounds as if these women were enclosed in a 
parish church (two of which were in Gilbert’s •patronage, as Lord of 
the manor), and as if they were to live in solitude. The presence of 
a cloister need, not presuppose elaborate monastic buildings; the 
famous contemporary hermit, Godric of Finchale, built a cloister in 
his tiny hermitage (see his Life and Miracles , written *by Reginald 
of Durham at the request of St. Aelred of Rievaux — therefore before 
1166— Surtees Society, 1846, p. 163). 

• It is obvious that the nuns of the Rixdle enjoy considerable com- 
munity life, and such is provided for in the Rule of Grimlaic, already 
mentioned. He describes anchorites living under the protection of a 
monastery, and he prefers that several should be living together. 
Peter Damian, in describing the life of hermits, says that if two are liv- 
ing together one is to be the superior (!Migne, cxlv, c. 350) , and it may 
be (especially considering the fact that they were living under the 
protection of a person of the other sex, as we shall see) that one of 
the three women put in Kilburn was the superior; such an arrange- 
ment would appear necessary for executive and legal purposes — in 
any case if the number in the hermitage were increased. The Car- 
thusians (who, a half century before, had developed what was to be 
till the end of the middle ages the most successful plan for pursuing 
the eremetical life in community) lived under priors, as did the group 
of solitaries among whom lived (in subjection to Cluny) the anchorite 
Gilbert, to whom Peter the Venerable, Abbot of Cluny, addressed his 
epistle on the solitary life (Migne, clxxxix, cc. 40, 89 ff., 233 ff., 
360 ff. ) . Peter and his friends the Carthusians will be seen later to 
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(III) We are told in the Ancren Riwle (p. 356) that 
the three sisters are “ beadsmen ” ; the Kilbum sisters are 
the beadsmen of Westminster Abbey, as had been the 
hermit Godwyn, the builder and original occupant of the 
hermitage of Kilburn. It may be observed that traces 
of the duties of prayer expected of the anchoresses- of the 
Riwle in return for their sustenance appear in the regula- 
tions for their service. Prayers for the dead make an 
important part of their daily routine: it would be well if 
they were to say Placebo , Dirige , and Commendation 
every day (Morton, p. 22), though on the eve of a festival 
of nine lessons 10 they may say only three lessons of the 
service for the dead. “ Ine anniuersaries, (>et is ine mune- 
dawes of ower leoue vreond, siggeS alle niene ” (ibid., Fr. 
f. 5). “ The anniversaries of your dear friends ” are 

probably the anniversaries of Westminster, of which a list 
from a later period is printed in the Customary of the 
Abbey (p. xxvii). 11 

have a connection with the Riwle. Some communities of hermits in 
England are listed by Miss R. M. Clay in her Hermits and Anchorites 
of England , “The Antiquary's Books," London, 1914, passim, but 
there is no record that any were perpetuated. Cardinal Gasquet notes 
that a group of anchorites lived at Shrewsbury {The Nun?* Rule, 
“The King's Classics,'' London, 1907, p. xvi), and the records of 
their existence there seem to cover a considerable period (see The 
History of Shrewsbury , by Owen and Blakeway, London, 1826, I, p. 
315 n., n, p. 475). He also notes the Carthusian life as an analogy 
for that described in the treatise. 

“See infra , p. 492. However the service for the dead seems to 
have been Baid by most religious houses daily — even by the Cis- 
tercians (see William of Malmesbury, n, p. 383). 

“The presence in the French text of the reference to the “anni- 
uersiaires de voz chiers amys " shows that a connection with specific 
benefactors may be intended by the reference to the anchoresses’ living 
by alms, which is less specific than the English, and in part defect- 
ive: “ Ieo apeele honte touz iours estre tenu en despit et mendier 
sicome vn harlot, si mestier est, sa vitaille, et ses viures daltre 
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(IV) When the author of the Riwle describes the mate- 
rial circumstances of the three anchoresses, he says that 
they enjoy a very unusual security in this respect: many 
others suffer great want . 12 These statements make it all 
the more significant that the nuns of Kilburn enjoy just 
such material security as is described in the Riwle . More- 
over the assistance which the nuns of Kilburn receive, like 
that described in the Riwle , is not only secure, but per- 
fectly definite and regular. It is one of the most striking 
correspondences between the two lines of evidence which 
we are following that the corrodies received at Kilburn 
seem specifically referred to in the Riwle , as follows: 
“ Uor 30 ne f>encheS nowiht of mete, ne of elo<5, ne to ou, 
ne to ouwer meidenes. Euerich of ou haueSS of one 
ureond al pet hire is neod, ne peri pet meiden sechen 
nouSer bread, ne suuel, fur pene et his halle ” (p. 192 — 
all this is the section found only in K). It would appear 

almoigne, sicome vous . . . (defective for perhaps a line at the top 
of the page ) . . . ent dangier dascune ( ? ) ascu . . . foiz qi porreit 
estre votre serf . . .” (f. 57 L). The English text reads: “ — beggen, 
ase on harlot, 3 if it neod is, his liueneS, and beon ofcres beodesmon, 
ase 3e beoC, leoue sustren, & )>olietS ofte daunger of swuche otSerhwule 
J>et muhte beon ower )>rel 99 (p. 356). — It may be noted that when a 
French word occurs in the English text, it is practically always that 
which is found in the French version. 

“ The first statement is found in N and C, the second is found only 
in N (see supra, p. 476 n.). As is explained earlier, the rest of the 
information supplied by N in this paragraph is so well substantiated, 
that there seems every reason to believe that, for the whole descrip- 
tion, N furnishes the original reading. — It should be mentioned that 
the admonition against “ gathering ” (p. 286) was a stock feature in 
the contemporary rules for anchorites. It occurs in St. Aelred’s 
.letter to his sister (c. 1452) and also in Peter’s letter to Gilbert 
(c. 89 ff.). — One of the conspicuous characteristics of the Carthu- 
sians, as described by their friend Peter (c. 994), was their refusal 
to accept more than enough for their bare sustenance, and Gilbert of 
Sempringham, at the beginning of his order, was reluctant to receive 
endowments (Dugdale, p. viii). 
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that the “ hall of the friend ” was the hall of the Abbot of 
Westminster, who had granted the ladies of Kilbum by 
their foundation charter a sum of money and “ duo bene- 
ficia ” (“ one for the benefit of the souls of Westminster 
and Fecamp,” and one “ which Ailmar the hermit had ”) ; 
very soon a second rental is granted them by the Abbot 
(one was given by a priest at the foundation), and their 
other benefits are soon described as “ three corrodies,” of 
which one is that “ which Ailmar the hermit had.” 18 A 
vagueness of expression makes it impossible to decide 
just the relation between the benefits of Kilburn described 
in the charters of the first two abbots concerned with the 

“The three corrodies appear in the charter of Gervase, who also 
grants a charter confirming the possession by the nuns of the land 
in Knightsbridge granted by Herebert (“sicut eas inde saysivit 
frater noster Osbertus de Clara ** — a clause that gives Dr. Robinson 
one of his reasons for assigning to Osbert a principal interest in 
Kilburn). No sign appears in these charters of Gervase's of the 
sum of money granted earlier or of the land in Southwark, and it is 
difficult in all respects to know whether Gervase has altered the 
endowment of the house. He gives no sign that his charter relating 
to Knightslbridge is a confirmation, and it may be that his other 
charter also merely confirms what had been customary, for the 
foundation charter is sufficiently vague in its reference to the “ duo 
beneficia ” to make it possible that three corrodies were really cov- 
ered by the phrase. Flete says that Abbot Herebert gave the women 
of Kilburn “ certas terras, annonas, et corrodia quaedem cum reddi- 
tibus de monasterio ” ( p. 87 ) . It would be natural that three 
corrodies should be given to three persons, and as it stands the 
charter seems to divide the spiritual benefits of the first “bene- 
ficium ** between Westminster and F4camp. All memory of F Scamp 
seems lost from the charter of Gervase, but the corrody of Ailmar 
appears as the first in the list. The last is one “ which by their 
charter they had before/* the second “ the corrody of Abbot Gilbert.** 
— From the latter mention Dr. Robinson believes that the house of 
Kilburn was planned in Crispin's time ( Gilbert Crispin , Notes, No. 3, 
Cambridge, 1911, p. 34) : Archdeacon Pearce (p. 41) is misled by it 
to believe that the corrody was given by Gilbert (/who died about 
1118). — The .twelfth-century hall of the Abbot of Westminster still 
exists {The Abbot's House at Westminster, by J. A. Robins on, Notes , 
No. 4, Cambridge, 1911, p. 4). 
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house, but it seems very likely that the ladies may have 
been receiving the three corrodies before 1138, which was 
approximately the time of Gfervase’s accession. No sign 
is given in the charters as to any increase in the personnel 
of the hermitage, and if there were none, each of the three 
ladies would be receiving by 1138, if not before, from the 
hall of the patron of her house her “ bread and what is 
eaten with bread,” just as did the sisters of the anchorage. 
Her clothes and the food of the serving maidens (which 
were also secured for the women of the anchorage) could 
be provided out of the rentals of Kilbum, even if the 
eleemosynary sum given at the foundation had been dis- 
continued. 14 Since the source of all their support was the 
abbot, he might very easily be the “ dearest friend ” to 
whom the women of the Ancren Biwle were to show their 
need if such arose (p. 416). 15 

The Ancren Riwle gives us hints as to the fare received 
by the sisters, which would seem to suggest the monastic 
food supplied by corrodies. The anchoress is not to oom- 

M Monastic houses sometimes made definite provision for the food 
of servants of pensioners. For example, Vaudey Abbey at its founda- 
tion in 1147 was to give corrodies to the founder and his wife, as 
well as food to their two servants as for two servants of the house 
(see the account by Miss A. M. Cooke of the settlement of the Cis- 
tercians in England, English Historical Review, vm, p. 664 ) . Whal- 
ley Abbey in the latter fourteenth century gave to an anchoress and 
her two servants, bread, beer, and a weekly sum of money, as well 
as faggots, etc. (see the History of WhaUey , by T. D. Whitaker, 
Blackburn, 1800, I, p. 60 ) . It would certainly seem that the endow- 
ment of Kilbum would have provided for all the wants of the her- 
mitage, if the numbers were not increased, and the silence of the 
documents would make it appear that they had not been. 

“The French here has “ voz plus chiers amis ” (f. 68), which may 
recall the terms used in connection with the anniversaries (supra, 
p. 481, n.). The recension to be described later, which was apparently 
written for Kilburn, uses the indefinite “ good men and women ” 
.(Macaulay, p. 471). This is the text found in B. 
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plain of “ mistrum, oSer leane mel, of unsauure metes, of 
poure pitaunce” (Morton, p. 262). The French text at 
this point speaks of “ defalte de repast ou de sauourees 
viandes ou de pure ( ?) pitance ” (f. 40v). 16 

In contrast to the fare of Kilbum may be cited the 
example of Tarente, the nunnery with which the Ancren 
Riwle was formerly connected (see infra, p. 642). This 
received from the hall of the lord of the manor, who was 
its patron, a tithe of all bread “ except the king’s bread, 
and all the tithe of salt pork, and of cattle killed in his 
house every year.” 17 

One more reference to the material circumstances of 
Kilbum may exist in the Riwle, in the following passage : 
“ Vnder semblaunt of gode is ofte i-heled sunne. And hwu 
schulen f>eos riche ancren pet beoS eorSe tilien, oSer hab- 
beS rentes i-sette, don to poure neiheboures derneliche hore 
elmesse? Ne wilnen nout forto habben word of one large 
ancre ” (p. 416). All the way through the text the author 
has so combined admonitions directly intended for the 
three sisters with what he expressly tells them is not 
needed for them, but may be useful to others, 18 that in a 

“According to the charter of Gervase they received bread, beer, 
“ coquina,” wine, mead, and “ pittances,” “ cum uno tantummodo 
clareto, sc. pro anima Gilberti abbatis.” The Customary states 
that they received four gallons of wine on festivals and anniversaries 
when the convent received it, and beer also when the convent had it; 
four “ panes ” daily, and they had the liberty of choosing “ utrum 
per diem velint octo tercula, vel hi is ad certum tempus de coquin- 
ario integram et equivalentem alicujus piscis recipere porcionem ” 
(pp. 73, 79, 98). This sounds like four corrodies (see J. W. Clark, 
The Customs of Augustinian Canons, Cambridge, 1897, p. 210; and 
Obedientiary Rolls of St. Sivithin’s , Winchester, ed. G. W. Kitchin, 
Hampshire Record Society, 1892, pp. 159 ff.). Some of the corrodies 
quoted by Kitchin are received “in aula domini Prioris ” (p. 161). 

1T Dugdale, v, ,p. 619. 

“He says this in connection with what he has to say about glut- 
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case like the present it is difficult to separate general 
references from those that reflect actual conditions in the 
life of the women in question. At the same time, consider- 
ing all the other circumstances, it would appear that this 
passage may be taken as an admonition adapted to the 
special circumstances of the women addressed, — given im- 
personally, with a slight touch of affectionate sarcasm. 
There would be nothing startling in the author’s referring 
to the sisters as “ rich,” since he has already (p. 192) 
spoken of their material circumstances as superior to those 
of any anchoresses whom he knows. B, in any case, here 
uses “ church” instead of “rich” ('Macaulay, p. 330). 
As a matter of fact, the sisters of Kilburn were “ tillers of 
land and receivers of rents ” from the first. They owned 
land in Southwark and Knightsbridge, and there was land 
connected with their hermitage. 19 

(V) In the foundation charter of Kilburn it is stated 
that Godwyn is to continue to live there as “ magister loci, 
illarumque puellarum quamdiu vixerit custos. Et post ejus 
obitum eligat conventus puellarum seniorem idoneum, qui 

tony, staring, etc., etc. (see Morton, pp. 50, 68, etc.). — The French 
gives the text of p. 416 in a slightly superior reading (f. 67v). 

"It is perhaps noteworthy, in view of the injunction (p. 416) 
given by the author of the Riwle against keeping cattle, that at the 
Reformation Kilburn Priory seems to have possessed only one beast 
— a horse “ of the color of black ” (which, at least in the later days, 
when the favor of Westminster did not appear to be so personal as in 
the earlier, would doubtless be necessary for fetching the supplies 
from the abbey). Nevertheless the nuns cultivated forty acres of 
land in Willesdon. The prejudice of the author against the keeping 
of cattle by anchoresses, lest they should thus Ibe drawn into quarrels 
because of complaints as to injury done by their beasts, seems to be 
typical of his time. The monks of the eremetical order of Grand- 
mont, founded just before this time, were allowed to keep no living 
creatures except bees, “ que vicinos non ledunt ” ( W. Map, De Nugis 
CuricUium, Anecdota Owonieimo, xiv, 1914, p. 26). These monks 
were all inclusi. 
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oarum ecclesiae praesit, abbatis tamen eoncilio.” The 
anchoresses of the Riwle are also under a “ master.” We 
read: “ Nullich f>at no mon iseo ou bute he habbe leaue 
speciale of ower meistre ” (Morton, p. 56 — I have no roto- 
graph for the French at this point). 

B (apparently written for the house descended from 
the original anchorage) contains many references to “ your 
master ” (see Macaulay, pp. 470-2). It is of the greatest 
interest that one implies that the “ master ” is the author 
of the Riwle (“ Segge anan rihtes, Vre meistre hauetS 
iwriten us” ... p. 470). The original Riwle implies 
the same, in the statement as to the “ outer rule ” heading 
the last book: “ Ne non ne write ich hsm, buten ou one. 
Ich sigge f>is fortSi pet otSre ancren ne sigge nout pet ich, 
f>uruh mine meistrie (the italics are mine) makie ham 
neowe riwlen ” (p. 410. The French gives mestrie, f. 67). 

The author's “ mastership ” would give the perfect ex- 
planation for the special authority, knowledge, and affec- 
tion which he shows in relation to the sisters (who are 
" les femmes qe ieo plus eym,” f. 22v, p. 116). Godwyn 
probably knew his charges in their secular life, for it was 
at his “ concessu ” and “ precatu ” that they received their 
hermitage. No reader of the Ancren Riwle can doubt 
that its author would be, in the literal sense, “ a fair for 
the mastrye.” 20 

* One of the many parallels which are to be seen between Kilburn 
and the nucleus of Sempringham appears at this point. Gilbert took 
the title of “ master ” — one of the points in which he imitated 
Robert of Arbrissel, the famous hermit who in 1101 established the 
famous double house at Fontevraud (see Migne, CLxn; Fontevrault 
et 8e$ Monuments, by ddouard, Paris, 1873). It was also the title 
of the head of the Templars, whose Rule — framed under the influ- 
ence of St. Bernard of Clairvaux — was approved in 1128 (see the 
edition by H. de Curzon, SocUti de VHisiovre de France, 1886). The 
date of the beginning at Sempringham can be put 1131-5. The con- 
11 
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(VI) The Kilburn church was dedicated to St. John 
the Baptist, and in a transaction of the reign of Henry IV 
the name of the Virgin is joined in the dedication (Park, 
app. p. xxx). About 1200 Kilburn is referred to as 
dedicated to St. Mary (v. infra , p. 490 n.). In the treatise 
the Virgin and St. John are taken as the types of the 
solitary life as described in the New Testament, and a 
specially lengthy discussion is given to St. John (Morton, 
p. 158). The whole account of the solitary life at this 
point is taken, with some minor changes, from the Car- 
thusian Customs drawn up about 1127 by Prior Guigo, 21 
but this need not destroy the significance of the passage 
for the present discussion, for its original use by the 
Carthusians was exactly that which has been suggested in 
connection with Kilburn. Guigo’s praise of the solitary 
life in the Customs, given with special reference to the 
Virgin and to St. John the Baptist, made the climax to 
the Carthusian Customs, because Carthusians were dedi- 
cated to the life of solitude almost as specially as anchor- 
ites, and their patrons, — to whom they made their vows on 
profession — were the Virgin and St. John the Baptist. 22 

temporary life of St. Gilbert mentions “ the time of Henry I,” and 
we know that Gilbert returned from Lincoln about 1130 (Rose 
Graham, St. Gilbert of Sempringham and the GUbertines , London, 
1901, p. 10). — It should be noted that the V. O, H. ( Bedfordshire , i, 
p. 539 ) speaks of a “ warden or master as usual in small nunneries.” 
< — The question of Godwyn’s authorship of the Ritole is now being 
investigated, with promising results. 

a, Le €oulteux, Annales OrdirUs Cartmiensis, Montreuil, 1888, i, 
p. 302. 

" Migne, CLm, cc. 685, 755 f. It may be noted that St. John the Bap- 
tist was the special patron of hermits and anchorites all through this 
period, as may be seen by reference to Miss Clay's Hermits and An- 
chorites of England. The famous hermit Godric of Finchale, already 
mentioned as contemporary with the first sisters of Kilburn, saw St. 
John in person take him under his protection, and Godric’s chaipel — 
to which people from all over England resorted— was dedicated to 
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In all the versions and manuscripts of the Riwle the 
ninth day set for communion is June 24 (p. 412), the day 
of the patron of Kilburn, but all the manuscripts desig- 
nate it as “ Midsummer Day,” except the French, which 
calls it the a Day of St. John the Baptist” (f. 67) — the 
title which we should expect at Kilburn. The French 
form of this passage will be discussed later (p. 541), and 
will be seen to show other evidence of superior authority. 

(VII) When about 1140 two hermit women were taken 
under the protection of the Abbot of St. Alban’s, and given 
companions and monastic buildings at Sopwell, we are 
expressly told, not only that additions were made to their 
numbers, but that the Abbot — although they are called 
“ inclusae ” — “ more sanctimonialium velatas, et sub Onli- 
ne S. Benedicti victuras constituit.” When about 1134 his 
neighbor the Abbot of Westminster had put three women 
into the hermitage of Kilburn, it is a contrast significant 
for the present hypothesis, that we are given no sign of 
the rule which they are to follow. This fact has excited 
the astonishment of Park (p. 162), and he is still more 
astonished that no mention of the rule followed at Kilburn 
is to be found till after the middle of the fourteenth 
century, and that in a formal document of 1377 the nuns 
are called “ of the order of St. Augustine ” (Park, pp. 171, 
177). This information he is inclined to discard, because 
of the connection with the Benedictine house of Westmin- 
ster, and, accordingly, for the same purely conjectural 
reason, the historians all call Kilburn Priory Benedictine. 
There exists, however, practically no mediaeval evidence 
for this title, and the Augustinian connection is repeated 

the hermit saint, though his inner oratory, where no one might 
enter except himself, was dedicated to the Virgin (see Surtees 6oc., 
op. dt., passim). 
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in a Patent Roll of Edward III (p. 340), 28 and supported 
by the excellent authority of Prior John Flete, who, in 
the passage already quoted, calls Kilburn Priory a “cell of 
canonesses.” 

The gradual process — hard to trace in the records — by 
which the Augustinian rule was attached to canons at just 
this period has been described by Dr. Frere, 24 and perhaps 

“Gervase of Canterbury, in his catalogue of religious houses 
(written after 1199), thus describes the order and dedication: “Pri- 
oratus Keleburne, Sanctae iMariae, Moniales Nigrae” (Opera, Rolls 
Series, 1880, n, p. 426). This tells us very little definitely. “Black 
nuns” was the phrase often applied to Benedictine women, but the 
women of Kilburn were often in the records called “ moniales ” and the 
habit of Augustinian canons was black. A similar careless statement 
which seems to arise from the connection of Kilburn with West- 
minster is the reference to the “ abbes of Kylbourne ” in a fifteenth- 
century parish record (E. E. T. S., No. 125, p. 152). — The full docu- 
ment cited by Park as first giving the title “Augustinian” to the 
house is printed by Thorpe, Registrum Roffenae , London, 1769, pp. 
264 ff. The bishop of Rochester here appropriates to the nuns a 
church because of their excessive poverty, which he has investigated 
and found due to the duties of hospitality to which their position on 
the highway exposes them, without fault on their part. He speaks 
in the beginning of “ religiose mulieres, priorissa et conventus mo* 
nasterii monialium de Kilbourne, ordinis sancti Augustini, London, 
dioc.” Elsewhere he always uses the indefinite phrase “ religiose mu* 
lieres.” At this time Kilburn seems to have received new vitality. 

** Fasciculus J. W. Clark Dicatus , Cambridge, 1909, pp. 186-217. 
See also K. H. Schaefer, Kanonisscnstifter im deutschen Mittelalter, 
Stuttgart, 1907, which, though it deals specially with the very pecu- 
liar development of canonesses in Germany, gives some details of 
them elsew’here. Dr. Frere, in reply to a letter from me on the 
subject of Kilburn, writes as follows of the use of the term “ canon- 
ess ” in its connection : “ The word is merely applied to people who 
could not otherwise be described. . . . There is nothing available 
on the subject of English canonesses: they were very few and 
obscure. ... In any case, whatever is the influence behind, the 
women are clearly recluses, not forming a regular Order, not pro- 
fessed virgins, for they have no ring, p. 420 . . the very indefinite- 
ness of all this seems to point to the 12th century rather than 
the 13th.” 
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the same development went on in time in the case of 
irregular communities of women. In 1244 the Pope 
united some communities of hermits as the “ Hermits of 
St. Augustine ” (who thereupon made the claim that their 
manner of life had been kept alive since the days of St. 
Augustine). We do not know when the Augustinian Rule 
was first applied to Kilburn, and this may have been a 
precedent influential in the case of that house. 26 Since, 
at least in early days, Benedictine houses like Mareigny 
and Cluny counted anchorites and hermits among their 
numbers, it would appear strange, however, that Kilburn 
did not come into the order of its protector. 20 

“See J. Lanteri, Eremi Saorae Augustmianae , Rome, 1874. The 
term that is usually applied to the nuns of Kilburn in the charters 
is “ancilla Christi,” a phrase of very long descent and sometimes 
indefinite meaning (see Dietionnaire de VorcMologie chritienne et de 
liturgie , ed. Cabrol et LeClercq, Paris, 1907). It is used for the 
nuns of Fontevraud, Mareigny, and Sempringham, and appears in the 
office for enclosing an anchorite in the York Manual (Clay, p. 193). 
It is apparently rendered as “ mayde cristes ” by Thomas de Hales 
in his Love Rune (E. E. T. S., No. 49, p. 93). — As a matter of fact, 
the Pope in 1148 decreed that “ sanctimoniales & mulieres, quae 
canonicae nominantur, & irregulariter vivunt, juxta beatorum Bene- 
dict & Augustin i rationem, vitam suam in melius oorrig&nt & emen- 
dant ” (Mansi, Sacrorum Coneiliorum Nova CoUectio, Venice, 1776, 
xxi, c. 714). 

. “ The hermits about Cluny owed " obedientiam ” to the monastery 
(Peter the Venerable, loo. tit.), and (from such arrangements grew 
up the use of the title “ obedientia ” to designate cells. The character 
of some of such establishments may be understood by Peters com- 
plaint that he cannot send to his friend Guigo of Carthusia a certain 
book because it has been eaten by a bear in one of their “ obedien- 
tiae” (c. 103). The isolation of these retreats evidently brought on 
moral dangers, for Abelard refers to the irregular life lived in 
“ obedientiae ” ( Opera, Migne, CLXXvm, c. 266 ) .—Roger, the hermit 
under whom Christina of Markyate began her religious life, was a 
monk of St. Alban's giving his “ obedientiam ” to the monastery 
.( De Oestis , p. 97), and it would be expected that Godwyn, the master 
of Kilburn, would be a monk of Westminster. He is, however, nowhere 
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It is significant that the Rev. Vincent MacNabb, in an 
article to be discussed in the Appendix, has made the 
interesting discovery that the Rule of St. Augustine was 
used in the Ancren Riwle. It may be added that the 
sisters of the anchorage celebrate festivals of nine lessons, 
like Augustinian canons, secular clergy, and lay-folk, 
instead of festivals of twelve, as was the custom in the 
Benedictine order. 27 An Augustinian influence would be 
natural in the Riwle, if written for Kilburn, since, as 
Dr. Frere points out, Augustinian houses were the height 
of the fashion until the Cistercians began building in 
England, and conspicuous Augustinian establishments 
were made by Henry I and by “ good Queen Maud.” The 
Augustinian Rule could be imposed on local customs, and 
old houses could thus get the prestige of being Augustinian 
without alteration in their habit of life. The Gilbertine 
order is a mirror of contemporary influences in that its 
nuns were Benedictine, its canons Augustinian, and its lay- 
brothers Cistercian. 

(VTII) The most surprising manuscript of the Ancren 
Riwle is B which, as we have already seen, is at once the 
earliest copy, the most correct in the minutiae of the text, 
and the most interpolated. By their mention of friars, 
some of the new sections cannot have been composed much 
earlier than 1230, and by its handwriting B cannot have 
been much later. 

It is clear from the additions themselves that they are 
directed towards a special community, and we seem to 

so designated in the records, and we shall see that in J 23 1 the master 
of Kilburn is a secular priest. Almost anyone might occupy a her- 
mitage as a beadsman of the abbey. Grimlaic makes provision for 
outsiders becoming anchorites under the protection of a monastery 
(c. 596). 

^See Morton, p. 22, French text, f. 5, J. W. Clark, op. oit., 
pp. xcvii, eii. 
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have good reason to believe that this is the house for which 
the rule was originally written. There are several cross- 
references to the original text as “ your rule,” and a great 
effort is apparently made to coalesce the new material with 
the old. The community addressed is spoken of as being 
“ like a mother house ” — not, we should be careful to note, 
as being a mother house — and the author goes on, appar- 
ently as a metaphor for their extraordinary unity, to say 
that they are united, “ as if they were a convent of London, 
Oxford, Shrewsbury or Chester” (Macaulay, p. 470). 28 
He goes on to say that the fame of the community he 
addresses is everywhere known — especially for their 
extraordinary unity — and their “ convent ” is spread over 
England. This again seems to me to be a metaphor, and 
perhaps a reference to the wide dissemination of the Riwle, 
originally written for this house. That the additions were 
considered somewhat authoritative, appears from the fact 
that they were to some extent copied in some of the later 
manuscripts — and in the French and Latin versions — and 
a manuscript (C), already written, was at some points 
corrected to bring it into line with the version represented 
by B. It is significant that the place-names above quoted 
begin practically at Kilburn, and follow in the order of 
their relative distance from there. 

Another fact of the greatest importance is added in the 
same passage, and furnishes the basis for the interpreta- 

** This is to me the most plausible interpretation of this difficult 
passage. Mr. Macaulay has apparently understood it somewhat more 
literally, though he evidently finds it uncertain (p. 463). I do not 
offer my suggestion as a final one, though the evidence drawn from 
Kilburn would seem to make it very satisfactory. In any case the 
rigid identification with early Dominican convents, made by Father 
MacNabb (Modem Language Review, xi, p. 4), seems impossible. 
Later research may clear up this reference. For Shrewsbury recluses 
living in community, see supra, p. 481, n. 
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tion given above, and a very important link with Kilburn. 
We are told that the community addressed now number 
“ twenty recluses or more ” — the “ most living together 
anywhere in England.” It can easily be seen how, from 
their tradition of isolation, twenty recluses living together 
in the same unity which the author of the Ancren Riwle 
had recommended for three — in the passage (p. 254) to 
which was later appended the section described above — 
would be worthy of special praise, and this would be the 
only case in which unity, the first of the conventual virtues, 
could be so considered. 

The mention of the twenty recluses has another very 
important implication for the present hypothesis ; it gives 
a satisfactory explanation for the omission from B and 
the later copies, of the description of the personal circum- 
stances of the three sisters. 

It is perhaps the strongest single piece of evidence for 
the identification that is here proposed — apart from the 
similarity in the personal circumstances of the original 
inclusce — that the new material in B, added about the 
year 1230, can be connected with the history of Kilburn 
during the years 1225-31. During that period a great 
dissension arose between the Bishop of London and the 
Abbot of Westminster in regard to the jurisdiction over 
the cell of Kilburn — in spite of the fact that this had, at 
the foundation of the house, been formally secured to the 
abbot by Gilbert the Universal. This dispute probably 
made part of the general controversy as to the exemption 
from episcopal control which Westminster was undergoing 
at this time, and the particular question of Kilburn was 
settled in 1231 by a commission appointed by the Pope 
(who had been twice appealed to in connection with the 
cell). It is noteworthy that the convent yielded to a com- 
promise on the subject of Kilburn, in spite of what had 
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apparently been the custom from the beginning, though 
they fought out the larger issue to a successful conclu- 
sion. 29 

The terms of the settlement made in 1231 as to the 
supervision of Kilburn would seem to show that some 
abuses had crept into the house from the too exclusive 
power exercised over it by the abbey. It is stipulated that 
no member of the convent except the abbot or, in his 
absence, the prior, shall have access to Kilburn to hear 
confession and enjoin penance, and the Bishop is to have 
the right of visitation, and of hearing even secret confes- 
sion. As Park again notes with astonishment (p. 171), 
there is still no mention of a rule. The real power seems 
to be vested still in the successor of Godwyn — who appeared 
in the plea of 1207 as u magister et custos ” — and, as it is 
important to note, is here described as the “ secular priest 
who is set over the house.” A chapter house and a prioress 
are mentioned and would seem to imply a great increase 
of numbers, 80 but nothing definite on this point appears 
in the records until the latter part of the fourteenth 
century, 31 and it is doubtful whether the inmates would 
ever have numbered more than twenty : thirteen was, as a 
matter of fact, the number to which their neighbors of Sop- 
well were restricted at the time of foundation, 32 and it was 
the number in Carthusian houses. 

“ See Flete, p. 101; Widmore, pp. 37, 70. 

“Park makes a flagrant error when he refers (p. 171) to the 
prioress as the “ senior person ” who is to be put over the nuns, ac- 
cording to the foundation charter. This “ seniorem idoneum ” whom 
the convent of maidens are to choose after the death of Godwyn, is 
certainly represented by the “secular priest” of 1231. 

“In 1377 the bishop of Rochester states that the nuns wish to 
increase their numbers ( see infra, p. 490, n ) . 

“It is certain that at times Sopwell held as many as nineteen 
nuns ( V . O. H., p. 422). 
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Though the information given by B makes clear that in 
point of numbers the house in question may agree with what 
we know of Kilburn at the date of the writing of B, it 
cannot be said that B is quite explicit as to the manner of 
life there. It is evident that the anchoresses of B meet 
the outside world only at the windows of their cells, and 
that also their personal intercourse, as it were, with their 
sisters, is carried on by visits of their • sisters’ maidens 
(Macaulay, pp. 466, 473) but no mention is made of 
leaving the cell for religious service or for chapter, or of 
not leaving it. In any case, we know that in 1207 the 
Prioress of Kilburn is called “ inclusa,” and the absence 
of any mention of a rule in the Kilburn records of 1231 
may point to an unusual manner of life. They certainly 
give no information which would make it impossible that 
we have to do with anchoresses, unless it be that we are 
told that at the visitation of the bishop the prioress and 
nuns are to come in procession to the chapter-house, but we 
shall see later (p. 542) that B practically implies that the 
house addressed is a priory. It would be hard to see how a 
settlement of twenty recluses could keep together without 
some corporate life, for which a chapter would occasionally 
be necessary, and it would appear inevitable that the 
strictest degree of enclosure must in any case have to be 
abandoned in so large a group, since all could not have 
windows looking into the church, and they would therefore 
have to go there to hear mass. The original three sisters 
had windows from which they saw the altar (Morton, p. 
68), but that does not make it impossible that they also 
attended mass in their church, and chapter, according to 
the example of the Carthusians. 83 

"Carthusians did not originally leave their cells for mass every 
day (see Catholic Encyclopedia). Some statutes made about 1120 
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We have seen that in the settlement of 1231 the most 
important innovation is the visitation of Kilbum by the 
Bishop. It is a striking coincidence that, as Mr. Macaulay 
has thought it “ interesting to note,” “ the precautions 
urged upon the anchoress with regard to shewing herself 
unveiled . . . are expressly extended to the case of a 
bishop’s visit” (p. 463). 34 The passage in question (p. 
466) apparently describes a bishop’s visit to the anchoress’s 
window, but such an incident would be quite possible at 
Kilbum according to the terms of the settlement of 1231. 
The bishop was then given the right of hearing “ confessio 
privata ” which might have taken place in the cells, as was 
the Carthusian custom. 38 The fact that the writer of the 
new passages would doubtless be on the side of the abbot 
in the controversy perhaps accounts for the somewhat sus- 
picious maimer which he shows towards the bishop. 

The causes which may have existed for curtailing the 
exclusive power of the abbey over the cell do not appear in 
the records at present available, 86 but it would appear 

for a Carthusian house in Calabria recognize two classes there, 
“ coenobitae,” and “ anchoretae.” The latter at times leave their 
cells, though they are to preserve silence when so doing (LeCouteulx, 
i, p. 237). They even at times eat in the refectory, and the sisters 
of the anchorage may have done the same, though we have no infor- 
mation on the subject. The author, however, draws the line at their 
eating with guests “outside” (p. 412), though he says that there 
are anchoresses of his day who do so. They hear mass every day 

(p. 202). 

“ Though Mr. Macaulay generally confines himself to description 
and avoids generalizations and hypotheses, it is of interest for the 
theory here put forward of the connection of the additions of B with 
the original anchorage that he notes that some of the additions are 
“quite in the spirit of other passages in the Ancren Riwle.” He 
gives no opinion as to the origin of B, though he declares the new 
material to be interpolated. 

“Le Couteulx, I, p. 348. 

“Two incidents should be noted in this connection, though our 
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from B that specific abuses have suggested the composition 
of the recension, and that they are such as would be very 
foreign to the original anchorage, but might arise from the 
connection of the house with the abbey. Whereas in the 
original Riwle the author continually reminds the sisters 
that they already live in some ways only too strictly, and 
do not need his counsel in respect to the grosser sins (see 
Morton, pp. 8, 50, 68, etc.), the author of the new direc- 
tions seems to hint mournfully at irregularities, present 
or just past, among those whom he is addressing. Their 
conversations with men unveiled are restricted with the 
greatest anxiety, and they are told that this is the most 
important external regulation of their rule (p. 466). The 
text of Jeremiah on the darkening of the finest gold, which 
is the stock text used in the Middle Ages against degenerate 
religious, is commented on with great feeling, in a passage 
(p. 467) which accuses some anchoresses, at least, of 
extreme worldliness, bitterness, desire for prestige, and 
extreme love of dress. As a matter of fact there is no 
passage added by B which does not dilate eloquently on 
some sort of conduct most unsuitable for an anchoress. 
We can, therefore, hardly escape the conclusion that the 
recension of the Ancren Riwle which is present in B was 
written at a time of the reformation of the house, which 
would appear to be that of which the records of Kilburn 
tell, at just the same period. We do not, of course, know 
who was the master of Kilburn at this peric^d, but we know 
that the abbot of Westminster, Richard Berking (the 

evidence is not complete. We are told that the abbot who was 
deposed in 1213 was charged with incontinency, among other crimes. 
Widmore is inclined to doubt the charge (p. 34). Again, Sir Walter 
Besant relates ( Westminster , London, 1899, p. 118) that the abbot 
and convent once all took refuge at Kilburn, beeause a prophet had 
prophesied a flood which would drown the abbey. No date or refer- 
ence it given. 
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special counsellor of Henry III, who is supposed by Wid- 
more [p. 42] to have influenced the king to rebuild the 
abbey) was a man of unusual power. 

It would perhaps be suspected that we have in B an 
official copy — perhaps an original — preserved at Kilbum, 
but the absence of the name “ St. John the Baptist,” which 
would naturally be used at Kilbum for the ninth date for 
communion, has already been mentioned, and this passage 
in the French text (which gives the Kilbum patron), and 
the 'French version of another, to be discussed in the 
Appendix, seem distinctly superior as a whole, to that 
given by any English manuscript. The same state of 
affairs appears in details; Mr. Macaulay has noted that 
the French text in general supports " what seem to be the 
original readings, as opposed to those of the manuscript 
followed by Morton” (p. 70). A trifling example that 
shows superiority over B is in the case of the passage from 
Jeremiah, already mentioned. B here has the absurd 
“ sein ierome,” whereas the French has “ li prophete 
Ieremie” (Macaulay, p. 467 n.). 

If B cannot be considered to be the original of the 
second form of the work, it is also obvious that the French 
cannot. What seems to be true is that every manuscript, 
for one cause or another, stands very far from the original ; 
B, because though evidently nearly related to an official 
copy, this copy was a second version; N becai'se of its 
general carelessness, in spite of its superiority as ihe most 
complete representative of the original first version; the 
French, because though, unlike the others, it possibly is 
derived from the copy in the original language and in 
details often shows distinct superiority, yet it, like B, is 
related to the second version and is only an incomplete 
copy of that — as is perhaps natural, since it is to be dated 
a hundred years later than B. This state of affairs would 
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seem to suggest a long circulation for the work, and it is 
useful to observe, in this connection, that Mr. Macaulay 
notes that “the reviser whose text is represented by N 
was in the matter of grammatical inflexions in some 
respects ‘ earlier ’ than B, especially in regard to pronouns, 
articles and demonstratives ” (p. 149 n.), though, in gen- 
eral, the “text of IT represents a fuller development,” 
which, however, is not “ necessarily later in time ” (p. 
149). He notes (p. 65) that early and late forms are to 
be found mixed in the French text, and he finds no diffi- 
culty in assigning the original composition to a date a 
hundred years before that of the manuscript. The rapid 
changes in language found in prose works would probably 
make an even earlier date possible. It was noted by 
Heuser 37 that the Ancren Riwle shows a mixture of late 
and early forms. Again we find evidence that would seem 
to prove that the work had passed through a considerable 
period of circulation. Altogether, it seems very hard to 
believe, when the manuscripts and versions in 1230-50 
show such variations of all sorts, that the original treatise 
could have been composed at the beginning of that century. 
It is one of the many important results of Mr. Macaulay’s 
investigation of B that, by showing the serious alterations 
in the text which were existing at the time of the writing 
of our earliest copies, the date of the original composition 
of the Ancren Riwle is put back far beyond where it has 
usually been placed. More than that, B suggests that the 
house addressed is near London, and a priory — to go no 
further in summarizing its benefits. 

w Anglia, xxx, p. 116. See, for a refutation of a theory here pro- 
pounded by Heuser, Modern Language Review, iv, pp. 433 f. Heuser 
seems to take it for granted that B was written for Wigmore Priory 
in Hereford — which procured it, as Mr. Macaulay shows, only about 
1300 (p. 145). 
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(IX) One possible indication of a date for the Biwle 
earlier than 1160 occurs in the statement by the author: 
“Eresie, God beo iSoncked, ne rixleS nout in Engelond ” 
(Morton, p. 82). With this should be compared the 
description of the Waldenses who came to England in 
1160 by Williajn of Newburgh ; he declares, “ Sane ab hac 
et ab aliis pestibus hsereticis immunis semper exstitit 
Anglia, cum in aliis mundi partibus tot pullulaverint 
haereses.” From the time of the Britons the “ virus of 
heresy” “nec in earn aliunde usque ad tempora regis 
Henrici secundi tanquam propagandum et dilatandum 
introivit.” Since the Continent was at this time full of 
heretics — so that Peter the Venerable, so many times men- 
tioned here, devoted to them much of his energy — the 
immunity of England would appear conspicuous. They 
went on increasing on the continent till the Albigensian 
Crusade of 1215, and it is hard to believe that they did not 
again reach England. A letter of Peter of Blois of c. 
1191 seems to refer to heretics in the diocese of York, and 
Higden tells us that some Albigensians were burned in 
England in 1209. 88 

(X) Dr. Kobinson believes that the foundation of Kil- 
bum made one of three projects in which Osbert of Clare 
took a principal part. Osbert’s relation to Kilbum seems 
to me doubtful, but it is at least certain that he took a 

u Polychronioon, Rolls Series, vm, 1865, p. 190; Peter of Blois, 
Opera , ed. J. A. Giles, 1847, I, p. 350 (a letter to Geoffrey, Arch- 
bishop of York, apparently on his accession). With William de 
Newburgh, ( Historia Anglicana , ed. H. C. Hamilton, London, 1856, 
I, p. 121) compare W. Map (op. cit., p. 56). It is noted that the 
first mention of heresy in London occurs in 1210 (F. C . H., London , 

i, p. 185). For the Continental heretics and the controversial works 
they called forth, see Vacandard, Vie de St. Bernard , Paris, 1897, 

ii, pp. 209 ff., E. S. Davison, Some Precursors of St. Francis of Assisi, 
Columbia University dissertation, 1907, p. 29. 
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leading part in the movements to canonize King Edward, 
and to establish the Feast of the Immaculate Conception 
of the Virgin. The latter enterprise met with opposition, 
though it was approved by a council of English bishops in 
1129. 39 It is not certain that the celebration with which 
Osbert was connected took place at Westminster, for it 
falls at a time (1127) when he is supposed to have been 
in exile . 40 

Father Bridgett has pointed out 41 that we have an echo 
of this controversy in the statement of the author of the 
Riwle (p. 38) that there was no sin in the Mother of 
Christ after His Conception, “ as I believe, whatever may 
have been before.” The author was here suspending judg- 
ment on the exact theological doctrine that underlay the 
festival. 

(XI) Even if the treatise were not originally written 
in English, it is quite clear from the English texts that it 
was written for persons knowing English, and therefore, 
in the conditions of those times, almost certainly of 
English blood. This appears from the following passage: 

“ A1 f>et 30 euer siggeS of swuch oSer bonen, ase of 
Pater nostres, & of Auez, on ower owene wise, psalmes & 
vreisuns: al ich am wel ipaied euerichon sigge pet hire 
best bereS on heorte, verslunge of hire sautere, redinge of 

**E. Bishop, On the Origin of the Feast of the Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, London, 1904; The Bosworth Psalter, London, 
1908, pp. 43 ft. 

40 C. Q. R ., p. 349. 

4t Our Lady's Dowry , London, 1875, 2nd ed., pp. 68, 251. He quotes 
from a correspondence of 1174-80 between Peter Cellensis and a monk 
of St. Alban’s, in which a very general acceptance of the feast in 
England is implied. The principal evidence of its celebration, in 
France comes from Fecamp, the confederate of Westminster (Va- 
candard, Revue des Questions historiques , lxi, pp. 166 ff.). 
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Englichs, o$er of Freinchs, holi meditaciuns ” (Morton, 
p. 44). 

The French should also be quoted here: 

“ Quantqe vous vnques dites daltres celes prieres, sicome 
pater nostres, et auees, psalmes et oroisons en votre 
maniere demeine, ieo en sui bien paiez. Chescune die 
ausi come mieuz li aporte al queor, versiller en psalter, 
lire euangeiles {sic) ou en francoys seinte meditacions ” 
( f . 8 ). 

Though the divergence of the French text here may make 
a slight uncertainty as to this passage, it would appear that 
the English may give the original reading. The fact that 
the treatise was at least translated into English very early, 
would support the presumption that it was written in an 
environment where English was read. Moreover, there is 
a reference (Morton, p. 244) to the “ English book of St. 
Margaret ” — a very interesting indication of the use of 
English literature at this time — which is all the more 
interesting if the work in question can be identified with 
the alliterative life of that saint 42 which makes part of 
the “ Katherine-group ” of legends judged to stand so near 
to the Ancren Riwle both in dialect and in spirit. 43 Alto- 
gether, it would appear that we were justified in taking 
it for granted that the Ancren Riwle was written in a 
distinctively English environment. 

Archdeacon Pearce has remarked in his work on the 
monks of Westminster that “ the fact appears to be that 
from its quite early years the Convent was predominantly 
English” (p. 36). Of the persons connected with the 

* Printed E. E. T. S., No. xin. I regret that I have no rotograph 
for the French at this point. 

"See infra , pp. 507, 512, 536. The heroines of these legends address 
the Saviour in just the type of mystical devotion described in the 
Ritole in the abstract. 

12 
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foundation of Kilburn, several were apparently natives. 
Godwyn, the Master, and “ Ailman sacerdos,” the donor 
of the land in Southwark (noted in the first charter), 
would appear to be so by their names, and Osbert of Clare 
was an Englishman. 44 Flete tells us that Abbot Herebert 
was a Norman (perhaps, as Dr. Robinson conjectures, one 
who came from Bee with Abbot Crispin), but Widmore 
remarks that this must be “ only by family, or at farthest 
by birth for he was a monk here, and almoner of the 
convent, when appointed abbot ” (p. 23). He was the first 
monk of the house chosen abbot after the Conquest. 

Not only is it certain that some of the special patrons 
of Kilburn at its foundation were Englishmen, but we 
would seem to have reason to believe that the three occu- 
pants of the hermitage were at least not all Norman, since 
one bore the name “ Gunhilda.” As a matter of fact there 
would be some reason why all three names should be given 
to English women, for they all occur in the family of King 
Edward the Confessor. Emma was his mother, Gunhilda 
his half-sister (the daughter of Canute), and Christina 
his niece, the nun of Romsey who brought up Queen 
Matilda. 45 We know that some of the strength of Henry Fs 

u C. Q. R ., p. 339. J. H. Round, however, notes that earlier it is 
unsafe to take the name of Alfred as certainly English (Feudal 
England, London, 1895, p. 327). The same may be true of those 
involved here. — N tells us (p. 192) that the anchoresses were sisters 
by blood. 

* See William of Malmesbury, op. cit., passim. Some circum- 
stances seem to suggest that the nuns of Kilburn are, as it were, 
a special memorial to Edward. Gervase, in the charter already 
quoted, gave the corrody of Ailmar “ for the good of his soul and 
for the soul of King Edward, as well as for all his successors and 
the same purpose is given (by Flete in his account of the foundation. 
At the time of the canonization of Edward, the nuns of Kilburn 
are given a confirmation of their benefits (Flete, p. 94). It 
should also be noted that when Edward III in 1353 grants the 
nuns of Kilburn exemption from all taxes, he calls their house "of 
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position came from his reconciliation of the English 
elements of the nation, and that this was specially fur- 
thered by his marriage with a princess of Anglo-Saxon 
royal blood. William of Malmesbury, in a passage often 
quoted, tells how the Norman courtiers called the king 
and queen by English nicknames, and this would seem to 
suggest English influences at court, and doubtless English 
persons in attendance there. 

(XII) Since Mr. Macaulay accepts the French text as 
the original version of the Ancren Riwle, the question of 
the date and locality of the English text may not be vitally 
important for the present hypothesis. However, even if 
the work were not first written in English, it is highly 
probable that it was soon translated, and at the original 
anchorage. The fact that the English text found in N 
retains the personal details of the work — which so many 
later copies omit — would seem to show that it was made 
before changes in the conditions described had made these 
details uninteresting. It would be likely that the place of 
the translation would be Kilburn itself, where the serving 
maidens — to whom the last section was to be read weekly — 
would, it might seem, need such a text , 46 and the example 

the foundation of the king’s progenitors ” (Patent Rolls, Edward 
III, pp. 260, 630). His favor was probably procured by the effort 
of Simon de Langham, for this “ most eminent of all our abbots ” 
had a special affection for Kilburn (see Widmore, pp. 99, 1S7), and 
Edward III established a chantry at Kilburn for his soul (Thorpe, 
loc. cit.). 

* Though they are not formally described as lay-sisters they are 
evidently given over to their superiors much as if they were such. 
In the first settlement at Sempringham the seven maidens were at 
first waited on by village women, until William, the first abbot of 
Rievaux (founded 1131), persuaded Gilbert to add lay-sisters who 
should be under a rule. When the Gilbertine rule was drawn up, 
the part for the lay-brothers merely copied the Cistercians, and in 
general the special development of the lay-brothers seems one of the 
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of the use of the vernacular for lay religious (sometime 
in the twelfth century) by the Cistercians — who were the 
most potent influence of the day — must be remembered in 
connection with the English text of the Riwle, as well as 
the long tradition for vernacular religious instruction in 
Anglo-Saxon England. 

Since, therefore, it is highly probable that the English 
text, even if not the original, should be written at Kil- 
burn , 47 it is important to localize the dialect of the English 

contributions of the Cistercians at this time, though these were, of 
course, not their invention (see E. Hoffmann, Das Konvereenmeiitut 
dee C\8 terzienserordens, Freiiburg, 1905). It was apparently a part 
of the unusually humane and successful treatment of the lay-brothers 
by the Cistercians that the sermons of St. Bernard were translated 
into the vernacular for their use — so early that there has been some 
discussion as to whether the French text might not be the original 
(see L. Bourgain, La Chaire francaise au XI Ie stecle, Paris, 1879, 
pp. 187 ff. ; Vacandard, I, p. 459 ) . M. Demimuid in his Pierre le 
Ytnbrable (Paris, 1876, p. 269) notes the influence of the lay- 
brothers on the rise of vernacular literature. — It should be noted 
that at this time when lay members made an important element in 
so many orders, it was sometimes difficult to keep this pant of the 
community contented. The order of Grandmont, already mentioned 
as inclurt, was nearly wrecked in the middle of the twelfth century 
by a resurrection of the lay-brothers, and the Gilbertines had serious 
trouble with a similar insurrection (see Walter Map, loo . cit.). The 
latter did not generally work with their laymen, as did the Cis- 
tercians, but it has been thought to be on account of offense to the 
lay-sisters that the nuns were forbidden to speak Latin. Peter the 
Venerable took care about the instruction of the lay-brothers of 
Cluny (Bourgain, p. 185). 

* Heuser declares that no manuscript of the work can be localised 
at Tarente, where its composition was traditionally placed, and R. 
Jordan (Die mittelenglischen M undart en , Germaniech-Romanieehe 
Monatsschrift , n, p. 128) agrees, as does also F. Weick (Ameterbm 
dee Prdfiwes ge- im Englischen , Darmstadt, 1911, p. 93), who is led 
by the partial loss of the sense for the ge-, manifested in the Riwle , 
to decide that it must have had a “ Mercische Urform,” which had 
been the conclusion of Heuser. Jordan comes near the truth (as 
shown by the present hypothesis ) when he conjectures that the trea- 
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version. Mr. Macaulay, who is the only writer who has 
had the advantage of knowing all the manuscripts of the 
work, writes of them as follows: “ B, C, and G constitute 
a group resembling one another closely in forms of lan- 
guage, and belonging to that particular development of the 
Southern dialect, on the borders of the Midland region, 
which is exemplified in the early lives of St. Katherine 
and St. Juliana, 48 the purest form of this appearing in B, 
which is also distinctly the earliest in time of our manu- 
scripts. . . . T has as its basis a text of the same kind, 
but was evidently written by a North Midland scribe ” (p. 

148) . The latter is the copy which, next to N, best pre- 
serves the original details of the anchorage. N, which, as 
we have seen, presents the original form of the text better 
than any other whatsoever, is “ distinguished from all 
those that have been mentioned by features characteristic 
in this period of the purely Southwestern dialect” (p. 

149) . It is significant that the two copies most alien in 
dialect are those most out of touch with the later devel- 
opment of the text. 

The facts just reviewed would make it appear that the 
composition of the English version took place in the 

tise was composed in Oxfordshire. — It is a fortunate circumstance 
that we have in the Poema Morale (put for its place-names very 
securely in Hampshire, and by its manuscripts no less surely before 
1170) an excellent touchstone foT the locality of the English text 
of the Rhole, if written at Tarente. It is probably the decisive 
factor actuating the opinions just quoted against a Dorset origin 
for the treatise. It ought also to be remembered when the tradi- 
tional dating of the work after 1200 is considered. 

48 A thorough study of the language of the “ Katherine group ” has 
been made by H. Stodte (Ueber die Sprache und Heimat dee Kath~ 
erine-Qruppe, Gottingen, 1896). It is interesting that he notes one 
point of phonology found in the Group as also peculiar to London 
(p. 27), and a syntactical peculiarity is noted by the editor of the 
legends as like the usage of the “ modern dialects of Middlesex and 
Wilshire” (E. Einenkel, E. E, T. S., No. 80, p. 136). 
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Southern dialect region, on the border of the Midland, 
which was the home of three of the thirteenth-century 
manuscripts, and of the parent of the fourth. In exactly 
this region London was included at the time of the Procla- 
mation of Henry III of 1258 (which is approximately 
that of the writing of our manuscripts), as an analysis of 
that document has shown ; 49 though earlier it had doubt- 
less spoken a pure Southern dialect, and later the influence 
of the neighboring Midlands and of its cosmopolitan posi- 
tion (already active in 1258) was to make its speech almost 
consistently Midland. 50 

49 Morsbach calls it “ einen im ganzen stldlichen Dialetot, der vom 
Mrttellande beeinflusat ist 99 ( Ueber den Ursprung der neuenglisohen 
Schriftsprache , Heilbronn, 1888, p. 182), and Sir James Murray 
" more southern than anything else, with a slight midland admix- 
ture” (Encyclo. Brit., art. English Language, p. 594). E. Ddlle has 
extended the study of the London dialect behind the period treated 
by Morsbach ( Morsbach *8 Studien, xxxii, Zur Sprache Londons vor 
Chauoer), and E. Neufeldt makes a study equally interesting for our 
purposes in his Zur Sprache des Urkundenbuches von Westminster , 
Rostock dissertation, 1907 (this is the manuscript Faustina A III, 
from which Dugdale prints the Kil'burn charters). All of Neufeldt’s 
material is much earlier than our period, and Ddlle’s either mudi 
later or much earlier, except Group VII— charters of the time of 
Archbishop Theobald, 1142-00. — A peculiarity of the Westminster 
charters noted by Neufeldt (pp. 44, 92) is the almost consistent use 
of o-forms for the veiib hobban. They seem to predominate in the 
Riwle. 

89 Considering the early date of the material used, it is not strange 
that the Midland influence seen in the Proclamation and in the 
Riwle (which, though composed earlier, only exists in manuscripts 
written after 1230) is not yet visible in the documents examined by 
DOlle (p. 88). It should also be noted that the Riwle, in the use 
of u for A. 45. y, shows a more Western speech than the London 
dialect, as shown in the legal documents (Ddlle, p. 26). However, 
cases are found in the Westminster charters (Neufeldt, p. 52). and 
in the Proclamation (Morsbach, p. 161-2), and the truth is that the 
cosmopolitan position of the city (which was ultimately strong 
enough to shift its dialect entirely) must have brought in an un- 
usual number of speech mixtures. It is interesting to note in this 
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The age of the dialeot of the Riwle would not appear to 
be a valid obstacle to the present hypothesis, even if the 
origin of the English version be put a very few years after 
that of the original (which would thus become very nearly 
the earliest piece of French prose extant). The date of 
the foundation of Kilbum is generally put, as we have 
seen, at 1134; but it is evident that the treatise is not 
written at once on the retirement of the three sisters, since 
their virtue as anchoresses seems to have been thoroughly 
tested at the time of writing, and the author remarks that 
they have often asked him for a rule. Therefore the com- 
position of the work could probably be put several years 
after 1134. A long circulation before the writing of the 
extant copies would inevitably bring serious changes in the 
language, yet it would appear that we have several touch- 
stones which may be used to test its date, though none per- 
haps is quite perfect. The Peterborough Chronicle, which 

connection that Heuser declares that the dialect of the Riwle is such 
a mixture that the title “ South-Mercian ” would suit it better than 
“Southern,” since so many exceptions have to be made iif the latter 
title is used (p. 113). Mordbach, in listing the peculiarities of *11 
the Middle English dialects in his (hvmmatik (Halle, 1896, I, p. 9), 
says: “Die Katherine-gruppe bildet eine gruppe ftir sich.” It is 
possible that the mixture of dialect which does not appear in the 
earliest London legal documents, would be visible in literary per- 
formances of (the same time. It is also barely possible that anything 
written at Kilburn ( which, though so near the city, was at this time 
a very rustic situation) might show more of the local Middlesex 
peculiarities of speech — (though our ignoranoe as to the origins of 
the scribes, author, and public of the treatise (even when we are sure 
of the place of its composition) must make any such hypothesis 
uncertain, especially since our only copies date from so long after 
the original copy. — It should be noted that Father MacNabb, in the 
article already mentioned^ quotes from a letter of Mr. Macaulay 
(p. 5 n.) , in which the original dialect is spoken of as “ Southwestern, 
with a tinge of Midland.” It would appear from Mr. Macaulay’s 
statement made in his article and already quoted, that “South- 
western ” here must be a scribal error for “ Southern.” 
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ia securely dated, belongs to another dialect, and is, more- 
over, deliberately archaising ; 61 most of the manuscripts 
written in the middle of the twelfth century contain tran- 
scripts of older works, and are therefore obviously no 
fairer standard for the speech of their own time , 52 than 
the Ancren Riwle is for the speech of the early thirteenth 
century, if, in spite of the thirteenth-century manuscripts, 
it turns out to have been composed in the middle of the 
twelfth. Altogether, however, in spite of the lack of 
English literature accepted as composed in the first half of 
the twelfth century, the characteristics of late dialect found 
in tihe Riwle — so far as they can be observed without an 
exhaustive study and collation of the manuscripts — can be 
all found at times in the various manuscripts and legal 
documents which have been considered our only basis for 
the study of English of this period . 58 

“See 0. P. Behm, The Language of the Later Part of the Peter- 
borough Chronicle, GOteborg, 1884, pp. v, 19, 20, 24, 57, 66; H. Meyer, 
Zur Sprache der jiingeren Teile der Chronik von Peterborough, Jena, 
1889. 

“For example, most of the contents of Bodl. ms. 343 {History of 
the Holy Rood Tree, E. E. T. S., No. cm, ed. Napier, p. ix). 

" The phonological changes in the Riwle are briefly summarized by 
E. Buck, Transactions of the Philological Society, London, 1865, 
“The Grammatical Forms of Southern English (A. D., 1220-30) oc- 
curing in the Ancren Riwle ,” p. 166. In addition to the philological 
works already cited, the following may be mentioned as giving valu- 
able comparative data and full bibliographical references: Anecdota 
Oxoniensia, Old English Glosses , Oxford, 1900, and Some Points of 
English Orthography in the Twelfth Century, Academy , 1890, pp. 
133 ff., both by Napier ( the latter lists manuscripts transcribed in 
the twelfth century) ; W. Schlemilch, Beitrdge zur Sprache und Or- 
thographic Spdtaltengl. Sprachdenkmdler der Cbergangszeit (1000- 
1150), Morsbach’s Studien, xxxiv (a very useful study for the pres- 
ent purposes, summarizing the results of most of the other philologi- 
cal investigations here noted ) . The study by R A. Williams ( Anglin , 
xxv, pp. 393 ff.) of the speech of the Codex Wintonensis , drawn up 
in the bishopric of Henry of Blois (1130-50), later to be mentioned 
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Though the dialect of the English Riwle can doubtless 
be fitted sufficiently well both to the time and place that 
is here proposed for it, yet this subject should not be con- 
cluded without an influence being mentioned which would 
give sufficient explanation for any deviations in the Riwle 
from the forms occasionally found in documents written 
in London at the time of the settlement of Kilbum. Local 
usage may sometimes war with convention in any docu- 
ments of the time, with inconsistent results ; for the use of 
a “ Schriftsprache ” seems proved for this period by the 
existence of West-Saxon legal documents written in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries in the North . 54 With 
this fact should be connected the statement of Giraldus 
Cambrensis, of a slightly later date, where, after declaring 
that the Southern English of his day (especially towards 

as a person of interest for the Riwle (infra, pp. 5261), is also useful 
for its summaries of other contemporary dialects. It should be noted 
that Croup VII of DSUe’s study ( written in the time of Archbishop 
Theobald, who is also of interest for the Riwle — see infra, p. 535 m) 
shows (pp. 5, 54, etc.), the French influence on the orthography very 
strongly ( ch for c, etc.), which is such a characteristic of the Riwle , 
and is cited occasionally in the dissertations. Group VII only once 
(p. 43) substitutes i- for the prefix 3 «- (a sign of late dialect found 
consistently in the Riwle). Dfille notes, however, that legal docu- 
ments are naturally conservative ( p. 45 ) , and the i- is found in some 
twelfth-century M88. {Academy, pp. 1331), and it even appears in 
the eleventh-century glosses ( Anecdota f p. xxviii, in the work of a 
Kentish scribe). The Peterborough Chronicle derives much of its 

archaic appearance from its use of the prefix $e as a matter of fact 

it does not make such difficult translation as the Riwle — but it alter- 
nates this with entire loss of the prefix, according to the Northern 
custom (Meyer, p. 86), and altogether the form of the prefix seems 
a matter determined more by the locality of composition than by the 
date. Liebermann prints a short original charter written before 1128 
in the North, which shows traces of Anglo-French orthography and of 
Middle English forms and the use of the “ W.-S. Schriftsprache ” 
{ArchiVy can, p. 284). 

■"For references see Schlemilch, p. 69. 
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Devon) was more “ incomposita,” and at the same time 
more archaic than that of the North, he goes on to add: 
“ Originalis linguae proprietatem et antiquum loquendi 
modum magis observat. Cujus etiam rei non solum argu- 
mentum, sed et certitudinem inde habere potes, quod omnes 
libros Anglicos Bedae, Rabani, regis iEluredi vel aliorum 
quorumlibet, sub hujus idiomatis proprietate scriptos in- 
venies.” 55 

This statement might seem to imply that in Giraldus’s 
day the continuity of English composition from Anglo- 
Saxon times had never been broken, and this impression is 
borne out when he says that the English, “ like the Welsh,” 
use alliteration “in omni sermone exquisito” (p. 187). 
It is here of interest to compare the statement of Mr. 
Macaulay that “ in a certain part of the Southern dialect- 
region the language of the ‘ Katherine-group * seems to 
have attained for the time almost to the position of a liter- 
ary standard ” (p. 150). The Katherine-group is written 
in alliteration, and it may therefore be that this Southern 
and alliterative literature represents the very same develop- 
ment in English literary history as that of which Giraldus 
is speaking — and may even make part of the work he had 
in mind. The fact that the Ancren Riwle, which is no less 
“ elegant ” than the Katherine-group, is not written in 

"Opera, Roll s Series, 1868, vi, pp. 177*8. I have pointed out in 
an article in the Romanic Review, ix, pp. 164 ff., which supplement* 
the present one at many points, that our conception of the position 
of English at this time has been influenced by the fact that Giraldus, 
who speaks thus impersonally of English, was a Welshman, and that 
the fact that he and two others of the most outstanding writers of 
the time were Welsh probably had its influence in hampering the 
development of English as a medium for literature. — A use of isaid 
(showing the ge- worn down to <-) occurs in an English proverb 
quoted by Giraldus at p. 187. Part of one of his proverb* occurs 
in the Riwle (p. 268), and makes difficulty for the theory of a 
French original. 
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alliteration, is perhaps due to the original's having been 
French. Other alliterative works of the Southern dialect 
region existing in manuscripts of the late twelfth and early 
thirteenth century are the ecstatic rhapsodies so often con- 
nected with the Riwle by similarity of spirit as well as of 
form . 56 It is of interest that one of these has been shown 
to be a translation of a poem by Marbodius of Rheims, who 
had addressed another poem to “ good Queen Maud.” 57 
Whether or no the Middle English composition still 
extant from the earliest period can be identified with that 
which is referred to by Giraldus, it is evident that his 
statements would assist any hypothesis putting English 
composition in the twelfth century, and some other facts 
should be noted in this connection. It may be that the 
extreme conservatism as to inflections, which has been 
noted as a striking characteristic of the Southern dialect 
of the earliest period, by comparison with Northern and 
Midland , 58 is due in part to the fact that Southern works 
have been dated too late. Just what Giraldus means when 
he calls the Southern dialect “ incomposita ” is not clear, 
but it is just possible that we should connect with this 
remark a phenomenon of the Southern dialect which gives a 
contrast to its syntactical conservatism, namely its abund- 
ance of Romance words. This characteristic is most 
marked in the Ancren Riwle, and for this fact the present 
hypothesis, by connecting the work with the court circle, 

"See my article already mentioned, pp. 186 ft. Attempts liave been 
made to attribute all these pieces to the same author — according to 
Einenkel, loc. cit., and in Anglia, v, pp. 265 ff., a woman (perhaps 
one of the three anchoresses ) . 

"See W. Vollhardt, Einfiuss der lateinischen geistlichen Littera- 
tur ... , Leipzig, 1888, p. 10. He refutes EinenkePs theory of the 
origin of these piece*. 

®* See Morsbach, Qrammatik, I, pp. 0, et pamim. 
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where the French influence was strong even before the 
Conquest, would give a reason . 59 

In general, it is probable that many of the Middle 
English characteristics of the language of the earliest 
monuments after the Conquest existed before that time in 
spoken speech, and only appeared when they did in litera- 
ture, because the discontinuance of schooling in English 
had torn away “ the veil which literary conservatism had 
thrown over the changes of the spoken tongue.” 60 The 
fact that this earliest Middle English, affected by French 
orthography, has been thought to show in its phonology the 
influence of the large element in the population of England 
after the Conquest who did not know English, would sup- 
port assigning it to an early date ; for, as I have shown in 
an earlier article , 01 the aliens of the Conquest seem to have 
been assimilated by the latter part of the twelfth century. 
The fact that the present hypothesis would put in the 
twelfth century a large part of the English compositions 
usually ascribed to the thirteenth need not alter our con- 
clusion ; for, as I have shown in the earlier article, though 
the thirteenth century was a time when English was prob- 
ably more strongly entrenched in familiar use than ever 
before, this was also the period of the international use of 
French in literature, due to the international influence of 
the University of Paris. This was a time when English 
composition was much less likely to flourish than in the 
years immediately following the English revival in the 

"R, Mattig (Die franzdsischen Elemente im Alt - und Mitteleng - 
lischen, Marburg, 1910, p. 79) shows that half of the romance loan- 
words found in Middle English from 800 to 1258 are contributed by 
the Ancren Riwle. 

••See the valuable article by Mr. Henry Bradley in the Cambridge 
History of English Literature , ii, p. 436 ff. 

“ Romanic Review , loc. oit., p. 173. 
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time of Henry I ; for, in the latter period, the continuity 
with Anglo-Saxon culture was not yet lost, and the court 
was less cosmopolitan than in the days of the Angevins. 
The very breadth of the Angevin Empire must have been 
an influence operating to extinguish local usages, especially 
since the international ideal was animating the intellectual 
world at that time. It would be natural that revival of 
composition in English could not be more than a flash in 
the pan until the international ideal had passed its zenith. 
The conditions making for the use of a universal vernacu- 
lar were too easy in England in these years to be neglected 
when the desire for such an institution was in the air all 
over Europe. 

(XIII) The Ancren Riwle shows special and even 
minute reminiscences of the preoccupations of the decade 
of the foundation of Kilburn. One of the strongest links 
connecting the Riwle with Kilburn is the relation which 
that work can be proved to bear to the controversy between 
the Cistercians and the older Benedictines, which was one 
of the most outstanding incidents of this time. In this 
connection the Riwle is always to be found on the side of 
the older Benedictines, as would be natural to a treatise 
written for the cell of a Benedictine house. 

Vincent of Beauvais, in the Mirror of History which 
became the standard reference book of the Middle Ages, 
notes for the period with which we are here concerned the 
rise of the new orders as a striking characteristic of the 
time (27, vii). Most of these new orders made settle- 
ments in England during the last years of the reign of 
Henry I, and in the reign of Stephen William of New- 
burgh tells us that “ many more monasteries were built in 
that short time than in the hundred years previous,” He 
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compares the strength thus manifested by the Heavenly 
King, with the weakness of the earthly sovereign. 62 

We have already seen that the enthusiasm of the time 
for rules and orders was such that, for the sake of a settled 
connection, many old houses at just this period were as- 
suming the Augustinian rule, and that even the Pope was 
recommending such action. The eagerness for a rule which 
the author of the Ancren Riwle tells us that the sisters of 
the anchorage have shown, is a similar sign of the times, 
as is also the identical desire which St. Aelred met from 
his recluse sister. Many of the new orders had developed 
from hermitages, and we can see the contemporary expec- 
tation in the fact that the three ladies of the anchorage are 
receiving enquiries from others as to “ of hwat ordre ” 
they are (p. 8). The author, as we shall see, belonged to 
a liberal minority in his generation who took a very spirit- 
ualized view of orders and of the differences in material 
usages on which they were built up, and he therefore gives 
the anchoresses the ironical reference to the “ order of St. 
James,” with which to meet their enquirers. Nevertheless, 
he proceeds to give — in his own spiritualized form — a rule 
for the anchorage, though he has denied them an order. 
Perhaps he does this because he recognizes the very real 
paucity of rules for women, which is noted by Heloise 

•Op. cit., p. 46. Reyner {Apoetolatue Benedict inorum in Anglia , 
Douai, 1026, pp. 159-60) says that the order of Arrouaise came to 
England in 1112, that of Tyron in 1126, that of Savigny in 1124, 
the Premonstratensians (who were in Scotland in 1125) to England 
in 1146. The first Cistercian house was (built in 1128, but the real 
strength Of the Cistercian order began with the settlement of Rie- 
vaux directly from Clairvaux in 1131 (see Miss Cook's most valuable 
account of the Cistercian Settlement in the Eng . Hiet. Rev., loo. oit.). 
The founders of Fontevraud, Tyron, Savigny, and Arrouaise had all 
been hermits. 
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when, in this very decade, she writes to Abelard for a rule 
for the Paraclete. 63 

At the time of the foundation of Kilburn the most 
aggressive and successful order in Christendom was the 
Cistercian, which, to use the words of William of Malmes- 
bury (p. 380), then seemed the “ surest way to heaven.” It 
had originated in a secession from the monastery of 
Moleme by monks who had come under condemnation of 
conscience because the Benedictine rule was no longer 
observed in minute accuracy. 64 The essence, therefore, of 
the Cistercian idea was the meticulous observance of the 
Rule, and the assumption of superiority that it carried 
with it aroused the ire of the older Benedictines, who were 
especially irritated because the Cistercians had changed 
the black Benedictine habit for a white one. 65 When in 
1122 Peter the Venerable became Abbot of Cluny, a 
quarrel was raging between his house and the Cistercians 
because of one Robert (a monk whom both claimed), a rela- 
tive of Abbot Bernard of Clairvaux, who had written the 
young man a miraculous letter condemning the laxness of 
Cluny, which he had dictated — “ in medio imbre sine 
imhre ” — to the Englishman William, already mentioned 

"Migne, cuxxvm, c. 213. For the dates of Heloise’s letters see 
the Catholic Encyclopedia. 

94 A useful contemporary account of the Cistercians for our pur- 
poses is that of Ordericus Vitalis, Historiae E celestas ticae , ed. A. 
Le Prevost, Boci6t6 de Vhistoire de France , Paris, 1845, m, p. 434 ff. 
Ordericus is a “ black monk,” a Benedictine under the influence of 
Cluny, who gives, therefore, a somewhat sarcastic account of the 
“ white monks.” 

" The question of the color of the habit was a burning one at the 
time. The monks of Bee also assumed white, though the date is 
not known (Porde, i, p. 505), and the Premonstratensians wore it 
(explaining their choice Iby a miracle, Dugdale, vn, p. 859). The 
Gilbertines showed their complex origin by combining the two colors 
(Graham, p. 70). The author of the Ritcle did the same (see Mac- 
X*bb, p. 4). 
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as the first abbot of Rievaux. 66 Peter, who was the great 
peacemaker of his generation, entered the controversy with 
a letter to the Cistercians soon after his accession in 1122. 
This letter echoes the argument in terms similar to those 
found in the Ancren Riwle: since tie treatise uses a meta- 
phor strikingly employed by Peter, it would appear that 
his letter was known to the author, at least by hearsay. 
In any case it gives the best possible setting forth of the 
older Benedictine side of the controversy, and will be 
summarized here very briefly on that account. 

After a discussion of many particular observances — 
many of them matters of costume — in which the Cister- 
cians make a great point of differing from the Cluniacs, 
the abbot sarcastically describes the scorn felt by the black 
monk for the white, and vice versa , and he condemns the 
puerility of the procedure. “ Corporalis exercitatio ad mo- 
dicum utilis est ” (I Tim. iv, 8 ; c. 151) ; it was the very es- 
sence of the Rule of St. Benedict to leave matters such as 
food, drink, clothing, to be decided according to time, place, 
manners, and other accidents (c. 126). “ Hoc tamen 

reducere ad mentem charitas vestra debet quod divina 
mandata, partim mobilia, partim sunt immobilia. . . . 
De immobilium numero dicimus esse . . . illud maximum 
et primum dilectionis Dei mandatum, secundum quoque 
huic simile de proximi dilectione; sed et humilitatis, 
castitatis, et veritatis prsecepta” (c. 148). He repeats 

"Ep. I. — It was put first in Bernard's collected letters because of 
the miracle connected with its composition, and a chapel existed on 
the ante of the event, until after the Reformation. See Vacandard, I, 
Chap, vi, Demimuid, op. tit., etc. Barnard gave an Apologia for 
his attack on Cluny, which is really a second onslaught. It is 
dated by various scholars at dates ranging from 1119 to 1127 
(the latter is that given by Miss Cooke, who gives an excellent sum- 
mary of the causes of the Cistercian separation from the older 
Benediotines). 
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several times over the words of St. Augustine : “ Habe 
charitatem, et fac quidquid vis.” “ Haec eat qu© pleni- 
tude legis et finis praecepti est (Rom. xih, 10) . . . . di- 
versis temporibus per diversos sanctos diversa loquens, ipsa 
non varia, non divisa, non multiplex, sed simplex, stabilis, 
inconcussa, semper eadem perduravit. Ut enim materf ami- 
lias, tota domus proprise utilitati intents, quosdam famu- 
lorum ad bobus exercendam, quosdam ad fodiendam 
vineam, alios in silvam ad ligna caedenda mittit . . . ipsa 
( chari tas) tamen, quamvis diversa sint quse prsecipit, di- 
versa non efficitur, nec diversitas jussionis diversitatem 
facit utilitatis, quoniam ad unum quiddam et simplex, hoc 
est ad domum utilitatem, omnis ilia officiorum varietas se 
colligit, et illud unum innumera ministeria operantur 
. . . (c. 154). 

In the introduction to the Biwle the scheme is laid down 
for the whole work, and it seems to echo the ideal expressed 
by Peter the Venerable. There are two kinds of rule 
which the author will describe. The one is the rule of 
charity, the other that concerning material observances, — 
all of which may be changed for good reason, provided the 
rule of charity be preserved. Charity is the “ Lady Rule ” 
who makes a all things smooth ” — to whom the other is 
only the “ hand-maiden.” This general scheme is again 
mentioned just before the summary (p. 410). The three 
crucial texts used by Peter above quoted, appear promi- 
nently in the Biwle (pp. 4, 386). The appearance (pp. 
2-6) of some sentences in Latin would seem to show that 
the author is using some definite source, which we may 
hope to trace when manuscripts can be investigated. 

Other echoes of the famous controversy appear in the 
Ancren Biwle, and some of them seem to show the direct 
influence of Peter the Venerable’s interpretation of the 
quarrel in the letter already quoted. He remarks in that 
13 
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letter “ N am quid aliud in professione quam stabilitas, 
oonversio morum et obedientia a monacho promittitur (c. 
135) ¥’ The author of the Riwle writes: “ Non ancre bi 
mine read ne schal makien professiun, pet is, bihoten ase 
hest, bute preo fringes, pet is, obedience, chastete,& studesta- 
^eluestnesse (p. 6 ). pe fringes pet ich write her of Se 
vttre riwle . . . nullich nout pet $e bihoten ham ase heste 
to holden ; for alse ofte alse $e £>erefter breken eni of ham 
hit wolde to swu(?e hurten ower heorte & makien on so 
offered f>et 3 © muhten sone u alien ... in desperaunce, 
pet is, in unhope & in unbileaue forte beon iboruwen” 
(p- 8) . 

These words are given special point by an incident that 
happened in England in 1132, and must have resounded 
through the monastic world. In that year some monks of 
St. Mary’s Abbey, York, were attacked by “ prick of con- 
science ,” 67 because they were not observing the Rule of St. 
Benedict in meticulous accuracy. Their case was decided 
at a meeting called by Thurstan, the archbishop, to which 
both sides had summoned learned men from all over Eng- 
land. The meeting ended in physical violence, but' the 
archbishop took the seceding monks under his protection 
and established them at Fountains. The Abbey was not, 
however, received into the Cistercian order till 1135, the 
year after that when Kilburn is supposed to have been 
founded . 68 

"This early use of the phrase m noteworthy. In my article on 
the Authorship of the Prick of Conscience I was not able to carry it 
back of Bonaventura ( RadoUffe College Monographs, No. 16, p. 128 ). 

* We have Thurstan’s own narrative of the incident ( Memorials of 
Fountains, Surtees Society, 1863, pp. 11 ff.). He was originally from 
St. Paul’s, and was a special counsellor of religious women — -as of 
Adela of Blois (whom he accompanied when she took the vows at 
Marcigny in 1120), and of Christina of Markyate (D. N. B ., and 
the De Cestis, p. 100). 
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As ,we have seen, the extreme wing, at least, of the 
Cistercians 69 made cardinal points of material regulations, 
and particularly of certain modes of costume. Peter the 
Venerable, while upholding at length the usages of his 
order, declares that these questions are of no intrinsic 
importance. It is, therefore, quite in keeping with the 
most liberal opinion among the older monks of the time 
that the author of the Riwle , in setting up his new institu- 
tion, seeks, as it were, to show the good faith of his liber- 
ality by refusing to saddle his protegees with the distinc- 
tive title of either of the two warring parties, though in so 
doing, he shows us, if we understand the contemporary 
references, what his opinion was of the a new Pharisees ” 
discussed by Abbot Peter: 

Gif eni unweote acseC ou of hwat ordre $e beon alse sum deC, also 
Se toilets me, \>e isihtS bene gnet k swoluwetS be vlije, onswerieC k 
siggetS be, 3e beotS of seint lames ordre .... He seitS hwat is religiun 
k hwuch is riht ordre: Religio munda etc. . . . bus be apostle seint 
lame descriueS religiun k ordre: nouber hwit ne blae ne nemnetS he 
in his ordre, ase moni bet isihtS bene gnet k swoluweb be vli 3 e, bet 
is, maketS muchel strencfce ber as is lutel. Powel be erest ancre .... 
& monie otSre swuche weopmen k wummen mid hore greate maten k 
hore herde heren, neren heo of gode ordre T k hwitSer hwite ober blake, 
alse unwise asketS ou, bet wenetS bet ordre eitte itSe kurtel ober ibe 
kuuele, God hit wot; nobeleas heo weren wel beotSe: naut tauh onont 
clodes ... o pisse wise anawerietS to poo bet aeketS ou of ower 
ordre, k hwetSer hwite ober blake; siggetS bet 3e beo& botSe burb be 


•• We should probably not judge them all by the “ new Pharisees ” 
of Peter’s letters, any more than we should judge all his own monks 
by the torpid Cluniacs sleeping against a wall all day, whom he also 
pictures (in his reformed statutes for Cluny, dated 1146, in which he 
begins by an eloquent discussion of the “ movable ” and “ immovable ” 
ordinances, Opera , cc. 1025ff.). Bernard of Clairvaux, some time 
between 1131 and 1143 {Histovre littSraire, xii, p. 206), wrote his 
De Praeoepto et Dispensations, in which he also lays down the dis- 
tinction between the two sorts of ordinances, much as Peter might 
Peter’s arguments. — See also Peter’s letters, c. 418 f., for abuse* at 
Cluny. 
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grace of God, k of seint lames ordre, . . . J>et ich er seide, worn 
>e worlde wifcen him clene & unwemmed; her inne is religiun k nout 
ij>e wide hod, ne ipe blake, ne ifSe hwite, ne itSe gre$e kuuele; fter 
also moni beo6 igedered togederes, bereuore mid onrednesae me schal 
makien strencbe of onnesse of clones & of o&er hwat of vttre J>inget, 
J>et te onnesse witSuten bitocnie pe onnesse of o luue k of o wil, J>et 
heo alle habbefc imene wit5innen hore abit .... loke )>et heo ne li?en; 
Jms hit is i kuuent, auh hwarse wummon liuetJ otter mon bi him one, 
eremite otter ancre, of )>incges wibuten hwarof scandle ne kume, nis 
nout muche strenctte .... (pp. 8-12). — For the French reading 
eee infra, p. 525 n. 

The account already given of Peter the Venerable’s 
letter will have shown the significance of the discussion in 
the Riwle of “ black ” and “ white.” Other reminiscences 
of the differences between the two orders appear in the 
passage just quoted. The phrase “ strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel ” was used commonly in this controversy. 
Peter applies it (c. 124) to the Cistercians in his letter 
already quoted, and he says elsewhere of his beloved Car- 
thusians that they do not “ strain at the gnat,” etc. {Opera, 
c. 412). Bernard of Clairvaux, on the other side, applies 
it to the Cluniacs in his Apologia. 70 In the same epistle 
(c. 913) Bernard mentions (to refute) what are almost 
the words of the Ancren Riwle: “Cseterum in habitu, 
inquis, non est religio, sed in corde. Bene. At tu quando 
cucullam empturus lustras urbes, etc.” However, his 
epistle to Robert will show how naturally his generation, 
as it seems, chose this saying for meeting his arguments. 
In this epistle he attacks many petty details of the life at 
Cluny, as the following quotation will show (the italics 
are mine and mark details referred to in the Riwle) : 

“Si peUiciae lenes et calidae, si panni subtiles et pretiosi, si l cngae 
manime et atnplum caput ium, si opertorium silvestre et molle *to> 
mineum sanctum faciunt; quid moror et ego quod te non sequorf 
Sed h&ec infirman tium sunt foments, non arma pugnantium (a 77). 


70 Mdgne, clxxxii, c. 906. 
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“ Frocci ” (generously made as to materials, with wide 
hoods, and sleeves), 71 furs and “ stamins,” were some of 
the luxuries which the Cistercians discarded, but the an- 
choress is told that her sin is the same, 11 however her kirtle 
be shaped or colored ” (p. 200). The argument that raged 
during this generation as to the shape, size, material, and 
color of monastic garments certainly echoed in every phase 
of the declaration of the Riwle that “ religion is not in the 
kirtle or the cowl, or in the wide hood, or in the white, 
black or grey cowl.” The “ grey cowl ” is probably a 
reference to the order of Savigny: their founder and his 
monks had been received into the fraternity of Westmin- 
ster, and their greatest house, Furness, had been founded 
by Stephen of Blois in 1126. The Middle English 
“ Winteney Kule ” (Cistercian) rejects “ cowls” for 
“ kirtles.” 72 

Peter the Venerable, in the letter already quoted, gives 
us a hint that the Cistercian quarrel was with the size of 
garments, as well as with the color (grossitudo et color). 
But he proves that the Cistercians are here the innovators: 
St. Martin did not go “ in albo et curto (the italics are 
mine), sed quod nigro et pendulo pallio” (c. 116). 78 
Ho discusses at length the inhumanity of the Cistercians 
in refusing to allow their monks to wear furs (cc. 120 ff.), 

n See Newman’s Lives of the English Saints , London, 1845, No. 1 
(Stephen Harding), p. 54, for a discussion of the “ frock” and the 
“ cowl,” and Migne’s note on the letter to Robert. 

“See Gilbert Crispin , p. 27. Almost half of the houses of Savigny 
were in England (Cooke, p. 669). For their habit, see Dugdale, v, 
p. 246. — See Die Winteney Version der Regula S. Benedicti , ed. 
SchrOer, Halle, 1888, p. 111. 

T *He remarks on the shortness and scantiness of the Carthusian 
garments (c. 944). The number of the Cistercian garments was also 
{restricted; see William of Malmesbury (p. 382), and Peter's second 
letter (c. 328). So were their kinds of bed coverings (ibid., p. 113). 
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and his statutes show that his monks wore stamins after 
their reformation (c. 1043). The anchoresses (like St. 
Aelred’s sister, c. 1458, who here received a grudging 
concession) are allowed both stamins and furs and (un- 
like the Cistercians) given as many garments as they 
need (p. 418). The matter of their clothing is shortly 
disposed of: “ UorSi pet no mon ne i-sihS ou, ne je i-seoS 
nenne mon, wel mei don of ower clones, boon heo hwite, 
beon heo blake : bute pet heo beon unorne & warme, & wel 
i-wrouhte — uelles wel i-tawed ; & habbeS ase monie ou to- 
neodeS, to bedde and eke to rugge ” 74 (p. 418). 

A last echo of the contemporary discussion as to gar- 
ments, occurs in the following: “ Nu cume$ forS a feble 
mon, & halt him £>auh heihliche, 3 if he haueS enne widne 
hod & one ilokene cope, & wule iseon 3 unge ancren ... & 
seiS f>at heo mei iseon baldeliche holi men; 30 nomeliche 
swuche ase he is, uor his wide sleuen ” (p. 56). 

Here we have again the wide hood, and sleeves which 
might from their width appear “ long,” and the older 
Benedictine costume may be in question : the Cluniacs, as 
we have seen, according to Peter the Venerable do not 
appear to have developed novelties in their costume. At 
Westminster, according to the Customary (pp. 140, 
146 f.), frocks, cowls, stamins, and furs were all worn. 
The “ close cope ” was required of all religious persons. 
It is very possible, therefore, that the author is here in a 
playful manner elsewhere used directly referring to the 
monks of Westminster, who, as we know, at a later date 

"Vacandard observes: “A 1 ’inverse de saint Bernard, Pierre le 
V6n£rable ee montre sGrieusement pr£occup6 de la sant£ de ses 
moines (cp. Lib. 1 , ep. 28). Volontiers il prendrait pour devise ce 
mot du pofete: Mens sana in corpore 8ano ” (I, p. 129). Peter stows 
here another striking likeness to the author of the RUole (cp. p. 422). 
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probably made a great deal of trouble by trying to see the 
nuns of Kilbum . 75 

"See E. Bishop, “The Origin of the Cope as a Church Vestment,” 
Dublin Review , Jan. 1897, p. 24. A “cope” was generally the par- 
ticular mark of a Canon — see Clark, p. lxxix, and Ordericus Vitalis, 
Hi, p. 369; “Clerici et episcopi nigris cappis indtrti erant. Monachi 
quoque et abbates nigris nihilominus cucullis amicti erant.” Like all 
the costumes in question, it was also, however, worn by all classes, 
and at an earlier date, at any rate, was the term regularly used in 
some other countries where the French used “ cowl.” — -Matthew Paris 
in 1258 notes the arrival of eight ecclesiastics in England “ in copes,” 
— “videlicet, quinque clausis, et quinque manicatis” (v. Ducange, 
Cappa). Rock (Church of Our Fathers , ed. Frere and Hart, Lon- 
don, 1905, n, p. 41) quotes from Chaucer as to knowing a canon 
because “ his cloke was sewed to his hood.” — It is very possible 
that we have hi the RUole itself proof that the author used “ cowl ” 
and “ cope ” interchangeably, as we have seen was sometimes done 
(most of these terms of costume seem to be sometimes interchanged, 
as examination of Ducange will show). At p. 420, 1. 6 the English 
text reads: “jif ?e muwen beon wimpel-leas, ibeot5 bi warme keppen 
and heruppon blake ueiles.” “ Keppen ” in this passage has been 
taken to refer to head-coverings by Mr. Macaulay (p. 68), though 
Morton translates “ capes.” I believe the latter may be preferable. 
We really have the same word as in “copes,” and an examination 
of the French text seems to show that we here may have it used 
in the same sense: “Si vous poez estre sanz wympel, seez od chaudes 
kuueles qe len appele k&ppes & par desus cel lee noires veilz” (f. 
68v. ) . Now “ kuueles ” is the word which we have used in the Eng- 
lish text at ip. 10, already quoted (supra, pp. 521 f.), where it is 
translated “ cowl.” Since the “ cowl ” had a hood, a black veil could 
be worn over that, in lieu of a wimple. — Robert of Arbriseel also 
decrees for his nuns “ ut guimpae albae earum nunquam apparent; 
velis eas operientibus ” (Migne, clxh, c. 1079). The following from 
the Chaucerian Romance of the Rose has been quoted in this con- 
nection : 

Werynge a fayle in-stede of wymple, 

As nonnys don in her abbey (1. 3865). 

— The French text corresponding to the English at p. 11 is hardly 
legible: nothing can be recovered as to the “wide hood,” or the 
colors of the “cowl.” However, the latter word is partly visible, 
in the same form here found in the English and at f. 68 v in the 
French (. . . ouele , f. 3v). The French abridges the reference to 
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The Cistercians have been described as the “ Puritans 
of the Middle Ages/’ 76 and their controversy with Peter 
bears out this title. He, on the other hand, seems to have 
found the finest “ Via Media ” of his generation. It would 
appear that his eloquence must have made him the spokes- 
man for the “ black monks ” in general ; for the older 
usages scorned by the Cistercians seem to be those of all 
older Benedictines, who were all “ black monks.” The 
division between Cluniac and other Benedictine houses 
was so purely a political one, that in England, at any rate, 
Cluniac monks were constantly presiding over Benedictine 
houses , 77 and when Henry I made his great foundation at 
Reading, he settled it with Cluniac monks, though the 
house was counted Benedictine . 78 It is of great interest 

costume at p. 10 and omits the “kirtle or the cowl,” as follows: 
“. . . k le quel blank ou noir sicome nounsauanz vous demandent, 
qe quident qe ordre siete ( T ) en la cote.” — I regret that I have not 
the French text at p. 56. — The French also uses “ cotes ” for the 
lay -sisters* garb at p. 424: “Lour cotes soient par desus closes 
pardeuant la poitrine sanz forma il ” (f. 69). N here uses “ hesmel,” 
but B and C “cop” (Macaulay, p. 331). It would appear that the 
“ ilokene cope ” at p. 56 might not differ from the “ cote close ” of 
the lay-sister at p. 424 (as given in the French) : thus, as directed 
i {ibid.), her costume showed her dedication. “Cote” in the French 
often translates “kirtle” (as p. 362). Ducange gives instances 
showing “cotta” in monastic use, and one from 1298: “In decenti 
habitu, scilicet, in cappa clausa, vel cotta.” — The interpretation of 
such terms in the present treatise is specially difficult because we 
have two versions, dating from two widely separated periods. 

"G. G. Coulton, Mediaeval Studies , 1st Series, 2nd ed., London. 

1915, p. 40. 

n Henry of Blois (nephew of the king and the dominating figure 
in the kingdom after the acoession of his brother Stephen) was a 
monk of Cluny and one of its greatest benefactors. He became abbot 
of Glastonbury in 1126, Gilbert Foliot, Prior of Cluny, became abbot 
of Gloucester in 1139, the 12th abbot of Ramsey in 1176 became the 
14th of Cluny, etc. 

” There were three degrees of dependence on Cluny (see Pignot, 
n, p. 313 f.) . Hugh, the first Abbot of Reading, was called there 
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to the present hypothesis that Peter the Venerable visited 
England in 1130,™ and, considering that the difference in 
political organization did not separate the English Bene- 
dictines from Cluny, we may feel certain that he came to 
Westminster, and that discussion of the great differences 
of usage and of spirit between the “ black ” and “ white ” 
monks took place during his stay there. The monks of 
Westminster would be able to sympathize with the stand he 
had taken in the controversy, because the distinction be- 
tween the “ movable and immovable ” ordinances, on which 
it was founded, was to be found in brief but complete form 
in the statutes which had been drawn up by Lanfranc for 
the monks of Canterbury, 80 and this work we find used 
later in the Westminster Customary. 81 Since Peter took 

from the Cluniac house of Lewes. He collaborated with Osbert of 
Glare in establishing the Feast of the Immaculate Conception (on 
which Peter was skeptical, see Demimuid, p. 207), and, as Arch- 
bishop of Rouen, was at the death bed of Henry I. He was a relative 
of Peter's intimate friend, Cardinal Matthew (the reforming prior 
of Cluny), who as Papal legate in France came into constant conflict 
with the Cistercians (see Revue Benedictine, xvm, 1901, p. 129). 

"The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle says that he was received every- 
where with great honor (ed. Thorpe, Rolls Series, 1861, i, p. 380). 
See also Reyner, App., pp. 140 ff. Peter mentions in his letters two 
visits to England, the last of which was certainly after 1141, when 
he went to Spain (ec. 661, 671). He writes an undated letter to 
Henry of Blois in which he says he spent much time in England 
the previous year, almost constantly in Henry's company (c. 204). 
The position of this letter in the series would seem to refer it to the 
earlier visit. The Biatoire Utt6raire says that Peter's second visit 
took place c. 1145 (xii, p. 355). It should be noted that the great 
basilica of Cluny, so important for the history of architecture, was 
dedicated in 1131, and for this Henry I had been the principal bene- 
factor. Peter writes to the Empress Matilda that her father had 
been a better friend to Cluny than any king for three hundred years 
(see Duckett, Record Evidences among Archives of the Ancient Abbey 
of Cluny , privately printed, 1886, p. 42). 

"Migne, cl., c. 443. 

“ See p. ix, n. 
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an intense interest in the nunnery of Mareigny (which 
included anchoresses), there may have been discussion of 
plans for Kilburn. 82 

The events which immediately followed Peter’s visit 
were such as to have enhanced the interest of his defence 
of the “ black monks.” In 1132 he reformed his order, 
pomewhat along the lines of St. Bernard’s criticism, though 
the bitterness between the two orders was not assuaged in 
consequence, and in his famous second letter on the contro- 
versy, written in 1143, the “ black” and “ white” monks 
are still described as turning the other way when they 
met. 88 In England in 1132, as we have seen, some monks 
seceded from a Benedictine house to found Fountains 
Abbey, and the enormous development of the Cistercian 
power in England had begun. Henceforth, for the next 
two decades, the material success of the Cistercians in 

“He once writes to Henry of Bloia (c. 319) a begging letter for 
Mareigny, where the mothers of both had been nuns. Again he com- 
plains to Henry that the English visit Mareigny, and pass by Cluny 
(c. 231). He writes to one Robert who is apparently at Reading, 
and about to take the vows at Cluny, bringing with him a sister to 
enter Mareigny (c. 262). Mareigny had a dependent nunnery in 
the diocese of Salisbury (Pignot, n, p. 41), but not even its name 
is known. — For Peter’s love for Mareigny see cc. 208 f., 850, 457, 889. 

“The controversy was alive after the death both of Bernard and 
of Peter, as is shown by the DiaXogus inter Cluniacensem Monachum 
et Cisteroiensem, written from the Cistercian point of view between 
1154 and 1174 (see Martene et Durand, Thesaurus Novus Anecdo- 
torum, Paris, 1717, v, ee. 1569 ff.). This work is an elaborate dis- 
cussion of each point in question between the two orders, and proba- 
bly other details of the Rnole besides those mentioned are framed 
with reference to these arguments. For example, the Cistercians 
made a great point of saying matins at day -break (c. 1604), and 
then not going again to bed. Bernard taunts Robert with the “ sweet 
morning sleep ” at Cluny. The anchoresses may say matins “ by 
night in winter” (p. 20). The Dialogue discusses the question of 
monasteries assuming control over religious women (on which the 
orders differ, cc. 1633 f.). 
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England must have kept their controversy with the older 
Benedictines very much alive. 

Two landmarks of the literature that the controversy 
must have produced in England can be pointed out and 
grouped with the Ancren Riwle, and doubtless others can 
be found in manuscripts. One of these is the work of St. 
Aelred, one of the greatest English Cistercians. He had 
Jbeen brought up in the family of the brother of “ good 
.Queen Maud ” (who lived at the English court till 1124), 
and he was called in by the abbot of Westminster to 
revise for the canonization the life of Edward the Con- 
fessor (which had been prepared by Osbert of Clare), 84 
as he had been called in by Gilbert of Sempringham to 
advise as to the affairs of the Gilbertine order. Aelred 
.was a central figure in the life of his time, and it is there- 
fore not surprising that just as his letter for recluses 85 
parallels both the Riwle and an epistle of Peter’s, so now 
another work parallels both our treatise and the epistle 
of the abbot now under consideration. St. Aelred Spe - 

•See Romania, XL, p. 745. 

•It is impossible to read the letter of St. Aelred without recog- 
nizing that some relation must exist to the Riwle . It has always 
been supposed that the latter was the borrower, because of the late 
date which it was given, and because of one citation “as Saint 
Aelred wrote to his sister ” (Morton, p. 368, French, f. 69v). But 
any citation may be added by the scribe. We know that T and the 
iLatin copy give extra texts (Morton, p. 184 f., Macaulay, p. 76), but 
(Mr. Macaulay does not collate citations. In any case what is quoted 
is only the general sense of a section of the letter (c. 1460), and 
the mention of Aelred’s name is therefore all the more likely to be 
simply the vague remembrance of a scribe. Aelred says (c. 1451) that 
he has no experience of the recluse’s life, and writes from the works of 
“ doctors.” — Some of the similarities found in the two works may be 
simply echoes of contemporary discussions. For example, the in- 
junction against “gathering” is surely such (v. supra, p. 482 n.) ; 
and that against keeping a school, found in both treatises, may be 
a reminiscence of episcopal decrees; for it is quoted from “the 
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culum Charitatis was written at Rievaux (under the 
rule of William, the scribe of the epistle of St. Bernard to 
Robert), between the years 1140 and 1142-3, 86 and he 
devotes one chapter of this work to combating a letter 
“ cujusdam ” which has declared that the ultimate essen- 
tial which makes a monk (c. 608) is only the three-fold 
vow. “ Quid mihi, inquit, de Regula objicis ? Habe chari- 
tatem, et fac quicquid vis” (c. 612). The quotation, 
“ Habe charitatem ” (used in the Riwle and three times 
by Peter in his letter already quoted) is not the only locus 
communis which this work shares with the epistle, but the 
letter which is here combated (and quoted verbatim) is not 
Peters. 

Council of Rouen ” in the samje manuscript in which occurs Abelard’s 
(Rule for the Paraclete (Migne, op. cit c. 322) . I regret that I 
cannot trace its origin. The same excerpt forbids the reception of 
treasures for safe-keeping (also found in the Rude). Both regu- 
lations are directed to “ black nuns/’ and the editor (believes that 
they represent a compilation made by Heloise. Several councils of 
Rouen are listed from this period, but their decisions do not seem 
to be on record in the books accessible to me. — The fact that the 
gossip spread at anchorages, mentioned by both treatises, appears in 
a proverb quoted by the Rude (p. 88) seems to show that this 
subject is not original with either writer. Probably St. Aelred’s 
letter -was not an early work, for his sister was old (c. cc. 1454- 
1457).— -It is probable that the injunction against gay needle- work, 
found in the Riwle, originated in conditions which the author 
thad observed. We know at least that Christina of Markyate did 
(fine needlework “ to gain friends by,” as the anchoresses are told 
not to do (p. 420) : for she helped the abbot of St. Alban’s by sending 
some of her work to Pope Adrian IV (therefore after 1154). — 
B adds that needlework may be done for pay, if the master permit, 
and need require, and C, in adding the same by later correction, adds 
that this should be arranged secretly (Macaulay, p. 331). 

"Migne, cxcv. He refers to being Master of the Novices (c. 552), 
and he left this position to lead out the house of Revesby in 1142-3. 
The work was instigated by the Abbot of Louth Park, which was 
not settled till 1140 (Cooke, pp. 662, 660). 
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, The other similar echo of the spirit of the times — it 
should probably be given no more explicit title — occurs in 
the great Polycraticus of John of Salisbury, written 
during his residence (1150-61) at Canterbury. In his 
chapter on hypocrites (Lib. VII, cap. xxiii) he declares 
“ Begula namque verissima est, quod de radice caritatis 
jion oriuntur mala, et de cupiditatis planta nequaquam 
bona provenient.” 87 'He recognizes the virtue that can 
J>e found in every variety of religion, even in his own 
estate as a secular clerk, and he quotes St. Jerome (p. 
,184), “ vegtis nequaquam religionis differentiam faciat.” 
,His conclusion is that of the author of the Riwle: “ Novi 
tamen regulam veritatis, qua mihi constat, quia religio 
,mund«. et immaculata apud Deum et patrem, haec est, 
visitare pupillos et viduas in tribulatione eorum, et im- 
maculatum se custodire ab hoc seculo. Haec autem politi- 
corum omnium est: et bene cum istis agitur, si earn 
J&deliter servant ” (p. 185). It is evident that the “ order 
,of St. James 99 of the middle of the twelfth century num- 
bered others besides the anchoresses. Peter of Blois 
,( Archdeacon of Bath), the pupil of John of Salisbury, 
should also be included, for he also repeats the text from 
St. James in the same context, preceding it by the saying: 
“ regnum Dei intra vos est, non in exteriori vestitu.” 88 
Peter of Blois carried his intolerance of the forms of 
religion so far that he would not even take priests’ orders. 88 

M Opera, ed. J. A. Giles, London, 1848, iv, p. 182. 

"Opera, u, app., p. xcii (in an answer to a detractor, who is a 
canon who has left his convent to live as an anchorite, p. lxxxix). 

**6ee his refusal sent to the Bishop of London, Ep. 123 (i, p. 371). 
He makes much here of the fact that the Carthusians do not celebrate 
mass frequently (p. 373). — It is possible that the suggestion made 
to the anchoresses (p. 280) to “vren lease uorte reden more” (noted 
by Mr. Macaulay, p. 73, as unusual) shows the Carthusian influence 
elsewhere apparent in the Riwle. The Carthusians were famous for 
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John of Salisbury and Peter of Blois, secular clerks 
living at courts, and Peter the Venerable, abbot of the 
.most sumptuous order in Christendom, may appear unex- 
pected spiritual relatives for the anchoresses of the Ancren 
Riwle; but the relationship does not appear so surprising 
.when we observe that John and his pupil , 90 like the abbot, 

their love of books, and Guigo in his Customs says that almost all 
are scribes (c. 694). — “ Aux yeux du Clunisien, le moine 4tait avant 
tout Phomme de la prfere, presque uniquement l’homme de la prifere 
liturgique” {Rev, B6n4dict., loc. cit. t p. 285). The Cistercians 
reacted in favor of manual labor against the numerous masses of 
Cluny, but they of course made little of learning, and seem to have 
set prayer above reading. The Riwle may, by “ vren,” mean saying 
extra hours (left to the choice of the anchoresses, p. 44). Peter 
was influenced by the Cistercians in reviving manual labor for the 
monks of Cluny, but for the anchorite Gilbert (cc. 97-98) he seems, 
by his praise of the copying of books, to show the Carthusian 
•influence. — Another reference in the Riwle is certainly a contem- 
porary echo. The anchoresses are told to keep silence at meals: 
“vor jif otSre religiuse doS hit, ase 3© wel wutetS, 3 e owen biuoren 
alle” (p. 68). Guigo (c. 738) says that Carthusians should be 
•taught by the Cistercian example to keep silence at meals. Peter 
(the Venerable in his Statutes (c. 1032) says that the monks of 
Cluny ought to keep silence at meals “ because all others do so.” 
This is an instance which shows the truth — in spite of reaction 
against their influence in some regards — of the saying of William 
of Malmesbury that the Cistercians were in his time "a model for 
all monks, a mirror for the diligent, a spur to the indolent.” 

••The former opens the chapter already quoted from by the sen- 
tence, “ Hypocritarum autem nomen et notam cautissime et fidelissime 
declinant Carthusienses ” (p. 180). — His admiration for their lack 
of avarice leads him to dilate on those who “beg in order to get 
rich” (p. 185), and again shows the stock character of the injunc- 
tions on this point given to the anchoresses. — For Peter of Blois’s 
admiration for the Carthusians, see op. cit., I, pp. 259 ft, 304 ft 
(Eps. 86 and 97), in, p. 47 (his dissatisfaction with most monks of 
his time appears ibid ., pp. 25, 31, etc., 57). — Peter the Venerable’s 
predilection for the Carthusians above all other orders is many 
times expressed in his letters (v. cc. 371, 412, 429, 478), and he 
visited them generally every year (c. 28). He also visited the group 
of hermits in subjection to Cluny (cc. 360 ft), of whom Gilbert 
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express an extreme admiration for the Carthusians, who 
follow a mode of life very similar in ideal to that described 
in the Biwle (which can be proved to have been known to 
the author of that treatise). We have again evidence that 
the present hypothesis puts the Ancren Riwle in the right 
environment. At the middle of the twelfth century — in 
religion, philosophy, and the arts, one of the most creative 
periods in history — the liberal party of the church evi- 
dently combined an unusual elasticity as to the forms of 
religious life with a most intense concern to avoid hypoc- 
risy (which also appears in the Riwle, v. supra, p. 522). 
Consequently the forms of monasticism that gained its 
ppecial affection were those, like the life of a Carthusian or 
pf an anchorite, in which, according to the phrase of the 
time, the members lived “ in a sepulchre.” This somewhat 
unusual combination of ideals appears in the Riwle. To 
.understand the full contemporary meaning of that work, 
we must read the letters of Peter the Venerable; and we 
must read the Ancren Riwle to understand the spirit that 
actuated Abbot Herebert to bestow the goods of his abbey to 
perpetuity, on persons of the other sex who did not even 
come under the title of his own order. The sectarianism 
pommon to all ages was for a moment in abeyance, for 
Jhe unspiritual importance attached to differences in usage 
in that age of the rise of many orders had stimulated the 
liberals of that generation to special magnanimity. 

Some details may be briefly mentioned which might 
perve as obstacles to the early date here given to the Riwle. 

(to whom he wrote the epistle on the Solitary Life) apparently 
made one, and it must be remembered that Marcigny, the house of 
women in which he took such an intense interest (where he also 
often stayed) included anchoresses. It is evident that the knowledge 
of the Carthusians was spread all over Europe long before the 
(establishment of the first English house in 1174, and Guigo’s Cus- 
toms would doubtless also be known (by the instrumentality of 
Peter the Venerable, if no other way). 
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The most conspicuous obstacle comes from the fact that 
St. Bernard (either with or without the “ saint”) is 
quoted thirteen times. As has been stated above (p. 529 
n.) citations cannot certainly be taken as original: in any 
case the author was a contemporary of Bernard, and the 
jnames may. have been added later, during the circulation 
of the work for nearly a century. An anonymous work 
would inevitably gather such accretions. Quotations from 
early writers are in any case greatly in the majority. 

An obstacle may seem to exist in the apparent refer- 
ences (Morton, pp. 16, 32, 268) to the elevation at mass, 
since this has been said to have come into England at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. Father Thurston, 
however, in his epoch-making analysis of the development 
of the later elevation from an earlier (always made), de- 
clares that the passages in the Riwle do not give certain 
^information whether the earlier or later elevation is 
referred to, 91 and one seems to imply the earlier. 

Another liturgical practise found in the Riwle that may 
appear to be of late introduction is the hanging of the 
Sacrament over the altar (p. 16). This, however, can be 
carried back to the time of the Riwle , because the breaking 
of the chain which suspended the pyx over the altar was 
pne of the ill omens at King Stephen’s mass at Lincoln in 
114<0. 92 

Still another usage found in the Riwle that has been 
said to belong to the early thirteenth century is the 
frequent use in private devotions of the Ave Maria** but 

"See the Tablet , 1907, Oct. 19, 26, Nov. 2. . 

"See Father Bridgett’s History of the Holy Euoharist in Great 
Britain , new edition by Father Thurston, London, 1908, p 182; 
Henry of Huntingdon, Opera, Rolls Series, 1879, p. 271. 

* 6ee Rock, hi, pp. 258 n. ff., and Bridgett ( Our Lady's Dowry, 
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later research has shown that among ascetics this custom 
goes back very far . 94 

p. 176 f. ) , who combats Rock on its late introduction. H. Leclercq 
(Hiiiowe des Gonoiles , Paris, 1913, v, 2nd part, App. iv) gives a 
very complete article on the Ave Maria, treating its use by the 
Dominicans, etc. He notes one Aybert (d. 1140) who used it con- 
stantly. This man (in Hainault) was first a hermit, then a Bene- 
dictine monk, then a recluse visited from near and far (see Acta 
Sanctorum, April, I, pp. 627 ff. ) . — The use of the Ave Maria in the 
present case would certainly cause no difficulty, for Aves make part 
of the devotion of the " Five Psalms of the Virgin,” pp. 38 ff., first 
pointed out in the treatise by Father MacNabb ( p. 3 ) , and this devo- 
tion can be carried back to the middle of the twelfth century with 
the Avea as it is found in the Ancren Rude (the form used by 
Jordan of Saxony, noted by Father MacNabb, does not contain the 
Aves; see Monumenta Ord. Fratr. Praedic. Hist., Louvain, 1896, 
i, p. 118). In one case we are told that the monk, on whose death 
i (in 1163) a miracle followed connected with this devotion, was 
taught the custom of saying the psalms by Theobald, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, when he once stopped at St. Bertin’s Abbey, St. 
Omer, on his way home from Rome. — Theobald went to Rome for his 
pallium in Jan. 1139, and this journey may be in question (see 
Ward, Catalogue of the Romances in the British Museum, London, 
>1893, n, p. 633). — He said he had heard in Italy that the custom 
was practised in Jerusalem. In this case it may have been brought 
home by any traveller. It should be noted that the daughter-in-law 
of “good Queen Maud” (later Abbess of Fontevraud) was the 
daughter of the King of Jerusalem, and that Marcigny had a 
daughter-house there (Cucherat, Clung au XI • si&cle, Autun, 1873, 
p. 92 n.). The church of the Holy City had its own liturgy, which 
was at some points very advanced in development (see J. Wickham 
Legg, Essays Liturgical and Historical, “Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge,” London, 1917, pp. 167 ff. ) . Jerusalem and 
crusading customs were doubtless of great interest at the time of 
the foundation of Kilburn. — A child is not taught the Ave in the 
time of the Ri%de (see p. 210. — Cp. Rock, loc. cit.). 

* Several writers note how unsafe it is, in the case of devotional 
practises, to date the original use of a custom at the time it first 
appears in the documents. In this connection should be quoted the 
letter of Dr. Frere already mentioned: “The general character of 
the services seems to me to point rather to the 13th century than 
to the 12th, but this is not really cogent, because (me knows very 

14 
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The present paper can be only a preliminary statement 
pf the theory which is here suggested, and the general 
{historical relations which make it so interesting cannot be 
jnore than touched on here. Since, however, in another 
article 95 I have hinted at some of them, I must briefly 
return to the subject. 

, We have evidence from the historical side of a religious 
Revival in England during the reign of Stephen, of which 
the spirit expressed in the mystical English works earlier 
grouped together (supra, p. 513) is exactly characteristic. 
Passages quoted in my earlier article in which St. Aelred 
(describes the devotion of Gilbertine nuns should be put 
pide by side with the “ Katherine group,” or the ecstatic 
rhapsodies, for example, to show how likely it is that these 
pieces — also strongly mystical and specially concerned 
with the devotion of women — should have emanated from 
the same environment. 96 The most actively germinating 

much less of the services of the 12th century than those either of 
the 11th or 13th.” 1 wish to thank Or. Frere both for his kind 

letter, and for permission to use it here. He wishes me to make 
clear that he gives “ only hasty impressions.” He makes no conclusion. 

“That in the Romanic Review , already mentioned, in which I 
group together the mystical works found in England in all three 
languages, and connect them with the historical evidence available 
which would seem to give hints as to their origin. 

“ It should be noted that Kilburn by the foundation charter was 
to pray for the abbey of F6oamp, and it had been the Abbot of 
F6camp of an earlier time who had circulated Anselm’s meditations 
i(see my earlier article, p. 184 n.). A female recluse of Fecamp signs 
the mortuary roll (1122) of Vital of Savigny ( Rouleau# dee Morie , 
ed. L. Delisle, 8oci4t4 de VHistoire de la France , 1866, p. 296, 
281 ff.). FGcaanp was to the dukes of Normandy much what West- 
minster was to the kings of England. Edward the Confessor spent 
his exile here, and a close relation with England was kept up because 
this was the port of embarkation for England. Abbot John of 
F6camp translated his interest in mysticism into practice, for he 
helped establish two monks as anchorites (L. Fallue, Hietoire de 
F4camp , Rouen, 1841, pp. 106, 129, et paeeim). 
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.element in the England of Stephen was monasticism, and 
it would be very likely that it expressed itself in literature. 
Since, as we have seen, the Southern dialect at this time 
was used as a literary standard, it may be that some of the 
English mystical works written in Southern speech origi- 
nated in the Gilbertine houses of the North Midlands . 97 
Perhaps they were written by Gilbert himself, who, as we 
are told by his contemporary biographer, “ wrote books ” 
(p. x). Erom the historical side, therefore, the reign of 
Stephen would be a most likely time to put the mystical 
works in question, and the mystical rhapsodies in any case 
bear a very close relation to our treatise . 98 The “ Kathe- 
rine group,” like the Ancren Riwle, shows a mixture of 
late and early forms . 99 

It must never be forgotten that the chronicle of Gaimar, 
which was written in the decade here suggested for 
the composition of the Ancren Riwle , 100 is preserved in 
only one manuscript which is as early as several in which 
the Riwle is found. The De Nugis Curialium of Walter 
Map exists in a unique manuscript written two hundred 
ygars after the composition of the work. There is there- 
fore no reason why the Ancren Riwle cannot be put back 
to the reign of Stephen, in spite of the lack of manuscripts 
pf that period, if the evidence to do so is sufficiently 
strong. It is the purpose of the present paper to show an 

"This, we must remember, was the home of the scribe of T, which, 
as we should also remember, contained others of the mystical pieces 
•,( see Miihe, Ueber den im MB. Cotton Titus D XVIII erhaltenen Teat 
der Ancren Riwle , Gottingen, 1901 ) . The Riwle in T is adapted for 
both sexes (Miihe, pp. 48, 50). 

“Some sentences are identical in both works ( v . Volihardt) — 
which presents difficulties for the theory of a French original for 
the Riwle. 

*E. E . T. B ., No. 80, p. xvi. 

“°It is placed between 1135 and 1147 (see edition in the Rolls 
Series, 1888, n, introd., i, p. xviii). 
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accumulation of coincidences that will localize the time of 
composition of the work as strongly as would the mention 
in the text of an author whose date is beyond question. I 
believe that the connection of the Ancren Riwle with 
Kilbum is supported by a range of evidence surprisingly 
exact and complete, when the remote period of history is 
considered with which we are dealing. The treatise was 
composed in the most important circles of its day, and 
we find our problem of tracing its connections made easy 
for us in consequence. The history and connections of 
Kilbum can be followed during a long period, and they 
agree so strikingly with the history and influences indi- 
cated for the anchorage of the Riwle , that it would seem 
impossible that two establishments could present such a 
series of parallels, sustained throughout such a term of 
years. Many questions connected with the history of the 
Riwle have been touched on in the preceding study, but 
they are all subordinate to the identification of the 
anchorage of the treatise with the hermitage of Kilburn. 
That identification stands and falls solely on the strength 
pnd peculiarity of the parallels drawn from the specific 
statements of the treatise, on the one hand, and from the 
historical records of Kilburn on the other. No conjec- 
tural evidence whatever enters the discussion at this point, 
which is the cardinal one of the whole investigation. 

Appendix 

The present section will comment on the article by the 
Rev. Vincent MacNabb, O. P., in the Modem Language 
Review j xi, pp. 1 ff., which seeks to ascribe the Ancren 
I Riwle to the authorship of Robert Bacon, O. P. The 
earlier claims to the authorship made for Simon de Ghent 
and for Richard Poore have been conclusively refuted, as 
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Mr. Macaulay makes clear (pp. 77-8) : Simon de Ghent 
jis apparently the author of the Latin version, and the 
connection with Tarente, on which the conjecture as to 
Poore’s authorship is entirely founded, belongs only to this 
jform of the work. 101 Many of Father MaeNabb’s argu- 
ments have already been either matched or refuted, but 
others require some special mention. 

The basis of Father MacNabb’s whole article is the 
two passages (Morton, pp. 24, 412) in which the anchor- 
esses are given the usages of “ our lay-brothers.” Since 
the directions given almost — not entirely — coincide with 
Dominican practise, Father MacNabb concludes that the 
author was a Dominican. His hypothesis therefore loses 
its foundation, when we discover that the passages in ques- 
tion must certainly be interpolations, perhaps due to a 
Dominican scribe. 102 

The reference to the lay brothers on p. 24, in which the 

101 Mr. Macaulay implies (p. 473) that the "anchorite sisters” .f 
Ghent for whom he made this version could not belong to the house 
of Tarente, which was Cistercian. But the fact that anchorites 
lived under the protection of religious houses must be taken into 
account, and it may be that the term “apud Tarente” refers to 
residence near the Abbey in some such capacity. — It is interesting 
that Bee, in the abbacy of Anselm (who was their special friend), 
took under its protection three women who lived as recluses outside 
the cloister 1079-99. Two of these were great ladies retired from 
the world, of whom one was the mother of Abbot Crispin of West- 
minster (see le Chanoine Por4e, Hiatoire de Vabb aye du Bee , Evreux, 
1901, i, pp. 182-3). One may wonder whether the corrody of Gilbert 
may not have been given to the ladies of Kilburn in memory of the 
earlier trio, of whom his mother had been one. It will be recalled 
that Abbot Herebert has been thought to have come from Bee with 
Crispin. — There were regular Dominican recluses (see Clay, p. 78). 

“•The pant relating to the lay-brothers is lacking in the West- 
minster Customary as we have it, and the hours given in the related 
Customary of Canterbury (p. 281) are not those of the Riwle . — The 
author of the Riwle says (p. 6) that the unlearned must say their 
hours “ in other wise.” 
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anchoresses are told to say their hours by Pater Nosters, 
Jike these illiterate persons, is absurdly out of keeping 
with the rest of the work ; for the sisters have already been 
jtold (p. 20) to “ say their hours as they have been 
( written,” and it is very evident that they are able to read 
both Latin and the vernacular. If it be urged that the 
directions in question are intended for the serving 
maidens, it can be answered that they are then superfluous 
and contradictory * r for these have been already provided 
,for in the hours to be used by the sick and the illiterate 
i(f>e ne con ofter uhtsong, oSer ne mei hit siggen. . . . p. 
46, — Ki ne siet altre matines ou ne les puit dire. . . . f. 
8v.) The number of Pater Nosters here arranged for 
differs entirely from those of “ our lay-brethren,” and they, 
rather than the latter, seem referred to for the lay-sisters 
in the concluding summary ; “ Si ele ne siet rien deliure, 
die par pater nostres et par aueez ses houres ” (f. 69, 
Morton, p. 424) ; the latter contain no Aves , whereas 
these bear an important part in the former. 

A further fact lessens the authority of the passage. It 
js found only in N, and' though, as we have seen, this copy 
at p. 192 gives a unique text which we believe to be 
the original, the two cases differ entirely. The authority 
of the earlier divergence is upheld by the partial agree- 
ment of other manuscripts, and by evidence found in other 
; parts of the work, whereas in the present instance the 
omission of the passage from all other copies is the least 
suspicious detail in its connection. 

The passage, it should be noted, gains in continuity by 
the omission of the reference to the lay-brothers. The 
sentence, “ In this manner you may say, if you will, your 
Pater Nosters 99 then applies to the elaborate series of 
Pater Nosters which follows — three for the Trinity, five 
for the Five Wounds, etc. — and this complicated devotion 
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is a way of “ saying your Pater Nosters ” very suitable to 
the cultivated anchoresses. The French text seems to 
make this application certain, for it makes of the sentence 
.a heading parallel to many in this text : “ Coment voua 
deuez dire voz pater nostres en lonourance de la trinitee. 
Dieu tout puissant,” etc. (f. 5v). 

The second reference to the lay-brothers can be as 
decisively disposed of as the other on the basis of the 
French text, which here omits the reference (though Mr. 
Macaulay has neglected to note the fact) as follows : “ A 
queux jours vous deuez estre accommunez (rubric). Len 
tient le miens de la chose qe len ad souent, pur ceo ne deuez 
vous estre (the English here introduces “bute ase ure 
leawude bretSren beotS,” p. 412) acuminez dedenz lan fors 
quinze foiz ” (f. 07). In the ensuing list of dates the more 
precise " Ascension Day,” “ Christmas,” and “ le jour 
seint Johan le Baptiste” are substituted for the “Holy 
Thursday,” “ Midwinter Day,” and “ Midsummer ” of the 
English copies. 108 All the circumstances would make it 
appear that the French here offers the original text, and 
its virtue is again proved. 

The “ connection with Salisbury diocese ” brought by 

“•On the identity of these terms see the Oxford Dictionary. — To 
match Father MacNabb’s reference to the special devotion to Mary 
Magdalen evident in this passage, see St. Anselm’s veneration of 
this saint, noted in my former article (p. 188 n.). The connection 
which Father MacNabb seeks to make between the use of the term 
" the order of St. James” and the title “Jacobitae” given to the 
Dominicans, is surely unnecessary, since the author has given his 
own explanation of the phrase. If a cult of St. James is needed 
with which Kilburn can be connected, it can be found at Reading 
Abbey, where one of wide patronage developed on Henry I’s present- 
ing the house with a relic of St. James the Great in 1125, or there- 
abouts. See the history of the Abbey by J. B. Hurry, London, 1901, 
pp. 95, 130, 163. It was St. James the Great whose name is given 
to the Dominicans {v. Ducange), but the epistle which gives the 
title to the anchoresses belongs to St. James the Less. 
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^Father MacNabb into his argument (p. 5) belongs, as has 
already been noted, only to the Latin text. It should be 
pointed out, however, that the present hypothesis, by con- 
necting the work with Westminster, offers a perfect 
^explanation for the interest shown in the work by the 
anchoresses of Tarente, especially if attached to the nun- 
nery. This house was taken under the special protection 
of Henry III, the rebuilder of Westminster; the king’s 
sister was buried there, and Richard Poore bequeathed 
,his interest in Tarente to Queen Eleanor. It would be 
very likely, considering the special interest of the king 
in both abbeys in the time of Simon de GHhent, that the 
women at Tarente would learn of the treatise written for 
the only house of women connected with Westminster. It 
jnay be that we have here a case of the propagation of the 
Riwle, like those referred to in B. 104 

Father MacNabb refers (p. 6) to the Mirror of St. 
Edmund as written for women, but it is addressed in the 
first line to men, and was written for the monks of 
Pontigny. 105 

Some of the points made by Father MacNabb can be 
turned to the account of the present hypothesis. This is 
true of his reference (p. 5) to the mention of the house 
addressed in the additions of B, as “ the cloister over 
iwhich Jesus Christ is high Prior ” — of interest because 
Kilburn was by this time called a Priory. 106 His finding 

104 See Matthew Paris, Historia Anglorum , Rolls Series, 1860, n, 
pp. 397, 405, Dugdale, v. pp. 619 ff. The place came to be known — 
even in charter — as “ Locus Reginae super Tarent.” 

1W See W. Wallace, Life of St. Edmund of Canterbury , London, 
1893, p. 352. The interest in the religious education of women in 
the thirteenth century was surely not so remarkable as that in the 
twelfth. This will be discussed in a later paper. 

10i This passage may represent a real habit of thought of the house. 
The Virgin was considered to be the head of Marcigny, and her seat 
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support for his theory (p. 4) in the mention of friars by 
JB is surely a boomerang, for if the work were written by 
& friar, or in the time of friars, it is very strange that 
they are not once mentioned in the original text. 

A group of details connected by Father MacNabb with 
Dominican influence can be shown to be of general use in 
the church. He refers to “ venia ” (p. 4) as a “ technical 
phrase used daily by Dominicans,” but a reference to 
Ducange will show that it was in constant use by all 
religious orders. In the blood-letting four times a year 
<(p. 3) also, the Dominicans were not peculiar, since the 
Cistercians did the same: moreover both these orders set 
seasons, whereas the Riwle, the Benedictines and the 
v Cluniacs did not. 107 The blessing of a drink taken be- 
tween meals (ibid.) would seem too natural to need men- 
tion, were it not that we are told in connection with Wulf- 
stan of Worcester, the last of the Old English bishops 
.(who always practised it), that it was specially character- 
istic of the English. 108 His chaplain (on the death of the 
bishop in 1095) became a monk at Westminster, where he 
lived for twenty years — as we are told by Osbertof Clare. 109 

The directions to the sisters to sit and stand alternately 

and portion were always provided (Pignot, n, p. 36). It may be 
that the Carthusians sometimes took Christ for their head in the 
same fashion, for John of Salisbury mentions that they call no saint 
their founder, and adds: “Alii Basdlium, alii Benedictum, hi Au- 
gustinum, at isti singularem magistrum habent, dominum Jesum 
Christum” (Opera, iv, p. 183). — The use of “distinctions” and of 
interpretations of Hebrew names, connected by Father MacNabb with 
Dominican influence (pp. 3, 6), means no more than a scholastic 
training in the author. This point will be discussed in a later paper. 

m See J. W. Clark, op. cit., p. Ixvi. 

M Chronicle of Abingdon , Rolls Series, 1858, I, p. 49, n, p. 464. 

Gilbert Crispin , p. 31. It is perhaps a sign of the English 
character of the convent that the Westminster Customary uses the 
old English habit of holding a cup (p. 127). 
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during psalmody, to rise and bow at the Gloria Patri, and 
to sit at Placebo till the Magnificat (MacNabb, p. 3) find 
precedent in the customs of Augustinian canons, who 
divided their convent into two choirs, rising and sitting 
alternately, and bowing u choir to choir ” at Gloria Patri. 
They sat at Placebo , except at certain psalms, of which 
the first was Magnificat. 110 It is significant that the 
question of saving the religious person from over-great 
fatigue from long-standing was one much under considera- 
tion at the time of the composition of the Ritvle. 111 

In conclusion, Father MacNabb compares (p. 6) the 
passages in the Riwle describing the austerities practised 
^by a friend of the author, with similar ascetic practises 
attributed to Edmund Rifch by Robert Bacon. This 
analogy can be shown to be neither exact nor peculiar. 

The use of austerities like those in question was 
extremely common among the more ascetic persons of the 
twelfth century, as reference to Miss Clay’s Hermits and 
Anchorites will show, and earlier they had made part of 
the special message of Peter Damian. An example can be 
quoted from approximately the same time and environ- 
ment as the first ladies of Kilburn, which fits the descrip- 
tion of the Riwle more closely than that given by Father 
MacNabb. 

William de Lacic, the hermit who, with Emisius chap- 

“*See Clark, pp. 82, 98. The part which would treat this subject 
is missing from the Westminster Customary. The division into 
alternate choirs seems to have been a general monastic custom 
(Mart&ne, De Antique Monachorum Ritibus , Lyons, 1690, pp. 20 ff.). 

m Peter the Venerable makes some alleviation in this regard in 
his reformed statutes of Oluny (c. 1043), and the Rule of the Temple 
criticizes the immoderate standing that had been practised (p. 26 ». 
These relaxations perhaps represent a reaction from the ideal of the 
eleventh century, which may be seen in Peter Damian. He views 
with the greatest horror the sitting during divine service which 
he had witnessed in France (op. c»f., cc. 641 ff.). 
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lain of " good Queen Maud,” founded Lanthony Priory, 
N wore articles which may be quoted side by side with those 
jnentioned in the Riwle, and those ascribed to St. 
Edmund: 112 


Edmund : 

Lorica 

jOilicium 

Funiculum 

triplice 

Scapulare plum- 
beum 


A. R. (p. 382): 

“ Brunie ” 

“ Here ” 

Iron bands around 
middle 
Thick bands 
around arms 


Lacie: 

Lorica 

Cilicium 

Funiculum 

Close, heavy bind- 
ing for lorica. 11 * 


(Since the lorica had sleeves, the binding of Lacie’s 
costume may duplicate all the “ bands ” of the Riwle. It 
should also be noted that he wears all these instruments 
continuously, as also seems to be true of the person 
described in the Riwle, whereas St. Edmund wears some 
of his only during Lent and Advent. 114 Since the person' 
(described in the Riwle also “ fasts, wakes and labors,” it 


“They are mentioned in a chronicle written in the late twelfth 
century, printed in Dugdale, vi, pp. 128 ff. 

1U Lacie wore “ ferri pondus non modicum ; nam loricam .... 
flibi strictiesime circumdedit ” (p. 129). Peter Damian is always 
describing the feats of one “ Dominicus Loricatus.” We can be cer- 
tain that this man’s lorioa was fastened much like that described in 
the Riwle: “ Duobus autem ferreis circulis in corpora cingitur, 
duobus item per brachiorum armos arctatur ” (c. 747). The austeri- 
ties described by Peter make us understand the reaction manifested 
by the author of the Ri ude against such forms of holiness. — As an 
example of the familiar relations kept up with the court by Lacie 
and Ernisius, we are told that “ good Queen Maud ” once by a +rick 
slipped a purse between lacie’s lorioa and haircloth, when she could 
not get him to take it any other way. The first church at Lanthony 
had been dedicated in 1108, and Lacie had led a hermit’s life many 
years before. 

“Father MacNabb implies (p. 6) that the woman whose austerities 
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is natural to suppose that he must be someone quite free 
from the occupations of the active life. 

It would appear that the theory of Bacon’s authorship 
can be refuted as conclusively as the two earlier on the 
field. When we reject the references to the lay-brothers, it 
loses its basis: nevertheless, Father MacNabb, by pointing 
out significant details in the Riwle hitherto unnoticed, 
has made a permanent contribution to the study of the 
treatise. 

Hope Emily Allen. 


are referred to may be Rich’s mother, but it is a part of his theory 
to see Dominican influence in the Ritole (which puts it after 7221), 
the reference is made in the present, and Mabel Rich died about 1203 
(Wallace, p. 69). 
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XIX.— THE DRAGON AND HIS LAIR IN BEOWULF 

Rather less attention has been paid to the later portion 
of Beowulf than to the earlier adventures; Grendel and 
his dam have, as it were, been more beloved of the com- 
mentators than has the dragon. There is every reason, 
however, why the fight with the dragon should receive 
careful attention. It is, despite some damaged and illegi- 
ble passages, of great poetic beauty, with a dignity and a 
brooding atmosphere of impending fate which are quite its 
own. And it stands greatly in need of critical as well as 
of appreciative examination; for there is much which 
presents difficulty in the interpretation of the text, and 
in larger problems for the solution of which textual study 
is necessary. 

The long digressions, narrating the feuds between the 
Geatas and the Swedes, while highly interesting and im- 
portant, have little bearing on the matter in hand, and 
are best treated by themselves. Consequently they will 
not be discussed here at all. I propose rather to consider 
the nature of the dragon himself ; the circumstances which 

547 
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led to the plundering of the hoard, and thus brought upon 
the people the dragon’s ravages; the varying accounts of 
the way in which the treasure was placed in the earth in 
the beginning, before the dragon sought it out; the curse 
which lay upon the gold, and which fell upon Beowulf; 
and finally the descriptions of the dragon’s lair, an ancient 
burial-mound, set amid picturesque scenery upon a rocky 
sea-coast. 

Investigation of other early tales of combats with 
dragons is, to my mind, better reserved for another occa- 
sion. There are no known Scandinavian analogs which 
throw light upon this adventure in the same way that the 
Orettissaga or the Hrolfssaga Kraha illuminate the earlier 
adventures with Grendel and his dam. The Beowulf 
dragon-episode, in a late Scandivanian form, representing 
many years of independent development after the age of 
our epic, may possibly have had a slight influence upon 
the Hrolfssaga , but this is uncertain, and a matter of little 
importance, since the influence, if any, is slight . 1 Dragons 

1 See an article by the present writer. Disputed questions in Beo - 
wulf -criticism, in the Publications of the Modem Language Associa- 
tion of America, vol. xxiv (1909), pp. 220 ff., esp. pp. 237 ff. These 
relationships have been recently discussed in a dissertation by O. L. 
Olson, The Relation of the Hr6lfs saga kraha and the Bfarkarimur 
to Beowulf, in Publications of the Society for the Advancement of 
Scandinavian Study , JJrbana , Illinois , 1910. I do not find my con- 
clusions altered by a reading of this dissertation, and I think it im- 
possible, as stated in the article above, to reach definite results with 
such scanty and elusive evidence. When Dr. Olson has worked with 
these problems a little longer I think he may become less dogmatic. 

The resemblances between the fight with the dragon in Beowulf a n d 
Frotho’s dragon-fight in Saxo, pointed out by Sievers, appear to be 
commonplaces of dragon story, and not proof of a common origin of 
the two episodes. This position has been stated at length and con- 
vincingly by Olrik, Danmarks Heltedigtning , Copenhagen, 1903, vol. 
I, pp. 307-315. Those who do not read Danish easily will be inter- 
ested in a forthcoming translation of the Heltedigtning , to be issued 
by the Amerioan-Scandinavian Foundation, New York City. 
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were very common in early story; they were clearly as 
prolific as jack-rabbits, and they ran off into strange 
breeds. When the task of placing the Beowulf dragon 
correctly in this medieval menagerie is undertaken, a 
careful study of its habitat and its story will be of the 
first importance. This it is the aim of the present paper 
to provide, at least in part. 

The dragon in Beowulf does not appear to be a strange 
or unusual type. Panzer, who has collected and classified 
various dragon-marchen, remarks on the close resemblance 
which these afford to the narrative in the epic, not only 
in larger outlines and general significance, but in mat- 
ters of detail as well. 2 The physical characteristics of 
Beowulf’s adversary may be gathered from various pas- 
sages in the last adventure. This dragon was fifty feet 
long (3042) ; he was propelled by his own fires, fyre 
gefysed (2309) ; he spewed out coals, gledum, as he flew 
through the air (2312), burning the dwelling-places of 
men, and even the royal hall in which Beowulf dwelt 
(2325). He was not, however, proof against his own fires 
in death (3041), any more than the dragon slain by Sige- 
mund (897). His breath was poisonous (2523), he blew 
out steam (2557, 2661) ; a burning stream issued from 
his lair (2545, cf. p. 570, note). In various ways he 
resembles Grendel and Grendel’s dam: his raids upon the 
country were made at night (2303, 2320, 2833), and he 
had to get back before daybreak (2320) ; he was invul- 
nerable to ordinary swords, Naegling broke, and only the 
eald sweord etonisc of Wiglaf (2617), a famous weapon, 
availed to pierce his hide, though after he had received 
his death-wound, Beowulf cut him in two with his short 

*F. Panzer, Beowulf \ Munich, 1910; pp. 296 ff.; esp. p. 306. The 
generalizations of this author muet be treated with some reserve; 
he is better as collector than as critic. 
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sword, or woellrseax (2703). Beowulf disdained to meet 
him with a troop of men (2345), and would gladly have 
dispensed with the sword altogether if he had had the 
dragon’s methods of fighting at his command (2518). 
While quiescent until disturbed, the dragon took pleasure 
in his feud with mankind (2298). 

Elsewhere we are told that the dragon had brooded over 
the treasure for three hundred years (2278). The treasure 
itself, the “ heathen gold,” had lain in the earth for a 
thousand years (3050). The monster had, apparently, 
not molested the Geatas hitherto. It portended no good 
to see him flying through the air, even though he were not 
spewing out fire ; the people of Northumbria, as the Anglo - 
Saxon Chronicle informs us, beheld dragons in the air in 
the year 793, and dire misfortunes followed. The epic 
gives some information also in regard to the habits of 
dragons in general. “ It is the dragon’s nature to seek 
out treasure in the earth, where he, old in winters, guard- 
eth heathen gold; he profiteth naught thereby ” (2275 ff.). 
The Cnomic Verses in the Cotton ms. give a similar de- 
scription : “ The dragon’s place is on the grave^mound 
(on hlcewe ), old, exultant in treasure ” (26). And it was 
in this way that the Beowulf dragon fulfilled his destiny : 
“ The old twilight-scather found the joy-bringing hoard 
standing open, the naked, hateful, fiery dragon, which 
seeketh the (grave) -mounds, and flieth by night encom- 
passed by fire ; him dwellers upon earth fear exceedingly ” 
(2270 ff.). 

The comparison of the fight with Beowulf to related or 
similar stories may be left to other investigators, and the 
further classifications of dragons to future Topsells. 3 Our 

• Edward Topsell’s History of Serpents , London, 1608, etc., abounds 
in quaint quasi-scientific observations. Topsell classified dragons 
after the fashion of a Buff on or a Cuvier: Class I has wings and 
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present tasks are quite different; but it will be found, I 
believe, that they yield results of considerable signifi- 
cance . 4 

I 

The Plundering of the Hoard 

The circumstances which led to the rifling of the 
dragon’s treasure are not very clear ; they do not seem to 
have been generally understood, even in the broadest out- 
lines. A wide-spread misunderstanding, due to a doubtful 
conjectural emendation, has gained currency, and the more 
simple and natural explanation of the episode has been 
overlooked. Perhaps it will be clearest to paraphrase the 
situation in the poem, as I conceive it, in the beginning, 
and then compare this paraphrase with the text itself. 

In a few words, the story appears to be as follows: A 
warrior (not a slave), having committed a grievous crime, 
was forced to flee from the court of which he was a mem- 
ber, in order to escape the vengeance of the man whom 
he had injured, or his kinsmen. He therefore plundered 
the dragon’s hoard, so that he might get objects of value 
by means of which to compose the feud. The rings were 
apparently used as atonement for the crime, while the cup 
was given to the ruler who arranged the settlement. It 
appears probable that this ruler was Beowulf himself, 
since he came into possession of the precious vessel, and 
according to one version of the tale, at least, later met his 

no feet; Claes II has both wings and feet; Class III has neither 
wings nor feet; and so forth. Illustrations from Topsell are repro- 
duced in /S Shakespeare* 8 England, London, 1910, vol. I, p. 497. 

4 The text of Wyatt and Chambers, Cambridge, 1914, has been used. 
The reader should also consult Dr. Chambers’s forthcoming Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Beowulf . 
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death in consequence of the curse resting upon it. But it 
may be that the cup only later came into Beowulf’s keep- 
ing; that it was not given to him in the beginning. The 
whole narrative is so allusive and indefinite that certainty 
in details is impossible. 

These events are set forth, in the main, in two passages : 
2214-2231, and 2278-2293. We will consider the second 
and better preserved passage first. 

2278 So the plaguer of the people for three hundred winters 
guarded in the earth a treasure-hall, 

2280 enormously strong, until there angered him 
a certain man, who bore unto his chief 
a golden cup, begging for peace 

at the hands of his lord. So the hoard was plundered, 
a store of rings borne off; his boon was granted 
2285 to that wretched man. For the first time 

did the ruler gaze upon the ancient handiwork of men. 

Then the dragon awoke; strife was enkindled; 
he sniffed along the wall; ferocious, he discovered 
the footprints of his foe, who had crept up, 

2290 with secret cunning, nigh the dragon’s head. 

So an undoomed man may easily endure 
woe and exile, who rendereth obedience 
to the Ruler on high. 

We are informed later that Beowulf knew of this theft, 
which caused the enmity of the dragon, and that he was 
himself the possessor of the stolen cup. 

2401 [Beowulf] advanced, one of twelve, swollen with rage, 
the lord of the Geatas, to look upon the dragon. 

He had learned whence the feud arose, 
hostility against men; into his possession had come 
2405 the famous treasure-cup from the hand of its finder.® 

The thirteenth man of the band was he 
who had caused the beginning of the strife. 

Captive, gloomy at heart, humiliated, he was forced 
to point out the place. Against his will he went, 


6 The word meldan is ambiguous; it may mean either “ informer ” 
or “finder.” 
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2410 until he perceived a hall beneath the ground, 

a mound covered with earth close to the breakers, 
the dashing of the waves. It was filled within 
with treasures and ornaments. The monster warder, 
the watchful warrior, guarded the treasures of gold, 

2415 old beneath the earth; to get them was no easy task 
for any man. 

The other passage narrating the circumstances which 
led to the stealing of the dragon’s treasure (2214-2231) is 
unfortunately so damaged that the meaning of many lines 
is hopelessly lost. One might as well give up the attempt 
to translate, excepting for 2221-2226. What can be recov- 
ered from the rest appears to add little to what the passage 
first quoted revealed; the gist of the thought seems to be 
that a man, nida nat-hwylc (2215), enters while the 
dragon sleeps and plunders the hoard. There is mention 
of the cup, sinc-fcet (2231), and of the anger of the 
dragon, manifesting itself in revenge upon the people 
2219 f.). Six consecutive lines are, however, fairly well 
preserved, and of importance. Here the Anglo-Saxon 
must be given: 

2221 Nealies mid gewe&ldum wyrm-hord hbrmc 
sylfes willum, b£ tie him sftre gesce&d; 
ac for J>r5a-n6dlan J> * * * nfit-hwylcee 
hselefSa bearna hete-swengeas flfcah, 

2225 [semes] bearfa, ond 8£r inne fealA, 
secg syn-bysig. 

The him (2222) is ambiguous; it may refer to the 
dragon, though this is unlikely, it may refer to the man 
himself, “he who injured himself sorely” (Clark Hall), 
or, — and this seems to me most probable — the antecedent 
may be \bu\-folc beoma (2229). The consequences of the 
theft were, in point of fact, not so much visited upon the 
man himself as upon the Geat people. The line following 
presents greater difficulties. Chambers reads f>\eow]nat- 
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hwylces, with this comment upon / >[eow ] : “ the last three 
letters are now quite illegible, and even Thorpe, who made 
a careful collation of the ms. in 1830, three years before 
Kemble’s first edition, leaves a blank. As pegn (read by 
Kemble, Zupitza, Holthausen, and Schiicking) seems 
from the whole context to be an unlikely term for the 
feorsceaftum men (1. 2285), I read peow, following 
Grundtvig [1861, p. 76]. [So Sedgefield.] ” 

This suggestion of Grundtvig’s that peow, “ slave,” be 
adopted as the reading, has gained such wide acceptance 
that it is often assumed without question that we here have 
to do with a theft by a runaway slave. So Chadwick, 
paraphrasing the plot of the poem, says : “ a fire-spitting 
dragon . . . has had its lair robbed by a runaway slave.” 6 
Sedgefield, in his second edition, informs us that “ a runa- 
way slave accidentally (how does he know this ?) discovered 
the cave,” 7 and Gering makes a similar statement : “ By 
chance an outlawed (geachteter) slave got into the lair.” 8 
There is every reason, it seems to me, for banishing this 
fugitive slave forever from the pages of Beowulf . No 
one can tell what the missing word in the ms. was, but 
pegn is surely better than peow . 9 I think it will be clear, 
from an examination of the action, that we are not dealing 
with the escape of a slave, but with a feud in which a 
freeman was involved. Chambers’s objection that pegn 
“ seems from the whole context to be an unlikely term for 
the feorsceaftum men " seems weakened, as far as the 
phrase itself goes, by the fact that the adjective fearsceaft 
is applied to Scyld (7), to Eadgils, a royal prince (2393), 

• Cambridge History of English Literature, vol. I, p. 20. 

T Beowulf , Manchester, 1913, p. xxv. 

8 Beowulf , Heidelberg, 1900, p. 110. 

9 Clark Hall, Beowulf , London, 1901, p. 113. See also Bugge, 
Paul and Braune, Beitr&ge, vol. xn, pp. 370-1. 
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and to the Geatas who were trying to persuade Beowulf to 
accept the throne (2373). Even scholars who have read 
the word as pegn, however, have apparently failed to 
understand the situation in its entirety. Thus Clark 
Hall says : “ The outlaw seizes a precious goblet and buys 
the favor of his lord therewith.” 10 There is more to the 
tale than this. 

The unfortunate man did not steal the cup “ of his own 
accord or desire ” ; 11 he “ fled the blows of hate ” (hete- 
swengeas ), and acted “ f rom dire necessity” (prear 
nedlan). This points to something more serious than a 
fall from the favor of his lord, something more than a 
venial offence; it indicates that the thief had committed 
some act which threatened to bring down violence upon 
his head. It was serious enough to make him an outcast 
from the court ([(jerries] pearfa , 2225), if the commonly 
accepted reading of the text is correct. Deprivation of 
the joys of the hall and of the protection and favor of the 
chief was one of the heaviest misfortunes which could 
befall a man, as the Wanderer so vividly brings out. After 
this particular outcast had gained treasure from the 
dragon’s store, he returned to the court and begged his 
lord that a peace-settlement ( friodo-w&re , 2282) be made. 
His petition was granted. By this means he had bought 

30 There are other choices than these two words for the missing 
letters. We might read ]>reoe or prym, for instance, and translate 
“ but for dire need fled the violence of some one of the children of 
men, his blows of hate. ,, It will be noticed that there is no evidence 
as to the rest of the word in the ms. as it stands at present. “ The 
last three letters are now quite illegible ” ( Chambers ) . Kemble read 
]>egn } and Zupitza thought that the traces of letters justified that 
reading. According to the Zupitza autotype, there does not appear 
to be room for a word of more than four letters. 

11 As Sch ticking notes, mid gewealdum (2221) is parallel to sylfes 
wUlan, and similar in meaning (Vocabulary, ed. of 1910). 
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off the private vengeance of the injured man or his kins- 
man, and settled up the feud. 

This was of course a very common procedure in early 
Germanic justice. The payment of money by the offend- 
ing party in settlement of an injury was a far more 
economical process for society than the longfcontinued 
feuds to which private revenge inevitably led. In such 
settlements the chief, though not himself an offended 
party, nor even ruler of the country where the crime was 
committed, might act as intermediary. Thus Hrothgar 
settled a blood-feud in which Ecgtheow, the father of 
Beowulf, found himself involved. Ecgtheow had slain 
Heatholaf the Wylfing, so that the Geatas dared not allow 
him to remain longer in their midst, for fear of Wylfing 
vengeance. Thereupon Ecgtheow fled to the Danish court, 
where Hrothgar settled the business by a money payment, 
which was sent to the Wylfings, while Ecgtheow took an 
oath to keep the peace (459-472). 

In the present episode, there is not enough direct evi- 
dence to furnish details. Such a kingdom as Beowulf’s 
was, of course, made up of various tribes, each with its 
chief and his thanes, and it may have been one of these 
chieftains, rather than Beowulf himself, who first received 
the cup. Qr Beowulf may have acted as mediator for the 
thane of a subordinate chief. If the conjectural reading 
pegn nat-hwylces be adopted, such conclusions as these will 
seem plausible. It looks, as already noted, as though the 
feud were settled by rings plundered from the hoard, 
onboren beaga hord, bene getidad fearsceaftum men (2284- 
5), while the mediator retained the cup, him to bearme 
cwdm mad fum- feet mare (2404-5). But here again the 
evidence is scanty. The simplest view seems to be to make 
Beowulf the lord who composed the feud. He was the 
ruler of the country, and his age, power, and wisdom would 
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make such a settlement doubly authoritative. Upon him 
descended the curse which went with the stolen cup. It 
was an ill-starred affair altogether. The unlucky thief 
raised a far greater feud than the one which had been 
settled, — for it is in terms of feud that the hostility of 
the dragon is expressed (2403). To this man was due 
the great misfortune which fell upon the Geatas. The 
last glimpse which we have of him is his second journey 
to the dragon’s lair, leading the band of warriors, with 
Beowulf as their leader. He was a captive, gloomy at 
heart, humiliated. And the poet remarks, with delightful 
restraint, “ he went against his will.” Anyone who had 
once come to close quarters with the dragon had no taste 
for more of him. 

I believe that the foregoing explanation, which is cer- 
tainly in full accord with Germanic tradition, is far more 
plausible than the introduction of a “ runaway slave ” 
upon the scene. The poet of Beowulf was not interested 
in slaves; they are never mentioned in the poem. The 
word plow occurs nowhere in the text. Is it not better to 
allow this fleeing thrall to take himself out of the epic 
completely ? 

II 

The Early History of the Treasure 

How the dragon’s hoard first came to be placed in the 
earth is set forth in a long passage (2231-2270), some 
thirty lines after the beginning of the adventure with the 
dragon. This passage relates that a warrior, the last 
survivor of a noble race, deposited the treasure in a grave- 
mound, and that he lived on awhile thereafter, until death 
put an end to his grief. In a lyric outburst, quoted in 
direct discourse, this solitary warrior recalls the past 
glories of his kin, and bewails his own misfortune. The 
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whole passage has been justly admired for its poetic 
beauty, and has generally been accepted as representing 
the evidence of the poem in regard to the early history of 
the hoard. Thus Bugge attempted to show that the episode 
was derived from early Scandinavian tradition, by com- 
paring it with a modern Danish popular tale, “ B^veren 
ved Grasten,” while Axel Olrik, though not denying that 
there might be &;ome connection between the two, dissented 
from Bugge’s conclusions. Olrik made the passage in 
Beowulf the basis for a new and very interesting sugges- 
tion, — that in an earlier form of the tale, the dragon was 
the lamenting warrior himself, who, like Fafnir, had been 
transformed from a man into a monster. This hypothesis 
he supported by apt citations from Scandinavian litera- 
ture, early and late, to show the frequency of such meta- 
morphoses. In the poem as it stands, the dragon is not 
connected at all with the aged warrior, but this separation 
was explained by Olrik as due to late Christian influence. 
Olrik expressed himself cautiously, but his theory has 
been accepted without question by Panzer, who makes it 
the basis of far-reaching generalizations . 12 

a Consult Dcmia, vol. I, pp. 233 fif. : “ R0veren ved Gr&sten og Beo- 
wulf, I af Sophus Bugge; II af Axel Olrik. Panzer’s discussion 
will be found on pp. 308 ff. of his Beowulf , Munich, 1910 (see p. 
549 above). 

-The Danish popular tale cited by Bugge is short; it may be given 
entire in translation. 

“ Once upon a time there was a robbers’ cave near Greystone. 
In it dwelt twelve thieves, who employed the device of stretching 
a cord across the road, so that when travellers came by, a bell rang 
in the cave. But since they were well concealed, it happened that 
one after another of them died [a natural death], so that finally 
only the twelfth remained. He was very old and had a long grey 
beard. At the very end of his life, he was walking through the 
woods, when he met a man to whom he promised to give a big chest, 
full of gold and many precious things, provided he would bury him 
when his time came. But the robber stipulated that the chest should 
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All this is very ingenious, but Bugge, Olrik, and Panzer, 
like most scholars, seem to have overlooked the fact that 
there is in Beowulf another and quite different account 
of the way that the treasure was deposited in the earth. 18 
This account (3047-3075) is introduced rather unobtru- 
sively near the end of the adventure. It says nothing of 
the single surviving warrior, but relates that the treasure 
was deposited in the earth *by illustrious chiefs ( peodnas 

not be opened nor anything taken out, before the man got across 
the water. 

“ It happened to be winter-time when the old robber died and the 
man buried him, so that the chest had to be hauled over the ice. 
And, as is customary, the men who were dragging the treasure were 
cautioned to be silent and not to speak a word, until they got the 
chest to land. But as they were pulling hardest, one of those who 
were drawing the chest forgot to hold his tongue, and immediately 
the treasure sank down through the ice. Now one can only feel the 
chest, when one searches for it with a pole at that place.” 

Bugge remarked that if the connection which he believed he had 
established between the passage in Beowulf and this tale were cor- 
rect, “ the explanation may be that this episode, like so many others 
in Beowulf , rests on an old Danish narrative [en dansk oldsagn] 
(p. 235). Olrik finds that the resemblances pointed out by Bugge 
are matters of detail, and that the essentials of the two narratives 
are not in agreement, — much the same sort of argument, it will be 
observed, as he used in refuting Stovers* parallel between the dragon 
in Beowulf and the Frotho dragon in Saxo. Nor does Olrik believe 
the “ R0veren ved Gr&sten ” necessarily the development of an 
ancient traditional tale ; the hero is elsewhere unknown, the nameless 
champion in Beowulf does not prove his existence, and a traditional 
tale preserving so many details in modern Danish, would have been 
more individual [enest&ende], (241) 

“Stjerna (see note to p. 579 below) took account of both these 
narratives, and perceived their discrepancies. He regarded the ele- 
giac passage, 2231 ff., as late in its present form, because “ a collec- 
tion of such magnitude as is described in Beowulf , and consisting 
of objects of the kind specified in the poem, can evidently not have 
been concealed by a solitary person” (p. 143), thus confusing poetic 
imagination with archaeological fact. Although his argument is 
wrong, his conclusion appears to be right, for other reasons than 
he perceived. 
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metre 3070), who laid a curse upon the man who should 
disturb the place. Stylistically, too, these lines are very 
different from the elegiac passage just cited. They appear 
to me, after a careful examination of all the evidence, to 
represent a much earlier conception of the deposition of 
the treasure. I do not think there are sufficient grounds 
for deciding whether or not this conception is of Scandi- 
navian origin, but I do believe that the episode with which 
Bugge, Olrik, and Panzer operated is in all probability a 
late native English development, not Scandinavian at all. 
If this is true, the arguments of these scholars must be 
radically modified, if indeed they can be regarded as valid. 

The chief importance of an investigation of this matter 
is not the refutation of the hypothesis of other scholars, 
however brilliant these may be, but rather the reaching of 
a clearer perception of the relations which the two con- 
trasting passages bear to each other. Upon such study 
further conclusions in regard to the origin and develop- 
ment of the dragon-material in Beowulf must in part 
depend. The two passages in question must first be exam- 
ined with some care, in order that their larger significance 
may not be obscured by failure to understand details of 
the text. For one place in particular, which presents great 
difficulty and has been much discussed, I venture to offer 
a new explanation. The second passage, which appears to 
me to embody more primitive material, may be taken first. 

The poet has just described the dragon as lying stark in 
death, singed by his own infernal fires. He now continues : 

3047 Beside [the dragon] were heaped chalices and flagons, 
flat vessels lay there, and a precious sword 
eaten through by rust, which for a thousand winters 
3060 had been there in the bosom of the earth. 

For that heritage was huge in amount, 
the gold of men of yore, protected by a spell, 
that the hall of rings might be disturbed 
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by none of the race of man, unless God himself, 

3055 the true King of Glories, should grant a favored man 
— he is the protector of mankind — to open the hoard, 
whatever man might seem to him meet for this. 

This is the first mention of the curse upon the gold. But 
observe that it is most carefully pointed out that the 
Christian God is superior to heathen spells. The narrative 
continues: 

305S Then was it evident that the business went ill 
for him who wrongfully guarded within 
the treasures by the wall. The warder had ere this slain 
One of a band of few; then that crime was 
in dire fashion avenged. 

The dragon, who had no right to the gold, got the worst of 
his feud with the Geatas. He slew Beowulf indeed, but 
the feud was ended in fearful wise for him. 

The poet next refers to the fate of Beowulf : 

3062 Uncertain is it 

when a brave man will reach the end 
of his destined days, when longer he may not, 

3065 a man among his kin, dwell in the mead-hall. 

So was it with Beowulf when he sought the warder of the 
mount, 

deadly enmities; he himself knew not 

in what wise his parting from the world should be. 

For till the day of doom had they laid a mighty curse 
upon it, 

3070 the far-famed chiefs, who there had placed the gold, 
that the man should be overcome by his sins, 

• confined in idol-groves, bound in the bonds of hell, 
tormented with tortures, if he plundered that place, 
unless he, rich in gold, had very zealously 

3075 given heed in the past to the grace of the Lord. 

The last two lines are a celebrated crux ; I dcr not think 
they have ever been correctly explained. I suggest the 
following reading: 14 

14 Since completing this article, I notice that the emendation 
ncefne for n<B8 has already been suggested by Holthausen, in the 
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3074 n©fne (ms. nses) he gold-hwaet ” (ms. hwsete) gearwor hsefde 
Agendes est ter gescSawod. 

The he refers most naturally to the se of the line preceding, 
continuing the thought thus: the man who ventured to 
touch the treasure would be damned by the curse resting 
upon it, — unless he, despite the pride of his possessions, 
were strong in the fear of the Lord, in which case he might 
be delivered. The poet is shy of allowing heathen powers 
their full potency ; he is quick to qualify such powers by 
the superior might of the Christian God. Some twenty 
lines above, in the passage already quoted, he makes 
exactly the same kind of qualification. The gold was 
bound by a spell so that no one could touch it, — unless the 
True King of Glories should decree that the hoard be 

4th edition of his Beowulf, Part i, p. 99 (Heidelberg and New York, 
1914). I have been unable to procure a copy of Part II of the same 
edition, and the New York publishers inform me that it has not yet 
been issued. Consequently I am unable to say how far the rendering 
suggested above represents Holthausen’s understanding of the pas- 
sage. I imagine, however, from Holthausen’s reading goldhwateM 
that he does not take dgendes to mean God, which gives a very 
different sense from the reading here proposed. 

®The meaning of the phrase gold-hweet is difficult to render in 
modern English. It combines the significance of “ active, keen, 
bold” (See Chambers, Glossary, sub hwwt) with the idea of the 
possession of gold. Perhaps the word “ prosperous ” might come 
near the meaning: I have rendered it here "rich in gold” in order 
to keep the double significance of the phrase. It is quite in place 
as applying to the secg of 3071, who might plunder the hoard. *Cf. 
fyrd-huxEt (1641 and 2476), applied to the Geatas who accompanied 
Beowulf to Heorot, and to the sons of Ongentheow. The rendering 
“ greedy for gold,” favored by some editors, seems to me to read into 
the phrase a meaning which does not belong to it, although it might 
assist the interpretation of 3074-5 suggested above, as pointing with 
added sharpness the antithesis between the man’s possessions and his 
piety. The ms. reading gold-huxete may be retained, if preferred, 
and the word understood adverbially, as by Holthausen in his third 
edition. It seems to me more in accord with Anglo-Saxon idiom to 
make it an adjective. 
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rifled. The possession of gold was accounted dangerous; 
it was likely to lead a man into excessive self-confidence 
(2764-2766). But piety, bringing the favor of the Lord, 
gives a man great practical advantages, “ one who putteth 
his trust in the Creator can prevail over woe and exile 99 
(2291). The reluctance of the poet not to allow full 
power to heathen charms not only explains these qualifying 
phrases about the superior might of God (3054 ff. and 
3074 f.), but also makes clear why the curse-motive is so 
much subordinated. In earlier versions, this motive, as 
leading to Beowulf’s death, would probably have been still 
plainer; although it is really obvious enough on a close 
reading of the text as it stands. The fact that the very 
pious hero falls a victim to the curse is one of the incon- 
sistencies into which the poet was led in a retelling of the 
old pagan tale with a new motivation. The Christian God 
was superior to spells, and the Christian hero was the one 
who ought to be saved by the Christian God, on account 
of his piety ; but the story made him die, and so there was 
nothing for the poet to do but to leave to the old charms 
and the dragon power enough to kill him off. 

The other account of the deposition of the treasures in 
the earth must now be examined. The thief is plundering 
the hoard, and, so far as may be judged from the very 
damaged lines, just laying hands upon the fatal cup. 

2231 There were many such objects 

In the cavern, treasures of old, 
the mighty heritage of a noble race, 
which, in years gone by, a man — I know not who — • 

2235 prudently concealed in this spot, 

precious treasures. Death had claimed his kin 
in days gone by, and this one survivor 
of the tried warriors of the folk, the last of them all, 
a treasure-keeper mourning for friends, was awaiting a 
like fate, — 

2240 that he but for a little time might enjoy 

2 
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the treasures of old. A barrow all finished 
stood on the fiat ground near to the waves, 
new beside the ness, secure in its fastening; 
and into this did the shepherd of the rings 
2245 bear a precious deal of the treasures of noble men, 
massive gold, and he spoke a few words: 

“ Hold thou now, 0 Earth, since heroes cannot, 
the possessions of noble warriors. Lo, from thy bosom in 
days of old 

good men obtained it; war-death hath claimed them, 

2250 fearful life-bale, all the men 

of my people; they have given up this life, 

they have looked their last upon the joys of the hall. 

I have no sword-attendant, 
no one to polish the cup with its golden patines, 
the precious vessel; the warriors have departed. 

2255 The doughty helmet, adorned with gold, 

must lose its plates; the attendants sleep in death, 
whose office was to brighten the battle-mask; 
the coat of mail, which in battle survived 
the biting of swords when the shields were crashing, 

2260 crumbles like its wearer; the ring-locked byrny 
cannot, since the war-lord is dead, fare afar 
on the hero’s shoulders. Now there is no joy of the harp, 
no cheer of the glee-wood, no good hawk 
ewoopeth through the hall, nor doth the courser swift 
2265 strike the courtyard with his hoofs. Death hath indeed 
claimed many of the race of men.” 

Thus, sad at heart, gave utterance to sorrow 
the survivor of his race, sadly wandered about 
day and night, until the surging of death 
2270 struck at his soul. 

All this is obviously very different from the account of 
the placing of the hoard in the earth which has just been 
analyzed. There is here no mention of a curse on the 
treasure. It is buried in the ground by a solitary man, 
the last survivor of his race, while in the other account 
this was done by “ illustrious chiefs ” (3070). There is 
also a great difference in the style and literary flavor of 
the two passages. The lines quoted earlier are grim, they 
emphasize the curse, the retribution that overtook the 
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dragon, the fate of Beowulf. They are only softened by 
references to the Christian God. The narrative above, on 
the other hand, is melancholy, deliberate, elegiac. Its 
lyrical quality arises not only from its general insistence 
upon the ubi sunt theme, but also from the spoken lament 
of the unhappy warrior who mourns the glories of his 
departed kinsmen. 

The retention of two or more dissimilar conceptions of 
the same scene is by no means unusual in Beowulf . This 
matter has been discussed at some length in another article, 
in connection with the Haunted Mere. 16 In some cases, 
we may have to do with traditional oral versions of the 
story, utilized by the Beowulf - poet for his epic, not, of 
course, by any mechanical process of dove-tailing or stitch- 
ing, but in free composition. In other cases, it appears 
that native English imagination has been at work; that 
certain passages are not due to tradition, but to the creative 
power of the poet who put Beowulf into its present shape. 
What is the situation here ? 

The most plausible hypothesis appears to me this : that 
the earlier form of the dragon-story told that the treasure 
had been deposited by men who placed a curse upon it; 
that in due course of time a dragon found the treasure, 
and proceeded to guard it ;. and that Beowulf, in receiving 
the stolen cup, fell under the power of the curse, which 
caused his death. This is all in the poem, as clear as day 
(3051 ff. ; 3065 ff.). With the introduction of Christi- 
anity, however, it was felt that the power of the curse was 
incompatible with the might of the Christian God, and so 
references to the superior powers of the Lord were inserted 
(3054 ff. ; 3074 ff.), and the " curse-motive ” dwindled in 

* Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, yol. 
xxvn (1912), pp. 222 ff. 
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importance. But the placing of the treasure in the earth 
and the weakening of the earlier motivation suggested to 
the Beowulf -'poet an opportunity for a new development 
of the tale, of a sort which found high favor among 
Northumbrian bards. He made the situation the excuse 
for a long elegiac passage, introducing a single solitary 
warrior depositing the gold, and mourning, in the 
approved Northumbrian fashion, the glories of his de- 
parted race. This situation is very characteristic of the 
Northumbrian lyrics, which almost without exception deal 
with the emotions of a single individual placed in difficult 
and pathetic circumstances, — a wanderer, a seafarer, a 
lover, a banished wife, a forsaken woman. The somewhat 
inconsistent “ curse-passage ” was retained indeed — the 
Beowvlf-poet never minded inconsistencies — but in so 
inconspicuous a way that its significance has escaped even 
the gimlet eyes of scholars. 

If this hypothesis is correct, Olrik’s theory that the 
solitary hero was metamorphosed into the dragon, like 
Fafnir, will obviously not hold water. There is no hint 
of any such metamorphosis in the poem ; if it ever was in 
the Beowulf- story it has completely disappeared. More- 
over, there is no need to fly to such a transformation to 
explain the origin of the dragon. All dragons are not 
metamorphosed men. The epic, indeed, states categoric- 
ally that it is the dragon’s nature to seek out treasure in 
the earth and guard it (He gesecean sceall [Ao]r[d on] 
hrusan, par he haden gold wara8 wintrum frod , 2275 ff.). 
And it states equally definitely that this particular dragon 
found the hoard standing open, and guarded the treasure 
three hundred winters (2270 ff.). It is the dragon’s 
nature to dwell in grave-mounds, as the Cotton Gnomic 
verses remind us, but not because the monster is a meta- 
morphosis of the man buried there, but because treasure 
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was hidden in these mounds. 17 Belief in the presence of 
dragons in burial-mounds persisted very late. In 1344, 
according to Thomas of Walsingham, a dragon guarding 
the barrow of Wormelow near Ludlow was overcome by 
the spells of a Saracen physician, and a vast deal of gold 
recovered. Most dragon-stories, unfortunately, are con- 
cerned with other things than explanations of the origin 
of the monster. This very fact seems to argue the rarity 
rather than the prevalence of the Fafnir-type. 18 

It will be noted that the elegiac episode is distinctively 
English; it does not suggest material of Scandinavian 
origin, worked up later in native verse. Its leisurely, 
reflective, melancholy character is in striking contrast to 
the more passionate Scandinavian verse. The qualities 
which are observable in it reappear as the distinctive char- 
acteristics of native English lyric, when this emerges in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 10 This is no 
special pleading on the part of the present writer; we 
have, curiously enough, the testimony of Axel Olrik him- 
self, who said, in a significant little note, u Can we, in any 
case, accept the composition of Beowulf as a part of the 
poem’s northern foundation? .... Even the old hero, 
nameless and not much individualized, with his complaint 
for vanished glories, is typical for English poetry, and does 
not remind us of the characters in Scandinavian poetry ” 20 
There are striking similarities, which have of course 
been observed already, between this elegiac passage and 
the Wanderer, both in situation and treatment. The 
Wanderer is too familiar to need citation ; it need hardly 

11 See below, p. 570. 

“See Panzer, loc. cit., p. 200. 

“Of. Chambers and Sidgwick, Early English Lyrics , London, 1007, 

p. 282. 

“Dama, vol. I, p. 271. 
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be pointed out that in that lyric, as in this passage in 
Beowulf , a lonely man, surrounded by the decaying ruins 
of the past glories of a departed race, soliloquizes gloomily 
upon the ruin wrought by time, and finally bursts out into 
a lyrical lament, quoted in direct discourse, bewailing the 
lost warriors and the joys of the hall. Even the horse 
pawing the courtyard, to which the warrior in Beowulf 
refers, reappears in the Wanderer s lament. The verbal 
similarities and the correspondences of the details of the 
poetical “ machinery ” are not of chief importance, how- 
ever. We are not to conclude that the man who wrote the 
Wanderer was imitating Beowulf, or vice versa, but rather 
that the two passages, composed at about the same time 
and in the same part of England, reflect the literary char- 
acteristics of the same school of poetry. The date of the 
Wanderer is uncertain, and its author is unknown. The 
same may be said of the final form of the Beowulf , and of 
the Beowulf-ipoeL But it seems reasonable to conclude 
that both the Wanderer and Beowulf were composed in 
the northern part of England, in the late seventh or the 
eighth century. Both passages under discussion are, in 
mood and treatment, very like the other “ Northumbrian 
lyrics,” — the Seafarer, the Banished Wife's Lament, the 
Ruin, etc. A happy chance has preserved these admirable 
productions to the present day. They are among the finest 
specimens of Anglo-Saxon verse, far outranking in poetic 
beauty, as it seems to me, the work of Caedmon and 
Cynewulf. In them are manifest what appear to be 
genuine native tendencies of Northumbrian verse, setting 
it sharply apart from foreign work, either in the learned 
or in the vulgar tongues. 

To save Olrik’s theory, we must assume that the episode 
in which the solitary warrior deposits treasure is not 
modern, but very old, so old that all traces of the early 
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form, in which the warrior was changed into a dragon, 
have disappeared. No one can prove that such a lay, 
whether with elegiac coloring or not, did not exist in early 
Anglian poetry. But we have also to remember that the 
reasons for assuming the existence of this are very slight. 
Everything in the present form of the poem contradicts 
the theory that the dragon is a metamorphosed warrior, 
and it is not necessary to explain the dragon’s origin in 
that way. It therefore seems simpler to adopt the view 
that this episode is a special late development on English 
soil ; that it is not a bit of the ancient bone and sinew of 
the poem, but an elaboration, dating from the latest days 
of its development. 

m 

The Dragon’s Lair 

The Cotton Gnomic verses, as has already been noted, 
tell us that the proper place for a dragon was in a grave- 
mound, brooding over treasure, — Draca sceal on hloewe, 
frod, frcetwum wlanc. And that was just where the trea- 
sure conquered by Beowulf had been placed in early times. 
A hlcew (Goth, hlaiw, a grave, tomb ; 0. Sax. hlewe [dat.] 
grave; O. H. Ger. hlaeo, mausoleum) 21 is the dragon’s 
dwelling in Beowulf (2296; 2411; 2773). The hoard 
had in the beginning been deposited in a beorh . 

2241 Beorh eall gearo 

wunode on wonge woter-yCum n5ah, 
nlwe be nsesse, nearo-craftum f®st. 

A beorh may be either a natural hill or elevation, or an 
artificial mound or tumulus. Here the beorh is clearly of 
the artificial variety ; it was “ new ” and “ strengthened 

“See Bosworth-Toller, under hUSto. 
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with cunning art/’ — rising around the hl&w . 22 Grave- 
mounds were good places to look for treasure in, whether 
the seeker were a dragon or a robber. Even in Anglo- 
Saxon days, plunderings of the hoards in these mounds 
were common; indeed, legal restrictions upon searching 
for objects of value in barrows may be studied from the 
time of Theodoric to that of Henry VIIL 2S In the pres- 
ent case, the dragon got ahead of the robber. 

"The KUbw seems properly to denote the grave-chamber of stone 
within (cf. hUHo under hrHean, 2411), but is often used loosely of the 
whole structure (cf. 3169 ). There is an elaborate discussion of the 
term beorh, hWw, st&n-boga, etc., in Schttcking’s Untereuchungm eur 
Bedeutungslehre der angelsochsischen Dichtersprache , Heidelberg, 
1915. Most of the conclusions seems to me untenable, however. 
SchUcking takes as his point of departure the theories of Stjerna, 
which I am not at all concerned to defend, but it is a little difficult 
to separate SchUcking’s constructive argument from his criticism of 
the Swedish scholar. Sch ticking’s main thesis is that we are not 
dealing with a grave -mound at all, but with a natural cave in a hill. 
He argues that beorh sometimes means a height, not a cairn, which 
no one will deny, but he does not meet the objection that it sometimes 
just as clearly means a barrow, as a glance at Bosworth-Toller will 
show. He admits that it is difficult to reconcile the adjectives ealU 
gearo and nhoe with a natural hill or mound; that they seem rather 
to indicate an artificial elevation. So he takes refuge in dogmatic 
assertion : “ niioe means * unused.* ” But what evidence is there for 
this? He thinks that a stream could not issue from a grave-mound, 
and that this is further proof that the mound is not artificial. But 
the stream is not an ordinary brook; it is a part of the supernatural 
“ machinery” of the dragon, as the phrase “hot with battle-fires” 
shows. We need not examine too closely into these effluvia from the 
physiological point of view, but if the reader will let his imagination 
play about the situation a bit, I do not think he will find anything 
strange about it. 6chticking*s theory gets him into (further difficulties 
in connection with 2718-19; see below, p. 575, note 31. 

Since the main part of this article was written, I have noticed that 
Holthausen, in the second volume of the third edition of his Beowulf 
(1913), reproduces two illustrations of Danish burial-mounds from 
Mfiller’s Vor Oldtid ; see also his notes, p. 150. 

"See Thurman, Archceologia , vol. xlh (1869), p. 202, and note 5. 
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2270 Hord- Wynne fond 

eald uht-eceaCa opene 8 tan dan, 
s5 tie bymende biorgas sSceC. 

Finding the barrow open, 24 the dragon settled down in 
the mound, and enjoyed his ownership, as it appears, quite 
undisturbed, for three hundred years. 

Burial in a grave-mound or barrow was of course a 
custom of high antiquity, reaching back into the Stone 
Age, and continuing in modified forms even after the 
introduction of Christianity. Ancient megalithic barrows 
of the Stone Age may still be observed, both in the Scandi- 
navian countries and in the British Isles, as well as in 
Germany, France, and other parts of Western Europe. 25 
They must have been familiar objects both to the men who 
developed the earlier lays about Beowulf in Scandinavian 
territory, and to the Beowulf-ipoet, writing in the British 
Isles at the end of the seventh or beginning of the 
eighth century. It is no wonder that the men of his age 
marvelled at these ancient mounds, cunningly constructed 
of heavy blocks of stone, and filled with strange treasures 
of olden time, as well as with dead men’s bones. They 
might well fancy that these barrows were the works of the 
giants ( enta geweorc , 2717), habited by dragons, and pro- 
tected by spells. 20 

“See below, p. 577. 

"On this general eubject, consult for Sweden, O. Montelius, 
Civilization of Sweden in Heathen Times , trol. F. H. Woods, London, 
1888; for Denmark, Sophus Mttller, Vor Oldtid, Copenhagen, 1897; 
for France, P. de Mortillet, Origine du Culte des Morta; lea Sepul- 
tures Pr6historiques , Paris, 1914; for Great Britain, Thurnam as 
above, and in general L. Reinhardt, Der Menaoh zur Eiszeit in Europa , 
Munich, 1908, and J. Fergusson, Rude Stone Monuments in All 
Countries; Thevr Age and Uses, London, 1872. For further bibli- 
ography, see Mttller, p. 194. 

“ “ In the great chambered tumulus of Maeshow in Orkney, which, 
from the Runic inscriptions on its walls, seems to have contained 
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It is possible, I believe, by piecing together the scattered 
allusions in the poem, to get a definite picture of the 
barrow, and form a correct idea of the archseological type 
to which it belongs. It is also possible to visualize its 
location, and the relation of this location to the events of 
the epic, somewhat more clearly than has hitherto been 
done. By this I do not mean that the poem affords a 
description of the very barrow in which a treasure was 
found, or with which the story was traditionally con- 
nected, nor that it describes the scenery in the vicinity of 
the court of the Geatas. 

Everyone knows that such landscapes are not geographi- 
cally correct; that they are imaginary, and depend for 
their characteristic features upon the country in which 
the poetic material took shape, not upon that in which the 
action takes place. Since the story of Beowulf developed 
in various localities, beginning in Scandinavia, and reach- 
ing final form in England, such pieces of description in 
the epic are occasionally glaringly inconsistent. Thus the 
passages dealing with the Haunted Mere are really quite 
irreconcilable with each other. The original conception 
of a waterfall, preserved in the Orettissaga , and character- 
istic of Scandinavian mountain scenery, has been blurred 
and overlaid in the Anglo-Saxon by descriptive touches 
added by those to whom such waterfall scenery was un- 
familiar . 27 There are no such inconsistencies in the 
description of the barrow in Beowulf, perhaps because 
megalithic graves were much the same in England as in 
Scandinavia. So it is really impossible to tell just where 
and when the descriptive passages arose, and how far they 

much treasure, there is actually the figure of a dragon drawn with 
much art and archaic skill ” ( Thurnam, p. 204 ) . 

”'See an article by the present writer in these Publications , vol. 
xxvn; esp. pp. 240 ff. 
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may represent a fusing of different traditions. There are, 
indeed, slight differences between the Scandinavian and 
the English barrow-graves, and we shall later on have to 
consider with some care how far there are indications of 
anything specifically English in the dragon’s barrow. The 
main point to remember at present is that there appears 
to be nothing in the Anglo-Saxon epic which makes it 
impossible to accept the different descriptions of the 
dragon’s lair as applying to a single type of sepulchre. 

We may, in the first place, consider the different varie- 
ties of burial places of the Stone Age in Scandinavia, 
which may be observed in actual survivals at the present 
day, and which have been carefully compared and studied 
by archaeologists. Barrows of a later date, such as the one 
in which Beowulf was interred, were obviously develop- 
ments of those of the Stone Age, and are best understood 
by an examination of earlier conditions. 

Graves of the earliest type, the so-called “ dolmens ” 28 
(Swed. stenddsar ) are enclosed chambers formed of huge 
stones set up on end, with, in general, a single covering 
stone forming the roof. They were not buried beneath a 
mound. The second type, the “ passage-graves ” or 
“giants’ chambers” (Swed. gdnggrifter , Dan. gang- 
bygninger, jcettestuer ), are more elaborate affairs. These 
consist of a central chamber, similar in a general way to 
the “ dolmen,” but completely or partially covered with a 
mound of earth, and having a long passage constructed of 
stones in much the same fashion as the central chamber, 
leading from it to the surface of the mound outside. A 
third type of grave is the “ stone cist” (Swed. Jidllkist), 
“ a large, oblong, and four-sided grave ; in point of size 

* Usually explained as Bieton tdl, “ table ” and men, “ stone,” but 
this etymology is not wholly satisfactory. See the New English 
Dictionary. 
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and construction it is much like the chamber of a passage- 
grave, except that it has no passage, and is usually built 
of thinner stones. The lower part is surrounded by a 
small barrow of earth or stones, but the upper part is often 
bare. These graves are highly interesting as representing 
an intermediate form between the passage-graves and the 
great stone cists of the early Bronze Age, which are 
entirely covered with a barrow.” 29 It must, of course, 
be remembered that it is not possible to draw hard and 
fast lines between the different types, which show many 
variations. This caution is particularly necessary when 
we take a wider view, and attempt to generalize in regard 
to conditions in several different countries. It must also 
be recollected that there is often difficulty in determining 
certain points, like the shape of the tumulus, which may 
have been altered by the ravages of the weather, and the 
gradual covering of the barrow with fresh earth or drifting 
sand. 

There can be no doubt as to which of these three types 
the dragon’s barrow in Beowulf belongs, — it is a mega- 
lithic passage grave. 80 It is covered by a mound or tumu- 
lus of earth, hence it is called eorffsele (2410, 2615), 
eor&hus (2232) eorffreced (2719), etc. It has overhead 
arches of stone, stanbogan, resting on pillars or supporting 
stones, stapulas. This interior construction, at the end of 
the passage, is visible from the exterior, as in many tombs 
still extant. 81 The passage in which Wiglaf is described 

“ Montelius, loc. cit., pp. 33-34. 

“This was recognized by Thurnam: “In the very early Anglo- 
Saxon poem of Beowulf there is notice of what was evidently & 
chambered tumulus.” The context shows clearly that Thurnam had 
the passage tumulus, not the cist-type, in mind ( Arch&ologia, 
loo . cit., p. 202). 

“See illustrations in works cited above, especially the discussion 
by Thurnam in Archceologia. Schiicking has a good deal to say of 
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as coming to the aid of the dying Beowulf is particularly 
in point. 

2717 seah on enta geweorc 

hfl 6a stan-bogan stapulum fseste 
See eor6-reced innan healde. 

Earlier still, Beowulf, on first approaching the lair of the 
dragon 

2542 Geseah 6a be wealle, si 6e worna fela, 
gum-cystum g5d, gQ6a gedlgde, 


sto[n]dan stan-bogan, stream tit ]?onan 
brecan of beorge; was J>®re burnan w®Im 
hea6o-fyrum hat. 

Elsewhere there are frequent mentions of the stones of the 
barrow, as is to be expected in a megalithic tomb > under 
hame stan (2553, 2744), staribeorh (2213) ; after stdne 
(2288) ; under stanpleofu (2540) ; cwdm orvJS dgl&can ut 
of stdne (2557), etc. The great age of the mound is 
frequently mentioned; the dragon has brooded over the 

the phrase stdn-boga in connection with his theories about the beorh, 
commented upon above, p. 570, note 22. In reply to his uneasiness 
about the construction of 2718-19, one may quote the excellent note 
by Chambers: “No change is necessary. For the tense cf. 11. 1923, 
1928, 2486; and for the sg. verb with plu. subject in a subordinate 
clause cf. 1. 2164, - . . Further I do not see why eoiiS-reced should 
not be the subject: ‘How the earth-hall contained within itself the 
arches. . . .’ ” There is really no difficulty here. But the phrase 
enta geweorc (2717) is difficult to reconcile with Schflcking’s theory 
that beorh is a natural hiU, and the lair of the dragon a cave. So 
he explains enta geweorc as referring, not to the construction of the 
chamber in which the treasures lie hid, but to the treasures them- 
selves. He does not give a translation of the passage as he conceives 
it should be read, and I confess it puzzles me to understand how it 
can be construed as he wishes. As a test of the validity of Schttck- 
ing's theory, let any one read these three lines, translating enta 
geweorc as “ giants’ gold,” or something of the sort, and see how he 
comes out. 
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treasure, which was first deposited by an ancient extinct 
race, for a thousand years. Such statements need not be 
taken too literally ; but it seems reasonable to suppose that 
the poet had in mind a type of grave which even in his 
own day bore the marks of high antiquity, and that he is 
describing a Stone or Early Bronze Age barrow. His 
phrase for the stone construction of the tomb, eald enta 
geweorc (2774; cf. 2717), recalls the modern popular 
term “ giants’ chamber,” “ jsettestue,” which has passed 
into archaeological usage. 

Noteworthy, too, are the apparently clear indications of 
the passage to the inside of the mound. The stone cists, 
especially of the early Bronze Age, are sometimes entirely 
covered by a barrow, but they were not entered by pas- 
sages. 82 The following lines are worth noting: 

2210 oB Beet an ongan 

deorcum nihtum draca rios[t]an, 

8$ Be on h€a[um hope] hord beweotode, 
stdn-beorh stfcapne; stlg under laeg 
eldum uncttB. 

It seems natural to conclude that the stlg beneath the 
barrow is the passage into the grave. In Sweden “ the 
chamber in a passage-grave is not unfrequently as much as 
twenty-four feet long, or more, nine feet broad, and nearly 
six feet high. The passage is narrower and lower, but 
sometimes as long as the chamber.” 88 In Beowulf the 
passage appears to have been of some length, for when 
the Geat warriors enter to spoil the treasure, one of them 

** " A central avenue or gallery, having a doorway or entrance at 
one end, by which it was entered . . . may indeed be regarded as the 
essential character of a sepulchral chamber, as distinguished from a 
vault or cist , of however large proportions, the interior of which 
can only be reached, after raising the covering-stone from above” 
(Thurnam, p. 212). 

■ Montelius, loc . cit, p. 32. 
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goss in advance, carrying a light (3125). It is possible, 
of course, that the phrase stlg under Iceg (2113) may refer 
to a path leading up to the height upon which the barrow 
was constructed. The word under is clearly used, on occa- 
sion, to signify position beside precipitous or even sloping 
elevations, as in bat under beorge (211), under mist- 
hleodum (710) and flod under foldan (1361). 84 Note also 
biom under beorge (2559), where Beowulf is apparently 
in front of the mound, but not, strictly speaking, under- 
neath the tumulus. The entrances to these passage-graves 
seem to have been closed with one or more stone blocks, or 
“ doors/’ sometimes in the side walls of the chamber, 
sometimes at the end of the passage in the surface of the 
mound, or in other parts of the passages. 85 I take the 
statement that the dragon found the grave “ open ” (2271) 
to mean that the stones closing the entrance to this ancient 
tomb had fallen, giving access to the interior. The monster 
then entered to brood over and guard the gold ; going and 
coming through the open doorway as he chose. 

Megalithic passage-graves in the British Isles show some 
differences from those in Denmark and southern Sweden. 
There is a tendency to multiply the number of burial 
chambers within the mound, or, to put it in another way, 
to cut up the single chamber into connecting rooms. This 
has affected the shape of the mound covering the chambers, 
which takes a long oval form. The ceiling of the chambers 
is usually different in construction; instead of the flat 
roof, often formed of a single stone, a kind of vaulted 
ceiling is obtained by laying stones horizontally which 

"See discussion of the phrase in the article on the Haunted Mere 
just referred to, pp. 213 ff. 

••Mttller, Vor Oldtid , p. 80. Mtlller is of course particularly con- 
cerned with Danish tombs, hut these seem to have been essentially 
the same as those in Sweden. 
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project beyond each other. This is no doubt to be regarded 
as a late development, not characteristic of the earliest 
type of stone grave-chambers within a mound. 8 ® 

Is there anything specifically English about the 
dragon’s barrow? Nothing is said of the interior which 
would lead to the conclusion that there was more than 
one chamber within the mound. Of course single-chamber 
tumuli are found in England, as for example at West 
Kennet, Wilts. 87 The shape of the mound itself is not 
described. May the phrase " stone arches,” staribogan, 
describe the peculiarity in the construction of the ceilings 
of English grave-chambers just mentioned? It will be 
noted that in both cases in which the phrase occurs, 
2717 ff. and 2542 ff., quoted above, 88 the observer, Wiglaf 

"For a summary of these differences, see Mtiller, loo. oil., p. 86. 
The following description from Thurnam, pp. 212 f., gives a more 
extended account of British conditions : “ The central avenue or 
gallery is situate at the broad end of the tumulus, and, like the 
side chambers often opening out from it, is formed of two rows of 
stones set on edge, supporting others laid horizontally across, and 
having interstices between filled up with horizontal walling, similar 
to that described as supporting the base of most of these mounds. In 
the finest examples of chambered barrows, as those of Uley, Stoney 
Littleton, and Nempnet, the entrance to the avenue is, or was, by a 
well-built doorway, formed of two standing and one transverse or 
horizontal stones, which three stones ( triUthon ) are, for the most 
part, of larger and more massive proportions than any of the others 
entering into the composition of the chambers. This doorway is 
found several feet within the skirt or general base-line of the 
tumulus. . . . The entrance, varying from two and a half to four 
feet in height, was closed by a large stone on the outside, which 
could be rolled away as required, and was itself covered with the 
rubble-stone and earth of which the barrow in general was formed.” 
An understanding of these conditions will be much aided by an 
examination of the plates in Thurnam’s essay. For conditions in 
Scandinavia, see especially Mttller’s illustrations, pp. 72, 74, 75, 79, 
82 ff. ; Montelius, pp. 30 ff., and Reinhardt, esp. p. 572. 

* See Thurnam, plate to face p. 212. 

"See p. 675 above. 
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in one instance, Beowulf in the other, is standing outside 
the mound, so that he can see presumably only the outer 
portal of the passage, or at most a little way inside. Yet 
the innan (2719) points clearly to the construction within. 
It seems conceivable that stdnbogm may indicate the 
arches of overlapping stones, but I do not think this a 
necessary conclusion. It might equally well he applied to 
the heavy cross-pieces of stone set upon the uprights, 
stapvlas, which formed the entrance to the passage, and, 
particularly in Scandinavian tombs, gave an accurate 
key to the structure of the interior. 89 

Stjerna, who has examined the descriptions of the 
dragon’s barrow with great care, if not with satisfactory 
results, draws far-reaching conclusions from the term 
wong. This, he says, commenting upon se done wong 
strode (3073), “ cannot be applied to a grave-mound, but 
rather to a large open space.” 40 He uses this to support 

"See illustrations of the barrow at Uley, Thurnam, p. 213, and 
cf. the mound at Uby in Zealand, reproduced by Reinhardt, p. 572. 

40 K. Stjerna, Essays on Questions connected with the old English 
Poem of Beowulf , translated and cited by J. R. C. Hall, London, 
1912, p. 140. Stjerna’e long article on the Dragon's Hoard is, I 
think, wholly astray in its main conclusions, though it provides some 
interesting descriptions and illustrations of archaeological remains. 
It does not seem necessary to criticise his work in detail here, but 
the nature of its errors may be briefly indicated. Some of these are 
pointed out in the notes provided by Dr. Hall. Stjerna’e under- 
standing of Anglo-Saxon is very often at fault, as in the phrases 
cited above. Another article in the volume, "The Double Burial,” 
is founded upon such a misapprehension; see Hall’s note, p. 171. 
Stjerna is too much inclined to take statements in the poem literally, 
forgetting that we cannot treat the decorative passages as if they 
were a museum catalog, from which their age and period might be 
determined, and he regards poetic fiction as if it gave trustworthy 
information about the origin of the treasure. Thus he says, p. 143: 
"A collection of such magnitude as is described in Beowulf , and 
consisting of objects of the kind specified in the poem, can evidently 
not have been concealed by a solitary person.” In short, this work, 
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his contention that “ there are thus exhibited side by side 
in Beowulf two different conceptions of the place which 
contained the dragon’s hoard. According to the first the 
treasure was deposited in a covered grave-chamber, and 
according to the other in an open field, an eordsele/* Of 
course eordsele does not mean “ open field,” but “ earth- 
chamber,” referring to the sepulchral chamber of stone 
covered with a mound of earth. And the word wong is 
not inconsistent with the rest of the description of the 
barrow in the poem. It is used of the flat ground upon 
which the barrow was built, beorh eall gearo wunode on 
wonge (2241), or the floor of the chamber within the 
mound (3073), or the flat ground outside, where Beowulf 
lay in his dying hotir (2786). According to the Bosworth- 
Toller Lexicon, the word wong, " which is almost confined 
to poetry, may be rendered by words denoting the surface 
of the ground taken in their most general sense.” Barrows 
were constructed upon the natural level of the earth ; only 
occasionally do they seem to have been excavated inside, 
and then probably for the sake of reaching a firmer soil 
to serve as a floor. The untouched natural soil was thus 
generally left within the chamber; in soihe cases it was 
covered with a layer of a harder material. But in any 
of these cases, the term wong would have been quite in 
point. 

Finally we have to consider the situation of the dragon’s 
barrow, and its relation to the rest of the landscape. The 
barrow was erected beside or upon a ness or headland 
jutting out into the sea. 

though conscientious and learned, and sometimes very suggestive, is 
likely to prove misleading unless constantly checked up and cor- 
rected. Stjerna sometimes builds arguments upon hypotheses dis- 
cussed earlier in the book, which he regards as proved. 
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2241 Beorh e&ll gearo 

wunode on wonge w»ter-yt5um n&ah, 
nlwe be naesse, n ear o-crsef turn fsest, 

2411 hlffiw under hrttean holme-’wylme n§h, 
yt5-gewinne. 

We even are told the name of the cliff, Earnarncss (3031). 
It was a desolate place, westenrie (2298). Before the fight 
Beowulf sat down on the headland, on ncesse (2417) ; and 
after the fight was over he remained on the flat ground, 
wong-stede (2786), presumably on the top of the cliff. The 
dragon fell near the hoard, hord-ceme neah (2831, cf. 
3047), opposite ( wifier-rwhtes ) the spot where Beowulf 
lay dead (3039). This must have been at the top of the 
cliff, or at all events at some height above the water, since 
the dragon was pushed off the cliff into the sea, where the 
water was deep enough to bear him away (3131). The 
cowardly thanes take refuge during the fight in a nearby 
wood (2596 ff.) ; then they go imder Eama-nces (3031), 
and find Beowulf on sande. This might conceivably be the 
shore at the base of the cliff ; but under may refer to the 
path which they took to reach the top of the cliff, and 
sande the barren flat surface at or near the top where the 
mound stood. The wood where the army was waiting was 
apparently at the summit of another headland (2892 f.), 
but it might nevertheless be necessary to descend this 
before the Eagles’ Ness could be gained. Or under, which 
we have already seen to be a vaguer word than in modem 
English, 41 may mean that the mound, while located at 
the top of the ness, was overhung by some projecting part 
of it, and was not at the summit. The actual position 
of many extant mounds, however, favors the conclusion 
that the barrow crowned the pinnacle of the cliff. 

"See above, p. 677. 
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According to Thurnam, “ chambered long barrows do not 
occur in groups as do the circular barrows of the bronze 
period, but are for the most part a considerable distance 
apart. . . . They occur on jutting promontories or on 
the summits of hills, with a prospect over the surrounding 
country in almost every direction, and often to a great 
extent.” 42 The barrow of Beowulf was built on a neigh- 
boring headland, the Whales’ Ness, and Beowulf desires 
it placed in this conspicuous position in order that 
mariners may see it (2802 ff.). His barrow was apparently 
placed at the very edge of the cluff, cet brimes nosan 
(2803). 

Whatever the exact details, the landscape, in its main 
features, is vivid as well as picturesque. And it is in 
keeping with the spirit of the story. For the lair of the 
mysterious and evil creature which broods over ancient 

* Loc. cit ., p. 208. It is unfortunate that 2212 cannot afford assist- 
ance in deciding these questions; the line is hopelessly obscured in 
the manuscript. Chambers conjectures be on h€a[um hope] hord 
heweotode, and comments as follows: “ Sedgefield reads kCaum h&pe, 
‘on the high heath*; but heap is feminine; h&pe was also read by 
Sievers in 1870-1 [P. B. B., xxxvi, p. 418], so this is probably to be 
taken as the ms. reading. However to me it looks more like htawn 
hope , ‘on the high hollow.* The word hop survives in Northern 
English hope , ‘ a hollow among the hills,* as, for example, in Forsyth, 
Beauties of Scotland : ‘ The hills are everywhere intersected by small 
streams called hums. These, flowing in a deep bed, form glens or 
hollo ws, provincially called hopes* Although by the sea, the mound 
may have stood in such a hollow or hope: cf. the mention of the 
hum in 11. 2545-6.** — This conjecture does not seem to fit the location 
of the barrow, as our examination of the poem has revealed it. And 
the stream, “hot with battle-fires,** is surely a kind of supernatural 
dragonish outflow, not an ordinary brook. The context makes it 
clear that the heorg out of which it runs is the grave-mound itself, 
in which the dragon lurks. This is what might be expected if the 
stream is an outflow of the dragon*s superfluous energies; it would 
be very strange to have a burn of the ordinary sort flowing out of a 
sepulchral mound. 
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treasure, and for the last resting-place of the hero who 
slays it, these wild cliffs, battered by the sea, and dedicated 
to the eagle and the whale, are indeed appropriate. The 
poem closes in no mood of tranquillity or peace. Future 
troubles will come upon the Geatas, so it is prophesied, 
bitter strife with the Franks and Frisians. No warrior 
will display the bright gold that Beowulf has won, and no 
maiden adorn herself from its store; their doom must be 
war and exile, the eagle and the raven shall scream above 
the slain. So it is decided that the gold of the dragon 
shall be consumed on Beowulf’s funeral pyre. In point 
of fact it is not burnt, but interred with the smoking 
brands in the barrow. Perhaps, in an earlier version of 
the story, this disposition of the treasure, which Beowulf 
vainly thought would benefit his people, was for the sake 
of freeing the Geatas from the curse resting upon the gold. 
But in the poem as we now have it, the cause of future 
wars and the misfortunes destined to fall upon the nation 
is not the gold, but rather the death of the mighty hero 
who had been the “ shepherd of his people ” for more than 
fifty years. 

William Witherlb Lawrence. 
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XX.— A DEFINITION OF THE LYRIC 


I 

It is a commonplace of literary history that no great 
outburst of poetic energy has been unattended by the 
lyric. Not only may we fairly say that its vitality is an 
index of the vitality of the deeper poetic energies, but we 
may add that it endures when other forms seem dormant 
or moribund, and that when it is wholly extinguished, true 
poetry is practically at an end. It would, therefore, seem 
that an examination of the lyric, and a definition of its 
peculiar qualities, would be likely to throw light on the 
nature of poetry itself. We all recognize lyrics when we 
see them, but we are also conscious that not every poem 
which wears the outward semblance of a lyric is essentially 
so ; yet it is not always easy to give a precise and satisfac- 
tory statement of what constitutes the essence of the lyric 
form. 

When we seek light on the matter in the pronouncements 
of the past, we perceive that two forces have stood in the 
way of the framing of such a definition. One is the fact 
that the really vital periods have been too busy with actual 
production to pause for an examination of its grounds; 
accepting the lyric as a spontaneous vehicle, needing no 
justification, they have left us great works, and many 
suggestive remarks, but no independent body of theory. 
When the full tide of Provencal was restoring the vernacu- 
lar lyric to European literature, we find Peire Vidal 1 
expressing himself to this effect : 

1 The original text is accessible in Appel’s Provenzaliache Ohresto- 
mathie (3d ed., 1907), p. 194. 
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All peoples, Christians, Jews, and Saracens, emperors, kings, 
princes, dukes, viscounts, barons, clerks, burgesses, villeins, small 
and great continually set their minds on composing and singing, 
whether they wish themselves to compose, or to understand, or to 
recite, or to listen; so that scarcely can you be in a place so private 
or so solitary that you will not hear one or another, or all together, 
sing; for even the shepherds of the mountain have their greatest 
solace in singing. All the bad and the good in the world are kept 
in remembrance by poets, and you cannot find a word, be it well said 
or ill said, which is not held in remembrance, if once a poet has put 
it into rime; and poetry and song are the movers of all valorous 
deeds. 

So Dante, not long afterwards, wastes no time asking 
whether sonnet and canzone have a right to exist, but, 
accepting the work of his predecessors as justified, tho 
imperfect, shows wherein it must be bettered if the forms 
are to attain the full measure of their perfection. So, in 
Elizabethan England, Daniel, in that Defense of Rime 
which is the most truly critical document of its age, rests 
his case on the universal acceptance of rime and its 
attendant verse-forms in the vernaculars of all Europe, 
wherever curious reformers have not tried to restore a 
semblance of classical prosody. 

This attitude, tho it is assuredly healthy, and justified 
of its works, does not carry us far into the domain of 
analysis and speculation. But if we turn to the periods 
of a more critical and speculative cast, we are confronted 
by a far graver obstacle — the fact that these periods not 
only cared little for the lyric, but tended actively to ignore 
it. Aristotle, we recall, has little to say of the lyric, 
Horace scarcely more ; and by consequence their followers 
in the Renaissance concentrated their attention on tragedy 
and the epic, Nor were thinkers who owed no allegiance 
to Aristotle more hospitable. In England, Bacon, despite 
his apparently suggestive reference of poetry to the imagi- 
nation, restricts it to narrative, representative, and 
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allusive ; 2 Hobbes flatly declares 8 that lyrics “ are but 
essays and parts of an entire poem.” The results of this 
state of mind in the later seventeenth century, and thruout 
the eighteenth, need no insistence. 

Thus the most creative periods of poetry offer us an 
abundance of lyrical production, but little general theory ; 
the periods of reflection do not profess to offer us either, 
and further complicate the matter by arbitrary and mis- 
leading notions as to the real nature of poetry itself. It 
is this conflict which justifies us in making a fresh ap- 
proach to the important problem, with some hope of reach- 
ing a tenable solution if we accept the casual but stimu- 
lating remarks of the creative periods, and draw from the 
speculations of those who ignored the lyric salutary warn- 
ings as to what to avoid. 

For conscious literary theory, as it took shape during 
the Renaissance, is not only a curious chapter in the aber- 
rations of human thought, but a bequeather to later times 
of several misleading ideas. If, in Professor Neilson’s 
phrase, true classicism results from the dominance of the 
reason, the neo-classic or pseudo-classic periods may be said 
to result from the dominance of the fallacy. Infinite pains 
were devoted to framing in advance the abstract specifica- 
tions of the perfect tragedy, the perfect epic; but when 
attempts were made to translate the resulting formulas into 
concrete works, some of the dreariest abortions to be found 
in literature were the melancholy outcome. Along with 
this inverted theorizing went a zealous concoction of arbi- 
trary literary history, at first taking the form of super- 
fluous demonstrations that poetry was of divine origin, 

•See Spingara, Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century , vol. X, 
pp. 5-9. Bacon’s general doctrine of the imagination, of course, is 
another matter, and contains much that is sound and suggeetive. 

• Answer to D’Avetiant (Spingam, op. cit,, vol. n, pp. 56-56). 
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and the repository of recondite allegorical mysteries. 
When this phase had passed, the facts of sound tradition 
and of such vital production as still continued were ignored 
in the interest of an imaginary development which suited 
the accepted canons. We recall, for instance, how the 
orthodox view of English poetry from the Kestoration 
down derived all its virtues from Waller and Denham, 
blandly disregarding whatever had preceded them. Dr. 
Johnson, in his sober moments, knew better — “ the Poets 
of Elizabeth had attained an art of modulation which was 
afterwards neglected or forgotten ” 4 — but in the main he 
upheld orthodoxy, here as elsewhere : “ After about half a 
century of forced thoughts and rugged metre, some 
advances toward nature and harmony had been already 
made by Waller and Denham.” 5 All this could not fail to 
bring about a narrowing of the literary field — usually, as 
we saw, by neglect or exclusion of the lyric — and a false 
idea of the true continuity and real value of tradition. 

Equally pernicious was another neo-classic fallacy — the 
close association, and ultimate confusion, of poetry and 
eloquence. This idea, which can claim the respectable 
authority of Cicero, is in him natural, and largely accepta- 
able; for he regarded oratory as the freest type of prose, 
allowing full scope to all the faculties, even including the 
imagination, as it was then understood. But in the Eenais- 
sance, when oratory had lost all connection with or influ- 
ence on affairs, and had sunk to a mere vehicle for fulsome 
panegyric or professional invective, the blending of such a 
form with that of true poetry could only be disastrous to 
the latter, and was in fact one of the main causes of the 
fall of the lyric, thru the destruction of personal sincerity. 6 

4 Life of Waller. ■ Life of Dryden. 

4 See the admirable analysis of this by Vossler, in his Poetische 
Theorien in der ital. Frii hrenaissance (Berlin, 1900), especially pp. 
69, 79, and 80. 
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None the less, it was accepted by Italian theorists, passed 
on by them to the Pleiade in France, and in general 
received as a commonplace of criticism. Yet it is signifi- 
cant that in Elizabethan England, which retained a greater 
sanity in such matters, certain writers, despite their debt 
to Italy, declined to take this notion at its face value. 
Thus Sidney, in his Apology: 

But what? methinks I deserve to be pounded for straying from 
Poetry to oratory: but both have such an affinity in this wordish 
consideration, that I think this digression will make my meaning 
receive the fuller understanding. 7 

Again Webb, in his Discourse of English, Poetry: 

Whereby (I take it) began this difference: that they which 
handled in the audience of the people grave and necessary matters 
were called wise or eloquent men, which they ment by Yates; and 
the rest which sang of love matters, or other lighter devices alluring 
unto pleasure and delight, were called poetae or Makers — • 

a distinction which he did not derive from Mintumo. 
And finally Daniel, in the Defense of Rime, sums up the 
matter with characteristic quiet decision : 

And if Tully would have his orator skilled in all the knowledge 
appertaining to God and man, what should they have who would be a 
degree above orators ? • 

If, then, the intrusion of eloquence saps the vitality of 
poetry, the revival of a truer conception may well be 
attended by a protest against the intruder. Thus, John 
Stuart Mill’s distinction, in 1833, between oratory as 
heard and poetry as overheard, is practically contemporary 
with the rise of Tennyson and Browning; and later, in 
France, Verlaine proffered the revolutionary advice 
“ Take eloquence and wring its neck !” to a generation that 

T Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays, I, p. 203. 

• Ibid., i, p. 231. • Ibid., n, p. 379. 
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profited by the admonition. In both these cases, as it 
happens, the result was a new vigor in the handling of the 
lyric. 

From these scattered historical data (which a fuller dis- 
cussion would, I think, only substantiate) we may con- 
clude that the fallacious identification of poetry and elo- 
quence, when neither term meant anything vital, confused 
men’s views of poetry itself ; and further, that the re-asser- 
tion of the lyric tends to subdue the emphasis on rhetorical 
effect, and the diversion of poetry to non-poetical pur- 
poses. Thus we may feel all the more assured that the 
lyric has an intimate association with the essence of poetry,, 
and that the surest road to a true definition is an analysis 
of this intimacy. 

II 

In the present confused state of opinion, a discussion 
of the determining constituents of poetry must either 
grapple with many questions of detail, or be content with 
categorical affirmations. It is clear that the priority of 
verse over prose as an artistic vehicle led critics in the past 
to think that whatever was found in poetry was peculiar 
to it, whether or not that was actually the case. It is clear, 
also, that the boundaries of prose have of late been steadily 
enlarged, so that many things which lay wholly beyond 
the ken of medieval or Renaissance critic have now been 
realized. Artistic narrative, for instance, was for centu- 
ries confined to verse ; but the restriction no longer holds. 
To-day, even tho the possibilities of prose, especially as an 
imaginative medium, have neither been fully recognized 
nor completely explored, we have at least a far larger body 
of material on which we may draw, of which it were folly 
not to avail ourselves. “ Now that the times abound with 
history,” says Bacon shrewdly, “ the aim is better when 
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the mark is alive.” We shall gain little by emulating 
the neo-classicist who spends his time shattering clay 
pigeons in his private critical shooting-gallery. 

I proceed, then, to affirm that there exist, in the literary 
field, an entity called prose, and another called poetry. 
Wherever the shifting line between them is to be drawn, 
and to whatever extent intermediate forms may be held 
to exist, there can be little question that prose rhythm is 
one thing, and poetic metre another, and that, in the vast 
majority of cases, we know perfectly well with which we 
are dealing. Rhythm, when it is sufficiently developed to 
call attention to itself, is found to present phrases of simi- 
lar syntactic form, or with accents rhetorically corre- 
spondent, but with no consistent approach to an equiva- 
lent number of syllables or to a recurrent sequence of 
accents. Metre, on the other hand, seems to require a 
fairly close equivalence of syllables, the recurrence of a 
recognizable rhythmical pattern. When the pattern of 
prose becomes too obvious, we feel that it is trenching on 
another province, that it is ceasing to be good prose. Most 
persons, I think, instinctively feel, if left to themselves, 
that prose and verse are two separate media . 10 

The retention of this feeling is all the more important 
because no one would to-day maintain that poetry is dis- 
tinguished from prose by the possession of some inalien- 
able subject-matter. While it may be true that certain 
feats attempted in the one medium might have been better 
executed in the other, it is evident that neither differences 
of material nor, on the whole, differences of process help 
us to set up a defensible line of demarcation ; for poetry 

“For a good summing-up of the thorny points at issue, see D. 8. 
MaoColl, Rhythm in English Verse , Prose , and Speech , in Essays and 
Studies by Members of the English Association, vol. v (Oxford, 
1914), pp. 7-60. 
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employs several of the forms familiar to us in prose dis- 
course. It can assuredly tell a story; it can assuredly 
describe the outward aspects of things ; it can even be, in 
a large sense, expository, at least in so far as it assumes a 
reflective cast. What it cannot very well do is to estab- 
lish a proposition by elaborate formal argument. We do 
not readily adjust ourselves to the idea of a metrical dis- 
cussion of the question, “ Should sugar be placed on the 
free list ? ” Nor does overt detailed reasoning of any kind 
suit well with poetry. I should gravely doubt if a poem 
combining recognized excellence with a continuous train 
of argument could be cited from any literature. No one 
denies that the results of reasoning may form suitable 
material for poetry ; I am merely insisting that we do not 
desire to have the process by which those results are 
reached set forth in metre. If certain cantos of Dante’s 
Paradiso be objected, we can answer that their function is 
to summarize certain accepted beliefs, not to establish 
them, and that in any case they hardly seem to us the 
most felicitous parts of the poem. So we read Lucretius, 
not for his demonstration of the atomic theory, but for the 
glorious outbursts of poetic energy with which he accom- 
panies the exposition of his creed . 11 If we ask why all 
this should be so, we find the obvious answer in the fact 
that the actual proof of a proposition involves the presenta- 
tation of masses of detailed evidence with which the poetic 
form is not suited to cope. 

If we are justified in thus assigning formal argument 
to the province of prose, we have effected a considerable 

u For an example of the difference of procedure in one and the same 
writer, we may take a section from St. Thomas Aquinas’s Summa, 
with its elaborate framework of videtur quod , praeterea, sed contra 
est , respondeo dicendum, and contrast it with the great Corpus 
Christi hymn. Can one conceive the method of the Bunvma versified f 
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delimitation of the poetic field. The next step is obviously 
to inquire what happens when one of the three remaining 
forms of discourse is treated in verse instead of in prose; 
and we shall see the result most sharply in the case of 
narration. It is a familiar fact that many narrative poems 
seem most poetical when the purely narrative interest is 
thinnest, or has become a mere pretext. There would seem 
to be no quality in poetic narrative which distinguishes it, 
as narrative, from an equally competent prose rendering of 
the same events; we cannot conceive finer narrative than 
we find in the best of the Norse sagas. Moreover, con- 
tinuous poetic narrative seems to demand simple and 
regular metres — hexameter, rimed couplet, blank verse — 
and to rebel against an elaborate stanza. The definite 
stanza of many long narrative poems seems a detriment 
to their flow, causing them to break up into disconnected 
episodes; perhaps Chaucer’s Troilus is the most striking 
exception that can be cited. This strongly suggests that 
the full and extensive metrical development which poetry 
surely admits is an obstacle to successful narrative; and 
this leads to the further conclusion that the essentially 
poetic quality of a narrative poem need have nothing to 
do with the narrative element itself. 

The case of exposition and description is not dissimilar. 
Either may be handled in prose or in verse; but if true 
poetry is to result from the choice of the latter, the mate- 
rial must be selected and concentrated. Description or 
reflection which would be pleasing enough in a prose essay 
may become unendurable in verse because of the excess of 
detail, which prose can absorb indefinitely, but which 
poetry cannot, since developed rhythm, or metre, tends to 
squeeze out minor details, leaving only the significant. 
Argument in verse becomes impossible because the accumu- 
lation and sifting of the great body of evidence needed to 
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support a proposition demand a space and a flexibility of 
approach which verse cannot supply. A realistic novel 
in verse is scarcely conceivable ; the sheer weight of detail 
would inevitably shatter the form, as we see it doing in 
The Bing and the Book . Our growing distaste for older 
narrative poems as wholes is partly due to a clearer sense 
that a full expression of the capacities of narration is 
incompatible with the finest verse forms — that one or the 
other must give way. Elaborate interacting sequences 
of events, minute and systematic recording of observed 
items, obtrusive point-by-point reflection, all tend to make 
verse, as we rightly say, prosaic, or, at best, to offer us 
promising but unrealized raw material. 

It follows, then, that poetry may handle three of the 
four recognized kinds of prose discourse, but that it does so 
in a form condensed, as being metrical. In no case, how- 
ever, is the poetry itself dependent on the kind of dis- 
course.; in absolute strictness, we should not speak of 
descriptive poetry, or narrative poetry, but rather of prose 
and poetic narrative, prose and poetic description. Since, 
again, no body of material containing large masses of 
detail is suited to poetic handling, argument is automatic- 
ally excluded, and the other three kinds are modified in 
the fashion we have just reviewed. From these data we 
proceed to draw an inference which both sums up our 
previous results and makes the bridge to our especial 
problem. The inference is that poetry is by its nature 
peculiarly suited to be the literary vehicle of the imagina- 
tion. 

m 

Whatever meaning the term imagination may be held to 
have, we may at least safely assert that it is not, on the 
one hand, the recording and heaping up of the details of 
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objective existence, nor, on the other, a step^by-step logical 
process. Even in its simplest form, when it is concerned 
with the association and combination of single images, it 
deals only with such as possess true intensity of suggestion, 
and has nothing to do with mere playfulness or calculated 
ingenuity, which are the marks of fancy. It assuredly 
needs an abundance of material on which to work; but it 
gives us, of that material, only the most essential aspects, 
and it does so, in its highest form, by immediate presenta- 
tion, thus becoming, in Ruskin’s admirable epithet, pene- 
trative. 

This imaginative faculty, to the existence of which the 
world’s greatest literatures bear ample witness, is free to 
choose either prose or verse as its vehicle; but the latter, 
because of the traits we have previously noted, will be 
better suited to its needs. Metrical form, by reason of 
its smaller capacity for detail and its greater repugnance 
to purely logical accumulation, adapts itself precisely to 
the imaginative province. So much so is this the case, 
indeed, that over-zealous critics have been led to use the 
terms poetic and imaginative as if they were interchange- 
able, thereby breeding abundant confusion. Shelley’s 
alleged Defense of Poetry, for instance, is in reality a 
rhapsodic exaltation of imaginative literature — a very 
different thing, for poetry is not always “ of imagination 
all compact,” and prose is not condemned to be forever 
unimaginative . 12 

Two traits will be found to mark every passage, in verse 
or in prose, which seems to us definitely imaginative. One 
is a concentration which comes, not from brevity, not from 
mere close packing, but from an intensity of vision which 

M TeufelsdrSckh’s “ night-thoughts ” in Bar tor Resartm (Book i, 
ch. 3) shows us the imagination nobly at work within the confines 
of prose. 
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gathers all the relevant details in a concise and serried 
form. But this is constantly accompanied by a sense of 
amplitude, of a vast sweep of existence environing the 
objects contemplated, and endowing them with a signifi- 
cance which mere minuteness of scrutiny could never com- 
pass. We may say, then, that the union of concision and 
amplitude will be the invariable mark of truly imagina- 
tive writing. The choice of aesthetic terms must always be 
in some measure subjective, and better ones might be sug- 
gested in this case ; nevertheless, I find the pair here used 
suitable enough to express the essential distinction. 

It is further apparent that metrical form is better 
adapted than prose to secure this union of concision and 
amplitude. Prose is too tolerant of detail, too subject to 
the control of other faculties, to allow the imagination 
undisputed sway. Metre, on the other hand, emphasizes 
the significant detail, demands the significant word or 
image, and falls short of its due effect when it is denied 
them. It is equally true that the lyric is capable of 
accomodating the greatest pitch of diversity in similarity 
which a metrical pattern can attain, and that it shows the 
greatest development of that condensation which the three 
kinds of writing that poetry admits must, for the attain- 
ment of its ends, undergo. Hence it follows that in the 
pure lyric the imagination is wholly unhampered, wholly 
unalloyed ; and here we have the elements from which our 
definition may be framed, in the following terms: the 
lyric is the union of concision and amplitude in a highly 
developed and recurrent metrical form. 

By examining each term of this definition in somewhat 
greater detail, we shall perceive more clearly just where 
the boundaries of the lyric lie. Concision means, not mere 
epigrammatic neatness, but a certain compact filling of 
the form, an inclusion of much significance in a moderate 
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compass. Yet this compactness is relieved by the attendant 
amplitude, felt not only in what is actually said but in all 
the suggestions implicit in skilfully chosen words, or in 
the movement of the lines. Concision without amplitude 
gives us the epigram in the Latin sense, the point secured 
by a whittling away of material; the Greek epigram re- 
mains lyric, in so many cases, just because it slights 
neither factor. Conversely, the irregular poem which seeks 
amplitude at the expense of concision evaporates into 
vagueness, and equally loses the hope of being truly lyric. 
Likewise, when another faculty than the imaginative is in 
control, the result, tho it may still be poetry, is no longer 
lyric poetry. When, for instance, we find reflection with- 
out concision and its attendant intensity, we have what 
may be called the elegiac mood — admitting the occasional 
flash of imagination, but prevailingly meditative. Again, 
a descriptive poem which dwells over-fondly on the indi- 
vidual details, or a narrative poem which insists on its 
story and nothing else, may yield us much pleasure, but 
never the immediate imaginative revelation in its fulness. 

Our next step will be to infer, from the observations 
just made, that concision and amplitude exercise determin- 
ing influence on lyric form; concision by demanding a 
developed metrical pattern, amplitude by demanding a 
choice and sifted style, their co-operation thus providing 
the third term of our definition. The metre need not be 
complex, for a perfect lyric can be written in eight-syllable 
quatrains; yet it remains true that the simpler patterns, 
which favor indefinite repetition of the metrical unit, are 
on the whole adapted to the less intense sorts of poetry. 
This is obviously true of narrative in verse ; it is equally 
true that reflection or satire appear more at home in 
couplet, blank verse, or the simplest sort of stanza; and 
conversely, such a stanza will, in a true lyric, scarcely be 
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repeated more than three or four times. Blank verse, 
again, may be kindled into lyric fervor, and exceptionally 
a true lyric (for instance, Now sleeps the crimson petal 
in Tennyson’s Princess) may be written in it ; but in the 
main the lyric not only permits but requires some degree 
of metrical elaboration, and may, as we well know, carry 
it very far. 

Along with this metrical structure, and sometimes 
replacing it as the chief aesthetic interest, goes an extreme 
refinement of diction. We must never forget that the 
apparent simplicity of some lyrics is delusive the 
sequence of their syllables, the sound and meaning of their 
component words, have been adjusted with the nicest 
accuracy to the imaginative purpose. Every word, in 
short, must be chosen for its unique and perfect fitness not 
only in itself but to its surroundings. The language of 
poetry legitimately differs from that of prose only in so 
far as the two seek to attain different ends. Phrases suited 
to the exact and logical requirements of prose jar on us 
in poetry, because they suggest an inappropriate aim. 
The subtle and highly refined emotions with which poetry 
often deals demand for their expression a language corre- 
spondingly subtle; the imaginative phrase must seek 
embodiment in the most expressive words obtainable. The 
more prose concerns itself with such matters, the more 
will its vocabulary approximate that of poetry, tho never 
completely coinciding with it, because the reasoning 
element will always more strongly survive. The peculiar 
problem which the strictly poetical use of words involves 
is that of the difficulties entailed by the close juxtaposi- 
tion of words in metrical form. Metre, by its power of 
squeezing out the words which represent unessential 
details, vastly increases the potency of those which remain ; 
so that not only is their successful combination surpris- 
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ingly effective, but the presence of a single false note is 
very dangerous. Very satisfactory prose may be written 
without any very conspicuous command of purely verbal 
resources; a certain kind of reflective poetry, even, may 
stand close to prose in this respect ; but a lyric which showB 
a mediocre choice of words is a sad thing. Lyric diction 
need not be refulgent or startling, especially in the simpler 
types; but it must be of the choicest, selected with the 
utmost desire to secure harmony and suggestivenees. 

Thus, in the isolation which the lyric form engenders, 
we find language at its highest pitch of significance and 
suggestion, every word, almost, becoming endowed with a 
mysterious efficacy. As Mallarme has excellently said of 
this transfiguring process : 

The verse which of several sounds fashions a total word, new, 
strange to the language and as it were enchanted, achieves this 
isolation of speech; denying, with a lordly gesture, the mere hazard 
which remains in terms despite their alternate dipping in sense and 
in sonority, it causes the surprised sense of never having really heard 
some ordinary fragment of discourse, at the same time that the 
reoolleotion of the objeot named is bathed in a new atmosphere. 14 

This revealed potency of the word is what sets poetry 
apart from all other concerns, and makes it the vehicle of 
an otherwise incommunicable experience. 

It is also a matter of common observation that the 
diction appropriate to lyric is largely metaphorical; and 
in the light of what has already been said we can see good 
reason why it should be so. Since repugnance to excess of 
detail is a mark of poetry in general, and since the meta- 
phor does not hold detail to any such degree as does the 
simile, it is obvious that the latter admits a non-imagina- 
tive application which the metaphor resists. The simile 
may tempt a poet to show his cleverness rather than his 

* Divagations, p. 251. 
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power ; we know only too well that an elaborate comparison 
may be bunted thru all its byways to the weariness of the 
reader, that even the more excellent similes of poetry are 
sometimes felt to be a bit parasitic ot adventitious. We 
must distinguish, indeed, between ingenuity as an end in 
itself and that incidental ingenuity which may be merely 
a by-product of enthusiasm or extreme tension. Ingenuity 
of the former kind is the result of that unhappy confusion 
of poetry and eloquence which we have already condemned. 
But the metaphor is the very ingrowth of the style to which 
it belongs; even when it is bad, it is, so to speak, an 
active badness, not a passive dry-rot ; and when it is good, 
it is the most potent single device that the imagination can 
wield. 

Whatever is true of poetry in general is therefore a 
fortiori true of the lyric. In it reflection becomes imagina- 
tive intuition; description, the presentation of essential 
aspects; narration, the presentation of events at their 
climax. Conversely, whatever in poetry is prosaic or out 
of key is utterly destructive of the true lyric mood; the 
unsuitable choice of a purely reasoning procedure or of 
phrases suggesting such procedure, an excessive accumu- 
lation of details not to be imaginatively unified, will break 
the spell. The imagination is indeed, as Coleridge finely 
called it, a “ shaping spirit,” but it must work on material 
already prepared for it; it cannot sort out and divide 
heterogeneous masses as does the reason. It can, however, 
when the way has been prepared, unify the results which 
the reason has disentangled, reveal the profound signifi- 
cance of small things, and, in a word, transform percep- 
tion to insight. All this it can freely do in the lyric — free 
from the necessity of grouping an abundance of details, 
of keeping a plot in order, or of adhering to the require- 
ments of a material stage, and maintained, by the neces- 
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sary concision of the form, at the highest possible pitch of 
intensity. 

I shall scarcely be supposed to be maintaining that 
imagination in poetry is restricted to the lyric; for we 
know well enough that nothing could be farther from the 
truth. The most pedestrian poem may have its moment 
of illumination : the long ode must call in other faculties 
to sustain its fabric, even tho the imagination dominates 
the whole. But it remains true that in the pure lyric what 
is elsewhere exceptional becomes the prevailing ; the work 
of the other faculties is presupposed, and the imagination, 
freed from whatever might obstruct its activities, concen- 
trates on its material, to bum unfalteringly with its own 
essential flame. 

Charles E. Whitmore. 
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XXI.— SOME ELEMENTS IN MEDIAEVAL 
DESCRIPTIONS OF THE OTHERWORLD 


My chief business in this article is to study the charac- 
teristic details in Otherworld descriptions, to see how 
widely they are used, and to discover any constant tradi- 
tions in the use. A great deal of work, already done in 
this field, has made the material accessible ; 1 and since my 
paper is only by way of being a preliminary sketch, I shall 
frequently use the summaries offered by previous scholars 
in the case of particular documents. In general, the mate- 
rial with which I shall work is very well known and 
scarcely subject to any dispute. / 

I shall include description, whether their authors 
were conscious or not that the accounts originally 
depended on what was really an intentional Otherworld 
scene. Thus it is debatable whether Chretien knew that 
the realm of Meleagant was probably based on a trans- 
formation of Avalon gr Glastonbury. Further, I shall 
not attempt to distinguish between the Earthly Paradise,*^ 
heaven, the islands of the blessed, and the Eden from 
which Adam was ejected , 2 except to note the details of 

1 1 am indebted to such essays as those by Alfred Nutt, in the 
Voyage of Bran, vol. i; A. C. L. Brown, Yvoin, in Harvard Studies 
and Notes , vol. vm; E. J. Becker, Mediceval Visions of Heaven and 
Hell, Baltimore, 1899; W. A. Neilson, The Court of Love, Harvard 
Studies and Notes , vol. vi; T. Wright, St. Patricks Purgatory, Lon- 
don, 1844; Baring-Gould, Curious Myths of 'the Middle Ages, Long- 
mans Green, 1914; Graf, Miti, Leggende e Buperstizioni , Torino, 1892, 
vol. I. Professor F. N. Robinson, of Harvard University, has kindly 
looked over this paper with regard to the Celtic material; Professor 
G. A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr College, in regard to the Oriental docu- 
ments mentioned. 

* Zimmer, ZDAlth . nxm, pp. 287-8, thinks the Irish Paradise was 
possibly identical with Adam’s lost Paradise. 
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the individual cases. In other words, I shall not study 
the development of the theme of Eden as opposed to the 
theme of an earth-bound Paradise, nor even bother with 
classifications of that type. 

V My method inj gtablishing so urces and origins will b e 
to determine if possible the fundamental conceptions of 
the religions involved and to see whether the details, 
apparently borrowed by some mediaeval document, fit nat- 
urally into the conception of any particular religion, or 
whether they seem merely accidental. To determine the 
fundamental conceptions of any special religion or my th- _ 
ology, I shall either utilize generally accepted views on 
the subject or study the earliest extant documents in thfc 
field. And I shall aim to arrive at the native form of 
the mythology, untampered with by later influences: for 
example, the Celtic religion before the introduction of 
Norse or Oriental ideas. 

My argument will depend on three axioms: 

(1) That only an element essential, not incidental or 
accidental, to a certain mythology would undergo a wide- 
spread adoption in another field or literature. That is 
to say, if we find only one example of the bird-paradise 
among the Celts, only the one will not account for a dozen 
appearances of the theme in European literature. Per- 
haps there were more among the Celts; but if we do not 
find them, we are not safe in assuming their having 
existed. Again, it is of course conceivable that the single 
occurrence of a theme has been responsible for a later 
general use in an alien field; but all the force of proba- 
bility is against it. 

(2) That the particular significance attached to a cer- 
tain element in one religion will not necessarily affect its 
adoption with a different significance in another field; 
only the physical characteristics will remain unchanged. 
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I mean that one faith might hold that the garden of the 
blessed is open only to souls of one type of virtue, to 
aristocrats say, 8 but once the garden found its way into 
literature (especially of another time and country), such 
a characteristic would be infinitely less stable than the 
physical characteristics: a late describer of the scene 
might easily put the general populace into the garden if 
he liked. Or, to take another illustration, the soul-bridge 
of the Orient, intended originally for disembodied spirits, 
might turn up for the convenience of a living pilgrim in 
a western vision. Thus details might pass with changing 
meaning from vision to allegory and from allegory to 
romance. 

(3) That the use of one element with several others 
of definitely marked origin, or in a story of definitely 
marked origin, is not conclusive evidence for the origin of 
that particular element. When one considers the inter- 
relations of mediaeval stories and their details, one will 
realize that elements were shuffled together like cards. 
And thus a story with Celtic proper names might repre- 
sent an originally Oriental tale with a few added details 
from the German. Finally, I may point out that I am 
not bound to indicate modes of transmission; they are 
sufficiently well known and I am perfectly well justified 
in presupposing an infinite number of them. If I do 
not succeed in pointing out any particular cases of trans- 
mission or borrowing, at least I can establish how widely 
various themes are used in religions, and so prevent their 
being cited as evidence for the origin in any one particu- 

•Thus Nutt comments (Toy. Bran , i, p. 321, n. 1) on the fact that 
the Vedic heaven is essentially aristocratic. No deformed person 
could enter Yima's enclosure in the Avestic heaven. Note also in the 
Jewish heavens the various realms for various types (Hebrew 
Eneycl.f “Paradise,” p. 516). 
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lar field. For the sake of indicating how general is the 
use of any theme, I shall be forced to use heavy documen- 
tation which, after all, is self- justified in almost any case 
as a tentative bibliography for various topics. 

The Otherworld realm is usually quite easy to identify. 
Its situation is various: on a mountain, perhaps, or on 
an island, or cut off from the every-day world by some 
sort of water barrier. The Celts usually put their happy 
isles far in the west ; 4 the Norse, if they thought of any 
particular locality for the Otherworld, seem to have held 
it to be in the north ; 6 the Oriental earthly Paradise was 
somewhere in the far east . 6 The other elements, how- 

4 See Schirmer, Zur Brendanus-Legende, Leipzig, 1888, pp. 17 ff. ; 
Zimmer, ZDAlth. mm, pp. 280 ff. This view is not limited to the 
Celts: cf. note 6. 

•See Helge’s journey to the north on the coast of Finmark (Ryd- 
berg, Teutonic Mythology , London, 1889, p. 211) ; Nutt,. Voy. Bran, i, 
pp. 298 ff. ; see the voyage north taken by Gorm, Rydberg, pp. 212 ff., 
and Saxo’s Hist., Elton’s Trans., pp. 344 ff. ; see Elton’s intro, to Saxo, 
p. lxxv : “ The dark, fuelless, starless land, seems like a myth built 
on the facts of the Arctic islands.” 

• Note the garden “ Eastward in Eden,” Genesis ii, 8 ff . ; travels to 
the east in the vision of the Monk of Eynsham (Arber’e Reprints, no. 
18); “The garden of delight lieth on earth in this world in the 
regions of the east,” D 1 Ancona and Bacci, Manuals delle letteratura 
I taliana , i, pp. 437 ff . ; Dante enters his garden of Eden from the 
west; see the scene on the hill Caucasus, Thoms, Prose Romances , 
m, p. 242: see Baring-Gou ld. Curious Myths , pp. 251, 253, 255, 257, 
258, 525; T. Wright, St. Pat. Purg ., p. 94 (opposite the Ganges); 
(in India) Abhandlungen der Philologisch-historischen Olasse der 
Konigl . Sachs. Oesells. der Wiss., Leipzig, 1876, vm, p. 123, f 13. 
See a comparison of Eden with the Babylonian Paradise at Eridu, 
Jeremias, Bab . Cone, of Heaven and Hell (trans. Hutchinson), Lon- 
don, 1902, p. 39; Hibbert Lectures, 1887, Sayce, p. 238; Jastrow, 
Hebrew and Bab. Traditions , N. Y., 1914, pp, 218 and 209. See also 
Graf, Mitiy Leggende , vol. I, pp. 1 and 3. 

Compare, however, the Egyptian journey with the sun-god to the 
west, Maspero, Dawn of Civilization (trans. McClure), third ed., 
N. Y., 1897, p. 197; the Greek isles of the Hesperides and the Ely- 
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ever, are sufficiently fixed :^a splendid castle, usually 
guarded by armed figures ; 7 and a garden, with a beau- 
tiful fountain or fair running streams, and trees and 
remarkable birds. ^For the people in the story the land 
is hard to enter, and sometimes it is still more difficult 
to leave . 8 If one does succeed in getting away, one is 
often astonished how much time has slipped by during 
the sojourn there . 9 Finally, one is sometimes forbidden 
to describe the details experienced in this unusual jour- 
ney . 10 Such are the elements in many accounts of the 
Otherworld, and their use is exceedingly wide-spread. 
Although, of course, there is a possibility that actual 
mediaeval gardens, mountains, and islands, or manuscript 
illuminations of such things, furnished such descriptive 
details, which would then in no way be based on Other- 
world sources, yet in most cases the combination of several 

Bium (Od. iv, 11. 563 ff.) ; and the Fortunate Isles. Compare also 
Cockayne — “ bi Weste Spaygne,” and Baring-Gould, Curious Myths, 
pp. 525 ff. It is reported as a common saying when a man is killed 
in the fighting in France to-day that he has "gone west.” 

T See the two men of copper in Huon de Bordeaux, w. 4553-4570 
hnd 4715; Baton, Fairy Mythol., p. 168; note also the men of copper, 
Perlesvaus, branch xvii, title xiii; the armed figures at the bridge 
of the Fata Morgana, Bojardo, Orl. Innam., n, vii, 42 ff. 

•No foreigner returns from the land of Meleagant in the Chev. 
Char, (see des. of the land, 11. 641 ff-). See also Bojardo, Orl. In- 
nam., n, vm, 30 ff. 

•See the Voy. Bran (when one man returns to Ireland, 'he tails into 
a heap of ashes ) , Brown, Yvain, pp. 58 ff-, and Zimmer, ZD A, xxxm, 
pp. 258 ff . ; see the romance of Thomas the Rymer, and that of Ogier 
the Dane and Morgan the Fay, Child, Eng. Scot. Pop. Ballads, I, p. 
326 ; see D* Ancona and Bacci, Manuale , 1, pp. 437 ff. ; Bariog&ould, 
Cur. Myths, p. 546; Campbell, Pop. Tales, n, p. 74. 

“The f£e bids her lover not to tell of her in the Debility of the 
Ultonian Warriors, Brown, Yvain, pp. 31 ff. (Windisch, Berichte der 
Qesells . der Wiss. zu Leipzig, Phil. -hist. Classe, xxxvi, p. 336, and 
Hull, CuchuUin Saga, pp. 97 ff. ) . The same is true of the f£e in the 
Launfal story, see Romania vm, p. 50. 
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elements in a familiar maimer or certain definite traces 
of the Otherworld conventions (such as the difficulty of 
entering or of leaving) have identified the scenes for us 
with a fair degree of certainty. And sometimes we can 
trace the story back definitely to an Otherworld adventure. 

I 

The Mountain 

The mountain is frequently used as a symbol in the 
allegorical writings of the middle ages. If this and 
related points be held as significant , 11 we need not go far 
to establish the tradition of what forms a great part of the 
scenery in mediaeval allegory. For example the moun- 
tain appears in the literature of the Court of Love, where 
the apparently earliest instance, for our purposes, is that 
in Claudian’s De Nuptiis Honorii et Mariae , 12 There 
the home of Venus is situated in a flat plain on the top 
of a mountain which man is unable to climb. The region 
is further protected by a golden wall, it is not subject to 
storms of rain or snow, and perpetual spring reigns in 
that beautiful country . 18 The figure is apparently com- 
mon: we may note the instance in the fourteenth-century 

“See the Ohastel d? Amors, Neilson, Court of Love , p. 28, where 
no fire is required b cause love makes perpetual summer. See the 
four portals in the palace of Andreas Capellanus, Neilson, p. 46, and 
compare the four portals in Fregoso’s Dialogo di Fortuna, ed. 1531, 
cap. xm-xv, and the similar palace in Prester John's letter, Zarncke, 
Abh. der Phil.-hist. Classe der Oesells. der Wiss ., Leipzig, 1876, vol. 8, 
pp. 123 ff., §§ 35 ff. (see § 42). And see the constant use of the ele- 
ments of crystal, the pillars, the garden, the fountain, the river, the 
streams, the mountain, etc. 

“Claudian flourished circ. 400 A.D., but may be included in the 
study as a precursor of the middle ages. 

“See Claudian, de Nuptiis , 1L 49flf. Summarized by Neilson, 
pp. 15 f. 
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German Minneburg; 14 that in Grosseteste’s allegory, with 
his castle on a high and polished rock 15 ; Gawain Douglas’s 
•Palace of Honour on the top of a, hill . 16 Some of the 
mountains are jewelled or made of a jewel: such is that 
in Alain Chartier’s Hospital d! Amours whose foundation 
is a rock of ruby and whose walls are part crystal ; 17 and 
that in the Ospital d* Amours of Rene d’ Anjou, where the 
church is founded on a rock of diamond^ 

It will be remembered that the house of Nature in 
Alanus de Insulis’ poem, the A nticlavdianus, is situated 
on a mountain. So too seems to be the house of Fortune 
in the same poem : 10 

In the midst of the sea, there is a cliff which the water lashes 
continually and with which the wave disputes and has strife: a cliff 
beaten in various wise and smitten by continual movement; now 
wholly buried in the waves, and again rising from the sea, it 
breathes the upper air. It does not retain its shape. Each moment 
various change transforms it.” It is covered with flowers when 
Zephyr breathes upon it; again Boreas cruelly destroys all the 
flowers. Etc. 10 


M Neilson, p. 124. See the summary by G. Ehrisman, PBB, xxn, 
pp. 303 ff. 

* Ibid., p. 137. The English version alone is accessible to me. 
See the “Castel of Love,” published by the PhiloL Soc. (Early Eng. 
volume), edited by Weymouth, 1805, p. 30. 

* Ibid., p. 102. See ed. of Douglas 'by T. Small, Edinburgh, 1874, 
vol. I, pp. 51 flL 

11 Ibid., p. 87. ™Ibid., p. 91. 

“The material on the Fortune tradition offered here is taken 
mainly from the chapter on “Fortune’s Dwelling Place” in my as 
yet unpublished dissertation. There I have made a study of possible 
sources of this early description in the Antiolaudianus, together with 
a more detailed investigation of other points in this type than I can 
present here. Other material on the mountain is to be found in Graf, 
Miti, Leggende , pp. 7 ff. See also Harvard Studies and Notes, V, 
p. 174, n. 1 and passim. 

*° Migne, Pat . Lat ., 210, col. 557 ff., $$ 397. This mountain Jean 
de Meun took over with the rest of the description into the Bom. 
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In the Roman de la Poire Fortune declares one of her 
habits to be as follows : 

L’un met del val el mont et puis le faz cheoir,” 

and Watriquet de Couvin places a whole city, of which 
Fortune is porter, on a mountain top : 

Quar cil qui au plus haut demeure 
Trebusche et chiet en petit d’eure, etc* 

| Jn the horrible valley below, Death receives the victims. 
In Nicole de Margivale’s Panthere d! Amours the founda- 
tion of the house of Fortune is a great rock of ice, sug- 
gested perhaps by the folklore mountains of crystal, but 
having the added symbolical value of a lack of durability. 
This feature reminds us of the foundation of Chaucer’s 
house of Fame. 23 

Thomas, Marquis of Saluzzo (1319-14:17), incorporated 
an original version of the figure into his Chevalier 
Errante: The mountain, on which Fortune has her dwell- 
ing place, is the highest rock that the eye has ever seen. 
At its top are two fearful crags and between them sits the 

de la Rose 11. 6941 ff., as noted by Langlois, Orig. Sources , Paris, 
1891, pp. 96 ff. Petrarch apparently refers to the account in Alanus, 
ed. Mestioa, oanz. xviii, 11. 77. Again it appears in Taillevant’s 
Regime de Fortune , p. 713 (Bal. iv, Les Oeuvres de Maistre Alain 
Ohartier , ed. du Chesne, Paris, 1617). From the French of the 
Roman the tradition goes to Lydgate’s Disguising at London, noted 
by Brotanek, Eng. Maskenspiele , pp. 309 ff. 

“n, 11. 45-6. 

" Dis de VEschwrbote, ed. Scheler, 1868, p. 399 f. 

“See the Panthere , 11. 1958. See Sypherd, Studies in the HF, 
pp. 117 f. He notes the Palace of Mars in the Teseide (vn, 32) which 
is built of ice. Chaucer’s house of Fame is restored to Fortune by 
Sir William Jones in the Palace of Fortune (see Koeppel, Eng . Stud., 
xxvm, pp. 43-53). It was used by Ben Jonson in his Masque of 
Queens , and apparently by Dekker in his Troia-Fova Triumphans 
(see my note, MLN , xxxm, p. 177) j 
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goddess, who causes her victims to be thrown from the 
height On the side of the rock traitors of all kinds are 
drawn and quartered . 24 Fregoso’s Dialogo di Fortuna 
puts Fortune’s palace on a mountain, which is so slippery 
that one must have a guide to climb it . 25 The mountain 
was evidently very familiar in the Fortune tradition: it 
is referred to by Jean de Conde , 26 and interpreted by 
Ariosto . 27 

Somewhat similar use of the theme is found in the 
mountain of Plutina , 28 and the mountain where Palestine, 
in the tale of Melusine, dwells guarding her father’s 
treasure . 29 

In allegory the figure is employed to express the meaning 
of inaccessibility — whether to love or to fortune — the diffi- 
culties of approach, and the perils of success. This mean- 
ing, however, does not affect the point that the mountain 
almost undoubtedly comes from Otherworld descriptions, 
especially since it is generally found together with other 
features of the Otherworld, such as the sumptuous palace, 
the garden, the fountain, the rivers, and the sea. 

One point further: we have noted that the mountains 
or rocks are often jewelled or crystalline. It may be con- 
venient to note here that crystal is an extremely common 

"See the summary, part two, Gorra, Btudi di Critica Letteraria, 
Bologna, 1892, pp. 45 ff. 

* Dial., ed. 1581, cap. xm ff. For the slipperiness see n. 30 below 
on the glass mountain. 

* (Baudoin de Cond6, ed. Scheler), 3, p. 64, 11. ISO. 

"As the wheel of Fortune: Rime e Satire, Florence, 1824, p. 207 
(Sat. m). 

"Trissino, Tutt. le Op., Verona, 1729, Ital. Lib., u, pp. 78 f. 
(Lib. xi). 

"Skeat, EETS, London, repr., 1899, 11. 4030: 

Till some approche and come, of linage our, 

To that by mountain by fors and strength he 
To ascende an-hye Aboue the hill to see, etc. 
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feature in Otherworld accounts in general , 80 and so here 
may be considered as indicating the character of this 
special tradition of the mountain. 

Granting, then, that the mountain does come from 

"See the ship of glass in the Celtic etory of Connla the Fair, 
Brown, Yvain, p. 29; pillar of silver and glass in the Serglige Con- 
oulaind , ibid., pp. 34 ff.; the sea resembling green glass, I inram Mail- 
duin, § 22, Brown, p. 60, Stokes, Rev. Celt., ix, pp. 447-495, X, pp. 60- 
95; the seven crystal walls in the Fis Adamnain, § 11 (Boswell, An 
Irish Precursor of Dante, London, 1908) ; the tower of glass. Brown, 
Roman . Rev., 1912, p. 158, n. 28; Lydgate’s Temple of Glass; the 
sea of glass like unto crystal in the Book of Rev., also the city of 
pure gold like unto clear glass, the river of the water of life clear 
as crystal; the stones of crystal, Book of Enoch, xiv, 10, and the 
building of stones of ice, lxx (I have used the text of Dr. Richard 
Lawrence’s translation, copied by Becker, Med. Visions, pp. 22 ff. ) ; 
the wall of crystal, Monk of Eynsham, Arbor's reprints, no. 18 — see 
Becker, Med. Vis., p. 96; the crystal 'building, Neilson, Court of Love, 
p. 43; the chamber with ceiling of transparent crystal in the Mid- 
rash Konen, Hebrew Enc ., “ Paradise,” p. 516. See also the Celtic 
palace of glass, Baring-Gould, Cur. Myths, p„ 636; the glass moun- 
tain in Teutonic mythology, ibid., p. 539 (bears’ claws were buried 
with the dead to assist them in climbing) ; on the slipperiness, see 
the four very smooth steps leading to the palace in Giraut de Ca- 
lanson, Neilson, p. 24; the Insula Vitrea or Isle de Voire, Romania 
xn, p. 510; Nutt, Voy. Bran., I, pp. 236 ff.; Romania , xxiv, p. 502, 
and xxvn, pp. 629 ff., for the connection with Glastonbury, and see 
Rhys, Arthurian Legend , pp. 333, 312, and 354. See the walls of crys- 
tal in the underground realm of Sir Orpheo. See the “ erber of crystal 
walls ” as of bright gold within the cumly hill in the fifteenth-century 
poem quoted by Wright, St. Pat. Purg., p. 85. See the ice bridge 
in the Breton my&tdre of Owain, cited by Miss Hibbard, Rom. Rev. 
iv, p. 174, and the bridge of glass in the Imram Mailduin. For 
the glasberg, see Harvard Stud, and Rotes, v, p. 169, p. 171 and 
note 3. See the mountains of ioe in the Vision of Alberic, Becker, 
op. cit., p. 43. Also see Heinrich von dem Ttirlein’s Diu Crdne, ed. 
Scholl, 11. 12947. Crystal and glass and ice are obviously used every- 
where in Otherworld descriptions. For gold in the Otherworld, see 
Miss Paton, Fairy Mythology of Arthurian Romance, pp. 133 ff. See — 
also Couronnement de Louis, SATF , Langlois, 1888, 11. 1795-6, 1. 1827 
( the gold of Avalon ) . 
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Otherworld accounts, what in that greater channel of 
descriptive detail is its particular origin? Beside the 
field of allegory, it also turns up in the field of Arthurian 
romance. The Grail castle is often situated on a moun- 
tain . 81 The fee in the Lanzelet has a castle (underwater, 
to be sure, but that does not affect the point) built on a 
splendid crystal mountain . 82 Arthur’s court itself some- 
times seems to be situated on the top of a very lofty moun- 
tain which protects it from mortal eyes . 88 All this would 
suggest that perhaps the conception was originally Celtic. 

Such, however, doe$ not appear to be the case. If at 
any time the Celts did borrow the idea of the Otherworld 
scene on a mountain top, no evidence that I have dis- 
covered shows that the idea itself is natively Celtic. The 
distinguishing characteristic of the Otherworld according 

“See Munsalvaesch. See the striking instance of this in Der 
Jung ere Titurel (Deutsche National Literatur, Hoeftsche Epik, 
Piper, Stuttgart, pp. 466 ff.), 11. 319 ff., the mountain all of “ oniohel.” 
See the learned study Tannhduser and the Mountain of Venus , 
Barto, Oxf. Univ. Press, 1916, •which, however, fails to discriminate 
carefully in the matter of chronology and tradition. 

“For this I must refer to Miss Pat on’s Fairy Mythology , p. 186: 
the original is not accessible to me. 

“See Gervase of Tilbury: “In Sicilia est mons Aetna . . . 

Hunc montem vulgares mongibel appellant. In hujus deserto nar- 
rant indignae Artur urn magnum nostris temporibug apparuisse,” 
Of. Imp., ed. Liebrecht, p. 12; Caesarius of Heisterbach: “In 

monte Gyber; ibi ha bet dominus meus Rex Arcturus. Idem mons 
flammas evomit sicut Vulcanus,” Dial. Mur., ed. Strange, Dist. xn, 
cap. xn. Barto, Tannhduser, p. 16, says that Arthur’s court was 
originally located within the mountain, but that later that idea 
seemed incomprehensible and the picture of Arthur’s court on the 
mountain top “ better fitted the usual conception of the grail-realm.” 
This will obviously not explain the origin of the conception of other 
courts on top of a mountain. I have a further reference, which I 
have been unable to verify, to Morgain’a castle on Mongibello in 
Italy, according to the thirteenth century Floriant et Florete. See 
further, Barto, Journal of Eng . and Ger . Philol., xv, pp. 377 ff. 
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v to the Celts was, as we shall see, the situation on a remote 
island, or — and this is its closest approach to the figure 
we are studying — the situation inside of a hill . 84 

Let us briefly examine this latter phenomenon and its 
manifestations in romance. In the Echtra Nera the hero 
left his people at a feast and entered a fairy hill: there 
he took a wife, had a child, and at length returned to his 
own people, finding them still engaged in the same feast . 85 
A similar underground scene is referred to in the Echtra 
Condla.* 6 The underground realm is perfectly familiar 
in Celtic folklore , 87 and when it appears in romance it 
seems easily recognizable. In the romance of Thomas the 
Rhymer, the fairy queen leads Thomas “ in at Eldone 
hill ” underneath a “ deme lee.” 88 Sir Orpheo, in the 
romance of that name, follows the fairy throng into a hill : 

In then at the roche the ladies ryde. 

He went sone after, he nolde not byde, 

When he was into the roche ygo." 

William of Newbury tells the familiar story of the two 
green children come from the underground world and 
found in a hollow at Suffolk . 40 One remembers also the 

“There are, of course, the underwater realms, the realms cut off 
from the world by mist, etc. These I shall take up in more detail 
later. They involve no conflict here. In his study of the Celtic 
Otherworld Nutt observes two main types: the oversea and the 
hollow hill ( Voy . Bran, i, p. 229) ; so too Zimmer, ZDAlth., xxxrn, 
p. 277. ' MaoCulloch mentions all four types (Relig. of the Anc. 
Celts , Edinburgh 1911, p. 302). 

* Brown, Yvain, p. 59, n. 1; Stokes, Rev. Celt., x, pp. 214 ff. 

* Brown , Yvain, p. 28; Windisch, Kurzgefasste I ruche Gram., 
pp. 118-120; Nutt, Voy . Bran, I, pp. 1441.; Zimmer, ZDAlth, xxxm, 
pp. 261 ff. 

* See also the Wooing of Etain, Nutt, Voy . Bran, I, pp. 174 ff. 

* Child, Eng. Scot . Pop . Ballads, i, p. 326. 

** hi. 333. See for a study of the matters in this romance the 
article by Professor Kittredge, Amer. Jour. PhUol., vn, pp. 194 ff. 

" Hietoria , lib. I, c. 27. 
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legend of Herla 41 ; the mountain of Venus in the Tammr 
hduser legend ;. 42 the green mound in Gawam and the 
Green Knight.** The instances are always clearly distin- 
guished 44 and they differ essentially from the cases where 
the Otherworld appears on and not within the mountain. 
The whole point of interest in this type of Otherworld 
for the audience of the story is that it is underground: not 
that it is vaguely associated with a hill of some kind. 
Such a point would be sure to survive in at least nine 
cases out of ten. If the Celtic folklore has made a contri- 
bution, then, it appears as if it had to do with only this 
sort of fairy hill. And one might cavil at this point, 
urging that the underground fairyland is not restricted 
to the Celts 45 and that it appears in the mythology of 
the Orient. Thus it is found in the Babylonian concep- 
tion of heaven, where Gilgamesh on his journey to the 
far country enters the mountain Mashu which is guarded 

•Mapes, de Nugis Our., Dist. i, c. 11, Camden Soc., Wright, p. 83. 

•See Remy, Jour . Eng. Oer. Philol., xn, pp. 53 ff.; and Barto, 
Tannhduser and the Mountain of Venus , showing that the Grail was 
sometimes located inside oi a mountain (p. 11) ; that Arthur’s court 
sometimes was held to be within the mountain (pp. 11 ff.); and 
that Aetna, on which the Arthurian court was sometimes situated, 
was also held to be an entrance to Hell (p. 14). On this last point, 
see Mausser, die Oesch . vom Hbllenberg Walhalla, Leipzig, 1910, 
pp. 250-8. 

•See Hulbert, Mod. Philol. xm, pp. 73, 127; Kittredge, Oawain 
and the Qreen Knight , Cambridge 1916, pp. 119, 142, 198. 

•See the article already cited, Amer . Jour. Philol., vn, pp. 194 ff.; 
Burnham, PM LA, xxm, pp. 406, n. 1, and see the connection sug- 
gested between the HOrselberg and Erceldoune, pp. 390 f.; Remy, 
JEOPhilol., xn, pp. 53 ff.; Wright, St. Patrick's Purg., pp. 83 ff. — 
note p. 85 f. the poem describing the cumly hill, fcee Staerk, Ueber 
den Ursprung der Qrallegende, 1903, p. 53; Nutt, Voy. Bran, I, p. 
187 ; and a later instance in Campbell, Pop. Tales, n, p. 74. See also 
Horn. Studies and Notes, v, p. 167. 

• As Barto does in his study of the Tannhduser legend. 
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by wild beasts . 46 Among the Babylonians, the country 
of the dead was regularly called the “ Underworld.” 47 
But even considering Hades and other lower-world 
realms , 48 this view is not so extraordinarily common in 
Oriental eschatology that the Celtic analogues, both from 
quality and proximity, would not seem to be a sufficient 
source for the romantic material. 

The fact remains, perhaps more clearly evident, that 
these underground realms of fairy lore do not explain the 
mountain foundations of Otherworld scenes. The latter 
seem to be the product of a different sort of fancy or 
vision. The norm is that of a great rock or impressive 
mountain which forms the base of a palace or garden, and 
which in no way suggests having once been inhabited by 
the fairy throngs. Furthermore it occurs much too often 
for us to be justified in feeling that it is simply the 
sophistication of the old figure, that people forgetting the 
old myth of the underground realm rationalized the story 
by putting the scene on the top of the mountain. Some 
further illustrations may serve to show the unlikelihood 
of this. 

“A. Jeremias, The Babylonian Conception of Heaven and Hell 
(trails. Hutchinson), London, 1902, nee the journey p. 19 and pp. 
34 ff.; Mi. Maehu, p. 36. See also M. Jastrow, Hebrew and Baby- 
lonian Tradition , pp. 206 ff. In later times the Persians also held 
that the dead lived inside the mountain, see Vendidad, jjx, 31. 
Jastrow points out that the gods dwell on the mountain and the 
dead dweU inside ( The Relig. of Babyl . and Assyria, Boston, 1898, 

p. 668). 

"Jeremias, op. cit., p. 24. 

"Bee too the mountains regarded as the abode of the dead, Toy, 
Introduction to the Hist . of Relig., 1913, $ 65; the mountain as the 
entrance to the underworld, Delitzsch, Wo lag das Parodies, Leip- 
zig 1881, p. 117, § 13, and see Aralu of the Assyrians thus conceived 
doubly as the foundation and as the edifice itself of the abode of 
the dead, p. 120. See for the Chaldaeans, Z. A. Ragozin, The Story 
of Cfhaldaea, N. Y., 1890, p. 276 and p. 163. 
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Would the underworld theme explain the use of the 
mountain in Dante’s Pv/rgoAovy ? That example will 
suggest many other similar cases which have been cited in 
relation to that, and among them the fourteenth-century 
Italian legend : 

“ The garden of delight lieth on earth in thie world in the regions 
of the East, upon a mountain exceeding high beyond all other moun- 
tains and above all the earthly world.” The three monks who see this 
Paradise reach it eventually by climbing a mountain a hundred miles 
high- 

Eaustus, in his travels, goes to the hill Caucasus, the 
highest in all that tropic near the borders of Scythia, 
and from there he sees the earthly Paradise . 50 Baring- 
Gould, in his learned study of Otherworld accounts, refers 
to a preacher Maffreth who said that Paradise was situated 
in eastern Asia on the top of a lofty mountain, which was 
so high that it escaped the deluge . 51 

For such mountains as these, Celtic lore seems to afford 
but slight parallels . 52 Instead of seeming like fairy hills, 
they have an individuality of their own, in their smooth 
and even slippery sides and particularly in their tremen- 
dous height, which cannot be explained by stories traceable 

49 Referred to by Grandgent, Dante , N. Y., 1916, p. 206. Printed 
by Jy Ancona and Bacci, Manual e della Letteratura Italiana , i, pp. 
437 flf. 

80 Thoms, Prose Romances , ni, p. 242. Referred to by Becker, 
Med. Vis., p. 92. 

“ Curious Myths of the Middle Ages , p. 266. 

• Brendan climbs a mountain to see in the distance the land of 
Promise and he remains there three days, Sohirmer, Zur Brendanus- 
Legende , Leipzig, 1S88; Zimmer, ZDAlth., xxxhi, pp. 136 ff. See the 
mountain of stones which constitutes one island in the English Voy- 
age of Bt. Brendan , Percy Soc., xiv, p. 2. See also the mountain on 
an island in the Imran Maildwin f Rev. Celt ., IX, p. 4S3, and the 
cliffs which are not dissimilar to those near the house of Fortune 
in the Antiolaudianus. See Brown, Tvain , p. 48. 
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to the Celtic nor by the descriptions of the Celtic Sidh. 
The proper source was suggested, I think, by Hagen and 
Staerk in their study of the situation in connection with 
the Grail . 53 The letters of Prester John, which offer so 
many parallels to details in the Grail stories, also contain 
much material which may explain this conception of the 
mountain, and they point for an origin to Oriental mythol- 
ogy. Also the Apochryphal Book of Enoch, filled of course 
with Oriental lore, has some passages interesting for us 
here in its description of the Otherworld: 

“ They carried me to a lofty spot, to a mountain, the top of which 
reached to heaven.” There he sees the stone which supports the 
corners of the earth and the firmament of heaven; and the stars of 
heaven are visible “bound together, like great mountains” (xvn). 
In the west he sees a great and lofty mountain, a strong rode, and 
“ four delightful places. Deep and capacious internally, and very 
smooth. Here will be collected all the souls of men until the day 
of judgment” (xxn). He sees a mountain of fire, flashing both 
by day and by night. He proceeds toward it and sees seven splendid 
mountains (xxrv). He sees a holy mountain and deep dry valleys. 
Here shall be collected all who utter unbecoming language against 
God. He also sees mountains of gold and silver (xxv)." 


"Paul Hagen, Der Oral, QF, 86, Strassburg, 1900; W. Staerk, 
Ueber den Ur sprung der Orallegende , Ttlbingen und Leipzig, 1903, 
p. 47. See also Peebles, The Legend of Longinus , Baltimore, p. 196. 

"For the text of the Book of Enoch, see selections in Beaker, 
Med. Vis., pp. 22 ff. Note the use of the mountain in Prester John, 
Zarncke, Abhandl. der Phil.-hist. Qlasse der Konigl . Sachsisch. Oes . 
der Wis8., Leipzig, 1876, vm, p. 123, §13: “4 montes, quorum 
montium cacumina minime videntur. . . . et in cacuminibus 
montium est paradysus terrena, de qua Adam eiectus est, et non 
est aliquis qui habeat accessum ad montes illos propter tenebras,” 
etc.; § 16, Thomas buried in the church on a mountain top. See 
also Abh.y vn, p. 839, §§ 23, 28. Note the use of Prester John in 
Mandeville, Abh., vm, p. 135, §§20ff. It is worth while to note 
in Prester John the many elements used in romance: the whirling 
castle (referred to by Hagen, op. tit., p. 13) in Abh. f vm, p. 166, 
S 33 : “ Et ibi est specials palacium presbiteri Iohannis et doc- 
torum, ubi tenentur concilia. Et illud potest volvi ad modum rotae, 
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And in the Book of Revelation, one of the seven angels 
takes John “ to a great and high mountain and showed me 
that great city, the holy Jerusalem, descending out of 
heaven from God” (xxi, 10). But such visions, 55 show- 
ing constant association somehow of mountains with the 
descriptions of the Otherworld, are not the only evidence 
of the Oriental use. \ 

What is really important is, not that we find mountains 
occasionally in Oriental religions, but that in the Oriental 
description of the Otherworld the mountain is often a 
prime essential as it is not elsewhere. According to the 
early Persian religion of the Avesta, the heavenly water 
of life flows down on the summit of the Hara-berezaiti. 
On that mountain, reaching to heaven, Ahura-Mazda rears 
a dwelling-place for Mithra, and there too is the garden 
of Yima. 56 The Mohammedans put the earthly Paradise 
on a mountain and Adam, in falling, fell literally from 



et est testudinatum ad modum coeli.” For the revolving castle in 
the Otherworld of romance, see: Brown, 7 vain, p. 79 (Celtic uses) ; 
the revolving fiery rampart, Voy. Mailduin , Stokes, Rev. Celt., x, 
p. 81; the Mule sanz Freim (ed. R. T. Hill, Baltimore, 1911), 11. 440; 
the Perlesvaus (the " Castle of Endeavor ” in S. Evans’s transla- 
tion, The High Hist, of the Holy Grail, Everyman’s Lib., pp. 206 ff.) 
an episode that seems somehow related to that in the Mule ; Sypherd, 
Studies in the House of Fame, the use in Chaucer, pp. 144 ff., 173 ff.; 
Kittredge, Gave. and the Green Knight , p. 245, n. 1. 

“See also the Apocalypse of Peter (Becker, Med. Vis., pp. 31 f.) 
where the twelve disciples go up to a mountain and have the vision 
of heaven. See the mt. of joy in the Vision of ThurciU, f 10 
(Becker, p. 98). See the striking use of the mountain figure — a 
cliff where men and women were hurled down, compelled to climb 
again, and hurled down — suggesting an Oriental source indirectly 
for the similar figure in the Fortune tradition — in the Vision of 
Alberic, and in the Apocalypse of Peter (Becker, pp. 41-2). 

“See Vendidad, Fargad xxi, 20; Khorda-Avesta , xxvi, 12; also 
the Bundahis , xx, Iff.; Spiegel, Avesta, m, uv; Dillmann, Gene- 
sis (Edinburgh, 1897), I, p. 109; Delitzsch, Wo lag das Parodies , 

pp. 112 f. 
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the garden at its top . 57 The Babylonians believed in the 
mountain Mashu which reached to Aralu (Paradise ). 58 
| The pre-exilic Hebrew God was a God of the Mountain, 
I and sacred mountains are extremely familiar in Hebrew 
/ tradition . 59 To the Chaldaeans, a mountain like a pillar 
/ joined heaven and earth and about that the heavenly 
j spheres revolved . 60 And the Egyptians thought that four 
mountains upheld the skies . 61 In all these cases the use 
of the figure is not merely incidental, but it is the unifying, 
characterizing feature of the Otherworld scene: either the 
garden of the blessed is situated on the mountain; or, as 
in the case of Olympus , 62 the gods dwell on the top and 
. their abode becomes identified with heaven. Here we have 
the emphasis on height and on the other qualities charac- 
teristic of the mountain in the mediaeval Otherworld . 68 
Although in early times such a conception was probably 
not limited to the Orient , 64 yet in the various Oriental 

"MacDonald, The Religious Attitude and Life in Islam , Chicago, 
1912, p. 289. 

“ See M. Jastrow, Relig. of Babyl . and Assyr., p. 489; Jeremias, 
The Bdbl . Cone, of Heaven and Hell, pp. 19, 34 ff. For the doctrine 
that the dead lived inside of these mountains, see note 46 above. 

“Jastrow, Heb. and Babyl. Trad., p. 26 and p. 170. See Emodus, 
xix; JI'Esd. viii, 62. See the Buddhistic figure, E. W. Hopkins, 
Relig. of India, pp. 369, 461, 632. 

" See Z. A. Ragozin, The Story of Chaldaea, N. Y., 1890, pp. 153 
and 276. 

“See G. Maspero, The Down of Civilization, ( trans. McClure) 3d 
ed., N.Y. 1897, p. 199. 

“Olympus is clearly not to be equated with anything like the 
Celtic stdh. Cf. Nutt, Voy. Bran, i, pp. 282 f. 

“ See note 55. 

“See the tradition among the Miztecs of Mexico that the gods 
once built a sumptuous palace oh a mountain and that there the gode 
first dwelt on earth. This myth is reported (Without reference to 
source) in Bayley’s Lost Language of Symbolism, London, 1912, n, 
p. 224. See the myth in West Java of paradise on a mt., E. B. 
Tyler, Primitive Culture , London, 1871, n, p. 55. 
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faiths, as not in the Teutonic or Celtic, it was extremely 
prominent or even dominant, and, what is more, it is there 
clearly at home, fitting naturally into the cosmic scheme / 
conceived in those religions, as it would not fit, apparently, / 
among the Norse or Celts. r 

Further evidence on all these points will appear later 
in this study, but from What we have covered I think the 
conclusion presents itself strikingly that the figure spread j 
from eastern mythology and lore to the west rather than 
that it sprang up in the west as an independent conception. 
Coincidences of the latter sort are far from uncommon, 
but it seems to me that on the face of the great bulk of 
evidence it is going out of one’s way most unnecessarily 
and even arbitrarily to require them. Why should we 
have new mountains spring up in a night, as it were, in 
European literature, when Mahomet and his mountain } 
stood perfectly ready near at hand ? 


11 

The Garden V 

The enchanting garden of the Otherworld is at once 
the most definitely marked and the vaguest of the Other- 
world features. We always find the lovely meadows, the 
beautiful flowers with their subtly strange perfumes, the 
sparkling fountains and streams, and the tree of life. 
These definite characteristics appear, but in a multitude 
of varying forms, and it is by examining some of these 
variations that any attempt to identify the source of any 
particular element may prove successful. 

(a) The streams: 

The garden of the Otherworld is watered by a fountain, 
and from this the inhabitants obtain the water of life. But 
this feature does not show any constant traits that enable 
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us to identify it: sometimes there are two fountains, one 
sweet and one bitter 65 ; and sometimes the water induces 
sleep 66 ; but in general it is a universal conception . 67 

* Claudian’s De Nuptiia, Neilson, p. 15 f. See too the fountain in 
Apuleius, Neilson, p. 14. Such contrast in qualities, characteristic 
often of matters which have to do with Fortuna, is found everywhere. 
See the two fountains (one sweet, one hitter) from which Fionn 
drank, Nutt, Leg. of the Holy Orail, London, 1888, p. 201 ; two wells, 
one clear and one muddy, the Eng. Voy. of Brendan, Percy Soc. xiv, 
p. 12. Instances of other kinds may be worth recording: the island in 
the Imram Mailduin (Rev. Celt., ix, pp. 480-1, $ xm) where all 
objects placed on one side of a brazen palisade become black, those 
on the other become white; cf. the Welsh Peredur, Loth, Lee Mob., 
n, p. 87, where the sheep on one side of the river are white, those on 
the other are black ; and the tree in the Peredur half green and half 
in flames; the island in the Imram cwraig UaCorra , Zimmer, ZD AUK. 
mm, pp. 189 ff. : one side inhabited by dead men, the other by living 
men. See too the divided valley in the vision of Charles, described in 
William of Malmesbury, ORAngl ., Rolls Series, n, § 111: one foun- 
tain of boiling water, one pleasant and cool (noted by Wright, 
St. Pat. Purg., pp. 20 ff.). See also the Fortuna-like figure of Adam 
in the Vision of Thurcill, who with one eye weeps for the damned 
and with the other laughs for the blessed (Becker, Med. Via., p. 98. 
Note also his vest of various colors.) 

“See the fountain in the Imr. Mail. (§ 20), which on Friday and 
Wednesday gives water, on Sundays milk, and on feast days wine. 
See also the fountain in the Imram cwraig UaCorra (Zimmer, 
ZDAlth., xxxm, pp. 189 ff.): when the travellers waken from the 
sleep which has been brought on, they discover that the stones which 
they collected are transformed. 

“See the fountain of nectaT in Capellanu8 , De Arte HonestiAmandi, 
Neilson (Court of Love), p. 46, where the wonderful tree has its 
roots— cf. the Norse Ygdrasil with its roots over the fountains of 
Mimir and Urd; Aen. Sylvius, “ frigid i fontes,” Op. Omnia, Basileae 
1571, Pont. Ep. Lib. I, Ep. cvra; Echtra Cormaic, Zimmer, ZD A, 
xxxm, pp. 264; Baring-Gould, Cur. Myths , p. 535 f. (the spirits drink 
and obtain life) ; Brown, Yvain, Slothful Giljie, pp. 104 ff.; the fountain 
in Yvain , Oraelent, Melusine, and other stories where the fee appears; 
the Mule sanz Frain 1. 385; the magic fountain restoring health, in 
the Babylonian, Jeremias, Bab. Cone. Heaven and Hell, pp. 34 ff.; 
the Qur* An, lv, 45; Baring-Gould, Cur. Myths, p. 251 f. and p. 255; 
the fountain of youth in India, E. B. Tylor, Researches into the 
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The inhabitants were also refreshed, however, by means 
of the streams which nearly always flow through the fair 
meadows. Such a stream is fairly common in Celtic 
lore , 68 and it is found really everywhere. According to 
the Phoenix , limpid streams water the plains of the distant 
and desirable land . 69 In Lucian’s True History , there are 
beautiful and transparent rivers rolling down to the Other- 
world sea. In the Jewish Eden, there were two hundred 
and forty-eight rivulets of balsam and attar . 70 The river 
of the water of life is described in the Boole of Revelation. 

In Alanus de Insulis’ account of Fortune’s abode , 71 
there are two rivers of contrasting quality: 

One ie sweet as honey and seduces those who drink of it so that 
they thirst for more and fall at last afflicted with the dropsy. It 
sports along its way, gently murmuring, and men desiring more of 
it actually plunge in and bathe all their limbs in its tide. The 


Early Hist . of Mankind , N. Y., p. 363; the two fountains (one of 
milk, one of pleasure) in Lucian’s True History ; for the Norse 
fountains of Mimir and Urd, see Rydberg, Teut. Myth., pp. 223, 225, 
317, and § 72; see also the well Hvergelmer, Rydberg, p. 353. Mimir’s 
fountain seems to be the source of wisdom, see ibid., p. 357. For the 
position of Ygdrasil over the fountains, see ibid., pp. 225, 285 f. See 
also the casks of mead in the Serglige Conculamd (Brown, Yvain, 
pp. 34 ff.) and in the Norse Otherworld (Rydberg, p. 223) ; the wells 
of balm and wine in the Land of Cockayne , Furnivall, Early Eng . 
Poems and Lives of the Saints , 156; Fortune offers great urns of 
good and bad fortune; see too the drink of the blessed in the East 
Indian heaven, H. Oldenberg, die Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1804, 
pp. 530 ff. 

"See Zimmer’s summary of the trait* of the Celtic Otherworld, 
ZDAlth., mm, pp. 280 ff. 

" The Anglo-Saxon version, Grein, Bibl. A.-S . Poesie, Leipzig, 1897, 
m 1 , 11. 62. 

w Midrash Konen ( Hebrew Encycl., p. 616). For other streams in 
the Otherworld gardens, see the river of Paradise in Raoul de 
Houdaing, Jubinal, Rutebeuf, n, 227-260 ( Voie de Paradis), cited 
•by Wright, St. Pat . Purg ., p. 100 ; see the fairy pavilion of Aalardin 
del Lac on the banks of a stream, Paton, Fairy Mythol., p. 168. 

n Anticlaudianus, referred to above. 
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other stream is dark and sulphurous. Its color confounds the sight, 
its savor the taste, its rush the ear, and its odor overcomes the 
nostril. The stream sweeps along a great throng of people, sucking 
down some and spuing others forth, burying many in its floods. At 
length it joins the other stream and makes that one also cloudy and 
bitter. 

Dante also gives ns the two rivers, Lethe and Eunoe, of 
contrasting quality, flowing in the garden of Paradise on 
the top of Purgatory. This tradition may possibly go back 
to the twin fountains, Mnemosyne and Lethe, of Greek 
mythology . 72 

A constant tradition in the Otherworld is that of four 
I rivers, and this, I think, can be more surely identified. 
According to the Old Testament, a river went out of Eden 
to water the garden and it was divided into four sources : 
Pison, Gihon, Hiddekel, and the Euphrates. In the 
Italian legend already mentioned the four rivers are 
named again : Tigris, Euphrates, Gehon, and Phison ; but 
the similarity is close enough to recognize them . 78 In 
Prester John’s letter, the fountain of Adam’s Paradise 
divides into four rivers : Tygris, Geon, Phison, and 
Eufrates . 74 In the Jewish Midrash Konen, the fifth 
chamber of the Paradise borders on the river Gihon, on 
whose banks are planted aromatic shrubs . 75 The Horse 
Eric, who must have been acquainted with Oriental lore 
therefore, comes to a river which he thinks is the Pison . 76 
There can be little question, then, about the origin of this 
tradition , 77 and obviously it is widely known. 

™ See J. E. Harrison, Pr. to the Study of Greek Relig ., Cambridge, 
1908, 2d ed., pp. 574 ff. 

” D* Ancona and Bacci, Manuals, i, p. 437. 

u Abhandlwngen {Sdeh8i8che) , vra, p. 123, § 14; p. 168, §40. See 
Also vn, p. 839, § 23. 

” Hebrew Encyo., p. 516. 

n Rydberg, Teut. Mythol., pp. 208 ff. 

"See also the rivers Pison, Gihon, Hiddekel, and Euphrates, 
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Perhaps we may be justified in going even further and in 
identifying the four streams when they sometimes appear 
but are not named. The fountain in the tower of Grosse- 
teste’s Chateau feeds four such rivulets. In the Land of 
Cockayne there are rivers of oil, milk, wine, and honey . 78 
Maffreth, the preacher, in describing the paradise on a 
mountain in eastern Asia, said that the waters of the four 
rivers fell in a cascade down to the lake at its foot with 
such a roar as to deafen the inhabitants . 70 And we can 
now speak with a little more tlefiniteness about the 
Orchard of the Emir in Floris and Blaunchefleur, where 
the neighboring river is the Euphrates : 

De l’autre part, cou m’est avia 
Court uns flueves de paradis. 80 

Although the maidenland appears here, and that is com- 
monly considered a sure sign of the Celtic paradise, the 
Celts were far from having a monopoly of such a concep- 

Baring-Gould, Cur. Myths, p. 251. Although cf. the four streams 
(springing, to be sure, at the four corners of the earth) in Amer. 
Indian tradition, — D. G. Brinton, Religions of Primitive Peoples , 
Putnam, 1897, 2d series, pp. 126 f. 

"Compare the rivers of milk, wine, honey, and balsam, in the 
Jewish Paradise, Hebrew Encyc., p. 517. 

” Baring-Gould, Cur. Myths, p. 255. See also p. 253 and p. 258, 
the reference to Hugo de St. Victor. The land of Parnapishtim, in 
Babylonian faith, was “ at the confluence of the streams”; see 
Jastrow, Relig . Bab. and Assyr ., p. 489. For other examples of the 
four rivers, see Avitus, Mon. Oerm. Histor., Auct. Antiq., vi, 2, p. 
208; see Honorius of Autun, Migne, Pat. Lat., clxxtt, col. 123; L. 
Twining, Symbols and Emblems, London, 1852, plate xvii, fig. 4, 
xxxvi, fig. 8; Mone, Lat. Hyrrm, I, pp. 159-160. 

"Ed. du MSril, Paris, 1856, 11. 1721-1844. O. M. Johnston, Zeits. 
f. Roman . Philol ., x xxu , pp. 705-10, noticed the Otherworldliness of 
this landscape. The romance has Oriental affinities as a whole, and 
I think that this part of it can be related to Oriental lore with a 
good deal of certainty. 
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tion , 81 and all other indications point to an Oriental 
source. 

( b ) The trees and birds: 

The tree of life must, of course, be represented in the 
Otherworld, but, as in the case of the fountain, it is a 
universal conception and there is little to mark any par- 
ticular form of the tradition. Sometimes the leaves are 
brilliantly colored , 82 and sometimes the fragrance is men- 

“The castle has 140 maidens; see Johnston, op. oit ., p. 709. For 
/the Celtic maidenland, eee Weston, The Leg. of Sir Gawain, 1897, pp. 
32 ff.; Nutt, Voy. Bran, I, pp. 169, 198; Zimmer, ZDAlth , mm, pp. 
280 ff.; Brown, Yiwin, p. 29; Imram Mailduin , §§ 17, 28; The story 
of Giabdn , Brown, op. cit., p. 96, Zimmer, op. cit., pp. 269. There is 
no need to pile up instances in Celtic. It is generally assumed that 
this feature is a sure mark of the Celtic Otherworld, although some 
references to the contrary are cited by MaoCulloch, Relig. Anc. Celts , 
pp. 186 ff. See the theme in Oriental iiterature : the Qur 9 An, lv, 
46, the maids of modest glances and the bright and large eyed maids, 
and see xxxvm, 60, and lvi, 20 ; note “ the well-shapen, strong and 
tail-formed maid, with the dogs at her side,” who “makes the 
soul of the Tighteous one go up above the Hara-berezaiti,” Vendidad, 
xix, 30. See the isle of Calypso and the description in the Tenth 
Pythian Ode and the isle of the Hesperides. See the twelve red-clad 
maidens of the Otherworld in the Norse story of Helge Thoreson, 
Rydberg, Teut. Mythol ., p. 211; Saxo, Dan. Hist . (trans. Elton, 
London, 1894), lxviii; the daughters of Gudmund in the story of 
Gorm, Rydberg, pp. 212-14, Saxo, pp. 344-352. It is interesting to note 
that the setting of the Arthurian Castel Puellarum is not in the 
west, as that of the Celtic Otherworld, but “ in aquilonari parte 
Britannic.” Again, in Percyvelle of Gaylles , Luf amour of Mayden- 
land is besieged by the Sultan (who, to be sure, was the usual 
villain of the mediseval story ) . In De Ortu Waluuanni the champion 
against whom Gawain fights is named Gromundus (cf. the Norse). 
For the Arthurian material see: Lot, Romania, xxiv, p. 330 (Avalon) , 
xxvii, p. 553 ; Bruce, PMLA, xm, pp. 380 ff. ; Brown, PULA, xx, pp. 
697. In many of these romances, the royaume aum demoiselles is 
separated from us not by the ocean, as in the Celtic, but by the 
river, which I shall discuss in the last section of this study. 

■'See the Serglige GonculaAnd, Brown, Yvain, pp. 34 ff., the trees 
of purple, silver, and the three-score trees nourishing the three 
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tioned or the rich fruit . 83 The Fortune tradition intro- 
duces certain original details of its own although it appro- 
priates some details. Thus according to Fregoso, Fortune 
grows a large tree on her mountain-top and gives away the 
apples, as prizes apparently, to those who ascend . 84 Dd 
Guileville sends his pilgrim across the sea and in mid- 
ocean lets him discover a tree standing there, filled with 
nests high and low, large and small, in which people of 
varying degrees are nesting, people whom the fickle 
goddess pulls down occasionally with a forked stick . 85 

hundred men apiece. See Nutt, Voy. Bran , I, p. 187, for the tree of 
golden leaves. Note the branch of leaves of gold, silver, blue, and 
green, and wonderfully sweet fruit in the Italian story, D’Ancona 
and Bacci, ManuaXe , I, pp. 437 ff. 

”See the apple brought toy the strange lady in Connla the Fair, 
Brown, Yvain, p. 28 ; the “ pomeriferous and odoriferous ” trees, 
de Arte Honesti Amondi , Neilson (Court of Love), p. 46; the 
interpretation of Avalon as the isle of apples, Lot, Romania, XXTV, 
p. 602. For the Celtic in general see MacCulloch, Relig. Ano . Celts, 
pp. 178 ff. See also the Tree of Life in Revelation, which bore twelve 
manner of fruits and yielded her fruit every month, and the leaves 
of the tree were for the healing of the nations. See the Vision of 
Tundale , Becker, Med. Vis., p. 84; Bk. of Enoch, ibid., p. 24, § xxiv; 
the Persian Gaokerena, which has the white Haoma (a fruit driving 
away sickness), Spiegel, Avesta, m, uv; see the tree hung with 
precious stones found by Gilgamesh, Jeremias, Bab. Cone. Heav. Hell, 
pp. 34 ff.; for the Hindu, see, Hindu Lit. (World’s Gt. Classics), 
Col. Press, 1900, Poems of Toru Dutt, p. 463; Bayley, Lost Lang . of 
Sgmb., ch. xx, and ii, p. 369, the tree in the happy isles of the 
Eastern Ocean, coiling its leaves 3000 miles high, with the golden 
cock sitting at the top; see Nutt, Voy. Bran , I, p. 249, the trees in 
Bari, and Jos., which make music; see Staerk, Ueber den Ursprung 
der Orallegende , p. 45; see the wood where each tree is as straight 
as an arrow and higher than earthly man ever saw, Baring-Gould, 
Cur. Myths, p. 255 ; see the tree the emblem of life among the Amer. 
Indians, Brinton, Religions of Prim. Peoples, 1897, 2d series, pp. 126 f. 

M Dial di F., cap. xm. 

m Le Rommant des Trois Pel., ed. 1511, Pel. de VHomme, fol. lxvj 
vo. Of. the tree in Sir Gilbert Hay, Buke of the Lance of Armys, ed. 
Stevenson, STS., 1901, 1, pp. lxxiii. In the Fortune tradition, Alanus 
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The Norse Ygdrasil is a unique figure in that it was of 
importance not because of its fruit but because it seems to 
have held the world together as a great central source of 
vitality, or rather as a kind of great cosmic pillar . 89 In 
this connection, I may mention that strange phenomenon 
in Otherworld descriptions, the column or pillar, which 
appears somehow in most of the accounts, sometimes of 
silver, sometimes jewelled, sometimes even musical . 87 

Birds, of course, lived in the Otherworld trees and were 
famous for their singing. In the Court of Love poems, 
the birds sing matins and other ecclesiastical services . 88 
Possibly this conception comes from some idea of the bird- 
paradise in the Celtic , 89 although it is not limited to the 

de Ineulis has of course two trees — one in full blossom, and one 
quite barren. • 

“Cf. the mountain conceived as the sacred pillar around which 
the heavenly spheres revolve, Ragozin, Story of Chaldaea, p. 276, 
and p. 153. 

“It too is a universal conception. 4ee the pillar of silver and 
glass, Serg. Cone., Brown, Yvain, pp. 34 ff. ; the silver column with a 
net hanging from its summit, Imram Mailduin, § 26 (.Rev. Celt. IX, 
pp. 447 ff., x, pp. 50 ff.) ; the columns of heaven, Bk. of Enoch (Becker, 
Med. Vis., p. 23, $ xvm) ; three pillars, Vis. of ThurciU, (Becker, 
p. 96) ; the burning pillar reaching to heaven, Vision of Twiddle 
(Becker, p. 84) ; columns of gold, Apuleius (Neilson, Court of Loot, 
p. 14) ; pillars representing the months, Neilson, p. 42; see also 
ibid., p. 60 and 124; Sir Orpheo, 1. 353, the fair pillars; the column in 
the Imago Mundi, Wright, St. Pat. Purg., p. 95; pillars in the 
Hebrew heaven, some of silver and gold, one that plays music 
automatically, Hebrew Enoyc., p. 516. Cf. also the Norse Irminsdl. 

“See Neilson, Court of Love, pp. 216 ff., where the tradition is 
studied. See for example, the Messe des Oisaus. 

“See the (bird-songs in the island described by the lady of Mag 
Mell, Voy. Bran (Brown, Yvain, pp. 58; Nutt, Voy. Bran ; Zimmer, 
ZDAlth., xxxra, pp.258ff.) ; note the island of birds, Imram Mailduin 
(Brown, op. cit., p. 60) ; the birds which are really soule in the 
Fis Adamnain, Boswell, An Irish Precursor of Dante, S 33 ; Schirmer, 
Zur Brend. Leg., p. 34; (also the old man in white garb of feathers) ; 
the birds singing psalms and canticles in the Imram Snedgusa 
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Celtic so far as its use is concerned, for here again the 
Orient offers striking "parallels . 90 The origin, it seems 
reasonable to suppose, may he found in the fundamental 
conception of human souls in the form of birds. 

Ill 

The Rivee 

The journey to the Otherworld is nearly always over 
an expanse of water, frequently across the sea itself. The 
Celts conceived the Otherworld as separated from us by a 
mist , 91 as hidden beneath the waves , 92 or as a remote 

( Zimmer, ZDAlth ., xxxnx, p. 212; see Boswell, op. tit., pp. 163) ; the 
bird matins in the Eng. Voy. of St. Brendan, Percy Soc. xrv, p. 10; 
birds in the Imram ouraig UaCorra, Zimmer, op. oit., pp. 189 (the 
birds are souls which come forth from Hell on Sunday, the three 
streams of them differentiated by markings) ; also note the purple- 
headed birds; the feathered roof in the Echtra Cormaio, Zimmer, op. 
oit., pp. 264. See Zimmer’s summary of the Otherworld qualities, op. 
oit., pp. 280 ff., and Brown, Train, p. 85. Note also the swan maidens 
in the Norse and in Celtic, Cross, Mod. Philol., xn, p. 620; the 
geese in Cockayne (Furnivall, Early Eng. Poema, 166) ; the land of 
the Phoenix. 

m For the Oriental, Boswell has noted the sacred birds on the tree 
in the Persian garden (Ir. Preo. of Dante, p. 85; see also p. 174, 
n. 1, and p. 189); see also Spiegel, Aveata, m, uv; and Bayley, 
Lo8t Lang, of Synth., n, pp. 241 and 301. 

“See the Echtra Cormaio , Zimmer, ZDAlth., xxxm, pp. 264 ff.; 
Nutt, Voy. Bran, I, pp. 187, 190; Zimmer, op. oit., pp. 280 ff.; see the 
Arthurian Val aam Retor , Paton, Fairy Mythol., p. 82, p. 84, n. 3 ; see 
the Welsh Geraint , Loth, Lea Mah., p. 170. We must note, however, 
that the mist also appears in the Norse, see Rydberg, Teat. Mythol., 
pp. 220 ff., and in the stories in Saxo (Elton’s Trans.), pp. 37, 84 — 
the latter noted by Miss Paton, op. oit., p. 16l. 

“ See Imram Bran, Brown, Train, p. 59 ; Gillie of the Ferule , ibid., 
p. 101, and Hyde, Irish Texts Soc., London, 1899; the Slothful Gillie , 
Brown, pp. 104 ff.; Baring-Gould, Cur. Mytha, p. 640; Nutt, Voy. 
Bran , i, pp. 195, 202-3; Miss Paton, Fairy Mythol., pp. 168-9, 169, 
n. 3, p. 186 (Laneelet) ; Gervase of TilbuTy, Ot. I taper., ed. Liebrecht, 

6 
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island. All these facta are very well known, and it is 
also recognized that the conception of the island is by 
far the most common of the three, that in fact one might 
consider it the typically Celtic idea of the Otherworld. 
I do not mean to imply that the Celts alone had such a 
belief , 93 but that, so far as the Celts are concerned it is the 
most characteristic view , among them. And from the 
very fact of this island myth, it is certainly safe to say 
that the prevalent account among the Celts of the journey 

I, c. 13, p. 2 (cited by Wright, St . Pat . Purg., pp. 27-8); cdmpare 
the idea that Paradise is situated between heaven and earth, Baring- 
Gould, op. cit., p. 255; Cross, Mod. Philol., xm, pp. 731 ff.; Hibbard, 
Romanic Review , iv, p. 167, and see note 1, ibid., for a list of Celtic 
instances; Brown, Celtic Caldrons of Plenty, Kitt. Ann. VoL, p. 377; 
and see the realm of the Fata Morgana in Bojardo’s Orl. Innam. 
n, vu, 42. 

“See Horace’s 16th Epode, Lucian’s True History , the Greek 
Hesperides, Elysium, Ogygia, the isle of Calypso, and Atlantis; the 
Egyptian voyage with the sun-god, Maspero, Dawn , p. 197; Jastrow, 
Relig. of Bab. and Assyr., p. 489 f.; Cockayne is across the sea; the 
Fortunate isles (mentioned by Pindar; Plutarch’s Lives, ed. Lang- 
horne, rv, p. 11; Dietrich’s Nekya , 32; Dante, de Monorchia , n, 
387 ff.; Vincent of Beauvais, Spec. Hist., lib. I, c. lxxix; Aen. Sylv., 
Op. Omnia, p. 355, Hist, de Asia Min. Lxxvnn) ; Baring-Gould, 
Cur. Myths, pp. 253, 257, 258, 543; the Phoenix; Bay ley, Lost Lang. 
Symb., n, pp. 225 ff. and 307 f . ; the island of Fortune in the 
Anticlaudianus. 

Among the Celts, the island theme is found: in the journey to 
Mag Mell, Connla the Fair, Serglige Conculaind; see Ciabdn (Brown, 
Yvain, p. 96) ; in the Imram of Bran , of Mailduin, etc.; in the 
Voyage of Brendan. See Zimmer, ZDAlth., xxxm, pp. 280 ff. ; Nutt, 
Voy. Bran, i, p. 229; Boswell, Jr. Prec. of Dante, p. 136; MacCulloch, 
Relig. of the Anc. Celts, pp. 262 ff. There is no need bo add further 
illustrations of this theme, but see the similar theme of the lake 
bordering on the Otherworld: Baring-Gould, op. cit., p. 255; Curoi’e 
home in the Fled Bricrend , Brown, Yvain, p. 51; cf. Serglige Cone., 
Labraid lives beyond a “ pure lake,” Brown, pp. 34 ff. ; Peredur finds 
the Grail castle near a lake, Loth, Les Mab., n, p. 56; cf. the sea 
POitika in the Persian, Spiegel, Avesta, m, ltv; cf. the realm of the 
shape-shifter Proteus, Odyssey, iv, 11. 414. 
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to the Otherworld, if it took into account any passage 
over water at all, required a long voyage . 94 That is the J 
final impression one would certainly get from the great 
Imram of the ancient Celtic hero as well as from many 
other stories dealing with the subject. 

Reflections, almost undoubtedly of this Celtic view, turn 
up in Arthurian romance and have long been clearly iden- 
tified. Thus there is only a little doubt 95 that Avalon is | 
an example of the type of remote island accessible only to 
the voyage we are discussing ; so too is the Isle de Voire . 96 

••D’Arbois de Jubainville, Le Cycle Mythologique Irlandaia , Paris, 
p. 351, eays that death is always conceived among the Irish as a 
voyage. Rhys, Arthurian Legend , p. 358, notes the prevalence of 
the island theme; see pp. 348 ff. for various islands. f 

“Miss Paton does draw attention to the fact that William of 
Malmesbury’s insula Pomorum and that in the Vita Merlvni are 
“ surprisingly barren of many features characteristic of the Celtic 
Otherworld,” but that they resemble rather the Fortunate Isles 
{Fairy Mythol., p. 39 f.). I imagine that much more evidence of 
this kind might be brought forward with little trouble. She notes 
(pp. 45-6) the possible influence of the Phoenix or of other Latin 
models on such descriptions as are found in Geoffrey’s ORB. Prob- 
ably Avalon, originally Celtic, borrowed many traits at a later time ' 
from other types of Otherworlds, as I am attempting to show that 
the Arthurian Otherworld did in general. For evidence that Arthur’s 
pilot Barintus is St. Barri of the Brendan legend and originally a 
prince of the Otherworld, see Brown, Rev. Celt., xxn, pp. 339 ff. 

••For Avalon and the Isle de Voire, see Paris, Romania , xn, pp. 
510 ff.,; Nutt, Voy. Bran, I, p. 237, and the Leg . Holy Grail ; Paton, 
Fairy Mythol., pp. 74 ff.; Lot, Romania, xxrv, p. 502; xx vn, p. 629; 
a correction of Lot, MLN, xiv, pp. 93-5. For the Isle de Voire and 
the scene of the J oie de la Cour, see Philipot, Romania, xxv, pp. 258 ff. 
The upshot of the discussion concerning Avalon and Glastonbury 
seems to be that the former is the earlier, and the latter came to be 
identified with it in the twelfth century. How Glastonbury achieved 
such a reputation (except because of its name, Glas-ton) is not 
entirely explained. ^Avalon was originally the realm of the Welsh 1 
Evalach, see Rhys, Arthur. Leg., p. 337, and Kempe, EETS, ES., xcv, 
pp. xi ff. Note also in this connection the Celtic Dun-an-Oir, Paton, 
pp. 133-5; and the realm in Buon de Bordeaux, ibid., p. 131. On the 
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The Celts, then, laid great emphasis on the long voyage, 
and the scene of their Otherworld was on an island; but 
this idea would explain only a small part of the Others 
world descriptions in mediaeval literature. Quite fre- 
quently the Otherworld is separated from us, not by the 
ocean but merely by a river ,® T This point has been noticed 
but rarely, and even then, it seems to me, without anything 
like the proper appreciation of its significance. Thus one 
critic, who shows acute powers of analysis in studying 
versions of the Otherworld accounts, passes lightly over 
this situation. Of Otherworld realms his statement is as 
follows : 

C’6taient primitivement des lies lointaines, accessibles aux settle 
navigateurs; puis elles se sont rapprochGes peu & peu de la terre; 
elles n’ont plus 6t6 s£par6es de la c6te que par un bras de mer; ce 
bras de mer n’est m&ne le plus souvent qu’une simple rivifere, presque 
un foss£, que Ton traverse sur un pont.“ 

Such a theory of evaporation, while it may seem justified 
by the shrinking of the ocean to an estuary and while it 

realm in the isle of Malta, see Paris, Romania, xx, p. 149, and xxxrx, 
pp. 83-86. See the “ water wan ” in the ballad of Thomas Rymer 
(Eng. and Scot . Ballads, no. 37). See the isle and the bridge, Huth 
Merlin, SATF, ed. Paris and Ulrich, Paris, 1886, n, p. 59. 

w Dante combines ocean and river in the Purgcttorio and thus uses 
both the mountain and island themes as well a a the river. The 
river separates him from the garden just before his vision of Bea- 
trice. See the De PhyUide et Flora (Neilson, Court of Love, p. 34) 
— at the entrance of the Paradise of Love murmurs a river; see the 
home of Fortune, “ rivo cinctus et muro, duae illic portae et altra 
cornea, altera candenti nitens elephante,” in Aenius Sylvius, Op. 
Omnia, Pont. Ep., lib. I, Ep. ovm (the description shown Virgilian 
influence obviously enough) ; the realm of the Fata Morgana (which 
is underwater, but that does not affect the point) in Bojardo, OrL 
Innam., u, vn, 42 ff.; one might add the moat surrounding the 
Celestial City in Pilgrim’s Progress, to take a familiar example from 
a later time. Other examples in the period will be cited in the course 
of the discussion. 

* Philipot, Romania, xxv, p. 267. 
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seems to be the one generally accepted, in no way really 
accounts for the discarding of the long voyage which, as 
we have seen, was practically the sine qua non of the 
Celtic Otherworld. The change is not to be explained 
by the fact that the Otherworld scene in mediaeval times 
was frequently laid in a castle and castles usually were 
not cut off from the surrounding country by an ocean but 
rather by a moat. What made the story-tellers allow the 
important voyage to be lost sight of and the waters, which 
are very essential to the Celtic version, to dwindle away 
in this remarkable maimer? 

It is to be noticed that the rivers, which survive the 
process, have marked traits of their own. Although they in 
no way suggest the Celtic oceans, nor does the crossing of 
them recall the voyages, yet they are clearly not ordinary 
rivers and they have still the power of telling that they 
too have been in some Arcady of their own. For instance, 
the stronghold of the Joie de la Cour in the Erec was 
surrounded by a very deep stream : “ Lee et bruians come 
tanpete.” 09 In the Chevalier du Papegau, the river sur- 
rounding the country and the Chasteaux Ferilleux “ne 
sembloit autre chose fors que ung enfer.” 100 Graelent’s 
lady warns him that the river they are going to cross is 
very swift and deep and it is death for him to follow her 
over it . 101 Lanval’s horse trembles before the fateful 

"Erec, 11. 6374; see the drawbridge, 11. 5493. Cf. the Geraint, 
Loth, Lee Mob ., n, p. 156: “Une grande rivifere, un pont sur la 
rivfcre” — here Chretien seems to have the earlier version. Note, 
however, the Celtic mist in the Welsh, p.’ 170. 

** Brown, PMLA, xx, pp. 697 ff. The original is not accessible 
to me. 

m Le Grand d’Aussy, Fabl. on Contes, I, Choix et Extraits, p. 22, 
second column, 11. 40: 

Parmi le bos lor voie tinrent 
De si qu’ft la riviere vinrent, 
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river which he attempts to cross . 102 In the Mule sanz 
From flows an ugly stream : 

. . . il vint a Feve noire 

Qui estoit plus bruianz que Loire; 

Be li tant voil dire sanz plus, 

C’onques si laide ne vit nus, 

Si orrible ne si cruel. 101 

A similar stream appears in the Chevalier de la Charrette, 
and its effect on Lancelot is indeed strange : 

Quant oil sant Feve, si tressaut, 

Toz estordiz an estant saut, 

Aussi come cil qui s’esvoille, 

S’ot et si voit et se mervoille. 104 

Further in the same poem we read concerning this remark- 
able river: 

Et voient Feve selenesse, 

Roide et bruiant, noire et espesse, 

Si leide et si espoantable 
Con se fust li fluns au deable, 

Et tant perilleuse et parfonde 
Qu’il n’est riens nule an tot le monde 
S’ele i cheoit, ne fust alee 
Aussi com an la mer salee. 101 


Ki en une lande sortoit 
Et parmi le foreste couroit. 

See also p. 23, 1. 1. Graelent nearly drowns. 

1(m Lanval , 11. 54. The island appears here too, 11. 639, and in Sir 
Launfal (Ritson and Goldsmid, n, Iff.); Landvall (Am. J. Philol., 
x, pp. 22, 32) ; Sir Lambewell, PFMS , I, p. 164; Lamwell, PFMS , I, 
p. 524 — note: 

The kynges doughter of Mylyon 
That is an yle in fayry 
In oxyan full nere therby. 

101 LI. 391 (ed. Hill). See the bridge, 11. 403 ff. Professor Kitt- 
redge draws attention to the description of the river ( Gaw . Green 
Knight , p. 243). , 

104 LI. 777. See the bridge, 11. 660. Once during the fight Lance- 
lot’s shield and lance begin floating away, 11. 846-7. 

«• LI. 3023. See the sword bridge, 11. 677. 
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Gawain in the Perceval stories finds such a river about 
the castle of ladies , 100 and Perceval himself must cross 
such a stream before arriving at the Grail castle . 107 

There are m any rivers of this kind , 10 8 and while they 
might be explained by the ocean myth so far as their depth 
or even breadth is concerned — the quotation from the 

“• Chretien, Contes del Oraal (ms. Pans fr. 794), 11. 7191: 

Sor un© riviere parfonde 
E fu lee que nule fond© 

De mangonel ne de perriere 
Ne gitast oltre la riviere 
Ne arbaleste n’i tressist. 

Of. Wolfram (ed. Bartsch, 1875), x, 11. 962: 

ein wazzer daz dfi flOz 
sohifrffihe, snel, unde breit, 
da engein er unt diu frouwe reit. 

Chretien, CG , 11. 2950: 

L’eve roide et parfonde esgarde 
Et ne s’ose metre dedanz 
Et di8t: ha sire dez puissanz 
Qui ceste eve passee avroit 
Dela ma mere troveroit. 

Cf. Wolfram, v, 1173 flf. See also the river near Pelrepttr in Wolf- 
ram, rv, 11. 47 ff., and Chretien, 11. 1685. In the Old French Perles- 
vaus , the Grail castle is on a, high rock above the sea (branch XI, 
title 1). In the Peredur , the castle is not far from a lake, see Loth, 
Lea Mah., n, p. 56. See Nitze, PM LA , xxiv, p. 375. 

“•See for the river, Sommer, Vulgate Vers . of the Arthur Ro- 
mances, vii, Livre d’Artus, p. 144, “ la riviere estoit lee et noire et 
parfonde et plaine de fane car li pais estoit molt en has leu et est 
encores”; see vol. iv, p. ii (Livre de Lancelot), p. 118, also p. 193, 
p. 200 “roide et noire.” Also P. Paris, RTRonde, Paris, 1877, 5, 
p. 53; Le Vdllon des Faux Aments, Le Grand ITAusby, Fabl . ou 
Contes , p. 156; see also the wild mountain torrent in the German 
Mirmehurg, Neilson, Court of Love , p. 124; see the boiling torrent, 
Paton, Fairy Mythol., p. 82; see the river in the Netherlandish 
poem, clean and fresh and burning like fire, cited by Paris, Romania, 
xn, p. 508 f . ; see the Hut h Merlin, u, 96 ; see Weston, Leg, of Sir 
Caw., p. 230. 
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Charrette might lend some evidence for that point 109 — yet 
| that certainly would not account for their hideous and fear- 
' ful quality. Even if we should grant that in an isolated 
case ox two 110 the ocean did become strangely reduced, we 
surely oould not believe the operation to have been almost 
universal, and even then the nature of the river would 
remain unexplained. Nothing in Celtic lore , 111 be it 
remembered, seems to account for this peculiar nature, 
for the quality of connotation which is attached to the 
river, for the kind of obstacle which it affords or for its 
strange personality, so to speak. The roaring, ugly river, 
over which a knight attempts to cross on horseback — by 
means of a bridge usually — on his way to the Otherworld, 
cannot in any way be deduced from the Celtic journeys 
to under-the-wave-land, or to the land beyond the mist, or 
certainly to the blessed isles. 

If we grant this point, it seems to me the rest follows, 
that the safest conjecture in determining the source of the 


“•See Che v. Char., 11. 3029-30; Contes del Graal , 11. 7194-5. 

** If Glastonbury replaced Avalon, its description would in a 
measure account for the not-very-distant island or the Otherworld 
surrounded by a river. It was on a piece of land encircled by 
marshy country. See Rhys, Arthur. Leg., p. 330. Note also Rhys, 
p. 240, for Rheged on an island connected with the mainland by a 
bridge. Cf. the peninsular realm of King Beauvoisin in the Che v. du 
Papegau, Brown, PMLA, xx, pp. 697. Nitze (Mod. Philol., I, 247 ff.) 
attempts to show that the Perlesvaus description of Avalon was 
founded on Glastonbury. Perhaps he is right; but the argument for 
very general influence of this sort depends on the measure of proba- 
bility in the idea that one locality with its details of local color 
was universally borrowed by continental as well as by insular poets 
for their accounts of the Otherworld, not merely in Arthurian 
accounts but elsewhere. See note 97 above. Also such a theory 
fails to account for the quality of the river. 

m Evidence is slight on the side of Welsh mythology. There is a 
possibility, of course, that the answer to everything may be found 
there. 
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river barrier to the Otherworld is in relating it to no ji- 
Celtic material. I should say this even in the case of 
those rivers where the stormy or turbid element is 
absent. 112 They too are so numerous and are such an 
easy development from the turbulent rivers (where the 
reason for the turbulence was forgotten and the main 
point, that of being a barrier, had to be retained) that 
they do not seem weak representatives of the old Celtic 
ocean. 

Some evidence supporting my view indirectly has been 
afforded by scholars in relation to the bridge. Much has 
been written on this topic, and although it is bold to say 
so in the face of some excellent scholarship, it seems to 
me that much of the recent work on the subject has been 
going astray rather from prejudice than from the nature 
of the evidence. Nearly everybody seems to grant that 
the so-called " soul-bridge ” is not a Celtic conception but 
that it comes from the Orient. 113 A turn to this theory 
was given, however, when Gaston Paris attempted to show 
concerning the bridge in general that “ Cette croyance 
6tait egalement repandue chez les Celtes.” 114 But his 

m Cf. Eger and Grime, PFMS, I, p. 360, 11. 187, the “ running 
strand”; Lancelot of the Laik , SETS, ed. Skeat, London, 1865, p. 
21, 1. 683, the river near the land of the Lady of Melyhalt; the moat 
in the Perleavaus ( High Hist, of the Holy Grail, Evans, Everyman 
ed., p. 206); the “fair river hight Severn,” Malory xm, ch. xv; 
the Anglo-Saxon Elene , 11. 136-7 ; Watriquet de Couvin (ed. Scheler, 
p. 246), Toum. dea Dames , 11. 472; the Pearl, 11. 107 ff.; and the 
rivers mentioned in note 97 above. Good evidence is found in the 
cases where the river surely cannot represent the Celtic ocean, as 
surrounding the garden of Dante’s Purgatory. 

\ “See Hibbard, Romanic Rev., iv, p. 175; Becker, Med. Via., p. 17; 

Tylor, Reaearchea into the Early Hiat. of Mankind, p. 359; Kitt- 
redge, Ga to. Gr. Knight, p. 244, n. 1; Ward, Cat. Romances , London, 
1893, n, 399; Scott, Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, 1902, m, p. 
168 (for some interesting references). 

“ Romania, xn, p. 608 f. See also Baring-Gould, Cur. Myths, p. 
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evidence was drawn either from the field of romance, and 
that begs the question, or it was drawn from mediaeval 
visions which are clearly related to Oriental sources . 115 
sMiss Hibbard’s recent study tracing the sword-bridge 
back to Celtic folk-games and thus removing that form 
from mythology , 116 follows Paris by inclining to hold 
that the bridge has a natural place in Celtic folklore and 
religion. Of the six cases of Celtic bridges which she 
cites as examples of those which are not related to the 
soul-bridge , 117 four can manifestly be thus derived from 
originally Oriental material 118 ; for they offer the same 
type of obstacle and the same sort of test as that of the 
Oriental bridge, although sometimes their methods differ. 
And any of the Celtic bridges — apparently they are not 
so very numerous 119 — may be derived from a Norse con- 

248. And see Baist, Zs. f. rom. Philol., xiv, p. 159; Brown, Yvain , 
p. 124. 

** The Purgatory of St. Patrick and the Vision of Tungdale. See 
Becker, op. cit. 

Romanic Rev., iv, pp. 166 ff. See also for material on the bridge, 
Paton, Fairy Mythol , p. 84, n. 3. 

“ T Op. cit., p. 179. 

138 The bridge of glass ( Mailduin , ix) — when anyone stepped on it 
he fell backwards; the rope bridge, Tochmarc Emere , which resem- 
bles the rope bridge in Wolfram, iv, 11. 41 ff., which in turn is like 
the Oriental bridge famous for its thinness; the bridge of the Echtra 
Airt, crossing the icy river; and the bridge (Hibbard, Romanic Rev., 
iv, p. 180, n. 25) in the Tannh&user legend which crosses a torrent. 
With the glass bridge cf. that in Earv. Studies and Notes, v, p. 167. 
The obstacle bridge lends itself easily to variations which the Celtic 
fancy might contribute. 

“•See the previous note. See the water arch in Imr. Mailduin 
(Rev. Celt., x, p. 59) ; the active bridge of the cliff in the Wooing of 
Emer, Brown, PM LA, xx, pp. 688 ff. (Arch. Rev., I, pp. 234-6, 
298-306); the bridge spanning the glen in the Fis Adamnain , Bos- 
well, An Irish Precursor, the nethermost hell; the bridge of fairies 
in later Irish folklore, Campbell, Pop. Tales , n, p. 74; i, p. 261. Of 
these it is well to note that the Fis Adamnain shows a good deal of 
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tribution or from the Orient , 120 if we only conceive that 
the Celts had a little opportunity to work on them with 
that peculiar property — the Celtic imagination . 121 But 
it is obvious that there is no real place for them in the 
Celtic scheme of the Otherworld. 

Our material concerning the river and our argument 
derived from the bridge mutually support each other. If 
the bridge 122 could be derived from the Celtic, nothing 

non-Celtic material, see Boswell, p. 184-5; p. 197: “The guise in 
which it [the bridge] appears in the present place, leads us to 
suppose that the author’s immediate source of inspiration was one 
of the ecclesiastical legends, though we find, the usual difficulty of 
assigning any given item to some one specific source.” Also note 
that the bridge is probably an interpolation; note also the four 
rivers, p. 204. ,Cf. p. 112: the “ connecting link, passing on to the 
Irish school the bridge incident, belonging to Oriental myth.” Fur- 
thermore, the active bridge in the Wooing of Emer appears only 
in a late ms. (dated 1300, although from the evidence of the rest 
of the story in the Book of the Dun Cow it does seem asj if the 
incident had once been there too) and that occurs in a version of the 
post-Norse type — see Meyer, Rev . Celt., xi, p. 438. 

00 Nutt, Toy. Bran, I, p. 304, says: “I am by no means certain 
that the Norse Journey to the Otherworld . . . has not sporadically 
influenced Irish romance,” but he does not make much of the point. 
Miss Hull (Cuchullin Saga , pp. 56 flf.) holds that the bridge in the 
Wooing of Emer came from the Norse. See Boswell, Jr. Prec. of 
Dante , p. 13. For opportunities for Oriental influence on the early 
Irish, see Boswell, pp. 114ff.; Stokes, Ireland and the Celtic Church , 
London, 1900, pp. 169 ff. See the Celtic appropriation of Ygdrasil, 
Maclagen, Scot. My the, p. 73, and see Nutt’s account of the Viking 
influence in Ireland, op. cit., p. 184 and pp. 177 ff. See Paton, Fairy 
Mythol., p. 193. Of course, the bridge was not the property solely 
of the Norse or of the Moslems. See Boswell, p. 231 (the Inoits of 
Aleutia) ; Tylor, Researches into the Early Hist, of Mankind, pp. 
358 ff. ; Tylor, Prim. Cult., n, pp. 50, 84. 

m Cf. Thurneysen, Keltoromanisches, Halle, 1884, pp. 21 ff.; and 
Schiavo, Zeits. f. rom. Philol., xvn, p. 74; Foerster, Karrenritter, 
tv, lx xi. Paris, Romania, xn, p. 509, gives evidence to show that 
mediaeval writers considered the bridge of romance and the soul- 
bridge identical. 

“See for bridges outside of mediaeval romance: “Nulli accessus 
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ia that field sufficiently explains the brawling torrent * 123 
If, on the other hand, the bridge conies from the Oriental 
oar the Norse mythology, the river might naturally accom- 
pany it. And what is more important, both river and 
bridge have a fixed and necessary place in the religion ^ 
of the Norse and the Orient, as they have not among the 
Celts. 

In the Orchard of the Emir in Floris and BlauMche- 
fleur, already considered, the wife and maidens of the 
castle had to pass over the missel de la fontanele once 
each year; and when the wife of the preceding year had 
crossed, the waters of the river became muddy and the 
wife was immediately cast into the fire. Here is a 
remnant of the Oriental myth of the river, the “swyl>e 
gret watur” that separated heaven from hell in St. 
Patrick’s Purgatory, 12 * the black and gloomy river of 
fetid water that rushes through so many mediaeval 
visions , 125 corresponding to the river of fire in the Book 

ad portas nisi per pontes, qui tamen cathenis elevati paueis adveni- 
entibus dimittebantur,” Aen. Sylv., Op. Omnia , Pont. Ep., 1M>. i, ep. 
ovuiy the bridge with the two armed figures in the Fata’s realm in 
Bojardo, Orl. Innam ., n, vn, 42 ff.; see the rood-tree used as a bridge, 
Forster, Northern Passion , I, p. 166. 

“See, however, the river of fire, Voy. Malduin, Rev . Celt ., ix, p. 

483; the fiery river in the fifth heaven, Fis Adamnain, { 18, Boewell, 

Jr. Prec . of Dante . 

** EET8 , 87, 11. 406. See the bridge: “smallere ne mijte non beo.” 

“•See Becker, Med. Vis., p. 219, who has traced this whole matter. 

He compares the Acheron and the Styx. See also the bridge in 
Buddhistic lore, Rig-Veda , x, 63, 10, and ix, 41, 2; see Hopkins, 
Relig. of India , p. 145, and A. Kaegi, The Rig-Veda , t rajas. Arrow- 
smith, Boston, 1898, p. 169, n. 273. See for the river of death 
among the Hindus, Tylor, Prim. Cult., i, p. 427. See the bridge in 
Japanese literature, World's Gt. Classics, p. 264, “ The Bridge of 
Heaven.” See the river of precious ointment around the city in 
Lucian’s True History, Nutt, Voy. Bran, i, p. 279. 
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of Enoch , 120 and the burning river of the Vision of 
Alberic . 127 It is quite fitting for these rivers to he filthy, 
turbid, boiling, or burning, because they are the boundary 
rivers of hell itself, the barriers between earth and para- 
dise, into which man must fall if his virtues cannot carry 
him across. The same point is true of the rivers in Old 
Norse mythology. Eric , 128 seeking Odainsakr, came to a 
river which he crossed by means of the dragon-guarded 128 
bridge. King Gorm, after an ocean voyage, finds the 
realm of King Geirrod and Gudmund cut off from him 
by a river . 180 Hadding, on seeking the lower world, 
pierced a misty cloud and “ came on a swift and tumbling 
river of leaden waters, whirling down on its rapid current 
divers sorts of missiles, and likewise made passable by a 
bridge.” 181 As the ocean-voyage is an essential in the 
Celtic journey to the Otherworld, so crossing the river 
and the bridge is in the Norse. Whatever the incidental 
details (for the Norse too sometimes have the long 
voyage) Norse stories agree concerning the river and the 
bridge . 182 Around Asgard, for example, flows a rapid 

* { xvn, Becker, Med. Vie., p. 23. 

■* Becker, p. 44. 

•Rydberg, Teut. Mythol., pp. 206 AT.; Nutt, Toy. Bran, t, pp. 
297 1. v 

•Note in Arthurian romance the animals usually guarding the 
bridge: the lions in ithe Perleevoue ( High Hist., Dent ed., pp. 206) ; 
in the Oharrette Lancelot think* two lions or leopards are at the 
other end of the bridge. See the two lions, Sommer, Livre (Partus, 
p. 144. Note the two dragons in the Val tone Retor, Baton, Fairy 
Mythol., pp. 81 IT. 

•Crossed by the golden bridge, See Rydberg, Teut. Mythol., pp. 
212 fiT.; Nutt, Voy. Bran, i, pp. 290; Saxo, pp. 344-352. 

"Saxo, p. 38, and intro., p. lxviii; Rydberg, pp. 215-16. 

•Note the Hadding story, the story of Helge (Rydberg, pp. 
211 fiT.), the ride of Hermddr, Gylfaginning, xlix (trans. Brodeur, 
Scand. Classics, v, p. 72 f.), where the ocean voyage does not appear. 
See Rydberg, p. 222, on the river. 
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stream constituting the moat of the citadel and over its 
eddies floated a dark, shining, ignitible mist . 181 

From the foregoing, it is clear, I think, that both in the 
vision literature from the Orient and in the Norse mythol- 
ogy, the bridge and the river have a definite and natural 
place as they have not in the Celtic lore. The river par- 
ticularly is distinguished by its forbidding qualities, 
which are easily explained by its function in the Oriental 
and Norse setting, but which is inexplicable by any appear- 
ance in the Celtic. It would take a long bridge indeed to 
reach to the Celtic isles of the blessed , 184 and the ocean 
would have to shrink in a manner more magical than even 
Arthurian romance allows for it to be transformed into 
the river. So again, in the river we seem to have a bor- 
rowing from the Norse Otherworld or from the Oriental 
or — quite possibly — from both. 

IV 

Conclusion 

The points I have tried to make are as follows: The 
mountain, the four streams, and the river are borrowed 
from Oriental (and, perhaps in the case of the last, Norse) 
mythology. There is, of course, nothing new about trac- 
ing mediaeval material of the Otherworld to the Orient 186 : 

** Rydberg, p. 162 f. See for the river Gj611 and the Gjall&r 
bridge, Rydberg, p. 222. See for the bridge Bifritet also the Prose 
Edda, Oylfoginning , xm (trans. Brodeur, p. 24), xv (p. 28). The 
bridge connects Asgard and the lower world. 

** In the Wooing of Emer {Arch. Rev., I, pp. 234-5, 298-306) the 
island is not far separated from the mainland, but this is not a 
typical case among Celtic stories. And even here Cuchullin has to 
cross the ocean to get home, see i, pp. 302-3. In many of the Celtic 
instances which I have cited (notes 118, 119) the bridge will 
appear inconceivably out of place in their landscape setting. 

“•See the influence of Greek on Celtic, Paton, Fairy Mythol., p. 
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the bridge has been traced to Moslem sources (and also to 
the Norse), and I have attempted to give that theory much 
greater force. J The mountain, the streams, and the river 
seemed to be essentials in the Oriental mythology as they 
were not in the Celtic. On the other hand, as has long 
been demonstrated, the fairy hill came from the Celtic; 
to this influence I have been inclined to attribute also the 


religious services of the birds, as due to the development 
of the bird-paradise. In this review of material it has 
also become more evident that certain conceptions, such 
as the island, Whe tree of life^ and the fountain, and per- 
haps even the maiden-landfare so universally known that 
they may not be used to identify the source of any par- 
ticular scene. As peculiarly characteristic of Otherworld 
scenes, I have mentioned the curious delight in crystal 
and glass, and the use of the pillar, in the descriptions. 

Concerning particular fields, it seems to me it is now 
obvious that the descriptions in the Court of. Love and in 
the Fortune traditions are often greatly indebted to or 
based on accounts of the Otherworld. The descriptions 
of Fortune are marked by their strange use of contrasts; 
if anything distinguishes the Court of Love scenes, I may 


here remark that it seems to be the paintings or carvings 
of love-scenes or the like upon the walls or the interiors. ^ 


235. See the studies tracing Oriental material in the Grail, by 
Hagen and Staerk already mentioned; also by Wesselofsky, Arch, 
Slav, Phil,, xxm, pp. 32 ff.; Iselin, Der M organldndische TJr sprung 
der Qrallegende , Halle, 1909, see pp. 506 ff.; Peebles, Leg, Longinus , 
p. 196. Also see A Byzantine Source for G, de Lorries RdlR, 
PMLA , xxxi, n. s. xxiv; and F. Settegast, Byzantinisch-Qeschicht - 
liches in Cliges und Yvain, Zeits, f. rom, Phil., xxxn, pp. 400 ff. 
See Hodges in MLN, 1917, for a partial rejection of such vie’ws in 
the field of romance ; it will be seen that Mr. Hodges 1 argument holds 
merely for the ultimate source of the stories and does not affect the 
view here proposed of later accretions to the romantic scenes. 
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Much of the Otherworld detail in Arthurian romance, it 
appears, is non^Celtic. That, of course, does not in the 
least bear on the question of Celtic origins; for: (1) the 
Arthurian stories may have been Celtic and have taken on 
later accretions from other fields; (2) the Oriental mate- 
rial may have passed into Celtic lore, and although not 
indigenous there, have received the cast of the Celtic fancy. 
As evidence of the second of these possibilities, the bridge 
is a good example: it shows all the earmarks of Celtic 
development, and yet has no place in Celtic lore originally. 
Of the first possibility, the river is good evidence, since 
it appears so rarely in unadulterated Celtic narrative. 

An apparent weakness in the form of the argument must 
be noted. The argument holds better for the general course 
of the material than for the individual cases. But the 
answer to that point is that it is from the evidence of a 
number of fairly sure cases that the argument proceeds; 
moreover, I have not been able to go into detail about all 
the instances because even the longest paper must have 
limits, but I have tried to indicate the points concerned 
in the study of the individual problems. As I have 
already said, this investigation can be only preliminary 
and it must be followed by a closer scrutiny of the details. 
Perhaps I have been too eager to shout “ influence” on 
some occasions; but the strange coincidences, if we must 
call them that, in the Otherworld are striking, to say the 
least, and so is the constant employment of certain dis- 
tinct elements in so wide a field. 186 There seems to be no 

** The idea may have suggested itself that perhaps the appearance 
of certain Oriental phenomena* in the west is due neither to coinci- 
dence nor influence, but that it is a case of Indo-European survival. 
But it is strange that the survivals are so irregular; so much so 
that there is no place at all for some of the elements in certain reli- 
gions while they are dearly essentials in others. 
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particular reason to attribute everything to coincidence 
of human psychology or to overwork the long arm of 
chance, if we can explain the phenomena reasonably in 
some other way. 

Howard Rollin Patch. 
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XXII. — FRISIAN PLACE-NAMES IN ENGLAND 


Mr. H. M. Chadwick 1 departs from current views about 
the early settlers of Great Britain and challenges Bede’s 
long-accepted classification of them as Angles, Saxons, and 
Jutes. He believes them to have been a homogeneous 
people, their dialectic differences having come about after 
the immigration and through political and geographical 
influences. He opposes the prevailing notion that the 
Anglo-Saxon organization at the time of the migration was 
“ tribal,” and thinks that the invasion was accomplished 
by large organized bands, not by small groups of adven- 
turers acting independently. The migration of the Angli 
Mr. Chadwick regards as exceptional. Although there was 
no external pressure, it was on a large scale and extended 
over a considerable space of time. And, he says, according 
to the constitution of military forces of the time, the war- 
riors required to make up the forces of invasion were not 
all drawn from within the territories of the Angli, but 
came, many of them, from the surrounding regions . 2 

I believe that the following presentation of Frisian 
place-names in England will strongly support Mr. Chad- 
wick’s theory of the invasion and settlement of Great 
Britain, as well as give some credibility to the statement of 
the old Latin writer Procopius , 8 who named the Frisians 
among the three nations, Angiloi, Phrissones, and 
Britones, that inhabited Britain in his time (the sixth 

* Origin of the English Nation , 1907, ch. 4, p. 12. 

•Ibid., p. 164; pp. 180-181. 

•Procopius, Gothic War, iv, 20. Translated by Chadwick in 
Origin of the English Nation, p. 55; also quoted by Theodor Siebs, 
Zwr Qeschichte der englisch-friesischen Sprache, i, 1889. 
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century, nearly two hundred years before the time of 
Bede). Moreover, if we agree with Mr. Chadwick in 
holding that the dialectic differences of Anglian and Westr 
Saxon became marked only after the settlement, we must 
look farther for the causes and influences that set up and 
accelerated the divergences in language and nationality. 
Mr. Chadwick, however, does not assert that the Frisians 
were among the invaders of Britain. In fact, he dismisses 
the passage from Procopius with the remark, “ Apart from 
this passage we have no evidence that they took part in 
the invasion of Britain, though their language is closely 
related to English.” And his use of the term Anglo- 
Frisian has reference only to what he regards as a close 
affinity of the two nations on the Continent before the 
migration of the Angli. But if, as Mr. Chadwick thinks, 
the invaders came over to Britain in large military com- 
panies, not as tribes, then, as he implies, there is great 
probability that crowds of people indiscriminately made 
up the military numbers that came over with the larger 
and more important body of the Angli ; and, because there 
was no tribal discrimination or limitation, these people 
would become permanent settlers, being among those more 
interested in land, cattle, and homes than the military 
element and the leaders. Thus, the Frisians, who, as Mr. 
Chadwick shows, were the nearest neighbors of the Angli 
on the Continent and most closely allied in language, 
would be found, in greater or less number, among the 
invader settlers of Britain. How large the number, the 
Frisian place-names may help to show. I present them, 
by counties, only in a preliminary way, since the study of 
place-names in England, although a popular one, has 
extended only to a few counties and is not yet on a thor- 
ough basis. 
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YORKSHIRE 

1. Frisby (Doncaster) : 1275 Friseby, 1504 Frysby . 4 

2. Frising ball (Bradford) : T. I. 1287 Fresinghale , 
D. N. 1287 Fresinghal, D. N. 1424 Frisinghall, Y. F. 
1567 Frysynghall. Mr. Goodhall derives the name from 
Fresinga, sons or family of the Frisian, and heath, comer 
or meadow, and refers to Middendorfs explanation of 
Frismgrrujede from Frisa , Fresa, the Frisian. 

3. Frisingmaede (Birch 957). See above. 

4. Friez land: Freze Land in the Parish Begister of 
Saddleworth. 

5. Fryston(e) Ferry, Fryston(e) Monk, Fryston 
Water: Birch, m, 345 (963) Fryssetune, D. Book of 
T. 1086 Frystone, Fristone, P. 0. 1155 Fristona, P. M. 
1247 Fristone, etc. ; Mr. Moorman derives the name from 
Frythetune or Fryssetune, which, he says, 5 appear as 
variants of the modern Frystone in two copies of the same 
O. E. charter. See Birch, m, 695, 345. These names, 
he says, are from a still earlier Frithestwn — the enclosure 
of Frith. If Friston of Yorkshire is to be carried back to 
Frith, Fryth, why not to Firth, a ford or ferry, since these 
places really were all on the bank of the same water? 
Other variants, particularly in other counties, Fres-, 
Fries-, indicate that, the name, in many cases at least, goes 
back to Friesa or Fresa, O. E. for Frisian. 

6. Fressain Pas de Calais: formerly, according to 
Mannier, written Fresinghem . 5 This form would appear 
to be particularly Frisian, since -hem, though claimed by 

4 A. Good hall, Place Names of South West Yorkshire, 

• A. Goodhall, Place Names of South West Yorkshire ; P. W. Moor- 
man, Place Names of the West Riding of Yorkshire (1910) ; Lewis's 
Topographical Dictionary ; Philips's Atlas; Index to the Parishes, 
Townships , Hamlets, Eto,, of England and Wales, 1907. 
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Lindkvist 6 as Scandinavian, along with most of the other 
Old English place terminals, is Continental Frisian and 
accords with the Frisian e for a forms in Anglo-Frisian. 
See W. Crecelius’s life of the Frisian, Liudgers, taken 
from documents of Chartvlarium Werthinense , of the early 
ninth century. This document contains many names in 
-hem and - thorp , showing that these forms are not exclu- 
sively Scandinavian. 7 

SUFFOLK 

1. Fressingfield : Fresingfeld . H. K. (Kotuli Hun- 

dredorum vol. i). W. W. Skeat says that Copinger also 
reports the forms Fresyngefeld, Fresyngfeld, etc. Skeat 
here explains the forms as from Fresena , the gen. plu. of 
Fresa, the Frisian. The forms in -inga, -ing are very 
common in Barber’s list 8 of Frisian family names and 
indicate the family of or the sons of. The ending is found 
both in Old English and in Scandinavian, but appears to 
be particularly Frisian. 

2. Fressingfield Lodge, also mentioned in Philips’s 
Atlas of the Counties of England. 

3. Friston, Framlingham, Freston, Ipswich: Skeat 
gives Frestune, H. K. ; Fresetuna , D. B., p. 230 ; Freswnr 
tune, Birch, C. S. m, 602. 

4. Friswell, Friswell Hall, Friswell High Warren 9 
(W. Suf.). 


•Harald Lindkvist, Middle English Place-Names of Scandinavian 
Origin , Part i, Uppsala, 1911. 

T W. CreceKus, OoUeciae ad Augendam Nominum Propriorum 
Sawonicorum et Frisiorum Scientiam S peat antes, 1869; Theodor 
Siebs, Zur Oeschichte der englisch-friesischcn Sprache, pp. 104, 257; 
W. W. Skeat, Place Names of Suffolk , 1913, p. 126. 

8 W. W. Skeat, Place Names of Suffolk; Lewis’s Top. Did.; Index 
to Parishes, etc.; Philips’s Atlas of the Counties of England; H. 
Barber, British Family Names , 1903 (2d ed.). 

•Philips’s Atlas of the Counties of England. 
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LINCOLN 

1. Friston, Newark 10 : both Friston and Freston given 
in Index . 

2. Frieston, Boston. 9 

3. Frieston Ten Allotment, Boston, Frieston Ings., 
Boston and Frieston Shore, Boston, given in the Index 
besides number 2 above. 

4. Friesthorpe 11 : Lindkvist 12 and Bjorkman 18 both 
discuss this word, but unsatisfactorily, and Bjorkman 
assumes *Freistein , while Lindkvist says of Frestinthorp , 
York, that the first member is perhaps a lost O. W. Scand. 
surname, *Freistingr. Bjorkman also refers to a Frais- 
thorpe in Yorkshire, though apparently not as a variant of 
this name. Lindkvist criticises Wyld and Hirst, who ques- 
tion F. W. Moorman’s statement that - thorp is met with 
chiefly in those districts where there are Scandinavian set- 
tlements. Wyld and Hirst maintain that when this term 
occurs in place-names in English, it is a thoroughly sound 
O. E. word. Lindkvist thinks it uncertain whether the 
word was used as a place-name element before the Scandi- 
navian period, and says that it is of frequent occurrence 
on the Continent and in Scandinavia, and when we find 
it in charters of the tenth and eleventh centuries, it is 
more probable that we have the Scandinavian word. He 
is not convincing in argument or proof. In fact, this word, 
if connected with Frisian settlers, must also have included 
the Frisian - thorp , a common Frisian place-name ele- 
ment 14 ; and our study of Frisian place-names appears 

M Index to Parishes , etc.; Lewis’s Top. Diet.; Philips’s Atlas. 

n Index to Parishes , etc. ; Lewis’s Top. Diet. 

“Harald Lindkvist, Middle English Place-Names of Scandinavian 
Origin , Part I, Uppsala, 1911. 

u E. B. Bjttrkm&n, Zwr englischen Namen-Kunde , p. 34. 

14 Crecelius, above mentioned work; W. W. Stoat, Place Names of 
Suffolk , p. 91. 
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to indicate a Frisian district pretty well covering the 
Scandinavian district in England and will require that 
the investigators of the Scandinavian element revise their 
conclusions with this in mind. 

LEICESTER 

1. Frisky 15 : Leicestershire Survey, p. 199, in Feudal 
Aids, by J. H. Rounds, gives Frisebia, date 1124-1129. 

2. Frisby on the Wreak. 15 

3. Frisby Lodge, also in Philips’s Atlas. 

4. Freezeland (N. Leic.). 16 

NOTTINGHAM 

1. Friezland. 17 

WORCESTERSHIRE 

1. Frisland. 17 

CUMBERLAin) 

1. Frizington 18 : Philips’s Atlas gives Frizington Hall 
and Frizington Station. Sedgefield presents the older 
forms, Fresington, P. R. 1259, Frisington, Inq. 1298, 
Frysyngton, F. F. 1409. 

SUSSEX 

1. Friston 10 : R. G. Roberts gives the earlier forms, 
Fristone, 1294, Cal. Rot. ch., p. 126; Frystone, 1317, 
Cal. Inq. D., p. 254; Friston, 1328, Cal. Rot. ch., p. 159. 

“Lewis’s Top . Diet.; Index to Parishes , etc.; Philips’s Atlas. 

“Philips’s Atlas. 

Index to Parishes , etc. 

“ W. J. Sedgefield, Place Names of Cumberland and Westmoreland; 
Index; Philips’s Atlas. 

“R. G. Roberts, Place Names of Sussex; Index to Parishes , etc.; 
Lewis’s Top. Diet. 
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WARWICKSHIRE 

1. Fresely 20 : W. H. Duignan gives the older forms, 
Freseley, C. R. 1256 (ch. Rolls), Freseley, 13c. (mon. ii), 
Freseley, 1285 0. B. M. Mr. Duigilaii thinks the name 
from A. S. fyrs, furze or forse . He says that in certain 
localities furze becomes frese, friez, and in the vicinity 
of old commons we may have Friese -, Frese-lands. It is 
not clear whether his case is suppositional or whether there 
are really such local forms, and he admits that neither 
H. E. D. nor E. D. D. notices the shifting of the r. I can 
find no Old or Middle English examples of furze spelt 
frese or frieze. Also, even if such an explanation might 
be plausible for certain localities, it would not answer 
for others, and an entirely different explanation must be 
made for the -ing and other forms. There are, also, num- 
erous examples of names that are obviously connected with 
the word fir or furze. Compare Firby, York, E. and 
N. R. ; Firgrove, Lane.; Firlane, York, W. R.; Firsby, 
Lincoln, etc. ; Furze Hill, Devon, Hants, Glouc. ; Furzley, 
Hants ; Fursehill, Lincoln, etc. Note that these names 21 
are found in the districts in which Fris-, Free- are 
common. 

2. Frizhill. 

PEMBROKESHIRE 

1. Freystrop: Bjorkman thinks this possibly from the 
name *Freistein, as Stefanssen ( Eng . Hist. Rev., p. 594) 
takes it. If Fraisthorp is a variant, as Bjorkman appears 
to indicate, the name probably goes back to some personal 
name. 

*• W. H. Duignan, Place Names of Warwickshire, 1912. 

“Philips’s Atlas. 
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STAFFORDSHIRE 

1. Friezeland, 22 Walsall Wood and Tipton: See Duig- 
nan’s explanation above. 

GLOUCESTER 

1. Freezing-Hill 28 : W. St. Clair Baddeley explains, as 
Duignan, that such names are connected with furze. He 
does not attempt to explain -ing. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

1. Friesden. 24 

HANTS 

1. Freeze End. 25 

WILTS 

1. Fresden. 26 

DEVON 

1. Friscomb. 

2. Friseham. 27 

So far as I have been able to investigate old Frisian 
personal and family names, I find many names represented 
in English place nomenclature that, though apparently 
Old English and characterized as such in Searle’s 
Onomasticon and other etymological and onomological 
studies, are Frisian as well; and such names have not 
always come down as common English personal or sur- 
names. Nor is it significant that they were common among 
Old English names after the invasion and settlement of 

" W. H. Duignan, Place Names of Staffordshire , 1902. 

** W. St. Clair Baddeley, Place Names of Gloucester , 1913. 

** Lewis’s Top . Did. 

“ Philips’s Atlas. 

"Index to Parishes , etc.; Philips’s Atlas. 

w Mentioned by Goodh&ll as an example of Frisian remains in 
Devon, but not m the Atlases and Dictionaries. 
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Britain by the Anglo-Saxons. Naturally, such names 
would lose their identity as purely Frisian among the 
preponderating English population and would pass down 
with English names, as the Frisian settlers of England 
lost their identity. The place-names that appear to be 
made from particularly Frisian names are most common 
in those districts, the Northeast and the Midland, in 
which the class name Frisian appears as an element of 
place names. I shall note a few examples, with the admis- 
sion that I am not yet able to say that these are distinctly 
Frisian names, not common to the Angles and Saxons 
before the invasion. They are represented in Barber’s 
list 28 of Old Frisian Family Names and are not so com- 
mon later as other English names. I hope, also, to be able 
later to present Old English forms or spellings that will 
make more certain the identity of the elements with the 
personal or family names with which they appear to be 
connected. 

Old Frisian b py, boys, boye, fam. name Boyen, 
Boyinga , 28 : Compare Boyatt, Hants; Boycott, Buck., 
Salop ; Boyden, Glam. ; Boyleston, Derby ; Boyne Cottage, 
Durh. ; Boyne Hill, Berks. ; Boyne's Wood, Hants; Boynr 
ton, York, E. R. ; Boythorpe, York, E. R. ; Boynton, Corn- 
wall, Wilts, Suff. 

Old Frisian, Onno m, Onna f, Onnen fam. n. Compare 
Ones Acre, York W. R. ; Onn (little and high), Staff.; 
Onnesley, Staff. ; Ordey, Northamp. ; Onslow, Northamp., 
etc.; Onibury, Salop, seems to have the earlier form 
Aneberie in Dom., also Onneley, Salop, is Aneleye in 
Dem., but Anne is a variant of the name Onno . Onn 
(high and little), Duignan thinks is derived from Welsh 
Onn, ash tree. 

"H. Barber, British Family "Names, Digstra, Friesch Woorden- 
boek , vol. iv, also mentions many of these names and others, with 
place-names in England, to illustrate some form of the individual or 
family name. 
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O. Fris. Poppe, Poppen, Poppinga 29 : Compare Pope, 
Popham. 

O. Fris. Wet, Wets: Compare Weeting, Norfolk; 
Weeton, York, W. R. and E. R. ; Weeton, Lane. ; Wests- 
lade, Northumb. ; Weetwood, York, W. R., etc. 

O. Fris. Dever dim. fam. name DeverTce: Compare 
Deverill, Brixton, Wilts.; Deverill, Longbridge, Wilts.; 
Deverill, Kingston, Somerset ; Deverill, Monkton, Somer- 
set; Dom. Devrel, Patent R. Deverel (Wilts). J. B. 
Johnson thinks the name may be connected with O. Keltic 
Devr, for stream, or may be Norman Devereux . 80 

O. Fris. Mes , Mewes: Compare Mesley, Hants; Meston , 
W. Sussex. Also compare Metfield, Suff.; Mettingham , 
Suff., and Metham, York, E. R.; Metton, Norf., with 
Frisian Meta, Metta. 

O. Fris. Mimme, Mimmke, Mimmeken, Mimste: Com- 
pare Mimms, North M., in Herts. ; South M., in Middle- 
sex; Dom. Mimmise, 1278 Mymmys. 

O. Fris. Fekko, Feko, Feho, Fekke, Feyken: Compare 
Feckenham (Redditch) Wore., chart 804 Feccanhom, 957 
Feccanham, Dom. 1156 Pipe Roll Fechehom . Also Dom. 
of Surrey, Feceha . 

O. Fris. Egge, fam. name Eggen: Compare Egton Lane, 
York, N. R. ; Egton Bridge, Egton Village, Egton Orange, 
York, N. R.; Egstow, Derby; Egthorpe, Buck.; Egdale, 
West M. ; Egdean, Sussex ; Egdon, Worces. ; Eggborough, 
York, W. R. ; Egg Buckland, Devon ; Eggbury, Hants; 
Eggesford, Devon; Eggford, Somerset; Eggmgton, Bed., 
etc. J. B. Johnson finds Egham (Surrey) in Grant 675 
and Dom. Egeham, referring, he says, to Aega, a personal 
name. Egborough, York, is Dom. Egburg and Acheburg. 

**H. Barber, British Family Fames, 

" J. B. Johnson, Place Fames of England md Wales. 
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This list might be extended by such names as Wit, Atte 
(o.), Tammo, Tanno, Sibo, Tado, Borvno, Bano, Banke , 
Dodo, Dedde, Ebbe, Ewe, Ide, Ikke, Eppo, Ippo, Cfiso, 
Menno, Tale, Talk, Taije, Tam, Ubbo, Ufo, etc., all repre- 
sented numerously by place-names in the counties of the 
Anglian and Midland districts and in Devonshire and 
south western parts. They show, at least, an Anglian and 
Frisian agreement as to names greater than the Saxon and 
Frisian. Whether these names were distinctly Frisian 
originally or common to the Old English and Old Frisian 
and how far affected by the later Scandinavian influence 
I have not at present a certain opinion. It is enough to 
say that there is a surprising number of places, usually 
the small villages and hamlets, which may easily have 
been named individually from the first settlers as home- 
steads, and that these settlers, many of them, may from 
the names have been Frisian. This impression agrees also 
with the foregoing list of names which I believe to be con- 
nected with the class name Frisa, Fresa, since the same 
counties, for the most part, are represented. 

It is not a new opinion that the Frisians had a greater 
part in the invasion and settlement of Britain than the 
known statements of history indicate. But later scholars 
have not the courage of their convictions equal to the older 
and perhaps less scientific historian, W. F. Skene, who 
thought Procopius right in his classification of the inhab- 
itants of Britain in the sixth century as Angles, Frisians 
and Britons, and who said that the term Saxons was a 
general one, including the Frisians, Angles, and others, 
and was used for the Teutonic tribes which harassed the 
coast of Britain in the last half century of the Roman 
province . 81 “ Of the Saxons who settled in Britain prior 

“W. F. Skene, A History of Ancient Alban , vol. I, dh&p. 4, 
Etymology of Britain , pp. 191-192. 
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to the year 441,” he says, “ the colony which occupied the 
northern district above the Roman wall, were probably 
Frisians, as the Firth of Forth is termed by Nennius the 
Frisian Sea and a part of its northern shore was known 
as the Frisian Shore , but the great bulk of the immigrants 
were Angli.” Skene says, also, that the term Saxons 
applied in a general way to those who settled in Britain 
prior to 441 and that it appears to have been used in a 
geographical sense. The tribes, he says, who arrived much 
later and founded the petty kingdoms of the East, West, 
and South Saxons probably alone belonged to the Saxons 
proper. 82 This seems to be the opinion being arrived at 
by scholars now, and the evidence of names in the section 
of the country earliest settled appears to substantiate it. 

Then why should not the old saw, “ Good butter and 
good cheese is good English and good Friese,” have arisen 
from the English-Frisian settlers in districts of Britain 
rather than from scattered Frisian sailors ? At any rate, 
both the Anglian dialect of Anglo-Saxon time and Northern 
and Midland Middle English show an affinity with the 
Frisian language that in many particulars may well be 
the result of the direct contact of those who spoke the two 
dialects. I shall show later, in my study of The Affinities 
of the Anglian and the Frisian Dialects as Shown in 
Middle English , that the relations of these people were so 
definite as to leave certain dialectic marks and colloquial 
peculiarities in the Northern and Midland dialects of 
Middle English, sporadic and individual or local forms 
that defy explanation on any other ground than direct 
contact of the languages. 

Jessie M. Lyons. 


"Ibid., pp. 191-193. 
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Procedings of the Thibty-fifth Annual 
Meeting of the Modern Language 
Association of America 

HELD UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 

Yale University, at New Haven, Conn. 
December 27 , 28 , 29 , 1917 

AND OF THE 

Twenty-third Annual Meeting of the Central 
Division of the Association 

HELD UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 

University of Wisconsin, at Madison, Wis. 

ON THE SAME DAYS 


Minutes of the Nineteenth Annual Meeting 

OF THE 

Philological Association of the Pacific Coast 
held AT 

San Fbanoisco, Cal. 

Novembeb 30 , Decembeb 1 , 1917 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 

The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America was held under the 
auspices of Yale University at New Haven, Conn., 
December 27, 28, 29, 1917, in accordance with the follo- 
ing invitation: 

Yale University 
New Haven, Conn. 

January 20, 1917. 

Professor William Gunn Howard, 

Secretary of the Modem Language Association , 

39 Kirkland Street, 

Cambridge, Maas. 

Dear Sir : — 

I write to inform you that it will give the authorities of Yale 
University great pleasure should the Modern Language Association 
decide to hold its meeting in New Haven during the next Christmas 
vacation. 

The professors of our Modern Language department have sug- 
gested to the University authorities that a formal invitation be sent 
to the Association. As the proposal has the hearty approval of the 
President and Fellows, I take great pleasure in transmitting the 
invitation in this way. 

Hoping that the Modern Language Association may definitely de- 
cide to hold its next meeting in New Haven, and assuring its officers 
that the University wiU do all in its power to make the meeting 
a success, I am, 

Very truly yours, 

Anson Phelps Stokes. 

iii 
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MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


FIRST SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27 

At 2.50 p. m. the Secretary of the Association, Professor 
W. G. Howard, cald the meeting to order in Lampson 
Lyceum and presented President Hadley, of Yale Univer- 
sity, who hospitably welcomd the gathering. 

The Secretary announced that the President of the 
Association, Professor Kuno Francke, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, was prevented by ilness from attending the meeting, 
and that the Vice-Presidents had been delayd in arriving. 
By unanimus consent Professor C. B. Wilson, of the State 
University of Iowa, took the chair. 

The Secretary red a letter from Professor Francke ex- 
pressing regret for his enforced absence and conveying 
good wishes to the Association. On motion of Professor 
C. H. Grandgent it was unanimusly 

Rmolvd : that the Modern Language Association of America pro- 
foundly sympathizes with its President in his ilness and wishes him 
a prompt and complete recovery. 


The Secretary presented as his Report, Volume XXXII 
of the Publications of the Association, and the same was 
unanimusly accepted. 

The Tresurer of the Association, Professor W. G. 
Howard, presented the folloing Report : 
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A. CURRENT REOBITS AND EXPENDITURES 
Reoeits 

Balance on hand, December 23, 1916, $ 702 23 


From Members, 1904, 


« 

1907, 

- 

- 

3 00 

K 

“ 1908, 

- 

- 

3 00 

It 

“ 1915, 

- 

- 

24 00 

It 

“ 1916, 

- 

- 

147 00 

II 

“ 1917, 

- 

- 3,449 75 

it 

“ 1918, 

- 


141 10 

“ 

“ Life, 

- 


290 00 

it 

“ APA, 

- 


37 50 

From 

Libraries, for Publ. I-XXX, 

-$ 

3 60 

« 

it a a 

XXXI, 


3 90 

a 

it u a 

XXXII, 


214 15 

a 

a a a 

XXXIII, 


111 35 

For 

Publ. I-XXX, - 

. 

- $ 

194 90 

tt 

“ XXXI, - 

- 


7 30 

it 

" XXXII, - 

- 


34 40 

it 

“ XXXIII, 

- 


2 70 

For Reprints from Publ. 

XXXI, 

• $ 

18 00 

a 

a a u 

XXXII, 


10 00 

For Corrections, 

- 


- 

From Advertisers in Publ. XXXI, 

■ $ 

67 50 

tt 

a tt 

“ xxxn, 


22 50 


3 00 


Interest, Permanent Fund, 

“ Cambridge Savings Bank, 

" Eutaw Savings Bank, 

“ Charles River Trust Co., 


$4,098 35 


333 00 


239 30 


28 00 
11 00 


90 00 
253 50 
32 10 
67 90 
31 81 


5,184 96 
$5,887 19 
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MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


Expenditures 


To Secretary-Treaurer, 


for 

Salary, 

- $ 750 00 

it 

Printing, 

63 75 

it 

Bond, - - 

12 60 

it 

Postage, - 

121 26 

it 

Expressage, 

14 01 


$ 951 52 

To Secretary, Central Division, 
for Salary, * - $ 100 00 

“ Clerical Services and Postage, 41 88 


978 83 
908 70 
811 89 
780 45 
3,479 87 


For Program, 35th Annual Meeting, - - $ 157 00 

For Program, Central Division, - 124 35 

For Liberty Bond, 100 00 

Subscriptions returnd, 8 30 

Exchange, - 10 

$5,287 51 


Balance on hand, December 24, 1917, - 599 68 


To J. T. Hatfield, Chairman, 

To A. R. Hohlfeld, Chairman, - 
To W. A. Neilson, Managing Trustee, 
For Publications, XXXII, 1, - $ 

“ “ XXXII, 2, - 

" “ XXXII, 3, - 

“ " XXXII, 4, - 


141 88 

15 00 
19 49 
290 OO 


$5,887 19 
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B. INVESTED FUNDS 

Bright Fund (Eutaw Savings Bank), 

Principal, Dec. 22, 1916, - - $1,941 88 

Interest, April 1, 1917, - - 67 90 

$2,009 78 

Withdrawn, April 1, 1917, - 67 90 

Principal, Dec. 24, 1917, $1,941 88 

von Jagemann Fund ( Cambridge Savings Bank), 

Principal, Dec. 22, 1916, - - $1,366 12 

Interest, July 26, 1917, - - 66 18 

$1,421 30 


Withdrawn, July 26, 1917, - - - 32 10 

Principal, Dec. 24, 1917, $1,389 20 

Liberty Bond, 100 00 

Total, December 24, 1917, - $3,431 08 


C. BALANCE SHEET, 1917 


Deficit, Current Funds, $ 102 66 

Surplus, Invested Funds, $ 123 08 

Surplus, 1917, 20 63 

Added to Permanent Fund, 290 00 

Total Increase of Cash Assets, 1917, - - - - $ 310 63 
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For Professor A. R. Hohlfeld, Chairman, the Secretary 
briefly reported progress of the Committee on the Collegiate 
Training of Teachers of Modem Foren Languages, an- 
nouncing that the final Report of this Committee was 
nearly redy for the press. 

The Secretary reported on correspondence with refer- 
ence to a Cumulativ Index of the Publications of the 
Association, and on his motion it was 

Voted: that a committee of five be appointed by the Chair to con- 
sider and report to the Executiv Council the feasibility of publishing 
a Cumulativ Index to the Publications of the Association and of 
cooperating with the publishers of other periodicals in the publica- 
tion of a Cumulativ Index covering all American lerned jurnals in 
the field of the modern languages and their literatures. 

The Secretary cald attention to the project of the Biblio- 
graphical Society of America to take a census of incun- 
abula in America and invited communication of items to 
Mr. George Parker Winship, of the Harry Elkins Memo- 
rial Library, Cambridge, Mass. 

The Secretary transmitted for Professors O. F. Emer- 
son and Karl Young a question whether the Association 
might undertake to publish a list of such rotographs of 
manuscripts as ar in public or private possession in 
America, and on the Secretary’s motion this question was 
referd to the Committee on the Reproduction of Erly 
Texts. 

On the Secretary’s motion the representation of the 
Association on the Joint Committee on Grammatical 
Nomenclature was continued. Professor Wm. Gardner 
Hale, Chairman , briefly reported on the state of the Com- 
mittee’s business. 

For the Committee of Five on a course of study in 
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Spanish Professor J. D. M. Ford, Chairman, presented 
the folloing Report: 

The Committee appointed to revise the proposed course in Spanish 
(originally recommended in 1910) begB leave to present the following 
statement, covering a four years’ course in secondary schools or a 
two years’ course in college. The Elementary course corresponds to 
the first two years in secondary schools or to the first year in college ; 
and the Intermediate and Advanced courses correspond to a third 
and fourth year respectively in secondary schools or to a second year 
in college. It is assumed that in secondary schools there will be four 
or five recitations a week, for at least thirty-two weeks of each year. 

In view of the fact that, in our Western Hemisphere, Spanish is 
the language of millions of men with whom we have many interests 
in common, it is urged that teachers call the attention of students to 
the more striking variations of pronunciation from standard Cas- 
tilian which are in use in Spanish-America, that some of the text- 
books be by Spanish-American authors, and that the text-books 
embrace works dealing with the geography, history, and customs of 
Spanish-America as well as of Spain. Moreover, practical considera- 
tions arising in connection with the study of Spanish in this country 
suggest a certain amount of attention to the training of students in 
commercial correspondence and usages; teachers are advised to pay 
regard to such considerations, avoiding, of course, undue specializa- 
tion in the premises. 

The desirable aims and methods of instruction in Spanish may be 
summarized as follows: 


Element aby Course 

The primary purposes of the elementary work are to teach (a) 
accurate pronunciation of Spanish (as spoken in both Spain and 
Spanish-America), (5) the understanding of spoken Spanish, (c) the 
translation of simple, idiomatic English phrases and sentences into 
their equivalent simple, idiomatic Spanish, (d) the expression in 
spoken Spanish of ideas about the usual experiences of life and also 
about the content of the texts used in the class. Some of the methods 
to be followed are: (1) reading aloud by both class and teacher, 

(2) dictation by the teacher, (3) memorization by the student of 
Spanish passages of conversational prose and of simple verse (fables, 
etc.), (4) translation, oral and written, of English into Spanish, 
with much use of English sentences based on a Spanish text, as well 
as of a composition-book, (5) questioning the class in Spanish about 
the material provided by the grammar, composition-book, reader, or 
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text, and requiring answers in Spanish. Readers or literary texts 
should not merely be translated into English; students should be 
trained to reproduce in Spanish the ideas which they have translated 
and others like them. All this is to be accompanied by constant drill 
in the rudiments of grammar and, especially, in the inflexion of 
the verb. 

Books: First half: A grammar; an elementary reader. 

Second half: A grammar; a composition-book; simple 

texts (200 pages). 

Advanced Course 

The advanced work should be a continuation of the elementary 
work, with certain added features, such as (a) conversation and, in 
general, much expression in spoken Spanish of connected ideas and 
(6) the translation of connected English prose into Spanish. Some 
of the advisable methods are (1) the discussion in Spanish by the 
class of the content of the texts read or of the main facts of Spanish 
or Spanish- American geography, history, and customs, for the study 
of which the teacher will provide the material, (2) the preparation 
of r6sum6s of Spanish material, which the students deliver in writing 
or give orally in the class-room, (3) the reproduction, orally or in 
writing, of Spanish anecdotes, jokes, or newspaper articles, told or 
read to the class by the teacher, (4) the writing of themes and letters 
in Spanish about events of current or personal interest or about the 
books which are being studied in class, ( 5 ) the use of a composition- 
book. All this is to be accompanied by continued review of the gram- 
matical rules with particular attention to the verb system and to 
salient facts of syntax. 

Books: First half: A grammar; a composition-book; intermedi- 
ate texts (300-400 pages). 

Second half: A grammar; a composition-book or, possi- 
bly, a manual of commercial correspondence; ad- 
vanced texts (400-500 pages). 

Repeating the reserves already established by the Committee of 
Fifteen for French and German (see Publications , vol. xxvi, no. 1, 
p. xiii), to the effect that the list is invested with no canonical 
authority and is intended to be merely suggestive of standards, this 
Committee ventures to propose the following 
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Typical Texts, Representing Approximately the Grade or 
Reading to be Done Each Year 

1st Year: A carefully graded reader for beginners; Juan Valera, 
El pdjaro verde; Pgrez Escrich, Fortuna; Altamirano, La 
navidad en las montafias . 

2nd Year: A collection of short stories by different authors; a col- 
lection of brief comedies; a collection of easy lyrics (Spanish 
and Spanish-American ) or of verse fables; a Spanish or 
Spanish-American historical reader ; Alarcdn, El Capit&n 
Veneno; Carri6n and Aza, Zaragiieta ; Frontaura, Las tien- 
das ; Quintana, Vasco Ndfiez de Balboa ; Jorge Isaacs, Maria ; 
Palacio Valdgs, Jos4; Mfirmol, Amalia. 

3d Year: Taboada, Ouentos alegres; Isla’s version of the Oil Bias ; 
Selgas, La mariposa blanoa; Pgrez GaldOs, Dofia Perfeota; 
Palacio Valdgs, La Hermana San Sulpioio ; a collection of 
essays dealing with Spanish or Spanish-American life and 
customs ; Moratln, El si de las nifias ; Larra, Partir a tiempo ; 
plays of the Alvarez Quintero brothers; plays of Benavente. 

4th Year: Novels of Blasco Ibfinez, Fernfin Caballero, Pardo BazAn, 
Pereda, and Valera; Cervantes, Don Quijote (selections) ; 
plays of Benavente, BretOn de los Herreros, Echegaray, Garcia 
Gutigrrez, Gil y Zfirate, Gdmez de Avellaneda, Hartzenbusch, 
LOpez de Ayala, Martinez Sierra, Nflfiez de Arce, Pgrez GaldOs, 
Tamayo y Baus; an anthology of verse; Bgcquer (selections). 

The Committee also urges every secondary school in which Spanish 
is taught to have in its library several Spanish-English and English- 
Spanish dictionaries, the dictionary of the Royal Spanish Academy, 
and such manuals of the history of Spanish and Spanish-American 
literature as those of Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Ticknor, and Coester. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. D. M. Ford, Chairman, 

J. P. WlOKERSHAM CRAWFORD, 

E. R. Greene, 

R. H. Kkniston, 

F. B. Luquiens. 

On motion of Professor F. M. Warren the foregoing 
Report was unanimusly adopted. 
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The Chair appointed the f olloing committees : 

To nominate officers: Professors W. A. Hervey, Albert 
Schinz, J. S. P. Tatlock. 

To audit the Tresurer’s accounts: Professors J, F. 
Mason, W. A. Adams, Frederick Tupper. 

On resolutions: Professors M. W. Croll, Mary V. 
Young, D. B. Shumway. 

On a cumulativ index: Professors E. H. Wilkins, 
William Kurrelmeyer, W. W. Lawrence, W. H. Chenery, 
Lane Cooper. 

The reading of papers was then begun. 

1. “The Cadences of the Collects.” By Professor 
Morris W. Croll, of Princeton University. 

[During 1912 Mr. John Shelly publish! a paper in the Church 
Quarterly Review asserting the fairly regular observance in the Col- 
lects of the three cadence-forms of medieval Latin prose. In the 
first part of Professor Croll’s paper his statements wer tested by a 
re-examination of the Prayer-Book. In the second part some new 
principles wer formulated concerning the influence of the Latin ca- 
dence in English, with a view to placing this subject on a broader 
and sounder basis . — Twenty minutes.] 

2. “ Henry James as a Critic of the French Hovel.” 
By Professor James F. Mason, of Cornell University. 

[James’s knoledge of the French novel. His point of view as a 
critic. His critical judgments. The influence and importance of 
his critical articles in England and America . — Twenty minute t.] 

This paper was discust by Professors H. A. Todd and 
D. S. Blondheim. 

3. “ Destine es ou Po ernes phiiosophiques ? Remarqnes 
critiques sur le titre du recueil posthume d’ Alfred de 
Vigny.” By Professor Fernand Baldensperger, of Co- 
lumbia University. 
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[II est possible que Vigny, h&itant vers 1851-1853 entre le titre de 
Poimes pkilmophiques et celui de Destinies, ait d6cid6ment choisi oe 
dernier. II est plus probable que son ldgat&ire universel a donnd la 
preference — pour diverses raisons — 5 ce pluriel timouvant. Une idde 
d’irr6m6diable fatal its est Svidemment attaches 5 ce mot: servant 
d’Stiquette, en quelque sorte, au recueil entier, il lui oonffere une in- 
tention, implicite et latente, d’absolu pessimisms. Cette idle n'est 
conforme, ni & ce que nous s&vons par ailleurs de la pens£e de Vigny, 
ni 5 la signification rielle des pofcmes pbilosopbiques. — Twenty min- 
utes.] 

During the reading of this and the folloing paper Pro- 
fessor H. A. Todd occupied the chair. 

4. “ An unpublisht Fifteenth-Century English version 
of Kichard Kolle’s Mending of Life ” By Professor 
William H. Hulme, of Western Reserve University. 

[Worcester Cathedral Library ms. 172 contains an unpublisht Eng- 
lish version — probably not by Richard Misyn— of Richard Rolle’s 
Mending of Life. Its importance and its linguistic peculiarities. — 
Twenty minutes.] 

5. “ Charles Timothy Brooks as a Translator from the 
German.” By Professor Camillo von Klenze, of the 
College of the City of New York. 

[Charles Timothy Brooks, for many years Unitarian minister in 
Newport, R. I., was intensely interested in the study of German 
literature. In the course of a long life he translated not only Faust, 
Wilhelm Tell, and a great number of German poems, but also Jean 
Paul’s Titan, Unsiohtbare Loge, and other works, Rtlckert’s Weisheit 
des Brahmanen, Kortum’s Jobsiade, Busch’s Max und Moritz, several 
of Auerbach’s stories, Grillparzer’s Ahnfrau, a comedy by Hans 
Sachs, etc., etc. Som of these remaind in ms., the others ar found 
in book form and scatterd thru innumerable newspapers and maga- 
zines of the day. In all he may be considerd the most prolific and 
versatil translator from the German that the English-speaking 
nations hav produced. — Thirty minutes .] 

During the reading of this paper Professor C. H. Grand- 
gent occupied the chair. 
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At half-past five o’clock in the afternoon of Thursday, 
December 27, there was a meeting of the American Dialect 
Society in Lampson Lyceum. 

At half-past seven o’clock in the evening of Thursday, 
December 27, the members of the Association dined to- 
gether as guests of Yale University in The President’s 
Room in Memorial Hall. 

At half-past nine o’clock in the evening of Thursday, 
December 27, the Secretary red in Lampson Lyceum an 
address written by the President of the Association, Pro- 
fessor Kuno Francke, entitled, “ The Idea of Progress from 
Leibniz to Goethe.” 

SECOND SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 28 

The session began at 9.45 a. m., Professor 0. M. John- 
ston, Vice-President, in the chair. 

On behalf of the Committee on the Reproduction of 
Erly Texts the Secretary reported for Professor J. W. 
Cunliffe, Chairman , that progress was being made; and 
on the Secretary’s motion the Committee was unanimusly 
continued. 

Professors W. H. Hulme, W. E. Mead, and A. C. L. 
Brown spoke on the subjects of rotographs, on the previus 
day referd to this Committee. 

On behalf of the Trustees of the Permanent Fund the 
Secretary reported for President W. A. Neilson, Managing 
Trustee, that the fund had increased in 1917 by $290, 
and amounted to $7,055. 

The reading of papers was then resumed. 
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6. “ The Biliteral Cipher of Sir Francis Bacon.” By 
Professor Jesse F. Mack, of Hillsdale College. 

[Modern use of the cipher in military and diplomatic affairs throes 
much light upon the Biliteral Cipher invented by Sir Francis Bacon 
and explaind in the Advancement of Learning of 1605, and illustrated 
much more fully in the De Augments Soientiarum of 1623. Even 
more light is throen upon the subject by som recent investigations 
and experiments with SeventeenthOentury type and by som experi- 
ments conducted in the distinguishing of type fonts in books of the 
erly Seventeenth Century by youths, uninitiated in any cipher 
lore. — Twenty minutes .] 

This paper was discust by Professors A. 0. L. Brown, 
F. W. Chandler, and F. N. Scott. 

7. “ The Technique of Lessing’s Pardbel.” By Pro- 
fessor Luise Haessler, of Hunter College of the City of 
New York. 

[Two parts: description of palace and narrativ of quarrel over 
plans. Unity achievd by imperceptible transition and recurrence of 
main theme. Description truly architectural. Sentences and para- 
graphs fitted together like stones of palace. Massing of duality 
produces impression of symmetry and stability. The human element 
of the description and the dramatic close of the narrativ serv to 
sustain the interest. — Twenty minutes .] 

Mr. E. H. Babbitt announced at this point a form of 
national servis in which members of the Association wer 
invited to cooperate. 

8. “ Kobert Browning and Alfred Austin.” By Pro- 
fessor William Lyon Phelps, of Yale University. 

[Browning’s attitude toward adverse criticism — his allusion to it 
in Pippa Passes , 1841 — his long silence — his fierce attacks on the 
critics in the Pacchiarotto volume in 1S76 — reason for this — his 
rough treatment of Alfred Austin oocasiond by the attack on him 
made by Austin in 1870 — 'Austin’s remarks on the Victorian age in 
The Poetry of the Period — his allusion to Browning — changes made 
by Browning while reading proof of his new book in 1876 — no allu- 
sion to Austin in the manuscript — Browning’s defense of his own 
methods in the Pacchiarotto volume. — Twenty-five minutes.] 
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9. “A Stylistic Study of the Peasant Language in 
Ferdinand Fabre’s Le Chevrier” By Professor Ray P. 
Bowen, of Syracuse University. 

[Ferdinand Fabre, chief novelist of French peasant life. Le CFhev- 
rier, the most important of his romans-ohampStres , is told entirely 
in the speech of a peasant. This language, modeld after the style 
of the sixteenth-century writers, give in its quaintness the impression 
of an actual patois . Discussion of the author’s method. Sainte- 
Beuve’s criticism. The poet Mistral’s enthusiastic praise . — Twenty 
minutes.] 


10. “John Hardy, a West Virginia Ballad.” By 
Professor John H. Cox, of West Virginia University. 

[Variants of the song, its inception, groeth, and significance in 
relation to the theories of ballad origins . — Twenty minutes .] 

During the reading of this paper Professor A. C. L. 
Brown, Vice-President, occupied the chair. 

For the Auditing Committee Professor W. A. Adams 
reported that the Tresurer’s accounts had been found 
correct ; and on motion of Professor L. F. Mott the Tres- 
urer’s Report was unanimusly accepted. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon of Friday, December 28, 
there was a meeting of the Concordance Society. 

Departmental Meetings 

At half-past two o’clock in the afternoon of Friday, 
December 28, three Departmental Meetings wer held as 
folloes: 

ENGLISH 

Lampson Lyceum 

Chairman: Professor Henry Seidel Canby, of Yale 
University. 

Secretary: Professor Wilbur Owen Sypherd, of Dela- 
ware College. 
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11. “ English Literature versus Literary History.” 
By Professor Frederick Erastus Pierce, of Yale Univer- 
sity, and Professor Charles Cestre, of Harvard University. 

These papers wer discust by Professors J. H. Cox, C. T. 
Winchester, Frank Aydelotte, R. A. Bice, and W. H. 
Hulme. 

12. “ The Belation of English Composition to the Best 
of the Curriculum.” By Professor Frank William Scott, 
of the University of Illinois. 

In the absence of the author this paper was red by his 
colleag, Professor Jacob Zeitlin. 

The nominating committee appointed by the Chairman 
nominated as officers for the meeting of 1918 : 

Chairman: Professor C. S. Baldwin, of Columbia Uni- 
versity; Secretary: Professor C. G. Osgood, of Princeton 
University ; and they wer duly elected. 

GERMAN 

Boom 16, Lampoon Hall 

Chairman: Professor Robert Herndon Fife, Jr., of Wes- 
leyan University. 

Secretary: Professor William Addison Harvey, of Co- 
lumbia University. 

A committee on nominations, consisting of Professor E. 
H. Mensel, Chairman, Professor Marian P. Whitney, and 
Dr. F. W. C. Lieder, was appointed, to report later in the 
meeting. 

13. “ The Study of German Literature in Undergrad- 
uate Courses.” By Professor Camillo von Klenze, of the 
College of the City of New York. 
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Discussion : — 

1) The Arrangement of Reading Matter in Intermediate 

and Advanced Courses with a View to Literary 
Development. By Professor Marshall Blakemore 
Evans, of the Ohio State University. 

2) The Presentation of Classical Literature. By Pro- 

fessor Karl Detlev Jessen, of Bryn Mawr College. 

3) The Presentation of Nineteenth Century Literature. 

By Professor Frederick W. J. Heuser, of Columbia 
University. - 

4) Synoptic Courses in the History of Geriian Litera- 

ture. By Professor Albert Bernhardt Faust, of 
Cornell University. 

General discussion of the respectiv papers and of re- 
lated questions folloed. 

The Committee on Nominations reported the nomina- 
tion of Professor Daniel B. Shumway, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, as Chairman, and of Professor Herbert 
Z. Kip, of the Connecticut College for Women, as Secre- 
tary, for the ensuing year. On motion one ballot was cast 
and Professors Shumway and Kip wer declared elected. 

After discussion it was recommended that a sectional 
meeting devoted to pedagogical topics be held next year. 
It was further 

Resolvd: That the German section of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation favors an additional departmental meeting for the presen- 
tation of technical papers other than pedagogical. 
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BOMANCB LANGUAGES 

Room 2, Lampson Hall 

Chairman: Professor James Geddes, Jr., of Boston Uni- 
versity. 

Secretary : Dr. Luther Herbert Alexander, of Columbia 
University. 

14. “ Modern Manuscripts.” By Dr. Richard Thayer 
Holbrook, of D. C. Heath & Co. 

15. “ Teaching American Soldiers a little French.” 
By Professor Charles Alfred Downer, of the College of the 
City of Hew York. 

In connection with the subject treated in this paper Pro- 
fessor E. C. Armstrong advocated the appointment of a 
committee to coordinate the work of teachers of Romance 
languages with the present needs of American soldiers. 
His motion to this effect was unanimusly adopted and 
recommended to the meeting of the Association on the 
folloing morning. 

16. “ The Study of Italian in the American College.” 
By Professor Ernest Hatch Wilkins, of the University of 
Chicago. 

In the absence of Professor Wilkins this paper was red 
by Professor Geddes. 

17. “ The Phonetic Society.” By Professor Earle 
Brownell Babcock, of Hew York University. 

This paper was discust by Dr. E. C. Hills. 

18. “ Why Some of us teach the Spanish-American 
Pronunciation.” By Professor Frederick Bliss Luquiens, 
of Yale University. 
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19. “ The use of Literary Texts in the early stages of 

Instruction in Spanish.” By Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, 
of the High Schools of the City of New York. 

After four o’clock in the afternoon of Friday, December 
28, the Elizabethan Club was open to members of the 
Association for an exhibition of rare volumes in the library 
of the Club; and at the same time there was a Goethe 
exhibition from the William A. Speck Collection in the 
University Library. 

From five to six o’clock in the afternoon of Friday, 
December 28, members of the Association wer receivd by 
President and Mrs. Hadley in the Yale Art School. 

At seven o’clock in the evening of Friday, December 28, 
the ladies of the Association dined together as guests of 
Yale University in The President’s Room in Memorial 
Hall. 

At eight o’clock in the evening of Friday, December 28, 
the gentlemen of the Association wer entertaind at a 
smoker at the Graduates Club. Professor William Lyon 
Phelps narrated som of his visits to English scenes and 
to contemporary English men of letters. 


THIRD SESSION, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29 

The session began at 9.55 a. m., Professor O. M. Johns- 
ton in the chair. 

For the Committee on Resolutions Professor D. B. 
Shumway reported as folloes: 

Reeolvd: that we, the members of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, place on record our grateful appreciation of the generosity and 
thoughtfulness of our hosts at Yale University. To President and 
Mrs. Hadley for their hospitable reception, to Professor WiUiam 
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Lyon Phelps for his delightful and witty talk at the smoker, to the 
directors of the Graduates Club and the Elizabethan Club for the 
privileges extended by them, to the Library, the Art School, and the 
School of Music for kindly opening to us their valuable collections, 
and to the members of the Local Committee for their untiring zeal 
and uniform curtesy we wish especially to extend our harty thanks. 
Everything that cud make for our comfort and enjoyment has been 
foreseen and skilfully provided for. 

The foregoing Resolution was unanimusly adopted and 
the thanks of the Association wer exprest accordingly. 

The Secretary reported that the ladies of the Association 
had elected as their representatives for the year 1918 the 
folloing committee: Professors Marian P. Whitney, Isa- 
belle Bronk, Laura Lockwood, Luise Haessler, Carrie A. 
Harper. The President constituted these representative 
a committee of the Association. 

For the Nominating Committee Professor W. A. Hervey 
reported as folloes : 

For President: Professor Edward C. Armstrong, of 
Princeton University. 

For Vice-Presidents : Professors Marian P. Whitney, of 
Vassar College; Ernest H. Wilkins, of the University of 
Chicago; Frank W. Chandler, of the University of Cin- 
cinnati. 

On motion of the Secretary the report was unanimusly 
adopted and the nominees wer declared elected to their 
several offices for the year 1918. 

On behalf of the Departmental Meeting of Romance 
scolars held on the previus day Dr. L. H. Alexander pre- 
sented the folloing Resolution : 

Resolvd : that the incoming President of the Association be di- 
rected to appoint an executiv committee of five on Romance Language 
Instruction and the War; the functions of said committee being: 
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to cooperate with the proper Governmental agencies regarding the 
instruction of our soldiers in the languages of our Allies; to keep 
the teachers of Romance informd of the opportunities for useful 
servis; and in general to further in any way within their province 
the successful prosecution of the War. 

That the President of the Association is empowerd, after consul- 
tation with the chairman of the said executiv committee, to appoint 
an advisory committee of such larger membership as shal seem best, 
to cooperate with the executiv committee. 

That the Tresurer of the Association be directed to pay from the 
funds of the Association the necessary clerical and postal expenses 
of the committee, as certified by the chairman, to a sum not exceding 
seventy-five dollars. 

The foregoing Resolution was unanimusly adopted. 

The Secretary askt for the opinion of the meeting as to 
whether in 1918 concurrent Departmental Meetings for 
the discussion of pedagogical matters wer desirable, and on 
his motion it was, after discussion in which Professors H. 
S. Canby and R. H. Fife, Jr., and Mr. H. B. Hinckley 
participated, 

Re8olvd: that this meeting favors the provision in the program 
of 1918 of three concurrent Departmental Meetings for the discussion 
of pedagogical matters. 

The Secretary having suggested that concurrent Depart- 
mental Meetings for the discussion of the more technical 
papers in the varius fields of scolarship might also be ex- 
pedient* a discussion ensued in which Professors A. B. 
Faust, R. H. Fife, Jr., Marian P. Whitney, L. F. Mott, 
W. A. Hervey, and Mr. H. B. Hinckley participated, and 
on motion of Professor W. L. Phelps it was unanimusly 

Re8olvd: that a part of the last day of the meeting of 1918 be 
devoted to separate sessions for the reading and discussion of 
technical papers, if in the judgment of the Secretary such an 
arrangement is feasible. 

The reading of papers was thereupon resumed. 
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20. “ The Identity of the Gothic with the Early Ger- 
manic Vocalism.” By Professor Hermann Collitz, of the 
Johns Hopkins University. 

[The opinion that in Gothic the essential features of the Erly 
Germanic vocalism ar preservd was exprest by the author in a 
review of A. Kock’s “Umlaut und Brechung im Altschwedischen,” 
Jf. L. Not 68, Jan., 1917, p. 44. In the present paper he explaind 
more fully the reasons for his view. Som of the questions exa min d 
wer: (1) the origin of the Gothic “broken” vowels at and au; (2) 
the nature of the West Germanic e in words like heron, wesan, geha; 
( 3 ) the mutual relation between the Germanic vowels o and u, e. g., 
in the Gothic nouns douhtar, juk , kaum , wulfs. — Twenty minutes .] 

In the unavoidable absence of Professor Collitz this 
paper was red by his colleag, Professor Henry Wood. 

21. “Bunyan’s Holy War and the Conflict Type of 
Morality Play.” By Professor James B. Wharey, of the 
University of Texas. 

[Bunyan’s Holy War contains interesting echoes of the old Morali- 
ties of the conflict type. In theme, plot, and scheme of caracters 
the parallelism is striking. The influence of the Moralities was in 
all probability not direct, but was transmitted thru certain pre- 
Bunyan allegories. — Fifteen minutes.] 

22. “ French Vers libre." By Professor Mathurin M. 
Dondo, of Smith College. 

[The reforms of the Romanticists, carried a step farther by Ver- 
laine, led to the vers libre. Vers libre maintains the essential prin- 
ciples of French versification, namely, the rhythmic elements. It 
givs the words their phonetic value, it makes the syllabic numeration 
subservient to the rhythm, and uses rhyme and assonance as a 
rhythmic or musical effect. — Twenty minutes.] 

23. “ Democracy in Russian Literature.” By Pro- 
fessor Clarence Linton Meader, of the University of 
Michigan. 

[I. The fusion since 1775 of western (especially French and Ger- 
man) democratic ideas with those indigenus in Russia. II. Democ- 
racy as reveald in the subject matter of Russian literature (Karam- 
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sin, Gogol, Turgenev, Dostoevski, Tolstoi, Gorki, Andreev, the “ Back 
to the Village” movement). III. Democracy in Russian literary 
stile: (1) Sentimentalism, Romanticism, Realism; (2) the literary 
language . — Twenty minutes .] 

24. “ Epic Formulas in Layamon’s Brut/" By Pro- 

fessor John S. P. Tatlock, of Leland Stanford Jr. Uni- 
versity. 

[A discussion of epic formulas in Layamon’s Brut , and of the light 
that they thro on its literary relations and on twelfth and thirteenth 
century literary conditions . — Twenty minutes .] 

At 12.15 p. m. the Association adjumd. 


PAPERS RED BT TITLE 

The folloing papers, presented to the Association, wer 
red by title only : 

26. “Chaucer and Seneca.” By Professor Harry Morgan Ayres, 
of Columbia University. 

[Chaucer’s acquaintance with Seneca, especially with the Epistles , 
is more extensiv than has yet been recognized, and in the TroUus 
particularly is turnd to interesting artistic account.] 

26. “Charles Churchill’s Treatment of the Couplet” By Dr. 
Joseph M. Beatty, Jr., of Goucher College. 

[All the verse that Charles Churchill wrote was in couplet form, 
either heroic or octosyllabic. By his frequent use of run-on lines 
and run-on couplets he injected into his most impassiond argumen- 
tativ passages a welth of oratorical brilliance to which even Dry den 
and Pope rarely attaind. Investigation shoes that many of these 
passages ar directly affected by Shakespearean plays acted in London 
by David Garrick during Churchill’s residence there.] 

27. “The English Element in Swedish Romanticism.” By Dr. 
Adolph B. Benson, of Yale University. 

[An English element is conspicuus in the periodical literature of 
Swedish Romanticism. The introduction of Shakespeare into the 
ultra-conservativ Swedish capital necessitated a campain of unusual 
persistency and vigor. This campain was carried on by the so-cald 
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Foeforists, who alao lauded Milton. Pope was attaclct for being a 
Frenchified rationalist. Altho many contemporary English writers 
ar ignored, a sympathetic attitude is preservd toward those who ar 
best knoen. The Swedish Romanticists believd that the economic 
and political development of England had not destroyd its Romantic 
spirit. The Foeforists knew Shenstone, Sterne, Smollett, Fielding, 
Richardson, and Mrs. Sheridan; they wer favorably disposed toward 
Dryden, Swift, Goldsmith, Scott, and Ossian; but, after 1820, they 
warnd the Swedish public against the dangerus genius of Byron. 
The study of the English novel led to som interesting conclusions 
about Englishmen in general.] 

28. “ Whitman’s Influence on German Poetry.” By Dr. Traugott 
Btthme, of Columbia University. 

[Groeth of Whitman’s popularity in Germany since 1889. Nativ 
literary traditions favorable to his reception (Free Verse; Stifter). 
Assumed similarity of his style and teachings to those of Nietzsche. 
J. Schlaf, apostle of the Whitman cult and uncritical imitator. Arno 
Holz’s indetedness to Whitman in poetical theory and practis. — 
Artistic tendencies acting against Whitman. — Criteria of Whitman’s 
influence among the younger school of lyricists (Schmidtbonn, 
Lissauer, Werfel). — Whitman and “dynamic” poetry. Alfons 
Paquet’s Auf Erden. — Recent translations and critical comments.] 

29. “ TRACT ATUS DE CABTRO M ORALITA TIB CUSTODIER - 
DO.” By Miss Gertrude H. Campbell, of Smith College. 

[A British Museum manuscript, written in Germany in the latter 
half of the fourteenth century, contains a Latin theological treatise, 
Traotatus de Castro Moralitatis , which consists of series of exempla 
in a homiletical framework. The treatise affords a source for about 
a fourth of the exempla of the Spanish Libro de los Enwemplos , as 
wel as analogs and variants of a number of medieval tales, including 
episodes in the Seven Wise Masters , Solomon and Marcolphus, and 
Virgil the Sorcerer. The original treatise was evidently composed in 
Italy, probably not later than the first quarter of the fourteenth 
century.] 

30. “ Friedrich Hebbel’s Conception of the Function of Poetry.” 
By Professor Thomas Moody Campbell, of Rafldolph-Macon Woman’s 
College. 

[The view advanced by 0. Walzel, and before him more cautiusly 
by Anna Schapire-Neurath, that Hebbel essentially modified his idea 
of the function of poetry as he grew older, is not tenable. Hebbel 
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did not, in his erlier years, seriusly believ that poetry wud afford 
abstract knoledge of life. He held that reason always moves in a 
straight line, while only som living thing can symbolize life. In the 
same way every work of art is an unfathomable symbol of life, and 
there is no nearer approach to it. His realism considerd from this 
point of view.] 

31. “ L’lmagination flamande dans PEcole symboliste.” By Pro- 
fessor A. J. Carnoy, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

[La vision des Flamands est trfes concrete, trfcs precise dans tons lee 
details et donne une presence durable, rGelle et presque corporelle aux 
creations de Pimagination. Tous ces traits se remontrent dans lee 
reveries des mystiques flamands anciens et modern es. On lee 

retrouve non moins nettement dans les pofimes des gcrivains beiges 
de la dernfcre generation (Maeterlynck, Verhaeren, Kodenbach, Van 
Lerberghe, Le Hoy, Elskamp, etc.). Ils ont influence profondement 
l’6cole symboliste frangaise.] 

32. “ The Southern Passion and its Relation to the South English 
Legendary .” By Miss E. Beatrice Daw, of Smith College. 

[The Southern Passion , which occurs in ten manuscripts of the 
South English Legendary , appears to hav been written to fil a place 
in that collection. There is no evidence, however, that it was a 
feature of the erliest version of the Legendary. The date of the 
poem is flxt by internal evidence as prior to 1290. A study of the 
relation of the Southern Passion to other poems in the Legendary , 
viz., the longer and shorter form of the Life of Christ, the Life of 
Judas, and the festal verses for Easter, throes som light on the 
structural development of the portion of the collection knoen as the 
Temporale .] 

33. “Scholarship and Poetry.” By Professor John Erskine, of 
Columbia University. 

[Current misconception of the servis or disservis scolarship may 
render to poetry. Lack of scolarship, and prejudis against scolar- 
ship, in verse-writing to-day. The scolarship of great poets as illus- 
trated by their use of traditional material. The contemporary serch 
for untraditional material — the tendency toward an art of immediate 
experience, of pure sensation. The philosophy of art implied in this 
tendency.] 

34. “The French Influence on Rumanian Literature.” By Mr. 
Leon Feraru, of Columbia University. 
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[Rumanian literature dates from the sixteenth century. The 
chief influences ar Slavonic, modern Greek, and French. Upon closer 
obsevation one notices that even the Slavorfffc and Greek influenced 
ar indirectly French. Religius at the very beginning, primitiv and 
naive in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the literature of 
the nation inhabiting Moldavia, Wallachia, Bessarabia, Transylvania, 
Bukowina, and a small part of Macedonia, becoms with the beginning 
of the nineteenth century graceful, colorful, and original. 

As it stands to-day, it has produced writers like Alecsandri, 
Eminescu, Caragiale, and Anghel. In the great family of Romance 
literature it has at least the same interest and savor as the 
Provencal literature. In 1887, when Alecsandri and Mistral met in 
Montpellier, the bard of The Song of the Latin Race and the bard of 
Ftlibrige , drinking to the helth of Romania, decided the fate of the 
future development of Rumanian literature.] 

85. “ The Element of Homely Realism in Middle High German 
Literature.” By Professor Christabel F. Fiske, of Vassar College. 

[The camparativ stress laid in medieval German literature upon 
the element of homely realism is illustrated, in this article, by its 
tendency toward localization ; towards naturalistic treatment of 
simple emotions, of common peple, women, children, animals, food, 
etc. (with frequent figures drawn from cookery) ; towards exploding 
by common sense current superstitions; and towards translating 
dignified conceptions into terms of familiar simplicity.] 

36. “The Geats in Beowulf.” By Dr. Alexander Green, of the 
Johns Hopkins University. 

[A new investigation based on the cultural and historical environ- 
ment of the poem, which sets up the theory that the Geatas wer 
neither the Goths of Sweden nor the Jutes of Jutland, but those 
Danish occupants of Jutland who supplanted the emigrating 
“ English ” Jutes. This view clears up a number of inconsistencies 
not hitherto accounted for, such as the Finn Episode, Unferth’s 
taunt, and Beowulf’s charge of Danish cowardice.] 

87. “Chaucer’s Prioress.” By Mr. Henry Barrett Hinckley, of 
Northampton, Mass. 

[Chaucer admires the personal appearance of the Prioress, but 
treats her conduct with urbane irony. The latter appears especially 
in her excessiv demon strativness about small animals. The key to 
the Prioress’s caracter is esthetic and not moral. She is an enthu- 
siast about music, and is the only Pilgrim to make the theme of her 
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Tale a fine art. The “ clergeoun ” also is artistic rather than 
moral. The Prioress studies the art of conduct, or etiquette, without 
specially understanding its meaning.] 

38. " John Foster and the Epithet ‘ Romantic.’ ” By Mr. J. Paul 
Kaufman, of Yale University. 

[Foster’s essay On the Application of the Epithet Romantic , 1805, 
strangely ignored, is the first extended treatment of this term, at 
least in English, and sums up to an extraordinary degree many of 
the caracteristics of what we now call the romantic movement.] 

39. “ The Influence of the English Conception of Humours on the 
Conception of Original Genius.” By Mr. J. Paul Kaufman, of Yale 
University. 

[The conception of the humors shoes a stedy development in the 
seventeenth century. We may distinguish three elements in the idea 
emerging more and more clearly; (1) individual peculiarity, (2) 
emotion, (3) impossibility or difficulty of control. Working thru 
the idea of the " ruling passion ” the conception of the humors 
vitally affects the distinctivly English idea of original genius.] 

40. “ Property Rights of the Author in His Work during the 
Elizabethan Age.” By Dr. David Klein, of the College of the City 
of New York. 

[Sir Sidney Lee holds that the author was without legal protection 
against unscrupulus publishers. In this view he is opposed by Alfred 
W. Pollard. This paper attempts to marshal the evidens in the 
case. The inferences drawn therefrom constitute, in the main, a 
corroboration of Sir Sidney Lee’s view.] 

41. "Who was ‘my master Bukton’?” By Dr. Ernest P. Kuhl, 
of the University of Minnesota. 

[Two Buktons — one of Yorkshire and one of Suffolk — hav been 
mentiond as Chaucer’s friend. Recent investigation has disclosed 
the fact that the Yorkshireman was a prominent resident of Holder- 
ness — where Chaucer localized one of his tales. It is probable, 
therefore, that he is referd to in the well-knoen poem.] 

42. "Addison’s first contribution to the Tatler” By Dr. Ernest 
P. Kuhl, of the University of Minnesota. 

[Further evidence that Addison contributed the entire essay (No. 
18), insted of the latter half — the generally accepted view. The 
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subject matter of the first part reflects Addison's rather than Steele's 
point of view.] 

43. “The Dragon in Beowulf By Professor William Witherle 
Lawrence, of Columbia University. 

[A study of the interpretation of the passages in the epic which 
deal with the Dragon, and of their relation to analogue material 
elsewhere.] 

44. “ Current Misconceptions of V Allegro and II Penseroao ." By 
Dr. Percy W. Long, of Harvard University. 

[Experience among teachers in University Extension and examina- 
tion of notes in school editions sho that L* Allegro and II Penseroao 
ar usually taken as strictly parallel poems describing a typical day 
and a typical night of two contrasted and separate personages. The 
lyric intention and the element of sequence in the poems ar lost 
sight of. It wud seem, indeed, in spite of the general superficial 
knoledge of Milton, that there exists no thoroly accurate exposition 
of their purpose and meaning.] 

46. “ Lea Fortunea et Adversitez of Jean Regnier.” By Mr. Lan- 
der MacClintock, of Swarthmore College. 

[An account and an analysis of the poems of Jean Regnier, Bailli 
of Auxerre in the third quarter of the fifteenth century. His 
Fortunea et Adversitez , first printed in 1526, has been reprinted 
only once, in an edition limited to one hundred copies. It throes 
much light on conditions of life during the Hundred Years' War. 
Regnier wrote a Testament in verse which antedates the Grand 
Testament of Villon by several years. His book is “un document 
humain de premier ordre ” (Gaston Paris).] 

46. “ Renan and Matthew Arnold.” By Professor Lewis F. Mott, 
of the College of the City of New York. 

[The influence of Sainte-Beuve upon Arnold’s critical writings is 
commonly recognized, but little has been said of the considerable 
influence of Renan. Arnold's acquaintance with Renan seems to 
date from 1859, and the book % that chiefly attracted his attention 
was E88ai8 de Morale et de Critique , which furnisht him suggestions, 
both general and in detail, of which he made use in the next few 
years. Later these two writers diverged more and more widely.] 

47. “ Some Elements in Medieval Descriptions of the Otherworld.” 
By Dr. Howard R. Patch, of Bryn Mawr College. 
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[There has been a tendency to refer Other world scenes in romance 
to Celtic origin. By means of further classification it now appears 
that som elements shud not be so derived, since they do not accord 
with the caracteristics of nativ Celtic descriptions. They ar much 
more easily explaind on the ground of adoption from religions where 
they ar clearly indigenus. Thus Oriental mythology wil account 
for the mountain, the four streams, and the surrounding river.] 

48. “ New Verse and New Prose.” By Dr. William Morrison Pat- 
terson, of Columbia University. 

[An attempt at a sharper analysis of verse and prose. Seven 
types : ( 1 ) “ metrical verse,” in which the effect of a repeated stress- 
pattern is in evidence; (2) “unitary verse,” in which equal time- 
intervals (markt by chief accents and fild in with a quite variable 
number of less accented syllables) form a satisfying succession of 
units; (3) “polyphonic prose,” in which tone-color patterns ar 
more in evidence than in ordinary prose; (4) “spaced prose,” in 
which the balancing of broader groupings in prose rhythm is accen- 
tuated by printing the phrases on separate lines; (6) “fluid prose,” 
in which the rhythm as rhythm is less obvius than in “spaced 
prose”; (6) “mosaics,” in which verse and prose, or the several 
kinds of verse and prose, alternate successivly; and, finally, (7) 
“blends,” in which effects not commonly found together ar super- 
imposed.] 

49. “The Study of Human Nature in the College Curriculum.” 
By Professor Richard Rice, Jr., of Smith College. 

[Present neglect of biography. How biography may be studied as 
a unifier of the college course, bringing into closer contact studies 
in philosophy, history, and literature. Representativ biography. 
The study of human nature as tending to disillusionment and 
idealism. The plesure of reading biography.] 

50. “Los gitanos en la literatura espafiola: Siglos xvi y xvn.” 
By Dr. M. Romera-Navarro, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

[Opfisculos de pretensiones histdricas, cientificas o sociales que 
tienen por as unto el gitanismo. — Entremeses, corned ias y novelas en 
que los gitanos hacen importante* papel. — Particular de 

La gitanilla de Cervantes, y comparacidn de sus descripciones con 
las que de la vida y los usos gitanos hallamos en cuatro sucintos 
tratados de sus contemporfineos y en la parte expositiva de textos 
legales de la dpoca : Cervantes es el primero, y en todo tiempo el 
tinico, en reconocer a los gitanos espafioles algunas brillantes 
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cualidades y describir au vida aerena e imparcialmente, reaultando 
por tanto La gitanUla el mfis precioao documento del gitaniamo 
espafiol.] 

61. “ The Style of Olivier de Serres.” By Dr. William H. Schei- 
fiey, of the Univeraity of Pennaylvania. 

[The atyle of Olivier de Serrea haa been compared to that of 
Montaigne, and yet hia TM&tre d* Agriculture, aimple, direct, author!- 
tativ, didactic, perauaaiv (often with a tint of Gallic bonhomie), 
contains neither diacuraiv meditation nor skeptical dilettantism. 
Altho the maxima intersperat in this famus work recall the Proverbs 
of Scripture, De Serrea, as a calm optimist, was free from the 
visionary exaltation of Bernard Paliasy, his co-religioniat, and the 
scathing satire of Agrippa d’Aubigng. Thanks to his terseness, his 
purity of diction, and predilection for nativ French words, he might 
be cald an unconscius collaborator of Malherbe. For broadminded- 
ness and Bound judgment, for psychological penetration of man and 
the humbler creatures, he is not exceld by any great French writer 
of the sixteenth century.] 

62. “ Das Wesen des deutschen Humors. Ein geschichtlicher 
Versuch.” By Dr. F. Schoenemann, of Harvard University. 

[Humor und Volkscharakter. — I. Der allgemeine Begriff des 
deutschen Humors, mit Erl&uter ungen. Witz, Parodie; Anekdote, 
Herzenshumor. Volkshumor und liter arischer Humor. Humor als 
poetische Stimmung. II. Zur Geschichte des deutschen Humors. 
Luther und Till Eulenspiegel. Goethe. Die Wochenschriften. Der 
Poetische Realismus. — Die humoristische Gedankenwelt von Jean 
Paul, Gottfried Keller, Reuter und Raabe. Zum neuen Deutschland. 
Heinrich Seidel. — Spuren deutschen Humors in Amerika. Wilhelm 
Busch und Thomas Nast.] 

63. “ Wordsworth’s Tract on the Convention of Ointra” By Pro- 
fessor John Edwin Wells, of Connecticut College. 

[Groing realization of the permanent value of Wordsworth’s 
political writings, and their great significance for the present war. 
The Tract on the Convention of Cintra. The several original texts. 
Unique copies. Variants in texts, and their significance. Facts of 
composition and publication. The extent and the nature of the 
collaboration of Coleridge and DeQuincey. A demonstration of the 
injustis of the common criticism of DeQuincey ’s work on the piece.] 

64. “A Definition of the Lyric.” By Dr. C. E. Whitmore, of 
Harvard University. 
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[Historically, the lyric is intimately associated with vital poetic 
production. This association, somtimes taken for granted, somtimes — 
as in neo-classic periods — ignored, or misunderstood, offers, when 
analyzed, the basis for a consistent definition of the lyric as the 
most purely imaginativ type of poetry, thus accounting for its 
peculiar traits, and distinguishing it from other poetic forms.] 

55. “ Notes on Sex-Dialects.” By Professor Charles Bundy Wil- 
son, of the State University of Iowa. 

[An attempt at differentiation in the vocabularies of the sexes 
and a serch for linguistic or psychological causes of the differences, 
with reference to the possibility of throing light upon the subject of 
grammatical gender.] 

66. “The Background of the Parkerian Pageant.” By Professor 
Robert Withington, of Smith College. 

[Mr. Louis N. Parker is emphatic in declaring that his w historical 
folkplays ” — the first of which was produced at Sherborne, Dorset, 
in 1905 — owe nothing to the erlier English pageantry, but wer 
inspired by the German Fest spiel. A study of The Lord Mayor’s 
Show of the later nineteenth century, together with other page&ntic 
shows of England, however, indicates that these probably prepared 
the public for the new Pageant, the chief novelty of which lies in 
technique and manner of presentation.] 

57. " The First Literary Circle in America.” By Dr. Thomas G. 
Wright, of Yale University. 

[Judge Sewall the center of a group, unnoticed by historians of 
American literature, who encouraged each other to write poetry and 
criticized each other’s work (ca. 1700). Most of the poems lost; 
those preservd of no especial merit, but include the first original 
poem in any American periodical. Little or no direct literary 
influence; may hav prepared for later movements.] 
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MEETING OF THE CENTRAL DIVISION 

The twenty-third annual meeting of the Central 
Division of the Modebn Language Association of 
Amebica was held at Madison, Wisconsin, under the aus- 
pices of the University of Wisconsin, December 27, 28, 
29, 191*7. 

The sessions wer held in the Law Bilding of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The commodius University Club 
was general hedquarters. The Chairman of the Division, 
Professor Thomas Edward Oliver, of the University of 
Illinois, presided at all the sessions, except as noted here- 
after. 

The attendance at the meeting was good, considering 
the times, the distance, and the wether. The register 
shoed 136 names. The attendance at the luncheon was 
135, and at the smoker 130. Universities represented by 
three or more persons wer: Wisconsin 38, Minnesota 20, 
Northwestern 8, Illinois 7, Chicago 5, Iowa 5, Vanderbilt 
3, Missouri 3. Remoter universities deserving mention 
for sending delegations wer: Texas 2, North Dakota 2, 
Arkansas 1, Utah 1, Michigan 1. All the middle-western 
States wer represented. 

The Executiv Committee of the Division held its prin- 
cipal session December 27, at 11 a. m., and prepared its 
report, which was acted on at the business session. 

The local arrangements wer admirably carried out by 
the folloing committee: Henry Burrowes Lathrop, Chair- 
man, Barry Cerf, Miss Lucy M. Gay, O. J. Campbell, Miss 
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Lily Campbell, C. D. Cool, John L. Kind, Bayard Quincy 
Morgan, and Julius Olson. 


FIRST SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27 

The meeting was cald to order at 2.30 p. m. by the 
Chairman, Professor Thomas Edward Oliver, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

The Secretary of the Division, Professor Bert Edward 
Young, of Vanderbilt University, presented a brief report, 
reviewing the work of the year. The officers and Executiv 
Committee had been activ in plans for the improvement 
of the work of the Association. In view of the enormusly 
augmented expense of all our publications, the Secretary 
urged the cooperation of all members in increasing the 
membership. Upon motion, the report was approved. 

The Chairman appointed the folloing committees : 

To nominate officers: Professors Colbert Searles, A. R. 
Hohlfeld, J. M. Thomas, G. H. Stempel, R. H. Griffith. 

On place of meeting: Professors J. T. Hatfield, J. D. 
Fitz-Gerald, Lucy M. Gay, R. P. Jameson. 

On Resolutions : Professors R. S. Crane, R. L. Ramsay, 
W. C. Curry. 

The Chairman recognized Professor Thomas A. Knott, 
of the University of Chicago, who made a presentation 
of the work and scope of the American Dialect Society and 
invited cooperation by members of the Division. 

The Chairman cald for the report of the Committee on 
the Modem Language Scolarship Society, appointed in 
1916. Professor Carl Schlenker, of the University of 
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Minnesota, reported progress, and askt to hav the com- 
mittee continued. Upon motion of Professor" J. T. Hat- 
field, of Northwestern University, it was so orderd. 

The Chairman recognized Professor John D. Fitz- 
Gerald, of the University of Illinois, who announced the 
organization of the national Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and invited the cooperation of members of the 
Division. 

Professor Bayard Quincy Morgan, of the Local Com- 
mittee, announced arrangements for the entertainment of 
the visitors. 

The Chairman gave notis that meetings wud be opend on 
time and readers of papers held strictly to time allotments. 

The reading of papers was then begun: 

1. “ Imitation of the Elizabethans in the Erly Eigh- 
teenth Century — a New Document.” By Professor Ron- 
ald S. Crane, of Northwestern University. 

[Altho students ar agreed concerning the imitativ and neo- 
classical caracter of the Spenserian and Miltonic " revivals,” there 
is inquiry as to when and why poets began imitating Spenser and 
Milton. Passages in Felton's Dissertation on Reading the Classics 
and Forming a Just Style (1713) sho imitation of Elizabethans 
recognized erlier than is supposed, and regarded as consistent with 
a strict neo-classical point of view . — Fifteen minutes .] 

2. “Literary Ideals in Eighteenth-Century France.” 
By Professor Colbert Searles, of the University of Minne- 
sota. 

[It is generally asserted that French literature of the eighteenth 
century was utilitarian and propagandists ; hence the failure to 
attain artistic excellence. As a matter of fact, writers paid great 
attention to the processes by which literature in its highest forms 
is made, and wer actuated by ideals similar to those of the seven- 
teenth century. The work of Voltaire is discust in this connection. 
Other causes for decline in artistic quality . — Twenty minutes .] 
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This paper was discust by Professors Barry Cerf and 
Hugh A. Smith, of the University of Wisconsin. 

3. “ Wordsworth's Three Ages of Man.” By Profes- 
sor Arthur Beatty, of the University of Wisconsin. 

[Wordsworth’s use of the conception of the Three Ages and its 
sources. Uses of this conception in noting the development of the 
poet and in interpreting his poetry . — Fifteen minute*.] 

4. “ Italian Fabulists of the Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth Centuries.” By Professor Kenneth McKenzie, of 
the University of Illinois. 

[A comprehensiv bibliografical and critical study of fables and 
fabulists in France, Italy, and other cuntries since La Fontaine is 
stil to be made. The paper attemted to classify the Italian fable 
writers of this period and to sho that, while few ar important as 
individuals, their work as a whole is significant . — Twenty minute*.] 

5. “ An Experiment in Intonation Cutvb.” By Pro- 
fessor Sarah T. Barrows, of the Ohio State University. 

[The ear is not so wel traind as the eye. By means of intonation 
curvs we visualize the variations in pitch and quantity, which 
often ar not detected by the ear. The experiment was made for the 
purpose of testing the practical value of intonation curvs in the 
teaching of foren languages . — Fifteen minutes.] 

During the reading of this paper Professor Kenneth 
McKenzie, of the University of Illinois, occupied the chair. 

This paper was discust by Professors A. R. Hohlfeld, 
S. H. Goodnight, and Mr. A. W. Aron, of the University 
of Wisconsin. 

6. “ The Relation between French Farce and the Secu- 
lar Elements in the Towneley Cycle.” By Mr. Louis 
Wann, of the University of Wisconsin. 

[The supposed influence of French farce upon secular elements in 
Towneley whose sources hav remaind unidentified. Banzer's claim 
of Pathelin as the source of the Mak farce in the Second Shepherds’ 
Play refuted. Other parallels in French farces, mystferes, etc. 
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Sources of the secular elements in Towneley ar to be sought, not in 
France, but in England . — Fifteen minutes .] 

This paper was discust by Professors T. E. Oliver, and 
Charles Read Baskervill of the University of Chicago. 

7. “ How Shakespeare Shifted His Scene.” By Pro- 
fessor G. F. Reynolds, of Indiana University. 

[The problem of shoing that the scene had changed on the Eliza- 
bethan stage, with its simultaneus and symbolic properties, was a 
real one. In this the dramatists wer assisted by a convention that 
exit at one door and immediate entrance at another ment a change of 
scene. The existence of this convention is establisht by certain direc- 
tions; illustrations of its further use wer cited . — Fifteen minutes.] 

In the absence of the author the reading of this paper 
was omitted. 

8. “ Gottfried Keller’s Attitude toward Literary Criti- 
cism and Theory.” By Mr. August R. Krehbiel, of the 
State University of Iowa. 

[Keller’s evaluation of contemporary critics shoes appreciation 
of lasting values in criticism. His critical writings before Der 
griine Heinrich , sho keen insight, but ar essentially empirical. In 
his opposition to any definition of the Novelle form there is an 
increasing antipathy to systematic criticism and literary theory. — 
Fifteen minutes.] 

This paper was discust by Professors A. R. Hohlfeld, 
H. B. Lathrop, and S. H. Goodnight, of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

The Chairman recognized Professor Ernst Voss, of the 
University of Wisconsin, who offerd the folloing reso- 
lution : 

Resolvd , That this Division has herd with regret of the seriua 
ilness of the President of the Association, Professor Kuno Francke, 
and that the Secretary be instructed to send him a telegram convey- 
ing the sympathy of this body, with ernest wishes for his speedy 
recovery. 

This resolution was adopted by unanimus vote. 
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At eight o’clock in the evening of Thursday, December 
27, the members of the Central Division assembled in the 
parlors of Lathrop Hall, and herd with plesure the follo- 
ing: 

Address of welcom, Edward Asahel Birge, Dean of the 
College of Letters and Science, of the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Address of the Chairman of the Central Division, Pro- 
fessor Thomas Edward Oliver, of the University of Illi- 
nois. Subject: “The Menace to Our Ideals.” 

These addresses wer folloed by an informal reception. 

SECOND SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 28 

Departmental Meetings for Presentation # of Tecnical 
Papers 

In accordance with the action of the Division at its 1916 
meeting, setting apart one session for sectional gatherings 
in which the more tecnical papers in English, Germanic 
Languages, and Romance Languages shud be red and dis- 
cust, separate meetings wer held at 9.30 a. m. in varius 
rooms in the Law Building. The folloing wer the pro- 
grams: 

English 

Chairman — Professor Charles Read Baskervill, of the 
University of Chicago. 

Secretary — Professor Samuel Moore, of the University 
of Michigan. 

9. “ On Translating Beowulf ” By Professor William 

Ellery Leonard, of the University of Wisconsin. 
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[On the practicability of translating Beowulf in modern English 
couplets made up of variations from both the Old English and the 
Nibelungen line — a discussion of some simple principles for achiev- 
ing a mesure of imaginativ equivalence, particularly in rythmical 
effect, without violating the genius and traditions of English 
versification; with some illustrativ specimens of a new version. — 
Twenty-five minutes .] 

10. “ Progress Pieces : An Eighteenth-Century Lite- 
rary Fad.” By Professor R. H. Griffith, of the Univer- 
sity of Texas. 

[The group of fifty or more pieces, generally poems; the best- 
knoen example, Gray's “Progress of Poesy ” The machinery, the 
allegory of the birth of some abstraction (music, love, liberty) in 
one cuntry, and its progress to others. Structural plan, the cameo 
necklace, conventional design of eighteenth-century poetry. The fad 
the offspring of caracter-writing and new conceptions of continuity 
and evolution in history and science. Subsequent influence. — 
Fifteen minutes?] 

11. “ And Which ; and Who.” By Professor Henry 
Burr owes Lathrop, of the University of Wisconsin. 

[Many books on retoric prohibit coordinating words and frases 
with clauses, especially in the “ and which construction.” This 
general precept is unBound, adverbial expressions being coordinated 
freely, substantiv expressions not infrequently. Appositiv adjectiv 
expressions often coordinated by standard writers. The prohibition 
a rule of thum, unscolarly and harmful . — Twenty minutes.] 

The paper was discust by Professors H. M. Belden, of 
the University of Missouri, Samuel Moore, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Killis Campbell, of the University of 
Texas, and W. E. Leonard, of the University of Wis- 
consin. 

12. “ Did Shakespeare Write The Taming of the 
Shrew?” By Dr. Ernest P. Kuhl, of the University of 
Minnesota. 

[Arguments for double authorship, based on diction, verse, class- 
ical allusions, and scraps of Italian, ar not sound. Good reasons 
for believing that Shakespeare wrote the entire play; unity of 
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caracterization, firmly nit plot, treatment of sources, use of double 
endings, etc. — Ffteen minutes.'] 

13. “ Costuming on the English Stage between 1660 
and 1823.” By Miss Lily B. Campbell, of the University 
of Wisconsin. 

[Between 1600 and 1770 we note adherence to certain sloly evolvd 
traditions in regard to stage costumes. The period was markt by 
eccentricities of costuming arising from attemts at accuracy in 
historical detail and local color. Between 1770 and 1823 artista 
and managers workt under the influence of groing antiquarian 
interests and archeological discoveries, while beauty of costume was 
advanced by increast interest in Greek sculpture and mechanical 
changes in stage illumination and arrangement. — Fifteen minutes.] 

14. “ Some Predecessors of Shakespeare’s Children.” 
By Professor Walter Clyde Curry, of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. 

[Investigation of pre-Elizabethan literature shoes that, with a 
single exception, the children of Shakespeare’s plays ar made out 
of traditional English material. Most of them belong (1) to the 
Lay-Figure type; two of them are (2) The Forward or Bad-Boy 
type; and one of (3) The Pathetic-Figure Type. The fact that he 
folloes tradition, together with a consideration of the limitations 
of the stage, may explain Shakespeare’s apparent inability to portray 
childhood with truth. — Fifteen minutes.] 

15. “ Morality Themes in Milton’s Poetry.” By Pro- 
fessor Robert L. Ramsay, of the University of Missouri. 

[The historic morality themes wer an important part of the furni- 
ture of Milton’s mind. In the development of his career the morality 
yielded stedily to the parable. The three chief themes of the morality 
play — viz., the Debate of the Four Daughters of God, the Coming 
of Deth, and the Conflict of the Vices and Virtues — wer drawn 
upon in the minor poems; the third supplied the plot of Comus; all 
combined in the original plot of Paradise Lost; traces of all remain 
even in the finisht epics; all hav vanisht from Samson Agonistes 
and been replaced by the parable or concrete type of allegory. Sig- 
nificance for the groeth of Milton’s mind. — Twenty minutes.] 
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Gebmanio Languages 

Chairman — Professor Edwin Carl Roedder, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Secretary — Mr. August R. Krehbiel, of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

16. “ Accent-Mixture and Sound-Changes.” By Pro- 
fessor C. M. Lotspeich, of the University of Cincinnati. 

[Consonant shifts and umlaut ar the result of a mixing of two 
different types of accentuation, Nordic (North German) and Alpine 
(in its purest form, French). The Germanic and High German 
consonant shifts ar in origin identical with Celtic “ lenition ” and 
arose from antagonistic muscular reaction. This theory eliminates 
increase of force of expiration as a positiv factor in sound-changes. 
Umlaut is the result of accent-mixture, whereby a new and unnatural 
dominant, or moment of maximum muscular contraction, is substi- 
tuted for an old habitual one. Fenomenon identical in Celtic, Slavic, 
and Germanic. — Twenty -five minutes .] 

In the absence of the author thru serius ilness the paper 
was red by Mr. A. W. Aron. It was discust by Messrs. 
Hollander and Aron, of the University of Wisconsin, and 
Professor G. H. Stempel, of Indiana University. 

17. “ The Middle High German Clipt Preterits gie f 
fie, lie as Indications of Shifting Speech-Feeling.” By 
Professor Robert James Kellogg, of the James Millikin 
University. 

[That the MHG fenomena of ( 1 ) omission of intervocalic h, g, and 
io, (2) assimilativ and sandhi variations of h, fc, ch, and g, (3) 
syncopated verb forms, (4) grammatical change (Verner’s Law) wer 
intrencht in speech- feeling is sboen by their creating analogical 
formations. It appears (1) that these fonetic equations and 
variations wer associated with and reinforced each other in MHG 
speech-feeling, and (2) that stem variation between strong preterit 
singular and plural was of fundamental importance here. It folloes 
(3) that MHG speech-feeling was predisposed to formation of clipt 
preterits and (4) that, obversely, subsequent stem-leveling of preterit 
singular and plural favord leveling out of these forms. — Fifteen 
minutes .] 
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In the absence of the author this paper was not red. 

18. “ The Erliest Music to Goethe’s Faust.” By Pro- 
fessor James Davies, of the University of Minnesota. 

[This paper treated the development of the idea of a musical 
setting to Faust which resulted in the Radziwill arrangement. The 
evolution of this was traced principally thru the Zelter-Goethe 
correspondence. The paper was merely a section of a larger scheme 
now in preparation, which includes consideration of the influence of 
the j Faust idea in the world of music. — Twenty minutes .] 

The paper was discust by Professors J. T. Hatfield and 
A. R. Hohlfeld, and by Director Max Griebech, of the 
National German- American Teachers’ Seminary. 

19. “ Traces of Matriarchy in Germanic Hero-lore.” 
By Mr. Albert W. Aron, of the University of Wisconsin. 

[A review of the theory of matriarchy. Matriarchy among Celts 
and other Indo-European races. Contemporary mention of matri- 
archy among Germanic races. Numerus references to close relation- 
ship between uncle and sister’s son in Germanic hero-lore. Bearing 
of this question on text interpretation, on the problem of Germanic 
civilization, and on relationship of Germanic and Indo-European. — 
Twenty-five minutes .] 

This paper was discust by Professors Roedder, Stempel, 
and Hohlfeld, and Mr. Hollander. 

Romance Languages 

Chairman — Professor R. P. Jameson, of Oberlin Col- 
lege. 

20. “ The Author of Branches II. and V.a of the Re- 
nard and Chretien de Troyes.” By Professor Lucy M. 
Gay, of the University of Wisconsin. 

[M. Wilmotte in Romania , 1915, endevors to sho that the author 
of the oldest branch of the Renard was acquainted with Chretien. 
Three passages of the Renard ar cited as proof. Models for two of 
these ar found in works mention d in the prolog of Branch II. The 
third is as probably a borroing of Chretien from the Renard, as 
vice versa . — Twenty minutes .] 
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This paper was discust by Professor Hugh A. Smith. 

21. “ Decameron IV.v and the Sicilian Basil Song.” 
By Professor H. M. Belden, of the University of Missouri. 

[The Sicilian canzone, “ Quale esso fu lo mal cristiano,” commonly 
accepted as the source of Decameron IV, v, had originally the same 
meaning as the English Sprig of Thyme folk-song* Boccaccio con- 
sciusly reinterpreted it to fit the lover-murderd-by-brothers theme. — 
Twenty minutes .] 

22. “ The Background and Date of Gautier’s Eracle.” 
By Professor Frederick A. G. Cowper, of the University 
of Wisconsin. 

[The date 1164 is generally given for the Eracle of Gautier 
d’Arras, but the form of the poem and the prolog and epilog indicate 
a lapse of yearfe between the composition of the first and second 
parts. Provins furnisht the setting. Striking similarity between the 
migration of Gautier d’Arras and of Chretien de Troie from Cham- 
pagne to Flanders. — Fifteen minutes .] 

The paper was discust by the Chairman. 

23. “ Gautier and Sterne.” By Professor Francis B. 
Barton, of the University of Minnesota. 

[Gautier’s familiarity with Sterne is attested by frequent reference 
to incidents in Tristram Shandy . Clearly markt traces of Sterne’s 
influence on Gautier found especially in Gautier’s erlier works: (1) 
close imitation of specific incidents in Sterne; (2) use of nearly 
all of Sterne’s idiosyncrasies of style; (3) the account of a jurney 
that may be termd “sentimental”; (4) the pert, bantering attitude 
that Gautier at times assumes toward the reader. — Fifteen minutes .] 

The paper was discust by Professor A. Coleman, of the 
University of Chicago. 

24. " The Influence of Conservatism upon the Art 
of Pereda.” By Dr. John Van Horne, of the University 
of Illinois. 

[Pereda wrote because he felt within him the impulse to write. 
Nearly all his works contain something of a polemical nature, which 
must be atributed to distaste for modernism. This paper aimd to 
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sho that the controversial spirit is one of the most fundamental and 
most valuable elements in Pereda’s productions, altho it often inter- 
feres with formal art . — Twenty minutes .] 

25. “ Les i Cahiers 9 de L’Amitie de France.” By Mr. 
Robert Silvercruys, of the University of Wisconsin. 

[Plusieurs articles ont paru au cours de ces derni&res amides oh 
Pon s’est effort d’indiquer le caractfere et Pimportance du courant 
catholique dans la literature frangaise d’aujourd-huL I/histoire dee 
‘* Cahiers ” de PAmitid de France et l’dtude de Pesprit qui s’y mani- 
festo ne peuvent manquer de nous donner des lumiferes nouvellee. — 
Twenty minutes .] 

The members of the Central Division wer entertaind at 
luncheon by the local membership at the University Club 
at half past twelv on Friday. 


THIRD SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 28 
Departmental Conference on Instruction 

This period was devoted to three departmental meet- 
ings, representing the English, Germanic, and Romance 
Languages, for the discussion of problems of instruction. 
A definit sequence of work is attemted in these confer- 
ences. The sessions wer all held in the Law Bilding, 
opening at 2.30 p. m. The folloing programs wer pre- 
sented : 

English 

Chairman — Professor Karl Young, of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Secretary — Professor Thomas A. Knott, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

The conference herd the extended and able report of 
the special committee on Freshman English, appointed 
in 1916, consisting of Professors F. A. Manchester, of the 
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University of Wisconsin, F. W. Scott, of the University 
of Illinois, and J. M. Thomas, of the University of Minne- 
sota. The report, which was presented by the Chairman, 
Professor Manchester, was discust paragraph by paragraph, 
by the folloing persons: Miss Frances Allen Foster, of 
Carleton College, Professors Carleton F. Brown, J. M. 
Thomas, and Miss Whitney, of the University of Minne- 
sota, Professors F. G.Hubbard, 0. J. Campbell, Jr., Karl 
Young, W. E. Leonard, H. B. Lathrop, Charles S. Pendle- 
ton, F. A. Manchester, of the University of Wisconsin, H. 
M. Belden, of the University of Missouri, F. B. Snyder, 
of Northwestern University, Killis Campbell, of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, Samuel Moore, of the University of 
Michigan. At the close of the discussion Professor Lath- 
rop moved that the report be receivd and if possible printed 
and circulated for discussion at the next meeting. The 
motion was past. 

The conference past then to the reading of papers : 

26. u The Place of Old and Middle English in the 
Undergraduate Curriculum.” By Professor Carleton F. 
Brown, of the University of Minnesota. 

The paper was discust by Professors Samuel Moore and 
W. E. Leonard. 

Upon the motion of Professor Moore the Chairman was 
directed to appoint a committee of three to name a chair- 
man of the conference for 1918, this committee to report 
their choice to the officers of the Division. The Chairman 
named the folloing: Professors H. M. Belden, Chairman, 
T. A. Knott, and W. D. Howe of Indiana University. 
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Germanic Languages 

Chairman — Professor James Taft Hatfield, of North- 
western University. 

Secretary — Professor Bayard Quincy Morgan, of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Professor Hatfield, acting as chairman in the absence 
thru ilness of Professor 0. M. Lotspeich, who prepared 
the program, said in substance: 

Meeting to-day under exceptional conditions, and with a sense of 
the straitening of our resources and influence, we hav no word of 
complaint as to hardships. In this heroic time we hav full faith 
in the essential large-hartedness and justis of the American people, 
and await with confidence the victory of the national cause and 
the brightening of the horizon. 

The folloing topics wer offerd for discussion: 

27. “ Standardization of Editions of German Texts.” 
By Professor B. J. Vos, of Indiana University. 

Professor Vos had hoped up to the last moment that the 
quarantine on his home wud be lifted, and so had made no 
provision for the reading of his paper, which promised 
especially animated discussion. 

28. “ Elementary Work from a Different Angle.” 
By Professor Walter R. Myers, of the University of Min- 
nesota. 

Language training is primarily art training, that is, training in 
skil in handling the language tool, as opposed to scientific knolege 
about language. Greater emfasis shud therefore be laid upon the 
expression of thought from the beginning, even to the exclusion, in 
the first weeks, of all scientific information about the language, 
until the beginner has, thru the necessarily close observation and 
imitation, formd the habit of associating immediately in his sub- 
consciusness the idea and the expression for the idea. Imitation 
and practis, being the essentials in all art training, ar supported 
by criticism (grammar) after a basis of BkU has been developt. 
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The application of these principles influences fundamentally the 
selection of reading material, the methods of preparing assignments 
and of conducting recitations, as wel as the methods of study and 
the volitional attitude of the student. 

This paper gave rise to spirited discussion, in which par- 
ticipated Professors Barrows, Hatfield, Roedder, Morgan, 
Graves, Koenig, Pflueger, Hohlfeld, and Messrs. Aron and 
Diehl. 


29. “ Practical Suggestions on the Methodology of 

Undergraduate Literary Courses.” By Professor John L. 
Kind, of the University of Wisconsin. 

Pointing out that heretofore little attention had been paid to 
this group of courses, the speaker outlined the steps by which the 
German department at the University of Wisconsin had classified 
and arranged these courses, and detaild the present practis of their 
administration. Two groups of undergraduate literary courses ar 
distinguish^ designated respectivly as A and B courses. The courses 
in Group A ar primarily language-practis courses. Emfasis is 
laid on close examination of the text, on grammatical knolege, on 
written and spoken German. The courses in Group B ar primarily 
literature-study courses, presupposing the completion of a course in 
Group A. The amount of reading is here largely increast, emfasis 
is laid on collateral reading, biograflcal and cultural background, 
and literary appreciation. Most of the courses ar conducted in 
German, but there ar fewer written exercises. At the completion 
of such a course, the student is prepared to meet the more exacting 
requirements of the advanced literary courses. 

This paper was discust by Professors Hatfield and Hohl- 
feld. 

Professor Charles H. Handschin, of Miami University, 
was elected Chairman of the section for 1918. 

Romance Languages 

Chairman — Professor A. Coleman, of the University of 
Chicago. 

Secretary — Dr. John Van Home, of the University of 
Illinois. 
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A . — Reports of Committees 

I. Professor T. E. Oliver, of the University of Illinois, 
reported on behalf of the program committee that a definit 
policy had been started which wud extend over several 
years, dealing in turn with first, second, third, and fourth- 
year work. He recommended that a chairman, vice-chair- 
man, and secretary, be elected annually, and that this com- 
mittee be charged with the direction of the program* The 
report was adopted. 

Upon the recommendation of the nominating committee, 
Professors ,A. Marinoni, Theo. L. Neff, and Lucy M. Gay, 
the folloing officers wer elected for the 1918 meeting: 
Chairman, Professor H. R. Brush, University of North 
Dakota; Vice-Chairman, Professor A. de Salvio, North- 
western University; Secretary, Professor C. E. Leaven- 
worth, Wabash College. These officers constitute the pro- 
gram committee. 

II. Reports from the committees appointed last year 
“ to prepare and submit in 1917 standard courses for the 
first year college classes in French, Italian, and Spanish.” 

(a) French Committee: Professors A. Coleman, Barry 
Cerf, University of Wisconsin, and Mark Skidmore, Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 

The report was divided into an introduction, recommendations, and 
ways and means. The introduction discust general tendencies and 
methods, and made allowance for differences in v&rius institutions 
and localities. It was recommended that the folloing points be 
street: pronunciation, grammar, understanding and use of living 
language, reading, and French life, history, customs, etc. The 
folloing ways and means wer mentiond: practis in pronunciation, 
fonetic symbols, extensiv drill, reproductions, devices to stimulate 
interest and to clarify, groupings of words, etc., use of French in 
class, the reading of about 100 pages in the first semester, and 150 
or more in the second, careful translation at first, and the intro- 
duction, whenever possible, of maps and historical matter. 
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This paper was discust by Professors C. E. Young, of 
Beloit College, H. R. Brush, and R. P. J ameson. On the 
motion of Professor Young it was voted that the report 
be accepted, presented to the Modem Language Journal 
for publication, and printed in abbreviated form in the 
Publicaiions of the Modem Language Association of 
America. 

(b) Italian Committee : Professors A. Marinoni, 
University of Arkansas;. E. H. Wilkins, University of 
Chicago; and Ruth Shepard Phelps, University of Minne- 
sota. 

Italian is alredy more standardized than French or Spanish, 
particularly in the use of grammars and reading texts, these being 
few in number. Most classes meet three times a week and read in 
aU from 200 to 300 pages. Altho classes ar small, variations in 
ability of students make oral practis difficult. To meet this situa- 
tion the first semester shud be used for training students to under- 
stand spoken and written Italian; not very much composition shud 
be done until the second semester, when many exercises may be 
written, and free composition introduced. Translation ought to be 
prominent at the outset, and gro less and less important. 

This report was discust by Professor Kenneth Mc- 
Kenzie, of the University of Illinois. Professor T. E. 
Oliver moved that the report be accepted and presented in 
form for publication to the Modem Language Journal. 
The motion was carried. 

(c) Spanish Committee: Professors John D. Fitz- 
Gerald, E. W. Olmsted, University of Minnesota, and 
Arthur L. Owen, University of Kansas. 

A careful comparison of syllabi alredy publisht shoes a remarkable 
approximation to identity < Radical methods shud be avoided, in 
favor of a thoughtful policy of choice. In pronounciation Castilian 
shud be used. Training in grammar must form the background 
for the work in all beginning classes. Translation into good idiomatic 
English is essential. It is probably advisable to adopt a grammar 
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that wil giv a skeleton of the entire field in one semester, leaving 
the second semester for review and greater stressing of detail. 
Syntax shud be left for the second year. In reading, some 100 
pages shud be coverd in the first, and 200 in the second 'Semester. 
Constant oral and written reproduction must accompany both 
grammar and reading work. Finally, some really good pieoes of 
prose and verse ar to be memorized. 

This report was discust by Professor G. T. Northup, of 
the University of Chicago. On his motion it was voted 
that the report be accepted and sent to Hispania in form 
for publication. 

Professor McKenzie offerd a resolution providing that 
no difference shud be made between arts and science 
students in first year classes in Romance languages. The 
resolution was adopted. 

The Chair ruled that the question of Spanish pronun- 
ciation, which was to be taken from the table and decided 
at this meeting, was settled by the unanimus acceptance of 
the Spanish committee’s report containing the recommen- 
dation of Castilian pronunciation. There was no debate 
or question. 

B. — Papers 

(Ten-minute introductory talks on the essential elements of 
second-year college courses in French, Italian, and Spanish.) 

30. French: Professor Stephen H. Bush, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

In the second year students do not notis such rapid improvement 
as in the first. The gap between good and poor students widens. 
No purely mechanical solution for these difficulties. Translation 
must be used as a backbone, the final test to determin whether a 
class comprehends a text. The danger of too much translation offset 
by conversation based on the text in every possible variety of method. 
French summaries of outside reading ar useful. Composition plays 
a great rdle in the grammar work, which shud include review and 
dril in details. A text from which to write French, and free compo- 
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sition, with a standard grammar, produces better results than a 
composition book. A special effort must be made to enliven second- 
year French, so that the student wil feel that he is lerning something 
truly helpful. 

31. Italian: Professor Ruth Shepard Phelps, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

Few of the reasons that lead students to elect modern languages 
are operativ in the case of Italian. It can expect only their marginal 
interest. For this reason, however, second-year students, tho few, 
ar fit. They ar fairly wel equipt to study Dante, and in most 
institutions ar permitted to do so. But as the Dante course is not 
open to sophomores, it is not suited to be a so-cald second-year 
course, though the fact that second-year students can read Dante 
shoes that a second-year course wil hav little in common with the 
intermediate courses in other modern languages. It can be much 
more advanced. It shud be literary in caracter, because Italian is 
less than French an end in itself, and the practical uses for it ar 
not so immediate. The course shud be predominantly in poetry 
rather than prose, leaving prose, which is especially the vehicle 
of thought, for work in English and French, and emfasizing the 
peculiarly Italian contribution of beauty, which is felt most in 
poetry. A tentativ recommendation is made of a course in the 
greatest poets (as Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, Tasso, Leopardi, Car- 
ducci) supported by composition work to remind the student of 
grammar. 

32. Spanish: Professor Arthur L. Owen, University 
of Kansas. 

It is advisable to include in the same sections students with 
utilitarian and cultural aims and present material for both, rather 
than to separate them. Assuming five hours a week for the course, 
three hours ar devoted to reading and two to composition, oral and 
written. A long, easy text with stedily increasing assignments shud 
develop the student’s ability to read. Translation may perhaps be 
limited to difficult passages. The reading may be used, from the 
first, for grammatical and conversational purposes. A comprehensiv 
grammar shud be used for reference and intensiv study of certain 
details. In conversation, students must be traind to do more than 
anser questions. A volume of easy plays is serviceable for oral 
r^sum^s, etc. A good composition book, varied by free translation 
into Spanish, is the most practical material for writing. In the 
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second semester the difficulty of texts red shud be sensibly increast; 
literary interpretation need not be neglected, but can only be 
incidental. 

On the motion of Professor Hugh A. Smith, University 
of Wisconsin, it was voted to leav next year’s program to 
the program committee. 

C. — RoundrTdble Discussion 

I. The Utilization of the Present Opportunity for the 
Development of the Study of French. 

Professor H. A. Smith presented the results of a circu- 
lar letter dealing with the problem of securing instruction 
in French and Spanish, and offerd the f olloing resolution : 

Owing especially to the demand for those who speak French, many 
teachers of French and Spanish hay recently enterd war servia. 
At the same time the number of students in French and Spanish 
has greatly increast. This has brought about a serius situation 
in the teaching of these subjects. In a number of schools and 
colleges, to meet this situation in the easiest way, and in some 
cases also to retain old teachers, there hav been shifted into French 
and Spanish work teachers from other fields who ar inadequately 
prepared or not able to enter wholehartedly into the promotion of 
this work. The section of Romance Languages in the Central 
Division of the Modern Language Association of America desires 
to call the attention of school and college administrators to the 
inadvisability of the above mentiond practis, and, at the same 
time, to pledge to these authorities its best efforts for the imme- 
diate training of more French and Spanish teachers. To this end, 
also, it appeals to administrators of the varius institutions where 
such teachers can be traind for their cooperation in the development 
of suitable courses and for the assignment, where possible, of fello- 
ships and scolarships for the aid of candidates in these subjects. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Professor Smith then moved that an executiv committee 
of five hav general charge of the matter of urging better 
facilities for the immediate training of more French and 
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Spanish teachers, and that this committee be specially 
charged to secure in each state a strong local committee to 
undertake the further development of French and Spanish 
in the high schools and the general promotion of the work 
with the state as a unit. Professor Barry Cerf, of the 
University of Wisconsin, proposed as an amendment that 
the committee consist of Professors Smith, Olmsted, and 
McKenzie and two others chosen by them. The motion, 
thus amended, was carried. 

II. Military French. 

On the motion of Professor Olmsted, it was voted that 
officers of the Central Division be requested to confer with 
officers of the Eastern Division with a view to offering the 
co-operation of this Association with the War Department 
in providing facilities for the study of French by those 
in military servis. 


FOURTH SESSION, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29 

The meeting was cald to order at 9.30 a. m. 

The Secretary red a letter from Professor William 
Gardner Hale, Chairman, requesting that the representa- 
tion of the Association upon the Committee on Grammati- 
cal Nomenclature be continued. Upon the motion of 
Professor Kenneth McKenzie, this was unanimusly voted. 
The Committee reported that, in addition to a small 
French book for our soldiers in France, quite recent 
grammars of English, Italian, and Spanish hav adopted 
the nomenclature of the Report of the Committee and that 
an English grammar now under revision wil adopt it. 
Some ten English grammars in all hav adopted it. 

The Secretary presented the report of the Executiv 
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Committee, consisting of the Chairman and Secretary 
and Professors C. R. Baskervill, E. W. Olmsted, and E. 
Prokosch. 

In accordance with the action of the Division in 1916, 
directing the Committee to take under advisement the 
general question of the caracter and arrangement of the 
annual programs of meetings, the Committee recom- 
mended, as the result of its considerable deliberation: 

That the program of one general session be devoted to some field 
of general interest, and consist of one leading paper of some length 
and of such caracter as to interest members in different fields of 
reaerch, with shorter papers groupt about it. The committee further 
suggests that the Secretary be allowd large discretion in the applica- 
tion of this feature of the programs, which shud not be mandatory 
in caracter. 

In the lively discussion that folloed there participated 
Professors E. W. Olmsted and J. M. Thomas, of the 
University of Minnesota; B. E. Young, R. P. Jameson, 
and Hugh A. Smith. A motion to table the recommenda- 
tion was lost. After further discussion, in which partici- 
pated Professors Kenneth McKenzie, Charles E. Young, 
and Barry Cerf, the question was referd to the Committee 
for further consideration. The fact that two sessions ar 
alredy set apart, one for tecnical papers and one for 
problems of instruction, was a factor that led many to feel 
that there was no need for immediate action, altho others 
activ in the debate favord stil further modifications in the 
programs. 

Professor R. S. Crane presented the folloing report of 
the Committee on Resolutions : 

Resolvd: that the members of the Central Division of the Modern 
Language Association of America express to the authorities of the 
University of Wisconsin and to the members of the Local Committee 
their appreciation of the warm curtesy and the cordial hospitality 
shoen them during the present meeting. 

R. S. Crane, Chairman, R. L. Ramsay, W. C. Curry, Committee . 
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This resolution was unanimusly adopted. 

The Committee on Time and Place of the Next Meeting 
reported, thru Professor R. P. J ameson, in favor of accept- 
ing the invitation of Washington University. In the dis- 
cussion that folloed, members of the Division exprest 
their deep appreciation of this invitation, but in view of 
the unusual stress now prevailing and of the difficulty of 
securing a good attendance at places outside of the central 
area, the Division went on record by vote as favoring 
Chicago as the next meeting-place, leaving the whole ques- 
tion, however, to the Executiv Committee, with power to 
act. There participated in this discussion Professors H. 
B. Lathrop, Lucy M. Gay, Friedrich Bruns, Hugh A. 
Smith, B. Q. Morgan, Kenneth McKenzie, B. E. Young, 
and Dr. John Van Horne. It was evident that there was 
a strong sentiment in the Division favoring Chicago as the 
regular meeting-place every year. 

Varius questions of law and procedure having arisen in 
recent meetings, the Chairman, upon the motion of the 
Secretary, was authorized to appoint a committee to ex- 
amin the laws of the Division, from the beginning, to 
make an orderly collection thereof, to formulate proposed 
modifications therein, and to report its recommendations 
at the next meeting. The Chairman appointed the folloing 
committee : Professors E. W. Olmsted, Chairman; Thomas 
A. Jenkins, of the University of Chicago, and Robert A. 
Law, of the University of Texas. 

The Secretary presented the need of more members of 
the Association and past around cards for nominations to 
be forwarded to the Secretary of the Association. 

The Division adopted the folloing resolution offerd by 
Professor E. W. Olmsted : 
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Re8olvd : that it is the sense of the Central Division of the Modern 
Language Association of America, in view of wide-spred dissatisfac- 
tion among its members with the use of Simplified Spelling, as exem- 
plified in the publications of this Association, that a referendum vote 
of all members of the Association shud be taken on the question of 
continuing this policy. 

Professor Karl Young presented the folloing resolu- 
tions: 

Resolvd : that the Central Division of Ike Modern Language 
Association of America favors the compilation and publication of a 
list of photographic copies of appropriate manuscripts and rare 
printed books accessible in the United States and Canada; and, 

Resolvd: that the Executiv Council be requested to appoint a 
committee with power to forward this project. 

Upon motion, these resolutions wer adopted. 

On behalf of the Nominating Committee Professor 
Searles, Chairman , presented the folloing report: 

The Committee recommended that in the interest of a 
permanent and effectiv policy the three members who, with 
the Chairman and Secretary ex oflicio, compose the Exec- 
utiv Committee be henceforth elected for terms of one, 
two, and three years, respectivly. 

With this recommendation the Committee nominated: 

For Chairman , Professor B. J. Vos, of Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

For Secretary, Professor B. E. Young, of Vanderbilt 
University. 

For the Executiv Committee, to serv one year, Professor 
Otto Heller ; to serv two years, Professor E. W. Olmsted ; 
to serv three years, Professor C. R Baskervill. 

Upon motion, the Secretary was instructed to cast the 
ballot of the Division for the report, and the said report 
with its recommendations was declared adopted. 
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The reading of papers was then resumed. 

33. “ Modem Thought in (German Lyric Verse.” By 
Professor Friedrich Bruns, University of Wisconsin. 

[This paper discust in outline the development of a modern 
Weltanschauung in the German lyric poets from Goethe and the 
Romantic school to Nietzsche and Richard Dehmel. Three lines of 
thought wer taken up: the pantheistic conception of the deity, the 
problem of free will, and the valuation of life. — Thirty minutes .] 

34. “ The Abbe Prevost and Shakespeare.” By Mr. 
George R. Havens, Indiana University. 

[Three men, in the second quarter of the eighteenth century — 
Mural t, Voltaire, and AbbS Provost — ar prominent in the diffusion 
among the French of a knolege of England and the English. The 
last has generally been considerd the most liberal in his apprecia- 
tions. A study of his attitude toward Shakespeare, particularly in 
his periodical, le Pour et Oontre (1733-1740), leads to a belief that 
he was less in advance of his time than has been thought. — Fifteen 
minutes .] 

35. “ The Poe-Griswold Controversy.” By Professor 
Killis Campbell, University of Texas. 

[A fresh reviewal of the case in the light of sundry contemporary 
documents and of our maturer knolege of Poe as reveald by his 
editors and biografers. Griswold is shoen to have erd less than is 
commonly supposed in his editing of Poe, but to hav given a very 
inaccurate account of the poet’s life and caracter. — Twenty minutes .] 

36. “ The Beginnings of Rhyme.” By Professor 
George Pullen Jackson, University of North Dakota. 

[The hypothesis is advanced that end rime, as it evolvd in medieval 
times, is not a borroing of the classical homeoteleuton f but rather a 
groth, indigenus to Western Europe, and springing naturally from 
a rhythmic-melodic environment prepared for it by the peculiar bild 
of the Latin church hymns and of similar secular songs. The 
discussion of this environment was the central purpose of the paper. — 
Twenty minutes .] 

During the reading of this paper, Professor Lucy M. 
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Gay occupied the chair, and during the reading of those 
folloing, Mr. Louis Wann acted as Secretary. 

37. “ Two Poetic Interpreters of the West” By Mr. 
John A. Lomax, of Chicago, 111. 

[“Out among the big things — the mountains and the plains” — 
arise voices burdend with the effort to make clear the raw life of the 
outlands. The desperado, the cowboy, the ranger, the two-gun man, 
the broncho buster, the bull-dogger, ar the poetic cavaliers; while 
the open plain, the wide desolate places, the cattle trails, the oow 
camp, the maverick and the dogies, the sun and saddle, the dance 
halls, the region where the wil of the individual is the law, provide 
the stage for stirring scenes. Two poets hav recently written of 
this life, taking for their hero the cowboy. If cowboys ar not quite 
as here represented, they ought to be . — Twenty minutes .] 

38. “ English Political Satire in Verse During the 
American Revolution.” By Professor Virgil L. Jones, 
University of Arkansas. 

[All the verse satirists of the period wer mediocre and lacking 
in originality. They wer usually bitterly partisan and personal. 
Prior to 1779 a majority of the satirists favord the colonists. After 
that time there came a decline in production and a change in tone 
caused by the entrance of France into the war. The increasing 
seriusness of the conflict tended to destroy satire . — Twenty minute*.] 

In the absence of the author of this paper, it was not 
presented. 

39. “ Childhood in Victor Hugo’s Poetry.” By Pro- 
fessor R. P. Jameson, Oberlin College. 

[Victor Hugo is practically the first French poet to study the 
child. Remarkable number of poems and allusions. Sources of his 
inspiration — memories of childhood, periods of family life, etc. 
Metrical translations of typical poems. Sincerity of emotion shoen 
especially in the poems on the deth of his daughter. Classification 
of the pictures and allusions, recurring antitheses, etc. Conclusion. — 
Twenty minutes.] 

There being no further business the meeting was de- 
clared adjurnd. 
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PAPERS PRESENTED BY TITLE ONLY 

40. “The Authority of 0 in Reconstituting the Text of the 
Chanson de Roland .” By Professor Thomas Atkinson Jenkins, 
University of Chicago. 

[Fluctuations in the estimate of the value of 0 in Roland text- 
criticism; BSdier’s return to the position of Theodor Miller; 
Stengel’s abandonment of O very frequently inadmissible.] 

41. “The Oriental in Restoration Drama.” By Mr. Louis Wann, 
University of Wisconsin. 

[This paper presents : First, a corpus of all Restoration plays with 
Orientals in the dramatis personas ; second , the results of an analysis 
of these plays on the basis of (1) types of plays, (2) sources, (3) 
scenes of action, (4) nationalities represented, (5) customs depicted; 
third , the conclusions reacht as to the extent and accuracy of the 
knolege of Restoration Englishmen regarding the Orient.] 

42. “Two Notes on Germanic Syntax.” By Professor Morgan 
Callaway, Jr., University of Texas. 

[The first note attemts to sho that, in the so-cald Dativ-with- 
Inflnitiv Construction in the Germanic Languages, whether after 
impersonal or personal verbs, the inflnitiv is substantival, not 
predicativ, in function; and that the dativ is more intimately 
connected with the finite verb of its clause than with the inflnitiv. 
The second note attemts to sho that, in the Germanic Languages as 
a whole, the Present Appositiv Participle originally had not the 
power of governing an accusativ object, but acquired this power 
from Greek and Latin.] 

43. “ Falstaff : Thief, Jester, and Knight.” By Professor Charles 

[Critics of Falstaff fail to take into account the complexity of 

the caracter. Falstaff is ( 1 ) a conventional rogue with the buoyancy 
common in romantic treatment of the rogue; (2) a conventional 
alehouse jester, but a genuine wit; (3) a conventional braggart 
soldier, but one who can fight; and (4) a quasi-historical caracter. 
In The Merry Wives of Windsor conventions of the Pantaloon ar 
added. But so convincingly ar the elements harmonized, that 
Falstaff is far more than an aggregate of type figures in Elizabethan 
literature.] 

44. “The Origin of the Sense of the Sacredness of Childhood 
Expressed in Wordsworth’s Poetry.” By Professor Edward Chauncey 
Baldwin, University of Illinois. 

13 
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[The modern sense of the sacredness of childhood exprest in 
Wordsworth’s poetry is not, as has been commonly stated, of 
Platonic, nor even of Greek, origin. It is first found in the Hermetic 
Books. This mystical literature influenced Wordsworth thru Henry 
Vaughan. It also, thru Lactantius, had an effect upon erly legisla- 
tion to protect the rights of children.] 

45 4 “ The Mastersinger Drama and the Ntimberg Archives. * By 
Professor Neil C. Brooks, University of Illinois. 

[An attemt to thro new light upon the mastersinger performances 
in Nfirnberg from study of archival notices publisht by Hampe and 
facts about Hans Sachs and the mastersingers. The time and 
duration of the annual dramatic season and the gradual changes 
in it, the number and caracter of the plays given each year, examind 
especially in the light of Hans Sachs’ activity, the social position of 
the mastersingers, the attitude of the city council toward them, 
and the gradual changes in it.] 

40. “ Fielding and the Shakespearean Criticism of His Time.” 
By Miss Helen Sard Hughes, University of Montana. 

[Fielding’s Shakespearean criticism treats of four points: (1) the 
excellence of Shakespeare’s genius; (2) special caracteristics of art 
in relation to the classical canons of Fielding’s day; (3) eighteenth- 
century methods of editing S.; (4) S. and the theater of Fielding’s 
time. His critical position appears in satires of such editors of S. 
as Dennis, Theobold, and Warburton; in his frendship for Garrick, 
and his hostility to the opponents of Garrick, to him opponents of 
true Shakespearean art; in his attack on the tragedy of Corneille 
and its English exponents. Fielding the ally of lovers of Shake- 
speare to whom Johnson brought support in his preface of 1756.] 

47. “The German Dramatist of the Sixteenth Century and His 
Bible.” By Dr. Joseph E. Gillet, University of Illinois. 

[Complications resulted from the survival of Biblical drama, a 
product of the Middle Ages and Catholicism, into the Renaissance 
and Reformation. A theory, regulating the treatment of sacred 
themes, and divided between esthetic and religius considerations, 
was evolvd. The storm center the Passion Play. To dramaturgic 
objections to using Christ as protagonist wer added Luther’s stric- 
tures. This opposition caused Joachim Greff to giv up writing a 
Passion play. On the introduction of the Lord into Nativity or 
Easter plays, or reading dramas, opinion was more tolerant.] 

48. “Primer Dicdonario General de Americanismos ” (S panish - 
Americanisms ) . By Dr. Homero Serfs, University of Illinois. 
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[There is no general dictionary of Spanish- Americanisms. There 
ar local dictionaries of Argentinisms, Cubanisms, etc. Some cuntries 
(Panama, Paraguay, Porto Rico, Santo Domingo) hav none at all. 
These dictionaries ar incomplete. Many wer compiled by persons 
who lack knolege in lexicography. As some of these provincialisms 
ar used in two or more cuntries, they ar naturally found in two or 
more dictionaries. Need of one dictionary which wil unify and 
embrace them all.] 

49. “ From Le Misanthrope to Le Malade imaginaire” By 
Professor Oasimir Zdanowicz, University of Wisconsin. 

[This paper continues the study of the subjectiv element in 
Molifere presented at last meeting ( “ From Don Garde to Le 
Misanthrope ”). The author finds the subjectiv influence stronger 
in some plays than in others, corresponding to.M.’s emotional expe- 
riences, particularly his feelings toward his wife. The tone is 
gayer, when he is seeking reconciliation with her, or just reconciled, 
as in Le Bourgeois gentUhomme , than in George Dandin or Amphi- 
tryon, where jealus pessimism predominates. M. generalizes from 
his own experiences, as does Alceste, but rectifies the evil of his 
generalizations by broader observations and wider sympathy with all 
that is human.] 

60. “Molifcre’s Debt to Malherbe.” By Professor Bert Edward 
Young, Vanderbilt University. 

[Molidre probably owed much to the disciplin of Malherbe for 
harmony of verse, purity of style, clearness and order of thought, 
but remaind unaffected by Malherbe’s pedantry and purism. In 
unimportant details he disregards Malherbe. Except for certain 
apparent reminiscences, like the rejoinder of Alceste ( Misanthrope , 
act I, sc. ii), which may hav been taken from an anecdote related 
of Malherbe by Racan ( Vie de M. de Malherbe ), his actual borroings 
ar scant. His det abstract rather than concrete.] 
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MEETING OF THE PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE PACIFIC COAST 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the Philological 
Association of the Pacific Coast was held in San 
Francisco, November 30 and December 1, 1917. The 
morning and afternoon sessions of the two days were held 
at the California School of Fine Arts. The meeting in 
the evening of the first day was held at the University 
Club, immediately after the annual dinner. At this meet- 
ing the address of the President was read and discussed. 
The other sessions were devoted to the reading and dis- 
cussion of papers, and the transaction of business. The 
President, Professor Oliver M. Johnston, of the Leland 
Stanford Junior University, presided at all the sessions 
except the second, at which Professor Gilbert Chinard, of 
the University of California, occupied the chair. The 
following items of business were transacted : 

The annual report of the Treasurer was presented, ac- 
cepted, and referred to the Auditing Committee. 

Report of the Treasurer, 1916-1917 


RECEIPTS 

Balance on hand December 1, 1916 $156.37 

Dues 330.00 

Interest 7.83 

$494.20 


EXPENDITURES 

Sent to Professor Bill, June 4, 1917 $250.00 

Services of stenographer (for Secretary) .... 25.75 

Postage and printing 43.29 

Addressograph plates 45 

Services of janitor 2.00 

Balance on hand November 30, 1917 172.71 

$494.20 
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The President appointed the following committees: 

Nomination of Officers: Professors Hart, Murray, Car- 
ruth. 

Auditing: Professors Deutsch, C. G. Allen, Paschall. 

Membership: Professors Weber, Gaw, Rees, and Dr. 
Cox. 

Time and Place of Meeting: Professors J. T. Allen, 
Alden, and Dr. Reining. 

Social: Professors Tatlock and Church, and Dt. Ken- 
nedy. 

The following amendments to the Constitution were 
unanimously adopted : 

Article IV. Members. Section 1, as amended, now reads: “Any 
one interested in philological studies may become a member of the 
Association by a vote of the Executive Committee and the payment 
of Three Dollars and Fifty Cents ($3.60) as initiation fee, which 
initiation fee shall be considered the first regular annual dues.” 

Section 2 of the same Article now reads, as amended: “The 

annual dues of members shall be Three Dollars and Fifty Cents 
($3.60). Of this amount the sum of Two Dollars and Fifty Cents 
($2.60) shall be used by the Treasurer to pay for an annual 
membership in either the American Philological Association or the 
Modern Language Association of America, according to the prefer- 
ence of the member. Members who pay their dues before the 1st of 
March shall be entitled to all the rights and privileges of member- 
ship for that year in the chosen national organization. Those who 
pay their dues after the 1st of March shall be entitled to all these 
rights and privileges, except that of having their names appear 
in the alphabetical list of members published that year by the 
chosen national organization. For such members as desire to be 
enrolled in both national bodies the annual dues shall be Six 
Dollars ($0.00).” 

The Secretary next read his correspondence with the 
Secretaries of the American Philological Association and 
the Modern Language Association of America, for the pur- 
pose of making clear the present status of negotiations con- 
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ceming official affiliation of the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast with the two national bodies. It was 
unanimously voted that the parallel articles of agreement 
between the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast 
and the two national bodies, already approved by the two 
national bodies at their meetings last December and pub- 
lished by them in their Proceedings, be approved. 

It was unanimously voted to adopt the recommendation 
of the Executive Committee, that various questions raised 
by the national secretaries be answered by the following 
declarations : 

(1) The Philological Association of the Pacific Coast desires 
to be affiliated with the Modern Language Association of America, 
as it has hitherto been, and hopes to continue to be, with the 
American Philological Association, except in so far as the latter 
relationship has been changed by the new articles of agreement 
adopted at this meeting. 

(2) It is the desire of the Philological Association of the 
Pacific Coast that both national bodies print its minutes and 
program, the normal amount of space necessary for this purpose 
being from five to seven pages. 

(3) The Philological Association of the Pacific Coast does not 
expect the annual address of its President to be printed as a matter 
of course by either national body. It desires only that, in the 
selection of material for publication in the annual volume of Trans- 
actions and Proceedings of the American Philological Association 
and the quarterly Publications of the Modern Language Association 
of America, the papers read at the meetings of the Philological 
Association of the Pacific Coast be treated as though they had been 
presented at meetings of the national bodies. 

(4) The Philological Association of the Pacific Coast requests 
that in the alphabetical lists of members of the national organisa- 
tions the names of its members be printed without any distinguish- 
ing mark. Until it is possible for the Modern Language Association 
of America to amend its constitution to accord with the Articles 
of Agreement now tentatively entered into between the Modern 
Language Association of America and the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast, i. e., for the years 1918 and 1919, the Exec utive 
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Committee is authorized to seek to secure for all our modern 
language members full membership in the Modern Language 
Association of America, in order that our modern language and our 
classical members may derive equal advantages from our relations 
to the national organizations. 

Upon recommendation of the Executive Committee it 
was voted that hereafter a complete list of our members, 
together with their addresses, be published and circulated 
in connection with the program of the annual meeting. 

Upon recommendation of the Executive Committee it 
was unanimously voted that Professor E. B. Clapp be 
made an honorary member of the Association. 

On motion the following officers, nominated by the Nom- 
inating Committee, were unanimously elected for the en- 
suing year: 

President: Gilbert Chinard. 

Vice-Presidents: H. C. Nutting, J. S. P. Tatlock. 

Secretary : W. A. Cooper. 

Treasurer : B. O. Foster. 

Executive Committee : The above-named officers and M. 
E. Deutsch, C. G. Allen, H. G. Shearin, and F. O. Mower. 

The Auditing Committee reported that it had examined 
the Treasurer’s accounts and found them correct. On 
motion the report was adopted. 

The Committee on Time and Place of Meeting recom- 
mended that the meeting of next year be held at the usual 
time and place. * On motion the recommendation was 
adopted. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the California Insti- 
tute of Fine Arts, the Regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and the directors of the University Club, for their 
hospitality. 
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The attendance at the five sessions numbered 38, 45, 45, 
30, and 42, respectively. 

Twenty-seven new members were elected. 

Adjourned. 

W. A. Cooper, 
Secretary . 

Program: 

First Session 

Friday, November 30, 10 a. m. 

1. " The Role of the Cook in Plautus’ Curculio” By 
Dr. Clinton C. Conrad, of the University High School, 
Oakland, Cal. 

2. “ Lope de Vega : his Editors and Critics.” By Pro- 
fessor Rudolph Schevill, of the University of California. 

3. “ The Conclusion of the Odyssey” By Professor 
A. T. Murray, of the Leland Stanford Junior University. 

4. “ The Split Infinitive.” By Professor W. H. Car- 
ruth, of the Leland Stanford J unior University. 

Second Session 

Friday, November 30, 2 p. m. 

5. “ Giacosa’s Resa a discrezione, viewed as a social 
drama.” By Professor Stanley A. Smith, of the Leland 
Stanford Junior University. 

6. “ The Way of the Translator.” By Professor Fran- 
cis G. Allinson, of Brown University, Sather Professor of 
Classical Literature at the University of California. 

7. “ J ulius Caesar’s Reorganization of the Roman 
Census.” By Professor Jefferson Elmore, of the Leland 
Stanford J unior University. 
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8. “ Lessing and Dryden.” By Dr. Lawrence M. 
Price, of the University of California. 

9. “ Light on the Twelfth Century from Lawman.” 
By Professor John S. P. Tatlock, of the Leland Stanford 
Junior University. 

Third Session 

Friday, November 30, 8 p. m. 

10. Annual Address of the President of the Associa- 
tion, Professor Oliver M. J ohnston, of the Leland Stanford 
Junior University: “ Origin of the Old French Feudal 
Epic.” 

Fourth Session 

Saturday, December 1, 10 a. m. 

11. “ The Theory and Practice of Romanticism, Class- 
icism and Realism in the Writings of William Ernest 
Henley.” By Dr. William Chislett, Jr., of the University 
of California. 

12. “ The Death of Lepidus, Leader of the Revolution 
of 78 B. C.” By Professor Monroe E. Deutsch, of the 
University of California. 

13. “ Greek and Runic Letters and Numbers.” By 
Professor George Hempl, of the Leland Stanford Junior 
University. 

14. “ The Origin of the Proskenion.” By Professor 
James T. Allen, of the University of California. 

15. “ The Conceits of the Seventeenth Century Lyr- 
ists.” By Professor Raymond M. Alden, of the Leland 
Stanford Junior University. 
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16. “ Solon and Salamis.” By Professor Ivan M. 
Linforth, of the University of California. 

Fifth Session 

Saturday, December 1, 2 p. m. 

17. “ The Pessimism of Plo Baroja.” By Professor 
Ramon Jaen, of the University of California. 

18. “ The Thirteenth Book of the Aeneid.” By Dr. 
Anna Shipley Cox, of Mills College. 

19. “ The History of the Sukhothai Alphabet — A 
Memorandum. ,, By Professor Cornelius B. Bradley, of 
the University of California. 

20. “ A Proposed Definition of the Term * Romantic ’ 
as Used with Reference to German Literature.” By Pro- 
fessor Hermann J. Weber, of the University of California. 

21. “ The Question of Marriage in Die W ahlverwandt- 
schaften — Influence of J. J. Rousseau.” By Mr. Gabriel 
H. Grojean, of the Leland Stanford Junior University. 

22. “ English Influences on Freiligrath.” By Mr. 
Erwin Gudde, of the University of California. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
Thursday, Decembeb 27 , 1917 , at New Haven, Qonn., 

AT THE ThIBTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 

Modern Language Association of Amebica 
By Kuno Fbancke 


THE IDEA OF PROGRESS FROM LEIBNIZ TO GOETHE 


At a time when the whole future of civilization is 
imperilled, when a recrudescence of primitive savagery 
threatens to put an end to the steady growth of that 
material culture which was 'the pridje of the modem 
world, when it looks as though Europe were doomed to 
centuries of impoverishment, retrogression, and decay — at 
such a time the realm of ideas offers the only refuge from 
despair and the only basis for hope in the ultimate return 
of a happy, just, and well-ordered public life. 

I shall attempt to derive some such Boethian “ consola- 
tion of philosophy” from a brief consideration of the 
conception of human progress which inspired German 
thinkers and poets of the eighteenth century and which 
was at the bottom of some of their noblest artistic creations. 

I 

It is a comforting thought, not only to a German but 
to all believers in mankind, that the idealism of classic 
German literature and philosophy had its roots in national 
conditions utterly discouraging, that it grew out of a war 
which had raged throughout the length and breadth of 
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German territory for a whole generation, and the ravages 
of which had left a once prosperous and powerful nation 
a crippled and bleeding prey both to the internal oppres- 
sion of princely absolutism and to the oftrrepeated horrors 
of foreign invasion. That the age of Louis XIV should 
have produced in Germany, not a philosophy of pessimism 
and cynicism but the enlightened optimism of Leibniz, is 
indeed a testimony to the ineradicable resiliency and re- 
cuperative power of human nature. 

Looking back upon Leibniz’ philosophy from our own 
time, we might be tempted to say that it appears as an 
anticipatory warning and protest against the pernicious 
materialism, the blindness of passion, the obscuring of 
reason, the brute excesses of hatred, the destructive fury 
of ignorant fanaticism, and all the other hideous night- 
mares by which the world during these last abysmal years 
has been beset and led astray as never before. For from 
beginning to end this philosophy is an appeal to the 
upbuilding forces in human life; it is an appeal for en- 
lightenment, for understanding, for fairness, for harmony, 
for love. It is based upon the conviction that it is only 
necessary to see the good and the right clearly in order to 
make one desire to do it. It puts the will at the service 
of the intellect; it is a stimulus to incessant constructive 
activity ; and it holds out the hope of an infinite progress 
of the universe. 

In opposition to the empiricism of Locke, Leibniz con- 
ceives of the universe as a well ordered system of innumer- 
able spiritual entities, each founded upon itself, each 
following its own inner impulse, but all held together 
and harmonized with each other by a supreime spiritual 
being. And in contrast to Spinoza, Leibniz conceives of 
the universe not as a world of infinite unity and divine 
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sameness, but as a world of infinite diversity and never 
ceasing change. Each of the innumerable spiritual entities 
of which the world consists contains implanted in itself an 
impelling incentive for motion. There is indeed no static 
condition, no absence of motion anywhere; everything is 
dynamic, everything is inwardly quivering with action. 
There, is no body without a soul, no matter without mind, 
the animal world and the plant world are separated from 
the human only by a lower degree of consciousness, and 
even what is called inorganic matter is only a less perfect 
organism,, not entirely devoid of life. 

The human soul is the highest product of this system 
of spiritual forces of which we have actual knowledge. 
But in the human soul also, as in everything else, there is 
no fixedness of conditions, but a constant transition from 
one state to another. Leibniz, I believe, is the first modern 
philosopher who has strongly emphasized the large share 
taken by the unconscious in the life of the soul. What, 
however, gives to his consideration of the unconscious its 
special significance is that he sees in it the breeding 
place, so to speak, of all the higher mental activities. In 
combating Locke’s theory of sense impressions as the only 
source of human knowledge, he denies his opponent’s state- 
ment that there are times when the mind is without any 
thoughts. On the contrary, he says, there is every reason 
to believe that “ at every moment there are a multitude 
of conceptions in our mind without our being aware of 
them or reflecting about them; that is, that changes are 
constantly going on in our soul of which we are not 
conscious, because their effects upon our consciousness are 
either too slight or too numerous or merge too much in 
each other to have anything distinctive in themselves.” 
For example, we come to be unaware of the sound of a 
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mill wheel or a waterfall, if for some time we have been 
living nearby. The reason for this is, not that the sound 
of the mill wheel or the waterfall does not affect our sense 
organs or that nothing is going on in our mind correspond- 
ing to it. A good deal is going on in us as a result of 
this sound, but these processes going on within us “ have 
lost for us the charm of novelty. They are not strong 
enough to bring into play our attention and memory. 
Attention cannot exist without memory. If we are not 
fixing attention upon some specific one of the concep- 
tions present in our mind, we let it pass. But the moment 
that somebody calls our attention, for instance, to a noise 
that has just been heard, we remember and become con- 
scious that we too have heard it.” In other words, we 
recall conceptions existing in our own mind, of which we 
had not been conscious. 

These slight and indistinct, but ever active sensations, 
stored up in us, says Leibniz, have effects farther reaching 
than one usually thinks. It is they which produce the 
je ne sais quoi, the general hazy background of our notions, 
from which clear and distinct knowledge is to spring. 
They connect the present and the past in us, and thereby 
help to make individual experience possible. They play 
the same part in the life of the mind that molecules play 
in the material world. They are an evidence of the law 
of continuity which prevails in the intellectual life as well 
as the physical. For “ Nature,” in the words of Leibniz, 
" knows of no leaps and bounds.” 

What is true of our intellectual processes is also true of 
our moral volitions. Here also there is constant motion 
and involuntary activity. Every individual no less than 
the whole order of nature has the instinctive desire for 
greater perfection, and this desire produces, according to 
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Leibniz, in every individual a restlessness which “one 
feels without knowing it and which in moments of passion 
as well as when we seem to have attained the most tran- 
quil state of mind impels us to action. Even in indifferent 
things we are never in complete equilibrium and could 
not incline toward one side as well as the other.” Some- 
thing in us is incessantly goading us on to improve our 
condition, to seek pleasure, to avoid pain, to expand our 
being. And in this very restlessness and involuntary effort 
we find a large part of our pleasures, indeed often a 
larger part than in the enjoyment of the desired good itself. 
“ Happiness,” Leibniz says, “ does not consist in complete 
possession, which would make insensitive and dull, but 
in a constant and uninterrupted progress to higher attain- 
ments; and this progress is necessarily accompanied by 
a restless dissatisfaction which serves as an incentive and 
awakens our will.” Thus the whole life of the individual 
consists in ever-repeated transformations; and even in 
the life beyond Leibniz holds out to man the prospect 
not of a blissfulness which would leave nothing more to 
be desired, but only of infinite progress toward ever new 
perfection. 

In all these observations upon the intellectual and 
moral qualities of man the underlying hopefulness and 
progressiveness of Leibniz’ system of thought are clearly 
seen. Most clearly, however, are they brought out in his 
view of the universe as a whole. Whatever mental reser- 
vations we may be inclined to make to-day regarding his 
attempt to harmonize specific dogmas of Christian the- 
ology with his own philosophical constructions, his 
Theodicee remains one of the most inspiring manifesta- 
tions of Christian thought. It would be misleading to 
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say that Leibniz explains away in this book the imper- 
fections and inequalities, the misery and suffering, the 
work of destruction and sin, in the actual world. He 
acknowledges the existence of these defects and short- 
comings of life, he fully recognizes them as bad and 
painful; but he tries to justify their existence and to 
make the thought of them bearable to us, by conceiving of 
them as necessary parts of a grand and wonderful whole. 
To-day, it seems to me, in the midst of unparalleled 
misery, suffering, and destruction, we cannot help being 
in a particularly receptive frame of mind for such an 
interpretation of evil. Indeed, the future of the race 
would be shrouded for us in darkness and utter gloom, 
there would be nothing left for us to hope, for the indi- 
vidual and for society, if we did not believe with Leibniz 
that the final aim of life is the completeness and the 
beauty of the universe as a whole, not the happiness of 
its individual constituents; that only through inequality 
of conditions can that variety of types be attained which 
is an essential condition of the perfection of the whole; 
that the beauty of the world is enhanced through the 
contrast between good and evil, as the beauty of a land- 
scape through the contrast between lights and shadows; 
and that evil in the last analysis is a servant of the 
good and an integral and indispensable part of the divine 
order. 

It is hard to overestimate the enlightening and upbuild- 
ing influence which, the thoughts of Leibniz outlined here 
exerted upon the higher life of Germany throughout the 
larger part of the eighteenth century. Two conspicuous 
illustrations of this influence occur to us at once: the 
affinity between Leibniz’ definition of happiness as con- 
sisting not in the possession of perfection, but in the 
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progress toward it, and Lessing’s famous definition of 
the truth seeker as finding satisfaction not in the posses- 
sion of truth, but in the ever repeated efforts to attain 
it ; and the affinity between Leibniz’ conception of evil as 
ultimately helping to produce the good and Goethe’s con- 
ception of Mephistopheles as 

ein Teil von jener Kraft, 

Die stets das BtfBe will und stets das Gute schafft — 

and therefore as an involuntary aid to Faust’s noble 
dissatisfaction and irresistible onward striding. But per- 
haps even more significant than this affinity of Leibniz 
with the greatest minds of the generations succeeding 
him is the effect produced by him upon the mass of think- 
ing men of those generations. As to this, one needs only 
to mention the names of Wolff, his academic systematizer 
and popularizer, and of Brockes, Haller, Uz, and Hage- 
dom, the poetic interpreters of a philosophy largely de- 
rived from him, in order to throw into relief the fact 
that the prevailing view of life among the average of 
educated Germans in the larger half of the eighteenth 
century consisted in the Leibnizian belief in a world 
which, all things considered, is the best that could have 
proceeded from infinite wisdom, and which, in spite of 
constant failures and sufferings of individuals, is con- 
stantly progressing toward the beauty and perfection of 
the whole. Or, as Pope, himself a disciple of Leibniz, 
expressed it: 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body Nature is, and God the soul. 

All nature is but art, unknown to thee, 

All chance, direction which thou canst not see, 

Ail discord, harmony not understood, 

All partial evil, universal good, 

And, spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 

One truth is dear : whatever is, is right. 

14 
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In tracing the further history of the idea of progress 
in German literature of the eighteenth century, I shall 
confine myself to the greatest names only, and in each case 
I shall select only such features of the subject as seem 
to me of importance for the intellectual and moral prob- 
lems of our own day. 

If we look back upon Lessing from the point of view 
of nineteenth-century historicism he seems to us often 
lacking in appreciation of the laws of gradual growth 
and decay. In common with the whole Rationalistic age, 
he was more interested in the criticism of ultimate prin- 
ciples than in the investigation of beginnings and develop- 
ments. But in one field of human experience at least 
he clearly anticipated the modern historical view: in the 
field of religion. His Education of the Human Race is 
the first consistent attempt, though only in the form of a 
sketch, to represent the religious history of the world as 
a process of organic evolution. And it does not take 
away from the originality of Lessing’s achievement that 
it owed fruitful incentives, among others, to Leibniz’ 
Theodicee, Turgot’s Discours sur les progres successifs 
de Vesprit hvmain, and Bonnet’s Palingenesis philo- 
sophique. 

Lessing’s religious thought, as has often been pointed 
out, was dominated by the contrast between what the 
eighteenth century called positive religion and what it 
called natural religion. Positive religion, that is, religion 
as embodied in the great church organizations of history, 
tends to conceive of God as an extramundane, super- 
natural being, who, having created the world, rules it in 
the fashion of an absolute monarch, promulgating or sus- 
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pending laws according to his sovereign pleasure, and 
announcing his will to mankind by special decrees or 
revelations. Natural religion, that is, religion as it pre- 
sents itself to the thinking individual, tends to conceive 
of God as the inner unity of the universe, as the immanent 
law of all life, as its hidden spiritual power, whose truest 
revelations are our own feelings, thoughts, and actions. 
That Lessing, the friend of the Deists, the student of 
Leibniz, the admirer of Spinoza, should between these two 
conceptions of religion have given preference to a religion 
based upon belief in the immanence of God in the world, 
is nothing remarkable. The remarkable thing is that, 
although he declined for himself belief in supernatural 
revelation by an extramundane God, he emphatically 
acknowledged that the history of mankind owes to this 
very belief some of its greatest advances and achievements; 
and that, instead of joining the majority of Nationalists 
in regarding the historical churches and dogmas as embodi- 
ments of ignorant superstition, he saw in them a succes- 
sion of ever renewed attempts to approach the final, ideal 
religion, the religion of reason. 

If we wish to reap from Lessing’s Education of the 
Human Race the full benefit for our own conception of 
religious development, we must strip it of a phraseology 
which belonged to an age accustomed to think in terms 
of teleological design and pedagogical schemes; we must 
translate it into a language corresponding to our own 
view of life as a natural growth. Paraphrased in this 
spirit, the essence of The Education of the Human Race 
may be formulated thus : 

History is to Lessing the gradual unfolding of the 
intellectual and moral faculties implanted in man, more 
specifically the gradual unfolding of man’s conception of 
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the divine. To be sure, Lessing believes that — to use his 
own words — “ the first man created was at once endowed 
with the idea of one single God,” or, as we should say, 
that the idea of God is a primitive instinct of the human 
mind. But this idea, he thinks, was something “ imparted, 
not acquired,” or, as we should say, was latent, uncon- 
scious, undeveloped. Its earliest manifestation was not 
monotheism but polytheism, since primitive man, alto- 
gether controlled by sense impressions, could not rise to 
the level of abstract oneness. There were, however, inti- 
mations of a purely spiritual conception of the world and 
approaches toward a strict monotheism even before the 
Jews, among the Chaldeans and Persians; and indeed 
among all peoples and at all times there have been indi- 
vidual men who, being ahead of their own age and sur- 
roundings, proclaimed the all-pervading nature of the 
Divine. That the J ews should have become the most con- 
sistent upholders of monotheism, Lessing explains out of 
their peculiar national conditions and experiences. 

Two great catastrophes of their history he emphasizes 
particularly: the bondage in Egypt and the Babylonian 
captivity. In Egypt, he assumes, the Jewish religious 
tradition was well nigh blotted out by the tyranny of their 
conquerors, who found it to their advantage to make the 
enslaved people believe that there was a God only for 
the master race. Moses, therefore, in order to revive 
religious faith in his people, had to represent God to them 
as the God of their fathers, ready to help them, to deliver 
them from the foreign yoke, but at the same time demand- 
ing “ heroic obedience ” to his commandments. After the 
settlement in Canaan, in the constant conflict of the Jews 
with neighboring tribes, this God of the fathers developed 
into the one and only powerful God by the side of the 
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many less powerful gods of their enemies. But it was 
only through the trials of the Babylonian exile and through 
the contact received there with a higher civilization that 
the Jews rose to the conception of a divine power con- 
trolling the whole world ; it was only through this profound 
national upheaval that the Jews came to be the religious 
educators of mankind. 

The second great stride in the religious development of 
man was made by Christianity. Except for a few traces 
of the influence of Graeco- Alexandrian philosophy, the Old 
Testament is devoid of the idea of the immortality of 
the soul ; its morality is in the main a morality of worldly 
rewards and punishments. Jesus, as Lessing says, was 
“the first practical teacher of immortality.” For he 
made “ inner purity of heart,” such as he demonstrated 
in his own life, a condition and a pledge of the joys of 
a future existence. And his message 1 of trust in future 
rewards and of a life made truly worthy to win them, 
although addressed in the first place to the Jews only, 
has become the possession of mankind and has deepened 
and ennobled moral incentives throughout the world. But 
goodness based upon the expectation of rewards of any 
kind cannot be the end of man’s moral development. A 
new gospel, higher than the Christian, the gospel of virtue 
for its own sake, unincumbered by hopes for happiness 
resulting therefrom, must in the end supersede even the 
Christian ideal of self-sacrificing love. Only when the 
good will be done because it is the good, and from no 
other motive, will humanity’s religious education be com- 
plete. It is our task to work for the realization of this 
ideal, although we know full well that its consummation 
lies in the infinite distance and can be approached x only 

1 We should rather say: the message of his disciples. 
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through an endless succession of transformations and rein- 
carnations. 

Is it necessary to point out that here again, as in 
Leibniz’ conception of evil as servant of the good, we have 
abundant reason for finding comfort and solace from the 
agonies now surrounding us? The present devastating 
conflict would indeed seem utterly senseless, and would 
leave no room for any higher thought, if we did not cling 
to the belief that, as the bondage in Egypt and the Baby- 
lonian captivity were the two great starting points for 
the higher religious development of the Hebrews, so the 
unheard-of convulsion, shaking the very foundations of 
the world order of to-day, will prove to be the birth throes 
of a new era in the religious evolution of mankind, and 
that out of the collapse of a world based on all sides upon 
national selfishness there will ultimately arise a religion 
spuming all other motives except the desire to do the good 
because it is the good. 

in 

Only most superficially and without doing in any way 
justice to the great influence exerted by them upon eigh- 
teenth-century thought, can I speak here of two men who 
utilized the Leibnizian conception of a gradual progress 
toward perfection in ways dissimilar but kindred: Wie- 
land, who applied it to the problem of individual culture; 
Herder, who applied it to the problem of national civiliza- 
tion. 

Wieland’s whole career was a succession of ever 
repeated attempts to find satisfactory formulas and ade- 
quate artistic symbols for a view of life which would 
reconcile individual instinct and universal law. He passed 
through many stages of conflicting principles, Platonism 
and Epicureanism, Sensationalism and Spiritualism, 
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Asceticism and Carnalism, Skepticism and Idealism, Con- 
servatism and Liberalism; be drew from all sources, 
ancient and modern, of insight and inspiration, some- 
times even of intoxication. But final and durable satis- 
faction be seems to have found in views combining the 
Leibnizian conception of the perfectibility of human 
nature with Richardson’s glorification of the “beautiful 
soul ” and Shaftesbury’s ideal of the “virtuoso,” that is, 
of character as a work of art. No German writer has 
been more emphatic than Wieland in insisting upon the 
duty of the individual to make of himself all that nature 
intended him to be. No German writer has more eagerly 
tried to embody this harmonious cultivation of one’s facul- 
ties in literary figures of genuine plausibility and con- 
sistency. It was he who added the Wilhelm Meister motif 
to German life. And to-day, when the dire necessity of 
the hour threatens to stifle everywhere the growth of free 
and comprehensive individuality, we have more reason 
than ever to listen attentively to the golden precepts of 
Wieland on the obligations of the individual to himself 
as well as to society. Let me quote a few of these precepts, 
selected at random. On the training of one’s self: “ Man 
as he slips from the plastic hand of nature, is almost noth- 
ing but a possibility. He must himself develop and culti- 
vate his being, must himself give to it the truly human 
touch, must be as it were his own second creator. Or 
rather, why should it not be Nature who according to 
definite and universal laws produces in man this develop- 
ment and cultivation of himself — in such wise that, as 
soon as he neglects to observe her friendly hints in all 
his undertakings, as soon as he deviates from the plan 
laid out for him by her, he at once is punished for such 
transgression by evil and ruin.” On methods of teaching: 
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“ Knowledge, I believe, cannot be poured into us, but must 
be brought out and evolved from the mind of the pupiL 
The ideas of the true and the good lie in us, and so do the 
seeds of all virtues ; it is only a question of bringing them 
to light.” On the need of fairness : “ Truth, like all good 
things, is something relative. The same thing may be 
felt by one person from his innermost conviction as true, 
which another by equally strong conviction is led to con- 
sider as a false delusion. We must learn to be fair, fair 
to Brutus who murdered Caesar from a sense of eternal 
justice, and fair to Caesar who deserved to live forever.” 
On error as a means of progress : “Who does not remember 
with pleasure the innocent joys of his childhood? But 
who, on that account, would want to be a child forever? 
Man is not made to Temain a child ; and if it is part of 
his nature that only through a long road of error, self- 
deception, passions, and misery he can arrive at his higher 
self, who would quarrel with Nature on that account?*" 
On inner freedom : “ The slave of his own passions has 
no legitimate claim to freedom. He would use it only 
for his own and other people’s ruin. Political liberty 
is a blessing only if it is subordinated to inner, moral 
freedom, which cannot be conceived of without the mastery 
of reason over the senses and passions; and no political 
constitution, even though it had sprung from the head of 
Zeus, can guarantee us this inner freedom.” On the 
obligation of the few toward the many : “ Great men have 
a special obligation toward society. They are like solar 
orbs from which the world is entitled to hope for light 
and life. The powerful is the natural protector of the 
weak; his power gives him no right, it imposes only a 
duty upon him. Happy the man who, more anxious to 
deserve than to receive the applause of his fellow-men, 
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simply performs his duty toward them. The mission of 
the great is to scatter seeds in abundance over the earth 
and not to mind whether they fall upon good soil or upon 
sand and naked rocks.” On the final ideals of life: “ The 
exalted goal toward which it is for man to strive with 
all his might is this — that the beautiful concord and har- 
mony which we observe and admire in the revolutions of 
the heavens, in the unchanging succession of the seasons, 
and in the order and glory of the whole world of bodies, 
should come to be a permanent force in the moral world 
also.” 

All these views of Wieland’s upon striving and progress 
in rounding out personal individuality are closely akin to 
Herder’s view of life; but Herder adds to them, as his 
own most characteristic contribution, the idea of national 
individuality. And here again we meet with an idea 
which cannot help giving us courage, or inspiring us with 
the conviction that the clash of national ideals now con- 
suming the world will in the end lead to higher views of 
national tasks and duties than have obtained heretofore. 
For Herder knows of no true national character except 
in so far as it enriches and heightens the composite char- 
acter of mankind ; and the history of the world is to him 
the slow but inevitable ascent of the race, through com- 
petition, friction, conflict, and amalgamation of national 
individualities, to an all-inclusive and all-uniting world 
consciousness. 

Perhaps it is sufficient to illustrate this truly cosmo- 
politan nationalism of Herder’s by a few quotations from 
that eloquent apotheosis of humanity, the fifteenth book of 
his Ideen zur Philosophic der Oeschichte der Menschheit : 
“ Our survey of the history of nations has shown us how 
different, according to place, time, and circumstances, were 
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the aims upon which the different nations directed their 
principal efforts. With the Chinese it was a refined prag- 
matic morality ; with the Hindus a kind of abstract purity, 
tranquil industriousness and receptiveness ; with the 
Phoenicians the spirit of commerce and enterprise. The 
civilization of the Greeks aimed at a maximum of sensuous 
beauty, in morals as well as in art, in the sciences as well 
as in political institutions; while the Romans strove for 
the virtues of heroic patriotism. But in all these national 
discrepancies we see the working of one principle — human 
reason endeavoring to create a unit out of diversity, order 
out of disorder, out of a variety of forces and aims a 
whole of enduring harmony and beauty. Thus one con- 
tinuous chain of culture binds together all these different 
nations; and although their achievements often exclude 
each other or collide with each other, they are all parts 
of one great progressive organism. If nothing in the 
material world is lost, no sunbeam that ever shone upon 
our earth, no withered leaf that fell from a tree, no carcass 
of a decaying animal, no seed blown away by the wind, 
how much less could the actions of conscious beings have 
remained without lasting effect ! Every one of the genera- 
tions of the past has progressed within the limits set to it 
by nature ; and the industry of man as well as the madness 
of his ravages has become an instrument of life in the 
hands of time. Upon the ruins of destroyed cities there 
arise verdant fields, cultivated by a new, hopeful people. 
All organisms — and so all nations — have their centre in 
themselves; and each stands in a well proportioned rela- 
tion to all the rest; they all depend on the equilibrium 
of antagonistic forces, held together by one central organ- 
izing power. With this certainty for a guide I wander 
throught the labyrinth of history and see everywhere 
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harmonious, divine ordgr. For whatever can happen, 
happens; whatever can work, does work, Beason only 
and justice abide ; madness and folly destroy themselves.” 
Herder and Kant held fundamentally different views 
upon the nature of the human intellect and upon the 
individual's relation to the good and the beautiful. But 
in their views about the highest aims of national and 
international life they practically agreed. Kant, like 
Herder and like Lessing, hoped for the gradual approach 
of all the nations toward the ideal of common humanity. 
He protested against Moses Mendelssohn’s assertion that 
there was progress only in individual men and that the 
human race as a whole, oscillating between advance and 
retrogression, had been kept throughout the ages essen- 
tially upon the same level of morality and effectiveness. 
For without this belief in universal progress, it seemed 
to Kant, history would be the most unworthy and discour- 
aging spectacle ; without it “ no earnest desire to accom- 
plish anything for the common welfare would ever have 
inspired the human heart.” And in the midst of the wars 
brought about by the French Kevolution he proclaimed 
more clearly and definitely than any thinker before him, 
as the ultimate goal of international life, universal and 
permanent peace, to be brought about by submission of 
all nations to a common tribunal. Toward this goal, he 
thought, even national selfishness, the foremost cause of 
all wars, would finally be forced to co-operate. And thus — 
to quote his own words — “ the very conflict of the passions 
from which evil springs will give free play to reason, and 
make it possible for her to subjugate them all, and thus 
instead of evil, which destroys itself, to establish the 
sovereignty of good, which, once installed, will maintain 
itself by its own momentum.” 
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IV 

And now we have reached that stage in the development 
of German culture when all these upbuilding thoughts of 
a whole century seemed to take concrete form in sublime 
creations of the artistic imagination, when the idea of 
human progress came to be embodied in the classic figures 
of Goethe’s and Schiller’s poetry and in the heavenly 
sounds of Mozart’s and Beethoven’s music. That the belief 
in progress toward higher forms of existence is a funda- 
mental part, nay the very life breath of these immortal 
creations, is so obvious that it need not be demonstrated 
in detail. Who could think of Werther, Egmont, Iphigenie, 
Tasso, Faust, Wallenstein, Wilhelm Tell, The Magic 
Flute, or the Ninth Symphony, without seeing before his 
mind’s eye a race of beings raised above the limitations 
of existence as we know it ? Who would not feel impelled 
by them to strive himself after the freer, nobler, and fuller 
type of life revealed in them ? 

Let me, therefore, in closing, only point out the fact 
that both Schiller and Goethe, in addition to embodying 
their belief in progress in poetic symbols of universal 
application, have given ample direct testimony to their 
personal adherence to this belief. Schiller concisely states 
that “ the aim of mankind is none other than the cultiva- 
tion of all the faculties of man, progress ” ; and the under- 
lying thought of all his philosophical writings is the striv- 
ing of man from the lower to the higher, from the frag- 
mentary to the comprehensive, from crudeness to beauty, 
from the enslavement of the senses to moral freedom, from 
the discord of conflicting instincts and commandments to 
harmonious totality of character. Goethe’s universal mind 
applied the conception of progress to the whole of nature. 
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Not as though he believed that by following the various 
stages of development of cosmic and terrestrial life the 
riddle of life itself could be solved. Nature was to him 
indeed something infinite, without beginning and without 
end, fundamentally shrouded in mystery. And he believed 
that before all material experience, nature existed as a 
purely spiritual power containing in itself the perfect types 
and forms of all things. In the actual, visible world, 
however, he recognized a gradual and steady evolution of 
these hidden types to ever-fuller clearness, reality, and 
completeness of self-unfolding. In the formation of the 
earth crust, in the development of plant life, in the differ^ 
entiation of the animal and human species — everywhere 
he found constant transition, constant metamorphosis; 
nowhere did he admit the conception of rigidity or of 
sudden shocks and inhibitions. And the great task of 
man’s moral and intellectual existence he saw in a per- 
petual flux of aspirations, in the never lagging effort to 
widen our vision, to broaden our sympathies, to find our 
true self in self-surrender, to “ ennoble either by doing 
or by suffering” every situation which might confront 
us. To “ die and be reborn ” ; to undergo incessant trans- 
formation and regeneration; by ever-repeated revision of 
our convictions, by unremitting molding and remolding 
of our own self, by ever higher spiritualization of our 
aims and endeavors, to approach the type of personality 
for which we were destined in eternity — this was the 
ultimate demand addressed by Goethe to himself and to 
his fellow-men ; this is the ideal which through his Faust 
has come to be an inspiring, consoling, and uplifting 
watchword for the best in all countries. 

To-day we must cling to this watchword and to the 
whole train of ideas represented by it more earnestly 
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and resolutely than ever, if we are to save ourselves from 
losing all faith in the future of humanity. We Ameri- 
cans, in particular, must keep our gaze steadfastly fixed 
upon the goal, the thought of which fortifies us in our 
own participation in the world war: — the establishment 
of a world community, in which every nation will have 
free play for the development of its own peculiar facul- 
ties and for the pursuit of its own peculiar aspirations; 
in which, however, all nations will acknowledge themselves 
servants of a common cause, higher than national, the 
cause of universal human progress. 
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THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 

Delivebd on Thubsday, Decembeb 27 , 1917 , at 
Madison, Wis., at the Twenty-thibd Annual 
Meeting of the Centbal Division of 
the Modebn Language Association 
of Amebica 

By Thomas Edwabd Oliyeb 


the menace to our ideals 


Almost from the day when the Central Division con- 
ferred on me the responsibility of this year’s chairman- 
ship, my mind sought a theme for the discourse of this 
occasion which might avoid if possible the pitfalls of 
that ever-present topic, the great world war. Several 
subjects in turn claimed my attention for a more or less 
lengthy period; only to be discarded for others of better 
omen. In the interim I read over many of the addresses 
of the presidents and chairmen of past years, not only in 
the desire to avoid repetition of topic, but also in the hope 
of catching the inspiration that seemed so sadly lacking 
to myself. And before passing on, let me say that there 
is much of great value in these past addresses, much that 
would bear reading and rereading, especially by the newer 
members of this Association. The history of the growth 
of this body, the constant striving for the highest ideals 
of linguistic scholarship, the inspiring personalities of our 
most representative leaders are revealed in these addresses 
on every page. 
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But, ladies and gentlemen, Satan would not get behind 
me despite my frantic appeals and entreaties. Unable to 
resist longer his subtle tempting, I surrendered. I come 
before you to sustain a thesis which has, indeed, intimate 
association with the great world conflict. 

I realize fully that many may consider such a theme 
inopportune at the present time. To all such I make my 
apologies in advance. To me, however, opportuneness in 
the present instance seemed coincident with opportunity. 
Who knows what a year may bring forth ? Do not, how- 
ever, be dismayed. I certainly have no mind to discuss 
the causes of the war, no intention of apportioning blame 
upon this or that nation, nor have I the slightest idea of 
attempting a prophecy as to what its political result is 
to be, although, like every loyal American, I have very 
definite ideas as to what this result ought to be. I desire 
merely to ascertain, for my own guidance at least, if not 
for the guidance of others, what should be the attitude 
of the teacher of modem languages toward this great crisis 
of world history, in terms of his professional position, his 
relations with his colleagues, with his students, and with 
the larger public. How should our attitude differ from 
that of scholars in other fields, in history, for instance, in 
law, in sociology, in economics, in political science ? 

I think that the mere mention of these other fields of 
learning will at once suggest that a differentiation exists 
between their professional interests and our own, as 
regards the great conflict. I believe that our professional 
connection with this war is, or should be, slight. In fact, 
strictly considered, our only professional concern, as inter- 
preters and scholars, is with whatever literature or linguis- 
tic phenomena the war shall bring forth. And it may be 
years before this material is available in a form suitable 
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for scholarly investigation. The very nature of the his- 
torian’s task, however, forces him to enter into every phase 
of the war, to study every military campaign, every eco- 
nomic and social phenomenon, to weigh in the most accu- 
rate scales every document, every public utterance of 
prominent statesmen, to balance one group of war facts 
against another group, in order to reach a decision that 
shall approximate the truth, as far as this is humanly 
possible. 

The problem of the student of law, of political science, 
of economics, of sociology, is perhaps easier. To him the 
present speaks an urgent message, and he need not wait 
for the future in the same measure at least as is incumbent 
upon the historian. He can at once analyze the effect of 
the war upon political, economic, or social conditions the 
world over. Never before have the international phases 
of such study had so great importance. And he must 
study these effects at once before they pass away, if he 
would best profit by their having existed at all. 

Now, although our professional concern with the war’s 
phenomena is slight, yet as citizens of the world and of 
our separate nations we, too, must profit by the results 
of the investigations of our colleagues in the historical 
fields. We cannot stand aloof from these results, even if 
we would. No serious student of mankind can ignore 
them. I have therefore no patience with that individual 
who declares that he is tired of reading about the war. 
I can, to be sure, sympathize with him, if he means to 
express his weariness or his horror at certain phases of 
the struggle, the numberless, often incomprehensible 
battles, the awful slaughter, the pettiness of diplomatic 
evasions, the horrors of famine, the frightful atrocities. 
To dwell upon these terrible details may well drive one 
15 
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insane, and now, as at no time in the history of the world, 
must we make every effort to think clearly. We must 
envisage the war in its largest aspects, as the most stupen- 
dous event in all history, as the most terrible of all epics, 
upon the outcome of which depends the entire course of 
civilization for centuries. Only dense ignorance or an 
inconceivable indifference to the welfare of mankind can 
prevent any sane man from regarding this war as the 
most gigantic fact in all history. Every intelligent man 
must continue to read about it, must endeavor to form 
sound judgments concerning all its phases, and must 
earnestly pray that never again shall 90 terrible a scourge 
visit the world. If it were not my faith that it is the 
mission of the United States to exert all its power to 
make this prayer a reality, I should indeed despair. There 
is no need to repeat here the reasons that have led our 
country to this great purpose. I have but to emphasize 
the fact that we are members of the Modem Langauge 
Association of America and that this membership in no 
degree invalidates the larger responsibilities laid upon us 
as citizens of the Republic. 

There are, however, among us some whom birth and 
education bind with many fond ties to the countries of 
Europe, some of which are our allies, and others of which 
are not. What shall be our attitude toward such of our 
brother members as belong to this latter group? What 
else, friends, than that of brothers and colleagues still, as 
long as they shall merit this confidence? Let me illus- 
trate my meaning by citing two personal experiences. 

This summer I was asked to deliver an address on the 
work of the Commission for Relief in Belgium with 
which I was connected for nine months. Up to the 
entrance of our country into the war, the members of this 
Commission were under oath, not only to the officers of 
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the Commission, but more especially to the German Gov- 
ernment itself, to abstain from any remarks in public or 
in private which might endanger the great work of the 
Commission. Such remarks would have quickly created 
strained relations between the Commission and the bel- 
ligerent governments under whose auspices or with whose 
consent the Commission was operating. Since the break 
with Germany, however, Mr. Hoover, the chairman, and 
his colleagues have no longer been bound by this oath. 
It was, therefore, quite within my discretion to give to 
my audience in any language I thought fit a truthful pic- 
ture of the difficulties and the obstacles which the German 
government had constantly placed in our path. Now, in 
that audience were many of German blood, and although 
I told the truth precisely as I knew it, yet my remarks 
were tempered with sympathetic appreciation of their 
presence. By this method I carried conviction to them 
far better than by using violent or extreme words. In 
what way, forsooth, were they responsible for the criminal 
acts of the German government or for the harsh and 
cruelly unjust fate meted out to unhappy Belgium ? 

It was but a small gathering in a country inn, and my 
address was preceded by the singing of patriotic and popu- 
lar songs. Among these was Home, Sweet Home . I 
felt at once that the sentiment of this beautiful old melody 
was a universal sentiment, that it had a wide international 
and cosmopolitan significance. If American hearts were 
stirred by this song to memories of beloved homes relatively 
near at hand, would not an even deeper feeling arise in 
the hearts of those whose early homes were far away across 
the dangerous sea in the beautiful woodlands of Austria 
and Germany, along the Danube, the Elbe, or the Rhine ? 
Was it incumbent upon me to expect an uprooting of what 
was nearest and dearest to them ? Ought I not to feel that 
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for such persons it was doubly difficult to sever the associa- 
tions of years, associations in which the ideas of family 
and of nationality are almost inseparably interwoven? 
And is it not our duty as colleagues to have this broad 
and liberal sentiment toward our fellow members? Can 
we not imagine ourselves in a similar situation ? It goes 
without saying that our obligation on this point entails i 
similar duty upon our foreign-bom colleagues toward us. 
As far as my knowledge goes, there have been relatively 
few cases of failure on their part to meet this obligation, 
and still fewer since our country entered the war. Even 
if there had been far more cases, I should still resolutely 
refuse to generalize from them and thus commit an injus- 
tice in my turn. 

Perhaps I am unusually placed in respect to such an 
attitude, for, while of complete Puritan descent myself, 
my children have German blood in their veins. This fact 
was known to the German authorities in Belgium (who 
knew everything about every member of the Relief Com- 
mission). In any event I was granted a privilege not 
allowed to all, of entrance to Germany for the purpose 
of visiting my wife’s relatives. My brother-in-law, Major 
Wilhelm Reinhardt, in civil life Professor of Mathematics 
in the Musterschule of Frankfurt-on-the-Main, (whose 
director, Max Walter, is so well known to us all), was then 
on sick leave at Wiesbaden. Professor Reinhardt, in 
inviting me to visit him, had expressed the belief, then 
at least common among all Germans, that the truth of the 
Belgian situation had not been vouchsafed to us in 
America, and had declared that I was in the fortunate 
position of being able to verify that truth. Now, friends, 
it was my fortunate position of being able to verify the 
truth, which was totally at variance with the belief of my 
brother-in-law. When we met, it was doubtless his expec- 
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tation that I would talk of my experiences. And indeed 
I had had many talks with other German officers with 
whom my duties forced me to associate, and who 
were, be it said, invariably and insistently eager to talk to 
us Americans of the Commission. But I did not talk of 
these things with my brother-in-law. During the six hours 
of our visit together, not one word of Belgium or of the 
war crossed my lips. We talked of family affairs only, 
of our mothers, of our children, of the delightful summers 
we had passed together in Switzerland, in Hessen, in the 
Taunus. And was this not wise? Was not my silence 
more eloquent than any words I could have uttered ? Was 
I not glad that these few hours had not been marred in 
any way by political differences? And am I not now 
doubly glad, since fate has decreed that we shall see each 
other no more on this earth? For he has passed away, 
having done his duty as it was given him to see it, a true 
citizen, a brave officer, a gentleman, if ever there was one. 

You will pardon, I know, these intimate personal re- 
marks, for they have helped me reveal what in my judg- 
ment should be the attitude of us all to those of us whose 
birth, training, and associations have been similar to those 
of Major Reinhardt. 

Let me, however, not be misunderstood at this point. 
My words may have suggested an indifference on my part 
to the immense importance of the political issue now 
before the world. I assure you most solemnly that such 
is not the case. From the beginning of the struggle, aye, 
long ago, when I was a student in German universities, I 
felt that there were irreconcilable differences between the 
political system and ambitions of Germany and of my own 
country, differences that only a great clash could settle. 
I remember as a youth getting into a serious quarrel 
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with a German fellow-student because I had likened his 
government to that of Louis XIV. And in Brussels in 
1915 on being asked by a prominent member of the 
German civil government in Belgium why America did 
not sympathize with Germany in the war, I summed up 
my answer in the concluding remark that the American 
people as a whole felt that Germany had staked all on a 
gigantic Napoleonic gamble, and that no free people could 
welcome the advent of a second Napoleonic era. 

Now it is quite within the rights of each of us, as 
citizens of one land or as subjects of another, to formulate 
and cherish our opinions as to the great world conflict. 
It is, however, neither our duty nor our right as teachere 
of modem languages to carry these opinions into the realm 
of public partisan propaganda. It is, on the contrary, 
our bounden duty to do nothing of the sort. What would 
we say of physicians who went about their duties so 
violently pro-German or pro-Ally as to endanger their 
skill as practitioners ? We surely would not care to entrust 
our health to such individuals. No, friends, we must not 
thus be recreant to the high and holy duty that is ours of 
being the interpreters to American youth of all that is 
highest and best in European literature as an expression 
of European culture and civilization. That is our mis- 
sion as teachers of languages, and there is no other. To 
do this, we must ourselves be of broad and liberal mind. 
We must cease to herd in little groups like geese cackling 
jealously in different corners of the field. We must cease 
to cry each his own wares like hawkers at a fair. This 
method of exalting the culture of one nation at the expense, 
or in neglect, of another is narrowing, belittling, illiberal, 
and hence unjust. I shall never forget the shock I once 
received in the early days of my teaching from a colleague 
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in German who ridiculed the claims of Corneille to a 
place among the Immortals. And this, too, immediately 
after I had joined heartily in his laudation of a great 
German dramatist. It was but slight satisfaction to my 
feelings to learn later that his knowledge of Corneille did 
not extend beyond what certain hostile German critics 
had said of the great French writer, and that he himself 
had read almost nothing of Corneille. No; I was hurt 
by the revelation that a colleague could be so illiberal. 

And I have known plenty of instances on the other side 
of the literary ledger, if I may use so poor a simile. Have 
not the exponents of French culture belittled that of Ger- 
many, aye, even that of Spain, a sister nation ? Have I 
not known Romance colleagues who declared (and this long 
before the war) that they would never admit to their staffs 
any one with a degree from a German university ? Had 
they then forgotten that Gaston Paris had studied at Got- 
tingen, and had also been the ever-grateful pupil and the 
intimate friend of Friedrich Diez at Bonn, to whom he 
dedicated his “ these de sortie,” the Etude sur le role de 
V accent latinf 1 Have I not heard other colleagues declare 
since the war began that every instructor under them must 
be pro- Ally? Many among my audience can doubtless 
recall similar instances of illiberality. I do not deny that 
sympathy with the culture or literature which one inter- 
prets is essential to its correct interpretation, and that an 
avowed enemy of English, French, Italian, German, or 
Spanish culture would make but a poor interpreter thereof. 
But I do deny most emphatically that one must be pro- 
German in terms of the present war, before one can qualify 

1 €>ee Gaston Paris : The Scholar and the Man , by T. Atkinson 
Jenkins. University of Chicago Record, November, 1903, Vol. vm, 
No. 7, pp. 186-194. 
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as an intelligent interpreter of German culture. I deny 
that one must approve of the shifting political ambitions of 
any nation in order to appreciate the greatness and beauty 
of its contributions in literature to the welfare of mankind. 
Once again do I denounce the connecting of politics, 
national or international, with our profession as inter- 
preters. 

What then shall we say of that debasement of the 
interpreter’s high mission which manifests itself in actual 
political propaganda, not only outside the classroom, but 
even within its holy walls ! As I think of these instances, 
with some of which you are doubtless familiar, my heart 
is filled with dismay that there should be any among us 
so unfaithful to their high calling as interpreters of 
modem literature to the youth of America. Is it not our 
mission to help enrich our own land with all that is finest 
in the literature of other lands? Do we not thereby 
reveal the universality of culture and help bring in that 
day, so long, alas, in its coming, when the nations of the 
world by the intermingling of their culture shall live on 
a higher plane of mutual respect and mutual admiration ? 
Have we then forgotten so soon the mutual interdepend- 
ence of the scholars of all nations ? 

There have even been cases of tenseness within one and 
the same department, simply because some members were 
of trans-oceanic origin and others were of American birth. 
And this, mind you, when both groups were interpreters 
of the same literature. Nor have all these things hap- 
pened since the outbreak of the war. There was distress- 
ingly much of this illiberality before that event, so much 
that the student body caught its noxious spirit and inter- 
preted us to a large extent in terms of interdepartmental 
rivalry based upon political conditions in Europe, that 
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continent of hatreds. All this was most foolish. We 
should have cultivated in the past decades far more of 
the solidarity of our mission as interpreters of foreign 
literatures. Instead, we have emphasized the elements 
that tended to dissension and division among us. We 
forgot the great purposes that we all have in common. We 
have all sinned, all, and we are now suffering for it. 

What then must we do ? First of all, we must make our 
peace one with another. This will require some effort 
for most of us. It is not an easy task to cultivate the 
conciliatory spirit in time of war. Some persons even 
think that conciliation has no place in such times. They 
even go so far as to frown upon conciliation as cowardly, 
as unpatriotic, as un-American. Did not one of my most 
esteemed colleagues to whom I outlined once the general 
trend of this address, say to me : “ What ! Are you going 
to talk that conciliation nonsense in these days ! ” Yes, 
my friends, I am ! And the very remark of my colleague 
proved a stimulus to my endeavor, since it revealed anew 
the need of the conciliatory spirit. Let us not confuse the 
conciliatory spirit with a desire for a Pope’s peace or any 
form of a pax germanica whose sole resemblance to the 
peace of God seems to be that “ it passeth understanding.” 
The conciliatory spirit transcends all this infinitely. It is 
an attitude of mind and heart, not an expression of 
politics. 

Conciliation may go hand in hand with the finest and 
truest patriotism. Conciliation and sympathy are in no 
sense inconsistent with bravery in defense of what one 
considers right. Conciliation, far from being un-Ameri- 
can, is eminently American. It has been our guiding 
spirit all through our national history, and this very day 
it best symbolizes the purposes for which we stand, even 
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in the midst of war. In no country under the sun have 
such efforts been made to sow the seeds of conciliation 
with other nations. Long is the list of those Americans 
of mark, of those American associations and societies, 
whose constant striving it has been to lay sound bases of 
mutual understanding between the nations. If these 
efforts seem temporarily to have failed, the cause of the 
failure certainly does not lie with the spirit of conciliation. 
I believe that it is the splendid mission of America, by 
force of arms since no other course is left, to help bring 
conciliation to final supremacy in the international rela- 
tions of mankind. In my judgment we are in this war 
for the sole purpose of silencing the jangling discord of 
the present world jungle and of creating the peaceful 
harmony of a permanent world neighborhood. And if we 
fail, may Almighty God have mercy on mankind 1 

This great world neighborhood will come. This Asso- 
ciation of ours should stand as a symbol of what it shall 
be. Ho other group of scholars has a greater power than 
ourselves to help create this neighborhood. What reasons 
have I for this great faith ? 

In the ultimate analysis, what are the larger and deeper 
purposes of our organization ? Let us turn for a moment 
to our constitution and our records to see if there be any- 
where a sufficient expression of our aims : 

Before 1903 our constitution contained merely the fol- 
lowing brief statement: 

“ The object of this Association shall be the advance- 
ment of the study of the modem languages and their 
literatures.” In the 1903 meeting the Executive Council, 
through the secretary, Professor Grandgent, presented a 
draft of a new constitution, in which the above definition 
of the object of the Association had been lengthened by 
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adding the phrases : “ through the publication of the results 
of investigations by members, and through the presentation 
and discussion of papers at an annual meeting.” 

Moved, doubtless, by the barrenness of this dry state- 
ment, Professor W. H. Carruth, then professor of German 
at the University of Kansas, proposed to amend by prefix- 
ing the happy phrase : “ through the promotion of friendly 
relations among scholars.” This amendment was heartily 
approved and the article in question has not been changed 
since . 2 

Attention should, therefore, be called to this phrase 
which declares the importance of friendly relations not 
only among our own members, but among scholars in 
general. This phrase expresses our conviction that friendly 
relations are the very life and soul of our Association, and 
it is eminently fitting that this idea have precedence in 
the list of our declared purposes. We all realize deeply 
that our meetings would indeed be dry and barren, if the 
feeling of comradeship and solidarity in one and the same 
cause were absent. And yet, friends, even this phrase, 
“ through the promotion of friendly relations among 
scholars,” does not in my opinion reach down to the deepest 
purpose of our Association. Shall we be satisfied merely 
with the increased importance given our subjects in the 
curricula of college and secondary school ? Is our mission 
fulfilled when even a fair proportion of our students 
acquire some knowledge of English or foreign literature, 
or are able to express themselves with reasonable accuracy 
in one or more foreign languages ? Are we content merely 
to come here for a pleasant time and to maintain from 
year to year an atmosphere of good fellowship? Or, to 
assume another point of view, shall we believe that even 

* Proceedings for 1903, pages x-xiii. 
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the continued remarkable increase of linguistic research in 
America represents the highest ideal for which we exist? 
Far be it from me to belittle any of these several purposes. 
I rejoice when there is evidence of prosperity in any or 
all of them. But I feel still that above and around and 
through all these activities a higher spirit should prevail. 
Surely none of us will rest content with being even the 
most skilled teacher of languages, or the greatest specialist 
in erudite research. We do not measure our effectiveness 
as an Association by the quantity or quality of our research, 
nor by the thickness of the annual publications, any more 
than we do by the statistics of those who throng our class- 
rooms. 

No! Unless we maintain higher ideals than these, we 
fail of our true mission. In common with our colleagues 
in every other land we are engaged in a great humanitarian 
service. We are messengers of the truth as expressed in 
literature, bringing the message from land to land. To 
us falls the noble task of creating throughout the world 
that wonderful composite mosaic of universal literature 
which is infinitely higher than the product of any one 
people or nation. We have our share, and a large share it 
is, in the creation of that mutual appreciation among 
nations which is yet to come. We must consecrate our- 
selves anew, here and now, in these days of war, to this 
great task. We must keep our ideals pure through these 
dark days. Especially must we hold the ideal of scholarship 
high above the political discords of the present hour. The 
world will need us sorely when peace, real peace, shall 
come. Ours will be the great opportunity and the peculiar 
responsibility of restoring as rapidly as possible the spirit 
of liberal appreciation of foreign nations and foreign 
literatures, and of raising this spirit to a greater height 
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than it has ever before enjoyed. The task will he great, 
especially for the Germanists among us, for the wreckage 
of war will weigh heaviest upon them. If we have real 
liberality of mind and soul, we must all help our German 
colleagues in this restoration of the true greatness of that 
real German culture which is permanent and immortal. 
I trust that this organization may be the first body of 
American scholars to renew as an organization scholarly 
relations with our honorary members and colleagues 
abroad. If the war shall have brought financial distress 
to the great German journals of linguistic scholarship, let 
us be prompt with our support, for their loss is our loss 
too. Doubtless the healing hand of time can alone restore 
the former more personal relations, but may we do even 
more than our share to shorten this time ! 

Are these purposes too high for weak humanity ? Time 
alone can determine. Let us at least resolve to keep these 
ideals before us. To attain an ideal, we must certainly 
not turn our backs upon it, as some would fain do. We 
must as scholars eliminate from our judgment any argu- 
ment that has its sole rootage in the present political 
state of the world. Has the war lowered the value of Diez’ 
Grammatik der Rorncmischen Sprachen , or of that of 
Meyer-Liibke ? Should we consult Groeber’s Grundriss 
less frequently than before? Shall we lock the shelves 
where our particular Zeitschriften repose? Are we glad 
that their current numbers now fail to come? Shall we 
consign Junker’s Grundriss der Franzoesischen Literatur 
to the junk heap along with junkerism? Is there any 
connection between the development of the U-boat and that 
of the U-umlaut? Shall we be ingrates and belittle the 
great influence of Gottingen and other German univer- 
sities upon American scholarship because of our aversion 
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to “ Gott mit uns ” ? Would it not be far wiser to aid in 
restoring Kant to the lofty position, rightfully his, from 
which Nietzsche and a false philosophy of state have tem- 
porarily displaced him ? 

We must as scholars oppose resolutely every manifesta- 
tion of war hysteria that threatens our ideals. If, as I 
firmly believe, we are all co-workers in the same vineyard, 
there should be the friendliest feelings among us all. 
If, nevertheless, suspicion, distrust, aversion, or worse emo- 
tions have found any lodging among us, we must banish 
them at once. Do we of the Romance fold, for instance, 
rejoice at the phenomenal loss that German has suffered in 
school and college ? We may be glad that French has come 
back once more to what we have long felt ought to be 
its own. We may be content at the failure of any political 
campaign to foist Deutschtum upon us by an exaggeration 
of the importance of German. But to rejoice in a perma- 
nent loss to German is a disloyalty to the highest ideals 
of our interpretership. It is our duty to help create a 
proper balance just as soon as conditions shall permit. 
Our war is certainly not against the German language or 
literature any more than it is against German music or 
the scenery of the Rhine. The truly great masterpieces of 
German literature remain as valuable as before the war. 
Goethe is still Goethe, the great cosmopolitan. Schiller 
is still the most international of the dramatists, so inter- 
national in fact as to have neglected his own nation. 
Indeed, as a pro-Ally wit has observed, almost the only 
drama in which Germans are the heroes is The Robbers! 
Lessing remains the great liberal in Nathan der Weisc, 
which soars majestically above the present clouds of inter- 
national hatred. 

What shall we do for students who have been influenced 
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too hastily by present conditions? Unless military or 
. similar reasons of national service can be shown, is it 
not wise to ask them to reconsider their rejection of Ger- 
man? Their attitude is too often that of the Illinois 
student who, on being officially advised to take German 
because of its manifestly greater value to his special 
scientific work, refused, declaring that he would not run 
the risk of being “ tainted with that Kultur.” I heard of 
some very excellent young ladies in a high school who, in 
response to an appeal to sacrifice something for their coun- 
try, decided to sacrifice German ! And it was clearly a real 
sacrifice, too, because they not only liked the subject, but 
were also very fond of their young and handsome instructor. 
In contrast to one large technical school where German 
has actually increased, another has substituted French for 
German, largely because the system of instruction in use 
required in its upper courses the current numbers of cer- 
tain German technical journals which cannot now cross 
the seas. Now, while the use of back numbers of the said 
journals was doubtless far from satisfactory, yet it does 
seem as if greater effort might have been made to retain 
German at least for the earlier years of the course. The 
return to German which absolutely must take place after 
the war would then be an easier task. It should, however, 
be added in further explanation that many of the students 
expected to go on technical work to the front, which fact 
had its influence on the decision of the faculty. The 
action of the Philadelphia Board of Education in making 
absolutely no change in the language curricula met with 
the approval of all sane men and stands out in contrast 
with the less wise action of school boards in other locali- 
ties. As Mr. William Dick stated : “ It does not injure 
the Kaiser to impoverish our own studies.” Let me com- 
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mend here also the efforts of a Romance colleague who 
succeeded in overcoming the insufficient reasons of a 
student and kept that student enrolled in German work. 

Now it is doubtless true, in some measure at least, that 
prejudice and a lack of true perspective have helped to 
crowd to overflowing our French classes. Yet we must 
also admit that much of this increase is due to a keen 
realization of our present and probable future relations 
with our sister Republic. Noticeable at Illinois at least 
is the increase in men students, who doubtless feel the need 
of preparing for service in France. Let us, however, be 
perfectly frank in speaking of one phase of this loss of 
interest in German. Wherever the effort had been made 
to substitute the study of German for that of another 
foreign language or for English in our schools or colleges, 
and thereby to create or maintain a certain affection for a 
political system not our own, in other words, in so far 
as the study of German had become a species of propa- 
ganda closely akin to a political proselytism, it is indeed 
well that German should lose all that it may have gained 
by such methods. The much-heralded page containing the 
laudation of the Kaiser in certain readers used in the 
Chicago public schools, may or may not be an instance of 
what I mean. In any event, this was the public interpreta- 
tion of the incident, and German suffered accordingly. 
If, again, German instructors have used in their courses 
literature that seemed to be prepared in anticipatory de- 
fense of the present military, political, and colonial ambi- 
tions of Gerjnany, let it be henceforth rigorously excluded. 
Jingoistic matter of this kind has no place in any school 
book, no matter who wrote it, and no matter from which 
side of the Rhine it come. A “ hymn of hate ” is not fit 
literature for youth, any more than one should show mon- 
strosities to a youthful class in physiology. 
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Wherever, then, the study of German has been thus arti- 
ficially stimulated in any way, we need not be seriously 
concerned when this artificial pressure is removed. But 
we must endeavor to prevent any wholesale injustice to 
one of the great cultural languages. As an Association we 
must not cease to emphasize the legitimate importance of 
German, and I speak here to my English and Romance 
colleagues especially. Our voice will prove doubly potent 
at this time. The unreasonableness which has swept over 
some school boards and some teachers’ conventions must be 
controlled. I feel that we as an Association should raise 
our voice and raise it loud enough to be heard and heeded 
throughout the land. The voice of our colleagues in Ger- 
man alone would be powerless in the present state of the 
country’s emotion. In these days when so many thingB of 
the spirit seem in deadly peril, let us stand for fairness, 
for liberality, for justice. 

Moreover this is not the whole danger. Have you not 
heard of efforts to remove all modern foreign language 
instruction from our schools on the absurdly provincial 
plea that “ foreign language study of any kind unfits for 
American citizenship,” and that “ except in private schools 
and colleges, only the language of our patriotic forefathers 
should be studied”! This last may be but one extreme 
instance of the present hysteria, but it behooves us all to 
be keenly alive to the situation. Such absurdity is akin 
to the threatened change of such an historic name as Ger- 
mantown, Pennsylvania, about which I read in the Public 
Ledger this summer. While the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation should be the first to protest with force and dig- 
nity against this threatened impoverishment of our curri- 
culum, other learned societies are almost as vitally affected, 
and will doubtless join in an effort to establish a sound 
16 
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condition. Attention must be directed to the historic fact 
that France yielded to no such foolish idea after 1870, but 
on the contrary fully realized to what an extent the ignor- 
ance of German had contributed to her defeat. And even 
in the present war there is no serious disposition to eli- 
minate or even reduce the study of the enemy’s language 
in either France, Germany, or England. Rather are the 
keenest and most far-seeing minds intent upon increasing 
such study everywhere. In my judgment there is bound 
to be a great growth in the study of all modem languages, 
German included, as one result of the war, and this Asso- 
ciation may yet have as members in the coming decades 
teachers of many other living languages than those now 
represented, the Slavic group for instance, or even the 
tongues of Japan and China. In these days what man 
dare prophesy what the next decade may reveal ? 

The mention of other large groups of languages has 
brought mo by a natural transition to another aspect of 
our mission as an organization which results from much 
that has already been said. Representing as we do the 
various modern literatures of Europe, trained as we are by 
long years of foreign travel, study, and sojourn, ought we 
not to be guided by a cosmopolitan spirit broader than that 
of any other group of scholars ? If we are not more lib- 
eral and open-minded, we have certainly failed to realize 
fully the rarer opportunities that have been ours. Now 
there may be differences of opinion regarding the proper 
value to be assigned to this word cosmopolitan, which, like 
most words of large meaning, is often loosely and inaccu- 
rately used. The meaning that I cherish for this word 
comes to me from my associations of the past ten years 
with the so-called cosmopolitan student movement in the 
United States with which I have been intimately con- 
nected. 
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These Cosmopolitan Clubs in largest measure are com- 
posed of foreign students in our colleges with whom are 
joined a certain proportion of American youth. The 
experience of thus associating intimately with men from 
every land is most illuminating and helpful. One learns 
rapidly to respect the other man’s point of view as never 
before, and to extend one’s conception of liberality of judg- 
ment far beyond what had ever seemed possible. For this 
is the atmosphere and the spirit of these groups of young 
people. They are organized on an absolutely non-partizan 
and non-sectarian basis. No member is permitted to exalt 
his own religious or national egotism above his fellows. 
Each is on an equality with all the rest, and, if there is 
any rivalry, it is of the friendliest sort, scarcely more than 
an emulation in revealing the excellent features of each 
nationality or civilization. Even in these days of war 
these clubs are flourishing, and it was an inspiration for 
me to return from the hatreds of war-stricken Europe to 
the peaceful home of my Illinois chapter-house where stu- 
dents from nearly all the belligerent nations were living 
together in perfect amity, eating at the same table and 
occupying the same dormitory. 

Is there not an analogy between these groups of enthu- 
siastic students, animated by a great ideal, and our own 
Association ? We too are cosmopolitans. We too endeavor 
by presenting the excellencies of foreign literatures to en- 
large the vision of our American youth. We too strive 
to soften, if not dispel, the prejudices bom of national self- 
ishness and narrowness. In doing this we must avoid the 
fatal mistake of exalting the foreign culture to the absurd 
height to which it has sometimes been exalted. We cannot 
cure American egotism by grafting another in its place or 
by belittling the achievements of the American people, as 
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some of us have done. Our cosmopolitan student brethren 
have shown greater wisdom than that The mere presence 
of so many foreign students among us is the great proof 
that they find something in our land which is not available 
to them in their own, at least in the same degree. And so 
their laudation of their own civilization is invariably tem- 
pered with gratitude for what America offers to them. In 
this latter respect the analogy between our Association and 
these groups of foreign students is not as perfect as it ought 
to be. Unfortunately some of our foreign-bora members 
despite their naturalization have failed to become Ameri- 
cans at heart. In one or two extreme cases an alien form 
of government has been preferred to our own, and the wish 
has even found expression that in the present dash of arms 
the victory shall rest with the alien. Let us be thankful 
that the number of these worse than ingrates has been 
small. As interpreters of a foreign culture they have ut- 
terly failed because they could not or would not adapt 
themselves to their environment. They have even by their 
lack of vision vitiated the message which saner minds 
would fain have delivered to our American youth. 

It is difficult in these days of warfare to maintain a 
spirit of complete impartiality. The attempt to be fair 
in the present state of the world is like trying to walk 
steadily on a swinging wire which is being violently jerked, 
now by one partizan group, now by another, and now by 
both together. I am no slack-wire virtuoso, but I have 
tried honestly to be just to all. It has been my earnest 
endeavor to maintain the high ideals for which this Asso- 
ciation must stand. These ideals seem to me to be seri- 
ously threatened in these days of international chaos. 
Nearly all these dangers come from some attempt to mix 
political issues with true scholarship. While as citizens 
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we cannot neglect the duties which arise from the great 
political issues now at stake, as teachers and scholars we 
must not permit our vision in the search for truth to be 
blurred or blinded. The balance will be hard to maintain, 
but it must be maintained. 

Fortunately we are not without illustrious examples to 
justify this point of view. Long would be the list of great 
scholars who have held aloft the banner of truth in the 
darkest days of history. I find much comfort in the words 
recently uttered by Geheimrat Adolf von Strumpell while 
Rector of the University of Leipzig in 1915. This emi- 
nent scholar gave an address to a party of travellers from 
countries then neutral in the University Aula a year and 
more after the outbreak of the war. Referring to the cele- 
bration in 1909 of the 500th anniversary of the University 
of Leipzig he spoke feelingly of the beauty of this event as 
having symbolized the intemationality of science. “Alas,” 
he said, “ how could such a festival be possible now — now 
when hate, jealousy, and hostility are dividing the peoples.” 
Despite such sad thoughts the general tone of the rector’s 
address was one of hope, of vision that science and scho- 
larship would yet perform the great service of healing the 
wounds of war and of drawing together once more the 
peoples of the earth. Surely we of the new world ought 
to have a faith equal to that of this aged German scholar. 
We should at least resolve here and now to do our full 
share to make such a faith a reality. “ Let us hope,” said 
the rector in closing, “that science and the universities 
shall spin the first threads which in a time of peace not 
too remote shall again bind together the peoples of all coun- 
tries and bring anew to their consciousness the fact that in 
this world of self-interest and of strife there is also a bright 
world of the spirit and of thought which counts no cannon 
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in its equipment and demands no bleeding victim as the 
price of victory. Beneath the turbulent waves of a dread- 
ful war the quiet streams of scientific work are flowing 
steadily, streams which have their source in the hope that 
the dawn of a new peace shall make this work more radi- 
antly known to mankind than ever before.” 8 

In quoting this liberal modem scholar my mind re- 
verts to another and a greater German, Goethe himself. 
Throughout his long life his keen, broad mind was kept 
pure and free from national prejudice. With unfailing 
interest in every cultural movement, no matter what its 
origin, he was the admirer of Shakespeare and of English 
literature ; he never forgot the debt that he and the German 
people owed to the great classic poets of France; his love 
of Italy is too well known to need emphasis here. His 
was no destructive cosmopolitanism that would reduce all 
nations to the one deadening level of an insipid interna- 
tionalism. On the contrary he felt that each nation could 
and should help the other to a fuller realization of human 
solidarity, and at the same time keep intact its own contri- 
bution to this closer harmony. This breadth of vision 
explains Goethe’s aloofness from the stirring political 
events of his day, and contrasts him sharply with the un- 
compromising nationalists of modem Germany. These 
latter have indeed found but scant comfort in their efforts 
to enlist Goethe’s help in their Pan-Germanic propaganda. 

The College de France in Paris has ever been a center of 
keen appreciation of foreign cultures. Long is the list of 
its eminent scholars in all fields, but none is greater as an 
ideal and an inspiration to us all than the Dean of Ro- 

•From the address as quoted by James O’Donnell Bennett in the 
Chicago Tribune of January 22, 1916, p. 8, col. 1, in an article entitled 
“ German School Continues Work Throughout War.” 
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mane© Scholars, Gaston Paris. Let me give you a picture 
of this man’s ideals at the age of 31. Imagine if you can 
a situation more tense from a political standpoint than 
what I am now to describe. It is the eighth of December, 
1870. For over three months the German armies have 
encircled Paris. The terrible Sedan has passed into his- 
tory. Strasbourg and Metz have surrendered. All the 
French armies in the field have been out-manceuvered or 
defeated. The bombardment of the inner city of Paris is 
about to begin. Every attempt to break the iron ring from 
within or without has failed. It is the darkest period of 
the war. Within a month the new empire of Germany 
will be proclaimed on French soil, aye, in the historic Hall 
of Mirrors at Versailles. 

A situation like this might well stretch to the breaking 
point the liberal spirit of any man whose nation was suf- 
fering such calamities. And especially would a young 
Frenchman of 31 be deeply affected. Because of very 
defective eyesight Gaston Paris had been unable to take 
his place in the army. He occupies as suppleant the post 
of his distinguished father Paulin Paris. The theme of 
his opening lecture at the College de France that Decem- 
ber eighth, 1870, was “ La Chanson de Boland et la natio- 
nalite frangaise.” Surely this were a subject that might 
well have led a young man away from a dispassionate 
treatment to a vehement glorification of his country and 
even to a denunciation of the age-long enemy. But not so 
with this great soul ! A year before in that same hall he 
had uttered sentiments that reveal well his character. At 
the close of the legon cfouverture of December 7, 1869, 
Gaston Paris had said: — “ Above differences of nation- 
ality, the sublime idea of human solidarity is being 
affirmed every day more and more. A social regeneration 
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whose form has yet to be determined is revealing itself in 
unmistakable signs. The sun of science has risen to illu- 
mine the world.” 4 

Such in 1869 was the faith of Gaston Paris in the evo- 
lution of humanity, and out of this faith sprang to full 
flower his conception of scholarship. Has this faith been 
altered by the terrible year of 1870 ? Let me translate his 
own words as best I can. 

I believe as a general principle that patriotism has nothing to do 
with scholarship. The chairs of higher instruction are in no respect 
tribunes. To use them in defense of, or in attack upon, anything 
whatsoever that is outside their spiritual purpose is to pervert them 
from their true sphere. I profess absolutely and with no reservar 
tion that scholarship has no other object than truth, truth for its 
own sake, with no concern for any consequences good or bad, regret- 
able or fortunate, which this truth might have in practice. Whoever, 
for any motive, patriotic, religious, or even moral, permits himself 
the slightest dissimulation, the smallest alteration in the facts 
that he studies or the conclusions that he drawB, is unworthy of 
his place in that great laboratory for admission to which probity 
is a far more indispensable title than skill. When thus understood, 
studies, pursued in common in the same spirit in all civilized lands, 
constitute, high above the nationalities that are restricted, divergent, 
and too often hostile, a sublime country which no war may defile, 
no conqueror may threaten, and in which souls may find that 
harmony which the * City of God * gave to them in earlier days. 

With these noble thoughts as his guide Gaston Paris pro- 
ceeds in the lecture that follows to develop his idea of the 
grandeur of nationality. He shows how the soul of the 
Jewish people is still found in the Bible, the soul of the 
Greek people in the works of Homer. He reveals the 
beauty of French nationality and its expression in the 
Song of Boland and other epics of old France. He empha- 
sizes the spirituality and the permanence of this nationality 
down through the conflicts of the ages. He applies this 

4 Gaston Paris: La Poteie du Moyen Age, Premiere Sdrie, Paris 
(Hachette), 1899, pp. 86 ff. 
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idea of spiritual permanence to other peoples whose politi- 
cal structure had suffered most severely, to the Italians, to 
the Poles, to the Germans. He gives much praise to J acob 
Grimm and other leaders for their great work in the rebirth 
of German nationality after the calamities through which 
the German people had passed. He declares that only 
those nations that have this spiritual permanence in their 
hearts can survive or should rightfully survive the vicissi- 
tudes of history. No mere mechanical empire built upon 
conquest or upon selfish commerce has ever endured or can 
ever endure, for such an empire by the very nature of its 
origin has no soul. Unhappily there has often been oppo- 
sition of one national ideal to another even when each ideal 
had in it elements worthy the admiration of all. He then 
concludes : — 

Reduced to its just limits this opposition should give to the 
different nations only enjoyment of their variety in a loftier unity. 
This loftier unity is composed of everything that is best in each 
people. It forms what is called civilization, and more specifically 
European civilization, an enlarged country in which, even in these 
cruel times that we now traverse, we do not despair of seeing all the 
participating nations clasp hands. 

Friends, I can find no more fitting words to close this 
address than those of the great Romanist. Despite the 
terrible trials through which all humanity is now passing, 
trials compared with which those of 1870 now seem but 
trivial, let us have faith in the new order which with God’s 
help shall yet come forth from the darkness of present 
chaos. Let us do all in our power as .teachers of youth to 
bring in this great new order. We are the bearers of 
ideals across this fearful chasm of a war-rent world. We 
must — we shall — carry all our ideals across that chasm, 
especially the ideal of pure and broad scholarship. He 
who falters or is faithless now is unworthy of the greater 
inheritance that is yet to be. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

Adopted on the Twenty : ninth of December, 1903 

Amended on the Twenty-ninth of December, 1915 


i 

The name of this Society shal be The Modem Language 
Association of America. 


u 

1. The object of this Association shal be the advance- 
ment of the study of the Modem Languages and their 
Literatures thru the promotion of frendly relations among 
scolars, thru the publication of the results of investigations 
by members, and thru the presentation and discussion of 
papers at an annual meeting. 

2. The meeting of the Association shal be held at such 
place and time as the Executiv Council shal from year to 
year determin. But at least as often as once in four 
years there shal be held a Union Meeting, for which some 
central point in the interior of the cuntry shal be chosen. 

m 

1. Any person whose candidacy has been approved by 
the Secretary-Tresurer may become a member on the pay- 
ment of three dollars, and may continue a member by 
the payment of the same amount each year. 

2. Persons who for twenty years or more hav been activ 
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members in good and regular standing may, on retiring 
from activ servis as teachers, be continued as activ mem- 
bers without further payment of dues. 

3. Any member, or any person eligible to membership, 
may become a life member by a single payment of forty 
dollars or by the payment of fifteen dollars a year for three 
successiv years. Persons who for fifteen years or more hay 
been activ members in good and regular standing may be- 
come life members upon the single payment of twenty-five 
dollars. 

4. Distinguisht foren scolars may be elected to honor- 
ary membership by the Association on nomination by the 
Executiv Council. But the number of honorary members 
shal not at any time excede forty. 

IV 

1. The officers and governing boards of the Association 
shal be: a President, three Vice-Presidents, a Secretary- 
Tresurer; an Editorial Committee consisting of the Sec- 
retary of the Association (who shal be Chairman ex officio), 
the Secretaries of the several Divisions, and three other 
members ; and an Executiv Council consisting of the afore- 
mentiond officers, the Chairmen of the several Divisions, 
and seven other members. 

2. The President and the Vice-Presidents shal be 
elected by the Association, to hold offis for one year. 

3. The Chairmen and Secretaries of Divisions shal be 
chosen by the respectiv Divisions. 

4. The other officers shal be elected by the Association 
at a Union Meeting, to hold offis until the next Union 
Meeting. Vacancies occurring between two Union Meet- 
ings shal be fild by the Executiv Council. 
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V 

1. The President, Vice-Presidents, and Secretary- 
Tresurer shal perform the usual duties of such officers. 
The Secretary shal, furthermore, hay charge of the Pub- 
lications of the Association and the preparation of the 
program of the annual meeting. 

2. The Executiv Council Shal perform the duties 
assignd to it in Articles II, III, IV, VII, and VIII ; it 
shal, moreover, determin such questions of policy as may 
be referd to it by the Association and such as may arise 
in the course of the year and call for immediate decision. 

3. The Editorial Committee shal render such assis- 
tance as the Secretary may need in editing the Publications 
of the Association and preparing the annual program. 

VI 

1. The Association may, to further investigation in 
any special branch of Modern Language study, create a 
Section devoted to that end. 

2. The officers of a Section shal be a Chairman and a 
Secretary, elected annually by the Association. They 
shal form a standing committee of the Association, and 
may ad to their number any other members interested in 
the same subject 


vn 

1. When, for geografical reasons, the members from 
any group of States shal find it expedient to hold a 
separate annual meeting, the Executiv Council may ar- 
range with these members to form a Division, with power 
to call a meeting at such place and time as the members of 
the Division shal select; but no Division meeting shal be 
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held during the year in which the Association holds a 
Union Meeting. The expense of Division meetings shal 
be borne by the Association. The total number of Divi- 
sions shal not at any time excede three. The present 
Division is hereby continued. 

2. The members of a Division shal pay their dues to 
the Tresurer of the Association, and shal enjoy the same 
rights and privileges and be subject to the same conditions 
as other members of the Association. 

3. The officers of a Division shal be a Chairman and 
a Secretary. The Division shal, moreover, hav power to 
create such committees as may be needed for its own 
business. The program of the Division meeting shal be 
prepared by the Secretary of the Division in consultation 
with the Secretary of the Association. 

vm 

This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote 
at any Union Meeting, provided the proposed amendment 
has receivd the approval of two-thirds of the members of 
the Executiv Council. 
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I. In accordance with propositions of date January 1, 
1918, Voted: 

1. To accept the invitation of Vassar College to 

hold the next annual meeting under its aus- 
pices, provided public exigencies do not 
require that there be no meeting. 

2. To accept the invitation of The National 

Security League to be represented at its 
Congress of National Service in Chicago on 
February 21, 22, and 23 ; and to appoint as 
Delegates to this Congress Professor Alger- 
non Coleman and Mr. Edward Manley. 

II. In accordance with a proposition of date April 18, 
1918, Voted : 

To accept the invitation of The League to Enforce 
Peace to be represented by three or more Dele- 
gates at a convention in Philadelphia on May 16, 
17, and 18; and to appoint as Delegates Pro- 
fessors E. C. Armstrong, G. M. Priest, W. A. 
Hervey, C. G. Child, and J. P. W. Crawford. 

III. In accordance with a proposition of date May 7, 
1918, Voted: 

To communicate to the Central Division the folloing 
opinion : 

The Executiv Council favors the appropriate 
submission to the entire Association of ques- 
tions of general policy in the sense of the 
Resolution past by the Central Division 
December 29, 1917, but is of opinion that 
under the present circumstances a referen- 
dum wud yield no decision and is therefore 
inexpedient. 
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IV, In accordance with propositions of date October 11, 
1918, Voted: 

1. That the annual meeting of the Association be 

omitted in 1918, and that the Executiv Com- 
mittee of the Central Division be urged to 
take similar action with reference to the 
corresponding meeting of the Division. 

2. That the officers elected for the year 1918 be 

declared re-elected for the year 1919. 

3. That on behalf of the Executiv Council Pro- 

fessors James Geddes, Jr. and J. L. Lowes 
be requested to audit the accounts of the 
Tresurer. 

W. G. Howard, 

Secretary. 
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